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PREFACE. 


Believino  that  a  book  has  long  been  needed  which 
would  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  and  compare  the 
resources  and  relative  advantages  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  undertaken  to  gather  the 
dt-siivd  information,  and  so  present  it,  tliat,  while  useful 
to  thy  citizen,  it  might  be  to  the  emigrant  what  the  chart 
is  to  the  mariner.  The  result  of  my  eflfbrts  is  now  before 
the  public.  I  have  endeavored,  without  prejudice  or 
partiality,  to  set  forth  reliable  and  practical  information 
respecting  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  West 
and  South,  with  such  additional  matter  as  seemed 
n-levant  to  the  work,  to  make  it  meet  the  significance  of 
its  title.  While  copying  extensively  from  various  late 
official  and  other  authentic  publications,  I  have  seldom 
done  so  without  permission,  and  haw  intended  invariably 
to  fortify  extracts  thus  made  by  duly  citing  the  authori- 
ties from  which  they  were  taken.  I  have  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  valuable  reports  and  docu- 
nifnts  from  the  Departments  at  Washington,  and  from 
various    Stat*<    authorities,    and,   also,    especially    and 


IV  PREFACE. 

heartily  to  thank  the  thousands  throughout  the  land 
who  have  so  promptly  and  fully  responded  to  my  letters 
of  inquiry.  Neither  labor  nor  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  this  work  complete ;  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
kindly  received,  that  it  will  benefit  those  who  seek 
new  homes,  and  promote  the  good  of  our  common 
country. 

New  York,  December  22,  1868. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Tbb  Fublio  DoitAm  of  the  United  States  ib  almost  boand- 
leea.  Ita  nnaold  acres,  exclnsiTe  of  Alaska,  nonaber  nearly 
fifteen  hnodred  millions,  as  jet  covered  only  with  the  pri- 
meval forest,  or  the  wild  and  wanton  vegetation  of  tlie  prairies, 
''  wliercwitli  the  mower  filletli  not  hia  hand,  nor  he  that  bind- 
eth  eheavcB  hia  bosom." 

The  Burfac-e  of  this  vast  area  is  infinitely  diversified  with 
rivers  and  lakes,  verdant  prairiea  and  sandy  plains,  lot^y 
mountains  and  extensive  valleys,  and  equally  varied  in  ita 
cliuialo  and  soil,  in  its  resources  and  range  of  prodnctions. 
It  re»iiiire8  no  prophetic  insjiimtion  to  foretell  that  thronging 
millions  will  aooti  people  these  broad  and  fertile  acres,  or  that 
the  future  of  our  nation  will  be  the  moat  ma^niticerit  of  any 
who:ie  history  is  recorded. 

With  long  lines  of  sea-eoast  on  either  ocean,  our  territory 
lies  between,  upon  parallels  of  latitude  which  liavo  ever  nur- 
tured tlie  inost  vigorous  nations — eiiually  removed  from  the 
burning  heats  of  thi'  torrid  and  the  rigors  of  the  frigid  zone — 
possessing  a  liealtliful climate,  wirUmildtyaltcmating  seasons, 
which  seem  to  compel  exertio.i  only  to  reward  it. 

We  have  the  longest  river  and  the  hirgest  lake  navigation  in 
the  world ;  and  from  a  single  line  three  miles  long  in  1  S'2S,  our 
railniad  system  has  grown  to  a  total_ length  of  more  than  forty 
thousand  miles  in  li^tJS — nearly  sutHcient  to  twice  engirillo  the 
earth.     Our  peoi'le  are  unsurpasised  in  enterprise  and  intel- 
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ligence,  and  our  benignant  Government,  which  is  at  once 
our  pride  and  glory,  has  made  our  country  the  hope  and  ref- 
uge of  the  world. 

Ours  is  no  land  of  "  organized  ignorance."  Systems  of 
schools,  free  alike  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
pervade  nearly  every  section  of  the  country,  and  from  every 
town,  and  village,  and  hamlet,  churches  point  their  "  taper 
fingers  toward  Heaven."  Our  Constitution  guarantees  us 
the  two  greatest  rights  of  manhood :  freedom  to  worship  God 
as  we  please,  and  the  right  to  elect  our  own  rulers.  And  the 
flag  we  love  and  revere  now  equally  protects  all  its  children, 
native-bom  or  adopted ;  our  Government  having,  by  recent 
l^slatiou,  declared  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  the  old 
feudal  doctrine,  "  once  a  subject,  always  a  subject,"  must  be 
abandoned,  and  that  she  wiU  maintain  the  rights  of  her  natu- 
rab'zed  citizens  here  or  in  foreign  lands,  and  accord  to  their 
persons  and  property  the  same  protection  as  to  her  native-bom 
citizens. 

To  the  natural  advantages  of  our  country  and  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  institutions,  we  owe  the  fact  that  within  a  few 
score  years  we  have  grown  from  an  English  colony  to  be  one 
of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth,  numbering  thirty-five  to 
forty  millions  of  people,  of  whom  it»is  estimated  that  the 
emigrants  drawn  to  our  land  of  mingling  nationalities  since 
the  year  1790,  now  comprise,  with  their  descendants,  over 
twenty  millions. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  a  distinguished  American  states- 
man, in  an  argument  to  sustain  and  extend  the  rights  of  the 
foreign-bom  among  us,  thus  eloquently  referred  to  their  claims 
upon  our  hospitality  and  affection : — 

"  The  history  of  our  country,  in  its  humblest  as  well  as 
most  exalted  spheres,  testifies  to  the  merits  of  foreigners. 
Their  strong  arms  have  helped  furrow  our  broad  territory 
with  canals,  and  stretch  in  every  direction  the  iron  rail. 
They  have  filled  our  workshops,  navigated  our  ships,  and 
even  tilled  our  fields.  Go  where  you  will,  among  the  hardy 
sons  of  toil  on  land  or  sea,  and  there  you  will  find  industrious 
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and  faitLful  foreigners  bending  their  mnBclee  to  the  work. 
At  the  bar  and  in  the  high  places  of  commerce  joa  will  find  . 
tbctn.  Enter  the  retreats  of  learning,  and  there  ;ou  will  find 
them,  too,  shedding  upon  our  country  the  glory  of  science. 
Xor  can  any  reflection  be  cast  upon  foreigners  claiming  hospi- 
tality now,  which  will  not  glance  at  once  upon  the  distin- 
gQiBhcd  living  and  the  illnstriona  dead — upon  the  Irish  Mont- 
gomery, who  perished  for  us  at  the  gates  of  Quebec ;  upon 
Pulaski,  the  Fole,  who  perished  for  ub  at  SaTaonah ;  upon 
De  Kalb  and  Steuben,  the  generoas  Germans,  who  aided  our 
weakness  by  their  military  experience ;  upon  Paul  Jones,  the 
Scotchman,  who  lent  bis  unBurpasBed  courage  to  the  infant 
thunders  of  our  Navy  ;  also  upon  those  great  European  liber- 
ators, Kosciusko,  of  Poland,  and  La  Fayette,  of  France,  each 
of  whom  paid  his  earliest  vows  to  liberty  in  onr  cause.  Nor 
should  this  list  be  confined  to  military  characters,  so  long  as 
we  gratefully  cherish  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
was  Ivom  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  name  of  Albert  Gal- 
latin, who  was  bom  in  Switzerland,  and  never,  to tlie  close  of 
hia  octiigenarian  career,  loat  the  French  accent  of  his  boyhood 
— l>olh  of  whom  rendered  civic  services  which  may  be  com- 
memorated among  the  victories  of  peace." 

jViid  now  that  the  unhap]>y  strife  which  has  torn  our  chast- 
ened country  is  ended,  we  can  realize  that  it  has  been  tlie  seal 
of  our  National  greatness,  lit  its  peril  we  have  felt  its  value, 
and  in  battling  for  its  integrity  we  iiave  inspired  increased 
affection  for  its  institutions.  It  has  developed  our  sinews  and 
ahown  us  our  strength  ;  and  again  a 

" — Lanil  of  happy  Unionl  where  the  East 

Smiles  oti  thu  We«t  in  luve,  sod  Norlhem  sdovs 
Mult  in  the  ardor  of  the  genial  South  I" — 

we  arc  entering  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  to  which  even  the 
annals  of  our  own  country  present  no  parallel. 

It  is  stated,  upon  the  oilicial  authority  ot  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells, 
Special  C'mmissioner  of  the  Revenne,  that 

*'  Since  the  termination  of  tlie  war  more  iron  furnaces  have 
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been  erected,  more  pig-iron  smelted,  more  bars  rolled,  more 
steel  made,  more  coal  mined,  more  lumber  sawed  and  hewed, 
more  vessels  built  upon  our  inland  waters,  more  houses  con- 
structed, more  manufactories  of  diflFerent  kinds  started,  more 
cotton  spun  and  woven,  more  petroleum  collected,  refined, 
and  exported,  than  in  any  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country." 

During  the  last  two  years  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
sturdy  immigrants  have  landed  upon  our  shores,  and  there  is 
no  ebb  to  the  flowing  tide.  Our  land  is  ringing  with  the  din 
of  her  internal  improvements ;  cottages  are  springing  up  far 
away  to  the  west  upon  sunny  acres  where,  but  yesterday, 
roamed  the  Indian  and  the  buflulo.  Grand  lines  of  railroad 
are  stretching  out  across  the  continent — iron  monsters  rest- 
ing upon  either  ocean,  swallowing  the  values  of  one  hemi- 
sphere to  void  them  upon  the  other — revealing  what  our  first 
Great  Emigrant,  Columbus,  vainly  sought  to  manifest  in  the 
gloom  of  earlier  ages — that  the  shortest  way  to  the  Indies  was 
via  America. 

Now  that  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  entirely  completed,  an 
almost  marvelous  fact,  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco  are 
united  by  a  continuous  track  thirty-four  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  the  development  of  those  portions  of  our  domain 
which  lie  upon  the  "  sunset  side "  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
must  be  accelerated  under  its  mighty  agency  in  proportion  to 
their  increased  facilities  of  access. 

And  all  we  have,  and  are,  or  may  be,  as  a  nation,  we  oflTer 
to  share  with  the  struggling  millions  of  the  earth. 

Our  Homestead  Law — one  of  the  most  beneficent  enactments 
of  any  age,  or  country,  and  one  which  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  honor  the  American  name,  and  make  it  loved 
throughout  the  earth— provides  that  each  male  or  female 
settler,  after  five  years'  occupation,  becomes  the  owner  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  on  payment  of  ten  dollars  and  the 
land  officer's  fees,  providing  such  settler  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  has  declared  an  intention  to  become  so ;  and 
it  further  provides  that  no  land  acquired  under  the  provisions 
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of  this  act  shall,  in  anj  event,  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  any 
debts  contracted  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  patent  therefor. 

In  March  last,  our  House  of  Ecpresentatives  passed,  with- 
out division,  the  following  resolntion: — 

"  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  carry  into  ftdl  and  complete 
effect  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  Pre-emption  and  Homestead 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  further  sales  of  the  agricultural 
public  lands  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law ;  and  that  all  pro- 
posed grants  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads, 
or  for  other  special  objects,  should  be  carefully  scrutinized, 
and  rigidly  subordinated  to  the  paramount  purpose  of  secur- 
ing homes  for  the  landless  poor^  the  actual  settlement  and 
tillage  of  the  public  domain,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
the  national  wealth." 

[Both  the  Homestead  and  Pre-emption  Laws  may  be  found 
at  length,  further  on  in  this  book.] 

We  want  yet  more  people  to  wake  our  sleeping  wealth ; 
strong-armed  men  to  press  to  the  front  in  our  march  of  civil- 
ization, and  conquer  easy  victories  with  tlic  plo\vshare — to 
"tickle  our  prairies  with  a  hoe  that  they  may  laugh  with  a 
harvest."  We  offer  them  the  greatest  boon  on  earth — Man- 
hood and  Independence.  As  one  of  our  most  eminent  states- 
men lias  nobly  said : — 

*'  There  are  our  broad  lands,  stretching  toward  the  setting 
sun  ;  let  them  come  and  take  them.  Ourselves  the  children 
of  the  pilgrims  of  a  former  generation,  let  us  not  turn  from 
the  pilgrims  of  the  present.  Let  the  home  founded  by  our 
emigrant  fathers  continue  open  in  its  many  mansions  to  the 
emigrants  of  to-day." 

In  our  favored  land  the  capitalist  may  find  abundant  scope 
for  the  profitable  use  of  all  his  resources.  Says  J.  Ross 
I»BOWNE,  in  his  recent  Report  upon  the  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  Pacific  States  and  Territories:  '*  Explorations  made  by 
prominent  parties  during  the  past  ye;ir  in  many  parts  of  the 
minerid  regions  hitherto  unknown,  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  the  mineral  deposit  is  much  larger  than  was  ever 
before  supposed.     It  is   safe   to   assume  that  of  the   claims 
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already  recorded  in  settled  parts  of  the  country  and  known  to 
be  valuable,  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  is  being  worked ; 
and  of  those  worked,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  pays 
any  thing  over  expenses,  owing  to  mismanagement,  inefficient 
systems  of  reducing  the  ores,  want  of  capital,  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  other  causes  susceptible  of  remedy.  With 
such  wealth  of  treasure  lying  dormant,  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  by  the  increased  facilities  f6r  transportation  and  access 
to  the  mines,  soon  to  be  furnished  by  the  Pacific  Railroad 
and  its  proposed  branches,  and  the  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  ores,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  a 
national  school  of  mines,  the  yield  must  eventually  increase." 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  above  alluded  to,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washing 
ton,  the  bullion  product  of  the  United  States  for  1867,  was 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  hundreds  of  railroads  yet  to  be  built ;  a  quartz- 
mill  or  a  flouring-mill,  a  saw-mill,  or  a  paper-mill,  is  or  will 
be  wanted  in  every  valley  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Saskatchewan ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  water 
power  to  be  made  available.  Let  us  refer  to  two  prominent 
instances  in  a  single  State :  "  It  is  said  by  competent  engineers 
that  the  I  alls  of  St.  Anthony  alone  have  an  available  capacity 
more  than  sufficient  to  drive  all  the  twenty-five  million 
spindles,  and  four  thousand  mills  of  England  and  Scotland 
combined.  *  *  *  And  this  splendid  cataract  forms  the 
tcnniuus  of  continuous  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
same  w^aters  which  lavish  on  the  broken  ledges  of  limestone  a 
strength  sufficient  to  weave  the  garments  of  the  world,  may 
receive  the  staples  of  its  mills  almost  at  their  very  doors, 
and  distribute  them  to  every  part  of  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi."  The  Falls  of  the  St.  Louis  Eiver,  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  are  said  to  possess  equal 
hydraulic  power,  and,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  of 
the  great  lakes,  where,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Louis,  must 
soon  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  inland  cities,  and  the  terminus 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  its  advantages  are  apparent 
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And  thrcughoat  the  Sonth  everywhere,  are  millions  of  acres 
of  the  finest  cotton,  wheat,  sugar,  and  rice  lands  in  the  world — 
many  of  them  fenced  and  improved — that  to-day  await  a  pnr- 
chaeer  at  a  price  that,  a  few  years  hence,  will  be  bat  the  simple 
interest  of  their  current  value* 

If  past  experience  be  worth  any  thing — if  we  may  judge  from 
the  rapid  settlement  and  appreciation  in  value  of  the  lands  of 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana — 6urely  the  lands  of  the  newer 
States  and  Territories,  with  their  genial  climate,  great  fertility, 
and  vast  mineral  wealth — under  the  added  stimulus  of  the 
great  railroads  opening  up  to  their  products  the  markets  of  the 
West  as  well  as  the  East,  and  a  larger  national  immigration 
than  ever  before — can  not  idly  linger  in  their  advancement. 
On  the  contrary,  all  reasonable  inference  tells  us  that  they 
will  as  far  outstrip  tho  older  States  of  the  West  in  rapidity  of 
development,  as  the  emigrant  ot  to-day  upon  the  iron  horse 
outrides  the  pioneers  of  those  States  moving  slowly  on  in  the 
Inmbering  wagons  of  the  past 


CHAPTER  n. 

Thebb  are  seasons  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  when  the  clouds 
seem  to  close  thicklj  in  about  us — ^when,  for  instance,  some 
circumstance  brings  forcibly  home  the  possible  loss  of  health, 
or  failure  in  business,  or  lack  of  employment ;  or  we  are  worn 
4ind  wearied  with  the  bustle,  and  din,  and  vice  of  our  great 
cities,  and  yearn  for  a  more  quiet  and  a  purer  life. 

At  such  times  who  has  not  felt  himself  inspired  with  what 
we  may  call  the  instinct  of  emigration,  akin,  perhaps,  to  that 
of  the  birds  of  passagp,  and  turned  his  thoughts  fondly  and 
longingly  toward  some  ideal  spot  among  the  broad  fields  and 
green  pastures,  the  murmuring  streams,  and  long  valleys  of  the 
West  or  South,  believing  that  a  more  vigorous  health,  or  a 
larger  independence,  or  a  happier  home,  awaits  him  there? 

And  the  gloomier  our  surroundings,  the  more  attractive  do 
these  Arcadian  homes  appear  to  us,  as  we  best  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  an  illuminated  picture  from  a  darkened  stand-point. 

While  there  are  many  to  whom  these  thoughts  are  nothing 
but  abstractions  or  pleasant  day-dreams,  there  are  also  multi- 
tudes whose  desire  to  emigrate  is  an  ever  present  reality — who 
are  eagerly  awaiting  the  opportunity  or  the  means  to  go  forth, 
or  for  light  to  guide  their  willing  feet;  others  still,  lacking 
only  resolution,  who  should  remember  that,  '*  no  great  deed  ia 
done  by  falterers  who  ask  for  certainty."  Tens  of  thousands 
of  smiling  cottages,  and  well-fenced  and  cultivated  farms,  and 
other  evidences  of  thrift  and  happiness  throughout  the  great 
West,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  the  rewards 
of  emigration. 

And  there  are  other  thousands  who  ought  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  migration  if  they  have  it  not,  and  strike  out  for  new  fields 
of  enterprise.     Farmers  of  the  Atlantic  States,  who  have 
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Tunly  toiled  for  years  to  get  "  forehanded,"  op  to  pay  off  "  the 
little  mertgago;"  or  their  growtt-Dj)  sons,  to  TvboBe  sturdy 
labor  lliR  nwkv  at-roa  of  tbe  old  home-farm  offer  no  adequate 
reward.  An<l  that  large  class  of  aimless  men,  who  are  floating 
where  they  should  row — lingering  around  our  large  cities, 
waiting  for  auniethiug  to  "turn  up"  which  will  enable  them 
to  live  without  labor  and  he  "genteel,"  always  disapitointed 
and  unsucceeeful  in  the  great  battle  of  life  I  Is  it  not  etrange 
that  these  men  elect  to  stru^le  with  poverty  all  their  days, 
when  the  good  God  of  Nature  has  so  bountifully  blessed  us 
with  lands  of  beauty  and  fruitfulneea,  to  be  had  for  the  taking ; 
and  remunerative  fields  for  energy  and  muscle  in  a  thousand 
ftvocatione,  at  a  time  when  the  growing  dignity  of  titling  the 
aoil,  and  labor  of  all  kinds,  is  acknowledged  throughout  the 
world ;  and  when  tbe  inventive  genius  of  our  people  has  eaar 
bled  us  to  pro<luce  with  the  same  labor  more  bread,  and  meat, 
and  clothing  tbnu  ever  before? 

lie  who  trHn>]ilnnla  himself  to  a  new  country  comes  up  out 
of  the  oM  routine  of  thought  and  action  into  new  life  and 
vigiir,  lie  gives  a  portion  of  tbe  peculiarities  of  bis  earlier 
esj-crieiice  and  knowledge  to  the  general  fund,  and  receives  a 
multii)l!cd  experience  in  return.  Every  thing  about  bim  h 
puggestive.  It  calld  him  out — it  stimulates  bis  exertion.  If  lio 
ha.-  t>cen  before  unsuccesoful,  be  may  here  begin  life  anew ;  and 
Ftanding  erect  among  bis  fellowa;  retrieve  tbe  crrtirs  or  mis- 
foriunes  of  earlier  years.  A  new  range  of  ideas  is  given  to 
every  man  who  emigrates,  be  be  fanner  or  tiardoiiL-r,  fruit- 
grower, cattle- rai per,  merchant,  carpenter,  bricklayer,  lawyer, 
or  physician. 

We  can  anticipate  that  a  most  important  (jnestion  uilii 
many  will  be— "With  how  little  money  can  I  prudently  under- 
take this  fireat  change! — ^hoiv  mncb  will  it  require  to  establisb 
my  family  comfortably  in  a  new  home,  and  support  them  until 
my  fann  yields  returns? 

So  mncb  depends  upon  what  tbe  emigrant  may  consider  as 
the  ^tandanl  of  comfort — upon  ids  willingness  to  undergo  the 
grt-at(.-r  or  ler*  orivations  incident  to  life  in  a  new  homo- -upon 
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Ilia  tastes  and  habits — upon  his  energy  and  resolution — ^npon 
the  helping  hands  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  many  other 
modifying  circumstances — that  what  one  may  find  an  ample 
capital,  another  might  consider  totally  inadequate. 

A  distinguished  journalist,  who  is  regarded  as  authority 
upon  subjects  connected  with  emigration,  says : — 

''  The  pioneers  who  settled  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas,  averaged  a 
good  deal  less  than  seven  hun  dred  dollars  each  as  their  outfit. 
With  seven  hundred  dollars,  a  man  may  take  up  a  quarter- 
section  of  homestead  land,  buy  a  team  and  cow,  build  a  cabin 
and  cattle-shelter,  get  a  few  implements,  bre^k  up  and  sow  or 
plant  twenty  acres  of  prairie,  and  have  a  crop  growing.  *  ♦  * 
At  the  end  of  five  years  he  should,  with  fair  luck,  have  forty 
acres  under  good  cultivation,  as  many  more  fenced  in  for  hay 
and  pasture,  and  a  fair  stock  of  young  cattle.  After  that,  he 
may  pass  an  Eight-Hour  law  for  himself  and  wife,  and  live  in 
substantial  independence  and  comfort." 

While  the  emigrant  would  probably  succeed  with  less,  he  can 
not  have  too  much  money.  Men  with  means,  possess  in  the 
newer  portions  of  our  country,  as  elsewhere,  great  advantages. 
It  will  be  understood  that  free  homesteads  under  the  acts  of 
Congress  are  not  to  be  found  near  great  cities  or  villages. 
They  are  only  to  be  secured  in  thinly  settled  and  more  remote 
districts,  back  from  lines  of» railroads  and  steamboat  landings. 
As  a  rule,  he  who  settles  under  the  homestead  law  must  be 
content  to  wait  a  few  months,  or  years,  to  hear  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  from  his  own  door-step.  Others  may  select  the 
spot  where  they  wish  to  settle,  and  purchase  improved  lands 
nearer  to  market  and  educational  advantages,  at  prices  ranging 
from  three  dollars  upward,  or  find  abundant  opportunities  to 
engage  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  pursuits. 

There  are  railroad  companies  in  the  West,  owning  large 
quantities  of  desirable  land  along  their  lines,  which  they  oflTer 
at  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  requiring  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  amount  in  cash,  and  gi^^ng  a  long  time  upon 
the  remainder,  at  low  interest 
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A  few  sDggeBtionB  to  those  seeking  new  homes  may  not  be 
amias. 

And  first,  as  health  is  the  greatest  earthlj  blessing,  so  it 
i^bould  be  first  considered,  especially  by  those  with  families. 
The  healthfulness  of  any  proposed  point  of  settlement  should 
be  fully  ascertained  by  the  emigrant,  as  the  preliminary  step  in 
his  investigations.  While  our  country  embraces  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  climate,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  remarkably  healthy.  There  arc 
localitied  which  may,  more  or  less,  require  seasons  of  acclima- 
tion ;  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  are  absolutely  unhealthy. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  avoidance  of  low,  swampy  lands,  may  be 
reoommended. 

Other  important  considerations  are  : — ^The  quality  and  price 
of  land  at  the  point  where  you  would  go  ?  Is  it  well-watered  f 
Is  it  cleared  land,  or  timber,  or  prairie  f  What  are  its  pros- 
pects in  re8j>ect  to  an  increased  population,  and  the  consequent 
advancement  in  the  value  of  property  ?  AVhat  are  the  school 
and  relijrious  advantages?  Can  workmen  be  liad,  and  wliat 
are  wages  ?  And  in  view  of  the  influence  such  things  liave 
njK)n  children,  and  upon  the  social  happiness  of  yourself  and 
frtrnily,  can  vines,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  be  easily  raised? 
What  is  the  general  tone  of  society  ?  What  the  relative  num- 
lM?r  of  working  days  in  the  year  ?  Will  your  stock  need  hous- 
in;r  in  winter,  and  for  liow  long  ?  &c. 

Answers  to  these  queries  will  ^be  found  further  on,  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  each  State. 

To  the  foreign  emigrant  we  kindly  suggest,  that  while  we 
need  his  muscle  more  than  his  money,  there  may  be  incon- 
venience to  himself  and  his  family,  in  landing  upon  our  shores 
i-ntirely  destitute.  Let  him,  if  possible,  have  enough  for  itn- 
inediate  wants,  and  to  carry  them  away  from  the  crowded 
cities  of  tlie  coast.  If,  in  addition,  he  brings  with  him  a  few 
hundred  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  his  seed,  and  stock, 
and  tools,  he  may  feel  sure  that  he  has  within  hi:^  reach  the 
new  home,  with  its  comforts  and  freedom,  which  he  has  crossed 
the  ocean  to  find. 

Nearlv  all  emi<jTants  to  the  United  States  of  America,  land 
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in  New  York  City.  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  emigrant  veMcl 
at  quarantine  station,  six  miles  below  the  city,  she  is  boarded 
by  an  officer  who  ascertains  the  number  of  passengers,  and 
their  condition  in  respect  to  health,  &c.  He  also  hears  all 
complaints,  which  he  reports  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emi- 
gration in  New  York.  Proceeding,  the  vessel  casts  anchor 
in  the  stream  convenient  to  the  great  landing  depot  called 
Castle  Garden.  After  an  examination  of  the  luggage  by  the 
Inspector  of  Customs,  it  is  checked  and,  with  the  passengers, 
transferred  to  bai*ges  and  steam-tugs,  and  landed  at  the  Castle 
Garden  pier.  Here,  the  emigrants  are  examined  by  a  medical 
officer,  the  sick  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  all  blind  persons,  crip- 
ples, lunatics,  or  others  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  are 
subject  to  special  bonds.  This  examination  being  ended,  the 
names,  former  place  of  residence  and  intended  destination  of 
the  emigrants,  with  other  particulars,  are  registered,  and  they 
are  then  at  liberty  to  go  their  several  ways. 

Castle  Garden  is  under  the  management  of  Government 
officials,  none  of  whom  are  allowed  to  charge  or  receive  money 
for  any  services  they  may  render.  It  has  for  twelve  years  been 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  reception  of  emigrants,  and  is  con- 
veniently fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  Connected  with  the  de- 
partment is  a  "  labor  exchange"  or  intelligence  office,  designed 
to  furnish  employment  for  emigrants  of  both  sexes,  among 
tanners  and  others  throughout  the  country.  In  August  of  the 
present  year,  Mr.  Ekbe,  Superintendent  of  the  Castle  Garden 
Labor  Exchange,  stated  that  the  demand  for  laborers  had  for 
several  months  been  larger  than  the  supply. 

Further  on  in  this  work  the  reader  may  find  a  table,  show* 
ing  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labor  per  month, 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  b(K)k  also  contains  relia- 
ble maps  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  a  general 
map  of  the  United  States.  Also  a  chapter  explaining  the  dif- 
ferent routes  by  which  to  reach  various  parts  of  the  country, 
&c.  The  price  of  lands,  climate,  productions,  and  general 
advantages  of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  will  be  found  in 
the  chapters  devoted  respectively  to  them. 
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And  now,  before  we  pass  to  the  conBideration  of  eacli  State 
by  itael^  we  would  grasp  each  emigrant  by  tlie  hand  and  bid 
faim  Uod  apeed  I — whether  he  be  one  of  our  owa  □orthcastcm 
hrmera,  who  has  hopeleasly  wrestled  with  long  and  ligoroaa 
wintciB  upon  a  ecanty  and  barren  soil ;  one  of  the  fair-haired 
•ons  of  Faderland — the  wailing  children  of  old  Ireland — 
the  ainewy  men  who  live  by  the  soonding  shorea  of  Nor- 
way—or any  one  of  the  down-trodden  millions  of  the  Old 
World  who  would  earn  a  nobler  manhood,  and  whose  wistful 
eyea,  following  the  setting  son,  yearn  to  behold  a  happier 
hcHoe  among  the  green  meadows  of  our  own  land. 

May  this  volame  help  to  guide  many  such  timid  and  on- 
ceitiun  feet  from  poverty  and  hopolesB  toil,  to  happineaa  and 
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hsr  the  montli  of  February,  1848,  gold  was  fonnd  in  one  of 
the  streams  of  an  almost  unknown  region  far  away  to  the  west, 
upon  the  shores  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  Under  Almighty 
direction,  this  discovery  gave  the  impetus  to  an  emigration 
thither,  which  has  since  sprung  upon  a  wondering  world  that 
most  marvelous  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  American  people,  now  known  as  the  State 
of  Cah'fornia.  • 

As  no  other  age  could  have  fostered,  so  no  people  but 
this  could  have  compassed  such  amazing  results  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  years.  Then,  a  strange,  wild,  solitary  land; 
now,  California  sits  enthroned  in  opulence  and  power,  Queen 
of  the  Pacific  and  Pride  of  the  Nation.  Behind  the  "  Goldai 
Gate  "  her  metropolis  sits  regnant,  and  the  oldest  nations  of 
the  earth  pay  her  peaceful  tribute.  Yessels  from  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world  furl  their  sails  in  her  beautiful  harbor, 
mingling  their  masts  and  spars  to  the  semblance  of  a  leafless 
forest. 

Thousands  of  earnest  men  have  crept  up  the  slopes  of  her 
mighty  mountains,  and  torn  from  canons  and  gorges  their  dor- 
mant wealth ;  sent  home  for  wives  and  families,  and  built 
towns  and  cities,  with  churches  and  schools,  and  telegraphs, 
and  railroads.  Along  her  rivers  and  valleys,  others  have 
swept  away  the  wild  tule  and  the  vegetation  of  nature,  and 
touched  the  fertile  acres  to  the  kindlier  issues  of  wheat  and 
corn,  until  now,  throughout  her  length  and  breadth,  California 
glows  and  thrills  with  the  spirit  of  Progress  and  the  quicken- 
ing instincts  of  her  splendid  future. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  which  is  now  (June,  18G9,)  completed 
— will  make  San  Francisco  a  commercial  center  of  the  world, 
the  Metropolis  of  a  Hemisphere.    It  will  enable  her,  while 
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irilh  one  arm  she  swoops  op  the  comroerco  of  the  Indira  and 
the  mjTiad'pcopIed  nations  of  the  Orient,  to  stretch  ttie  other 
across  tlie  continent  and  graap  the  traffic  of  the  groat  marls 
of  the  Atlantic.  California's  border  lines  extend  750  mitee  in 
lenfrth  by  230  in  breadth,  embracing  every  descriptioo  of  saln- 
brioDS  climate,  from  tropical  to  northern  temperate ;  and  her 
wonderfully  fertile  Boil  is  equally  rersatile  in  its  broad  range 
of  production.  The  fame  of  her  mineral  resonrces  is  world- 
wide, and  her  manofactnring  facilities  rival  those  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  < 

According  to  a  late  semi-ofBcial  enumeration,  the  present 
tttal  population  of  California  isabont  550,000,  of  which  about 
two-tliinis  are  males.  Of  the  entire  population  one-fiflb  are 
children  nnder  eighteen  years  of  ago.  There  are  in  the  State 
t>0,0(iO  ChinedO,  7,000  Indians,  and  5,000  colored,  included  in 
the  above-named  total.  According  to  the  "  TamuNE  Almanac," 
tin-  li>tJil  vote  fur  (Jovenior  of  tlie  State  in  Septemlior,  1807, 
wa«  '.'S,;!."!".' ;  but  the  actual  number  of  voters  in  the  State  is 
iib.rtit  130,n00,  uf  which  55,000  are  from  tlic  free  States, 
5i'.i>ii0  from  the  former  slave  States,  2 0,O0U Germans,  Swedes, 
IXmi-fi,  Rnssians,  Ac. ;  15,000  Irish,  5,000  English,  Scotch  and 
Wflsb.  5,0(1)  Frencli,  Spanish- Americans,  Italians,  &c. 

A*  an  illuiitnitiitn  of  California's  capacity  for  wheat-raising, 
it  is  iittiirially  Btate<)  th,at,  from  Jaiiunry  Ist  to  October  1st  uf 
l:irit  yt'ar  (!'i6(),  174  ships  Biiilod  from  San  Francisco  with 
i-iirpHjri  (if  wheat — 113  of  which  went  to  Europe,  31  to 
Atluntji'  ports,  and  30  to  China;  and,  aa  showing  tiic  protiti, 
ff  rtock-raising,  it  is  also  officially  stated  that  the  8bcei»-finu 
of  Flint,  liixby  &  Co.,  Monterey  County,  own  75,000  sheep, 
wliich  tved  on  a  range  of  200,000  acres.  The  firm  commenced 
slief]  "-raising  fifteen  years  ago,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000. 

I'riHn  the  very  able  and  interesting  Report,  for  1567,  of 
lion.  .TosKpii  S.  AViLSOs,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
( )fiioe,  we  extract  the  following  respecting  California : — 

LAM>. 

Its    an-a  is  18$,881  square  milea,  or   120,047,810    acres,  of 
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which  not  loss  than  89,000,000,  inohKling  swamp  and  tul6  lands, 
capahle  of  reehimatiou,  are  suited  to  some  kinds  of  profitable 
husbandry.  Of  tliese  over  40,000,000  are  fit  for  the  plow,  and 
the  remainder  j  present  excellent  facilities  for  stock-raismg,  fruit- 
groAving,  and  all  tlie  other  branches  of  apiculture.  Tins  agri- 
cultural area  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the 
entire  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  State  also  contains  about 
40,000,000  of  acres  of  n^ineral  land,  unsurpassed  for  productive- 
ness. About  thirty  millions  of  acres  have  been  surveyed,  leaving  a 
residue  unsurveyed  of  ninety  millions.  Nearly  nine  millions  have 
been  granted  to  the  State  by  the  General  Government,  under 
various  acts  of  Congress,  for  Common  Schools,  Agricultural 
Colleges,  Public  Buildings,  and  Internal  Improvements. 

Of  the  forty  million  acres  of  arable  land,  fourteen  millions  are 
found  in  the  basin  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  six- 
teen millions  in  the  coast  valleys,  and  the  residue  in  the  region  called 
the  "  Colorado  Desert "  in  Owen's  River  valley,  and  the  Klamath 
basin.  When  irrigation  is  practiced  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  it 
must  be  within  a  few  years,  and  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  is 
brought  under  its  influence,  much  of  what  is  now  characterized 
as  "  desert "  will  become  productive  and  valuable.  The  land  not 
fit  for  the  plow,  but  valuable  for  grazing,  and  in  a  measure  for 
horticultural  purposes,  especially  the  grape  culture,  is  to  be  found 
on  the  foot-hills  and  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range 
mountains. 

CLIMATE,   PRODUCTS,   ETC 

rhe  soil  and  climate  of  California,  are  eminently  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  hops,  tobacco,  hay,  and 
sorghum  ;  in  certain  localities,  to  com,  cotton,  the  southern  sugar- 
cane ;  to  almost  every  variety  of  garden  vegetables  cultivated 
east  (»f  the  Rocky  ^Mountains ;  to  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  nectarine,  quince,  fig  and  grape ;  and  along  the  southern 
coast,  to  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  olive,  pomegranate,  aloe,  filbert, 
walnut,  hard  and  soft-shell  almond,  currants,  prunes,  pine-apples, 
and  the  plantain,  banana,  cocoa-nut  and  indigo.  Strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  figs,  grapes,  and  the 
hardier  fruits,  as  the  apple,  peach  and  pear,  succeed  well  in  every 
portion  of  the  State.  There  are  very  few  parts  of  the  world 
where  fruit-trees  grow  so  rapidly,  bear  so  early,  so  regularly, 
so  abundantly,  and  produce  fruit  of  such  size,  and  where  so  great 
a  variety  can  be  produced,  and  of  such  superior  quality,  as  on  the 
southern  coast  of  California.  The  pear  is  more  especially  the 
fruit-tree  of  California.  It  thrives  m  all  parts  of  the  State; 
neither  tree  nor  fniit  is  subject  to  any  form  of  disease,  the  fruit 
being  everywhere  of  delicious  flavor  and  large  size.  Some  trees 
produce  aniniallv  forty  bushels  of  pears. 

The  varied  climate  on  the  Pacific,  its  freedom  from  frosts, 
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r«yvn  coM,  ami  furious  RtoraiA,  (rive  it  Epccial  ii(1vnntages  as  a 
fniit-growitiK  n'jjion  ;  and  although  the  trwa  grow  moru  rapidly 
uiid  iH-ar  miu-li  earlit-r  than  on  the  Atlantic,  thi'j:  arc  not  sulyect 
111  early  docay.  The  fruit-trees  of  the  Sliesionx,  innnv  of  them 
thirty  and  forty  years  old,  are  still  in  excellent  contfition,  and 
full  U-arin}!',  not  naving  fuiled  at  any  season  daring  the  p.iKt  In'cnty 
yean*  Id  produce  yood  crops,  Kxiiericncc  has  cstami.shcd  the 
fact,  that  the  clininio  and  soil  of  California  are  equal  to  any  in 
the  world  in  thdr  adaptation  to  grape  culture  and  the  niainifacturo 
of  wine.  The  yield  of  the  prapo  has  been  lanter,  its  freedom 
from  disease  greater,  than  in  the  most  cek-brated  Knropean  vine- 
yards. Three  hundred  varieties  have  been  already  sncessfuliy 
cultivated,  including  the  choice  foreign  wine-producing  grapes; 
and  so  diversified  are  the  soil  and  climute  that  all  wines  can  bo 
produced  here,  and  even  superior  in  quality  to  the  imported. 

The  vine  in  California  is  not  subject  to  the  oidium  or  grape 
disease,  frequently  so  destnictive  iu  other  countries,  nor  is  it 
liable  to  mildew.  The  vineyards  of  the  State  seldom,  or  never, 
yield  leas  than  one  thousand  pounds  of  grapes  per  a<'re,  and  even 
twenty  thouiund  pounds  have  been  produced.  The  crops  are 
residar  every  year,  and  as  there  are  ncil  her  severe  frnsis,  nor  hail, 
niin,  or  ihuii.lvr  storms,  from  the  biuldiii;:  of  the  vines  unlil  ilie 
I  i:nlhered,  they  are  not  liable  to  the  accidents  ami  driuv- 
iltending  them'  in  olher  jdaccs.  In  Kun>|>e,  the  vine  is 
trained  with  a  stock  tour  feet  liiirh,  and  supported  by  a  |>ole  ])nt 
up  evrrv  vear  to  which  the  vine  is  f;istened.  In  Oalitornia  it 
stands  lihiiie,  the  labor  thus  f;ir  being  nothing  coiniiured  with 
that  lH"*ti>wed  upon  the  best  Kiiro|H':in  vinevards.  'I  lie  mimber 
of  vines  itlri'ady  set,  all  of  whieh  will  be  in  full  bearing  in  three 
years,  i*  estimated  at  nearly  thirty  millions. 

In  IS6:f,  the  total  number  plante<l  in  vineyards  in  the  State, 
was  nearly  three  and  a  half  tnilHims,  shoiving  an  increase  of 
iwenty-five  millions  in  four  years.  Hock,  champagne,  i>ort,  and 
ol.iret,  constitute  the  varieties  of  wine  already  ex])orte<l.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  when  the  California  wine-makers  have 
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not  only  beauty,  but  substantial  wealth  to  the  Stat 
the  fruits  cultivated  on  the  southern  coast  <luring  the  present 
year,  have  lieen  the  orange,  lenmn,  fig,  lime,  the  English  walnut, 
almond,  olive,  apricot,  and  nectarine,  numbering  in  the  aggregate 
t)etween  J00,CIO0  and  500,000  trees,  in  a  gn>ator  or  less  state  of 
maturity.  The  cultivation  of  these  and  other  fruits,  is  rapidly 
extending  in  California,  with  marked  sticcess,      •        *        • 
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As  both  the  mulberry  and  the  silk-worm  are  so  thrifty,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  silk  culture  will  succeed,  and  tnat  it  will 
become  an  important  interest  in  the  State.  Eight  hundred  thou- 
sand cocoons  were  brought  into  market  in  1865,  and  six  times  that 
number  in  1806.  Two  Targe  silk  factories  have  been  established 
in  the  State,  and  silk  of  very  excellent  quality  is  being  manu- 
factured. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  tea-plant  has  received  attention, 
but  we  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  how  far  successfully, 
during  the  last  few  years. 

The  wlieat  product  is  large  and  constantly  increasing.  In 
favorable  seasons  fiftv  and  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  no  unusual 
yield.  The  wheat  of  certain  localities  is  especially  rich  in  gluten, 
commanding  for  its  superior  quality  the  highest  price  in  New 
York.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  flintiness  or  aryness,  being 
especially  adapted  for  shipment  to  tropical  countries  where  the 
moister  flour  is  soon  subject  to  fermentation. 

The  climate  of  California  is  favorable  to  stock-raising,  and  in 
many  parts  this  is  the  leading  branch  of  husbandry.  Horses, 
mules,  oxen,  beef  cattle,  cows  and  sheep,  are  extensively  raised. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  industry. 
The  mild  winters  permit  the  sheep  to  graze  throughout  the  year, 
it  being  claimed  that  sheep  bred  in  California  are  at  two  years 
of  age  usually  as  large  and  heavy  as  those  three  years  old  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Improved  breeds  have  been  extensively  imported. 
The  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  form  sheep 
walks  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  with  abundance  of  excellent 
pasture  throughout  the  year.  Woolen  manufiictures  already  take 
high  rank,  and  much  ot  the  wool  raised  is  manufactured  within 
the  State  into  cloths  and  blankets. 

TiMBKU. — California  has  an  abundance  of  timber  of  the  finest 
varieties.  The  northern  part  of  the  coast  is  well  covered  with 
spruce,  pine,  and  red-wood,  and  the  valleys  have  beautiful  groves 
of  oak.  Tlie  western  flank  of  the  Sierra  is  a  long,  wide  slope, 
timbered  and  grassy,  with  intervals  of  arable  soil,  copiously 
watered  by  numerous  streams.  Its  length  is  600  miles,  with  a 
Avidth  of  70,  from  the  summit  to  the  termination  of  the  foot-hills 
in  the  edge  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin. 

This  wide  slope  of  gentle  ascent  is  covered  with  timber;  first, 
with  the  oak,  the  manzanita,  and  nut-pine,  to  half  the  elevation 
of  the  mountain,  which  is  called  the  oak  region,  that  being  the 
predominating  tree;  then  there  are  the  pines,  cypresses,  and 
cedars,  the  pines  being  the  most  numerous,  and  hence  the  upper 
benches  of  the  mountain  constitute  the  pine  region. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  and  on 
the  Coast  Mountains  south  of  3.5°  of  latitude,  the  supply  of  timber 
is  deficient.     The  red-wood  is  found  only  in  California  and  south- 
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em  Oregon,  growing  witlitn  30  miles  of  the  ocean,  from  latitnde 
37"  north  to  the  niouih  of  the  Umpqiia  River  in  the  Slate  of 
On-gon.  Till'  wood  is  etr:uglit-grame<.l,  free-spliltiiijr,  duniblo, 
•oil  and  liglit,  being  of  rich,  durk-n.'d  color.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valnable  of  all  varieties  of  timber.  The  trees  grow  in  doiiso 
forests,  otlen  ri-ai-liing  in  hei^-ht  275  feft,with  a  diameter  of  from 
Iti  to  10  fe<.-t.  Many  of  these  furnish  20  saw  logs  to  the  tree, 
each  10  feet  long,  and  an  acre  of  them  will  frequently  make  a 
million  feel  of  sawetl  lumber.  The  growth  covers  an  area  in  the 
State  of  about  ten  thousand  nqnare  miles.     •     •     •     • 

Tlie  sugar-pine,  in  the  value  of  its  timber  and  prolific  growth, 
ti  nest  to  the  red-wood,  sometimes  even  equaling  it  in  length 
and  diameter.  •  *  *  •  Of  lira,  the  Douglas  spruce,  or  red  tir,  is 
the  must  noted,  oflea  300  teet  high,  with  a  trunk  10  teet  in  diam- 
eter, •  •  •  •  The  white  oak  is  a  characteristic  tree  of  Catifornia, 
having  much  resemblance  to  the  oak  of  England.  •  •  •  •  Other 
tree*,lM>th  deciduous  and  cvergropii,  abound  in  the  forests,  as  the 
evergreen  oak,  the  evergreen  chestnut  oak,  the  buekeye  and 
syeatnorc. 

The  most  remarkable  tree  in  C.ilifomia,  and  the  l.irjest  in  the 
world,  is  the  S,-ijii'>i(t  0!;/-tntfit,  or  maininotli  tree,  ijrowiiig  with 
a  clear,  straight  stem,  Mimelimes  to  the  height  of  4U0  leei,  with 
a  diami'ter  from  30  to  40  leel  in  the  larger  speeiinens.  It  is  found 
only  on  tho  wrsteni  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  s<.utlK-rn  Cali- 
fimia.  crowing  in  scattered  -jroves  .it  v.irioiis  points  through 
hundr.-.is  of  niiles.  FiHeen  or  twenty  groves  are  imw  known, 
one  of  w'liieh  is  in  Calaveras  County,  three  in  ^Mariiiosa,  tme  in 
Tuolumne,  and  one  in  Tulare.     •     •     •     • 

The  Stale  of  California,  i 
of  its  marvelous  beauty  an< 
occupied  bv  an  apin-eeiatii 
The  census 'of  18(50  shows  a 
io  the  ainage  inclosi-.l  in 
farm  imiilemenls  advanced  at  leiisi  filleentbld.  The  live  slock 
enlari;ed  in  niinilKT  at  rates  ranging  from  fourfold  to  two  hun- 
(iredfold,  and  in  value  twelvetbhl.  Cereals,  beans,  peas,  and 
potatoes,  expanded  from  thousands  to  millions  of  bushels.  The 
Bame  mnltioHed  results  are  seen  in  thu  values  of  orchard  and 
gar<len  proilucts. 

The  jinigress  of  Californian  agriculture  during  this  period,  so 
extraordinary  even  in  this  age,  has  been  measurably  ipiiekened 
since  that  time.  As  an  illustVation,  the  vield  of  wheat  in  ISOO 
■was  over  live  millions  of  bushels.  Reliable  estimates  place  the 
yield  of  the  late  harvest  at  twelve  millions;  of  this  aggregate 
four  millions  will  be  sulHcieut  for  home  consumption,  leaving 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Stale  has  increased  at  rales 
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no  less  remarkable.  The  number  of  establishments  in  1860  was 
8,468,  with  a  capital  of  $22,051,096,  using  raw  material  valued 
at  $27,051,674,  the  cost  of  labor  being  $28,402,287,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  the  year's  operations  was  valued  at  $68,253,228,  leaving  a 
profit  of  $12,799,267,  or  58  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
No  authoritative  returns  have  been  received  showing  the  progress 
of  manufactures  since  that  time.  Sufficient,  however,  has  oeen 
gathered  from  various  sources  of  public  and  private  information, 
to  show  that  the  advance  in  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  agricultural  development. 


MINEBAL  BESOUBCBS. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  California  is,  however, 
its  unexampled  mineral  wealth.  The  first  discoveries  of  gold  were 
made  in  1848,  when  $10,000,000  were  taken  from  the  mines,  in- 
creasing to  $46,000,000  in  1849,  and  upward  of  $65,000,000  in 
1853. 

No  returns  ar<e  made  of  the  quantity  taken  from  the  mines,  and 
the  mint  records  are  the  only  official  data  existing  upon  the  prod- 
uct for  any  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Various  estimates 
have  been  niaae  by  mining  engineers,  bankers,  and  other  intelli- 
gent and  practical  business  men  in  San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere 
in  California,  as  to  the  total  product  of  that  State  since  1848. 
These  estimates  vary  from  eight  hundred  millions  to  one  billion. 
From  the  commencement  of  1849  to  the  close  of  1866,  upward 
of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  have  been  manifested 
at  San  Francisco  for  exportation,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  sixty-five  millions,  appears  to  have  been  the  product  of  Cali- 
fornia. How  large  a  portion  of  gold  found  its  way  out  of  the 
State  without  being  manifested  for  exportation,  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  different  authorities  estimating  it  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  millions.  But  either  estimate  is  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  State. 

Silver  mines  in  the  State  are  comparatively  inconsiderable,  yet 

?|uantities  of  that  metal  are  annuallv  obtained  by  separating  it 
rom  gold,  with  which'  it  is,  in  small  portions,  generally  united 
when  taken  from  the  mines.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  California 
are  among  the  most  valuable,  ana  have,  since  their  discovery, 
materially  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mining  interests, 
not  only  of  California  and  the  adjoining  States,  but  also  of 
Mexico  and  South  America.  All  the  useful  metals,  such  as  iron, 
lead,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  exist  in  this  region.  Coal  has  been 
discovered  in  different  localities,  and  marble,  gypsum,  and  valu- 
able building  stone,  are  abundant.    Some  of  the  rarer  and  more 
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▼iliuble  niDerali,  u  the  agate,  topaz,  caraeltan,  and,  in  nnfreqaent 
infitancen,  the  diamond,  liavc  been  found. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  California  has  been  immcnBcIy  en- 
larged l»y  llic  opining  of  direct  trade  with  Asia,  This  Oncntal 
commiTce  hax  lM.t-n  stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
•team  communication  with  China  and  Japan,  the  forerunner  of 
an  immeu8G  system  of  navigation  centering  at  San  FrancisCo. 

From  that  excellent  work  by  Tires  Fey  CRomeE,  entitled 
"  Tbe  Xntural  Wealth  of  California,"  lately  pablialied  by  Mcesra 
IL  II.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  we  extract  the  fol< 
lowing.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wonid  know  more  of  Cali- 
ftmiia  and  her  resources,  than  we  here  present,  are  referred 
to  that  work  for  full  and  reliable  information. 

California's  seven  hundred  miles  of  length,  by  about  two 
hundred  of  width,  embraces  the  same  nine  degrees  of  latitude 
which,  on  the  Atlantic  side  pf  the  Continent,  include  the  exten- 
•ive  and  ponulous  country  stretching  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to 
I'lvniouih,  -Mas:*,,  .1  region  occupied  by  portions  of  ton  or  twelve 
State!..       •••••*. 

Although  this  Slate  reaches  to  the  latitude  of  Plymouth  Ray 
on  the  north,  the  climate  for  its  whole  length  is  as  mild  as  that 
of  the  reirions  near  the  tropica;  half  the  months  are  ruinh'ss; 
fUiiW  ami  ice  are  almost  strangers,  except  in  the  lii^'h  iiltitudcs; 
thi-re  are  fully  two  hundred  cloudless  diiys,  every  year;  roses 
Uoom  in  the  open  air  of  the  valleys  through  all  seasons;  the 
pra|>e  grows  at  an  altitude  of  a,000  feet,  with  .Moditerr.uuan  lux- 
nrianec ;  theomnge,  tiie  fig,  and  the  olive  t1ouric>li  .is  in  their 
native  climes;  yet,  there  is  enough  variety  of  elimatc  and  soil  to 
include  all  the' products  of  the  northern  temperate  Koiie,  with 
tho^-e  of  a  semi-tropical  character.  The  great  valleys  of  the  in- 
terior yield  an  aierage  of  20  to  35  bushels  of  wheat  iieraerc; 
t-rupsoVco  bushels  arenot  uncommon,  while  as  high  as  fo  busht'is 
have  bewi  known  on  virgin  soil,  under  the  most  favorable  cireuin- 
sianres.  The  farmer  loses  less  time  here  than  in  any  oTher 
jwrtion  of  the  United  Stales,  or  in  any  country  of  Europe.     •     • 

California  is  an  extnrmely  rugged  eountry,  a  large  jiortion  of 
its  Burfiiee  being  covered  with  mountains.  •  *  The 

Sierra  Nevada,  or  snowy  mountains,  which  bound  the  Saeramenio 
Valley  on  the  cast,  include  a  series  of  ranges  which,  colhelively, 
are  seventy  miles  wide.  The  iiencral  mime  for  the  grouji  is  deriv- 
ed fnim  the  snow,  which  is  rarely  absent  from  the  higher  peaks 
in  the  range.  The  Coast  liange,  which  bounds  it  on  the  west, 
alyo  consists  of  n scries  of  chains,  aj^gregating  furty  miles  in  width, 
iMinlering  the  State  from  its  northeru  to  its  southern  boundary 
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Tlicre  is  a  most  remarkable  difference  in  the  structure  and  con- 
formation of  the  two  series.  The  Sierra  Nevada  ranges  may  be 
traced  in  consecutive  order  for  an  immense  distance,  while  in  the 
Coast  Range  all  is  in  confusion  and  disorder.  *  *  Those 
portions  ot  this  range  which  skirt  the  coast  in  Marin,  Sonoma, 
and  Mendocino  counties,  between  latitude  38°  and  40°  are  tolerably 
well  timbered ;  but  south  of  Bodeija  Bav  and  north  of  Mendocino 
County,  except  about  Monterey  Bay  and  Santa  Cruz,  the  coast  line 
presents  a  bleak  and  sterile  ai)pearance.  All  the  valleys  in  the 
range  which  are  open  to  tlie  coast  are  narrow,  and  trend  nearly 
east  and  west.  The  Salinas,  the  most  extensive  of  these  coast 
valleys,  is  nearly  ninety  miles  in  length,  by  eight  to  fourteen 
miles  in  width,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  adapted  to  agricultur- 
al purposes — being  exceedingly  fertile,  })roducing  abundance  of 
wild  oats  and  clover,  where  not  under  cultivation.  The  Russian 
River  valley,  which  also  o])ens  to  the  sea,  is  also  very  fertile. 
Further  inland,  sheltered  from  the  cool  sea  breezes  by  the  outer 
range  of  moimtains,  are  many  tolerably  broad  and  very  beautiful 
vallovs,  which  produce  the  finest  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  raised 
in  this  part  of  the  coast.  *  *  The  outer  coast  valleyft 
are  generally  separated  by  steep,  barren  ridges,  while  those  in- 
land, are  divided  by  gently  sloping  hills,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
rolling  prairie  lands  of  Illinois,  and  are  susceptible  of  cultivation 
over  their  entire  surface.  All  the  coast  valleys  are  tolerably 
well  watered.        ****** 

Owing  to  the  peculiarly  isolated  position  of  Monte  Diablo — 
standing  aloof  as  it  does,  from  the  throng  of  peaks  that  rise  from 
the  Coast  Range,  like  a  patrician  separated  from  plebeians,  the 
beaut  V  of  its  outline  commands  the  attention  of  the  traveler  by 
land  or  sea — makes  it  a  landmark  not  possible  to  mistake,  and 
causes  its  summit  to  be  a  center  from  whence  may  be  viewed  a 
wider  range  of  country  than  can  be  seen  from  almost  any  other 
point  in  tlie  State.  On  the  north,  east,  and  southeast,  may  be  seen 
a  large  portion  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin,  with  many  thriving  towns  and  villages,  environed  with 
gardens  and  farms,  while  sweeps  and  slopes  of  verdure  mark  the 
distant  phiins  with  hues  inimitable  by  art.  In  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, as  a  border  to  this  grand  panorama,  rising  range  upon 
range,  is  seen  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  stretching  along  the 
horizon  upward  of  three  hundred  miles.  In  an  opposite  direction 
the  beautiful  vallevs  of  the  Coast  Ran<xe  come  into  view,  with  all 
the  charming  features  of  prosperous  and  skilled  rural  industry, 
and  the  broad  bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  are  riding  at  anchor 
a  ficet  orshij>s,  from  the  masts  of  which  the  ensigns  of  nearly  all 
nations  maybe  seen  fluttering;  while  beyond,  extending  from 
the  water-line  to  the  very  summit  of  the  highest  hills,  is  San 
Francisco  City,  the  home  of  nearly  one-fourth  the  population  of 
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the  Statp.  To  the  right  is  seen  the  forts  nnH  oarth-works  that 
gaard  the  Oohlen  Gate,  while  beyoad,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
rvat-h,  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  beariug  on  its  bosom  numbcrlesa 
TeMvIs,  paaaiDg  to  or  fro  on  the  peaceful  mission  of  com- 
merce.      **•••♦• 

CoL'STiKS. — The  Bern! -tropical  heat,  scant  vegetation,  and 
broad  arid  plains  of  San  Dieco  and  Snn  Bernardino  coinilio!>,  on  tho 
■oulh,  are  as  much  in  contrast  with  the  cold,  piiic-covcred  moinitaiu 
regiunA  of  Uel  Norte  County  on  the  north,  us  the  Slate  of  .Maine  is 
in  contrast  with  Florida.  Tlie  counties  embracing  the  cn'sts  of 
the  Sierra  Xcvada,  which  have  a  climate  of  almost  polar  acvortty, 
inhabited  solely  on  account  ot  their  mineral  wcaltli,  can  not,  with 
propriety,  bo  classed  with  those  among  tlie  fotit-liills,  whii-h  are 
a«  important  for  their  a^-ricnltiiro  .-is  for  their  mineral  resources; 
nor  can  these  be  classed  with  those  in  the  Coast  Range,  or  with 
those  in  the  great  central  valley. 

This  extraordinary  diversity  of  climate  and  soli,  the  dividing 
lines  of  which  are  so  difficnit  to  define,  enaliles  California  to  pro- 
duce in  perfection  the  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  jieciiliar  to  all 
conntries — the  olive,  oranije,  pomegranate,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
fiuurishing  in  cWe  proximity  to  the  poiato,  wheat,  flax,  and 
r%-e — and  insun-s  lhc;,'ro«-lh  iW'the  lineal  wools  in  di.-irk-ts  where 
the  ve-^eratioii  is  iif  a  tiopicul  chariictor. 

SofTiiEJts  Coir VTiES.— San  Diejn,  San  IJernardino,  Los 
Aniieles,  Santa  Harhara,  San  Luis  Uliispo,  and  Kith  cuiinties, 
comprise  what  is  generally  considered  Southern  Calilorniji.  Al- 
th'iuiih  onlv  six  iii  niitnher,  these  oiiiuies  einbrace  iiearlv  one- 
third  .if  the  territiirv  of  the  State.  Thi-v  coiilain  abotil  .^i»,i)i)0 
B.(tiarc  miles,  or  more  than  50.000,000  acres  of  land,  three-fonnhs 
ol  whii'ii  is  adapted  to  aiiriciiltnral  or  ^razini;  purposes — much 
of  it  bi'ing  the  viry  garden  of  the  State,  produciiig  the 
greatest  variety  of  friiili,  grain,  and  ve;jol aides. 

Coast  CofNTiKs. — Monterey,  Santa  Crun,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Mateo,  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  Sonoma, 
Napa,  Lake,  and  MendiH-iiio  comities,  located  aloti'^  the  Coast 
liange,  an'  classed  under  this  head.  They  einhraee  only  a  small 
[Hirtion  of  the  territory  of  the  Sl.ate,  but  e>>utain  llu'  gr.>ater 
portion  of  its  wealth  and  po]iul;Hion,  and  arc  the  chief  centers  of 
Its  tr3<le,  commeree,  .and  nianiiiaetiires. 

NouTiiEitN  Co LNTiKs,— Humboldt,  Trinity,  Klamath,  IM 
N'one,  Siskivon,  Shasta,  and  Lassen  counties,  comprise  Nnrlliern 
<*aiitornia.  They  embraee  a  territory  extendiu;:  from  the  fortieth 
to  the  forty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from  llie  om- 
hundred  anil  twentieth  to  the  one  himdn.'d  and  tweiUv-lifih 
degree  of  longitude  west. 

Moi-XTAiN-  CoiTNTiKs.— Plumas.  Sierra,  Xe«  ada,  Placer,  El  l>o- 
rado,  Ama  lor,  Alpine,  Calaveras,  Tu.dumue,  Mariposa,  M'.no,  an.l 
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Inyo,  enil^racinc:  the  main  chain  of  the  Sierra  Xevada  monntains, 
arc  consi<kMv«l  the  mountain  counties.  They  are  couiparatively 
Hmall  in  size,  an<l  altliough  containing  nearly  all  the  im]>ortant 
gohl  and  silver  mines  in  the  State,  the  whole  territory  of-  the  ten 
principal  niinini^  counties  is  not  as  large  as  that  of  the  pastoral 
county  of  San  Hernardinn. 

V.vij.KY  CoL'STiKs. — 'IVIiainn,  l>utte.  Colusa,  Sutter,  Yuba,  Yo- 
lo, Solano,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  31erced,  Fresno, 
and  Tulare  counties,  located  in  the  great  central  valleys,  between 
tlie  Sierra  Xevada  and  the  coast  ranges,  are  classed  as  valley 
counties. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  California  is  too  much  varied  to  be  considered 
as  a  whole.  It  mi«^]it  be  rcirarded  almost  as  a  heterogeneous  mix- 
tare  of  the  tropical  and  the  arctic.  From  the  Capital  city  (Sacra- 
mento), under  the  noonday  sun  of  the  summer  solstice,  with  a 
temperature  of  from  On°  to  100°,  exceeding  the  extreme  summer 
heat  of  the  Atlantic  States,  you  will  see  the  snows  glistening  on 
I  lie  Sierras  at  no  great  distance.  And  by  taking  the  cars  on  the 
trans-cont  incut  :d  railroad,  a  few  hours  of  travel  will  transport  you 
to  an  aretit^  landscape.  On  the  other  liand,  embarking  on  the 
steamer  for  San  Francisco,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  ailernoon,  and 
traveling  in  the  opposite  direction,  before  night  you  are  shivering 
in  the  coM  sea-bree/.e  which  aw(\'j)S  up  the  bay. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  journey  so  far  in  order  to  expenence  the 
sam<'  transition.  You  have  only  to  cross  any  of  tne  mountain 
walls  which  separate  the  ocean  and  bay  from  the  interior,  and 
which  dam  out  the  cold  ocean  atmosphere. 

There  aiv  essentially  tw«)  climates  in  California,  the  land  cli- 
mate and  the  sea  climate.  The  latter  derives  its  low  temperature 
from  the  o<*ean,  the  water  of  which,  along  the  coast,  stands  at 
I'mm  52'  to  51-°  all  the  year  roun<l.  The  evenness  of  the  ocean 
temperature  is  owing  to  a  steady  current  from  the  north,  which 
i-^  a<vompanied  also  by  winds  in  the  same  direction  during  the  en- 
tire summer  season,  or  rather  from  April  to  October,  inclusive. 
Almost  daily,  during  this  period,  a  deluge  of  cold,  damp  air,  of 
the  same  temp<'rature  as  the  ocean  over  which  it  has  passed,  is 
]nMirf<l  upon  tin*  land.  It  is  mostly  laden  with  mist,  in  dense 
clou  N,  wlii<*h  it  di'posits  at  the  foot-hills  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  highlands  <^r  carries  a  short  distance  into  the  interior,  where- 
ever  llure  is  a  break  in  the  land  wall. 

The  lau'l  climate  i<  a^  nearly  a**  j»ossil)le  the  opposite  in  every 
re>|»ect.  In  summer  an«l  autumn  it  is  hot  and  drv.  It  underirots 
various  m<»ililication-4  iVom  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the 
varth.      Kven  the  mountains,  which  retain  the  snow  to  a  late 
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perioil,  preftont  a  hij;h  temnoraturc  in  tlio  tni<1<11c  of  tlic  clnr ;  nti'l 
tlie  iirfscuc-c  of  onow  on  thtir  Huiiiniita  in  Juiif  is  owin^  to  tliu 
pn-at  moM  wliicli  lias  acoumulutoJ  on  tli(.>m,  ratliur  tliiiii  to  cold 
wratluT. 

A  l%r^  liistrict  of  territory  lies  between  the  jnri*lietion  of  tlio 
two  flimate*,  aud  sulyeft  to  llipir  joint  iiifliu-nio.  It  is  ooniposeil 
chli-fly  ot'valluj-rt  aiirronniiiiig  tlie  liay  of  Sau  Kr.ineinco,  and  ]«iie- 
traiiii;;  into  thu  iuteriur  in  every  diix-ction.  There  ia  no  cliuiatu 
in  thu  world  mora  deliglitful  than  tliese  valleys  enjoy,  nnd  no  ler- 
rilurj-  more  productive.  Whilst  tlic  oeeon  preveiitu  the  contigu- 
oatt  land  from  being  Hcorched  in  Humntur,  it  also  prevents  ii  from 
\)v'm}!  frozen  in  wiiiter,  Ilencc,  ice  and  buow  are  not  eomnion  iu 
t)w  ocean  climate.  The  ditlvreiiee  in  temijenituro  in  comparative- 
ly iiligbt  between  summer  and  winter.  •  •  • 
'  The  ahseiiee  of  wann  weather  in  the  mimmer  months  is  char- 
wleri^tic  of  tlio  coast  climate,  and  Htrike:)  a  utranger  forcibly. 
TIm'  iniiitt  orilinary  programme  of  thin  climate  lor  the  year  i-t  as  fol- 
lows, bcirinnln!;  with  the  rainy  season: — Tlie  first  di'ciik'd  rains 
»re  in  N'ovemlW  or  December,  when  the  country,  alU-r  liavin:; 
l^-en  parrhiil  with  droniiht,  pnts  on  the  irarb  of  sjiriuL'.  Tn  .lan- 
narv  tli.-  niiiis  at.ate  :ui.i  veiretalion  advaru-.>s  ^^,.wh^  with  <»-r:\- 
si.miil  ^liu'hl  frost-*.  K.-lWirv  is  spriii-iik.-,  will,  l.lit  litlie  niiii. 
March  and  April  are  pl.-asant  ai.d  sIi,.w,tv,  will.  ai.  ...vnsion:.l  hot 
d;.y.  In  -May  ihe  sca-hrvezi'  l«.-,ains.  bin  d^^s  nol  -/iw  innrh  atmuy- 
an-e.  It.  June,  just  as  warm  wealher  is  alwml  to  sit  in.  the  sea- 
brirj.!-  ccimi-s  dailv, and  kiejis  down  the  teniptritnri-.  It  continues 
thn.nL'h  July  and' .\ui;u!'t,  occasi.mally  holilint:  up  f..r  a  day  or 
tw.*.  and  ii-nnitting  tlie  sun  to  hrat  the  air  to  the  swi-aiini:  point. 
In  S-pti-mlier  the  si-a-wind  niodeiales,  ami  tluri'  is  u  slii;ht  taste  . 
<.f<iiinnifr.  which  is  prolmiirt.'d  into  the  ni>xt  monlh.  The  jJeasant 
Wiail.iT  otlen  lini:>'rs  in  the  lap  of  winlcr, and  is  interrupte>l  only 
bv  ll.c  niiiH  of  \ovcmber  or  lV.-eml)er.        *               •  • 

"Tboiivdi  the  ni^'l.ls  in  tlie  interior  aie  not  so  unifornily  i-ool,  yet 
itiiTi-  an-  tl-w  localities,  even  in  the  valleys,  where  they  are  loo  warm 
l-r  jUH-pui'.!,  even  thoUi:h  the  ilay  teni]«'i-atnro  may  have  reached 
i-(t'.  This  is  a  remakahli!  feature  of  the  elimale  of  the  racilio 
S;riti's,  and  it  has  an  iiniiortant  bearing;  on  ihc  health,  vigor,  and 
cJi.iracter  of  the  ]»)j(nlation.       •  •  • 

In  s{H-aking  of  the  "rainy  season,"  slratvjers  will  not  infer  that 
riin  is  |«.ir|)eiuat,  or  nearly  so,  diirinii  tliat  time.  Thi-  teirn  is  ein- 
j.l.ivi-.l  only  in  cnntnst  with  the  liry  season,  and  if  implies  the 
|M~>il>ilitv  rather  than  the  actual  occurrence  of  rain.  In  more 
than  hall'the  winters  there  is  not  a  droji  hoyond  the  luressities 
€•{'  airriciiltnre,  and  ovyn  in  the  seasims  of  most  rain  much  pleasant 
w.aiher  is  interspersed.  If  the  winter  be  not  extraordinary,  it 
i-  '.:enerally  n-^anlcd  as  the  most  pleasant  season  of  the  year.  In 
liiL-  intervals  of  rain  it  is  bright,  sunny,  and  calm.      It  is  spring 
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rather  than  winter.  The  grass  starts  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  wet. 
At  Christmas,  nature  wears  her  green  uniform  almost  throughout 
the  entire  State,  and  in  February  and  March  it  is  set  with  floral 
jewels.  The  blossoms  increase  in  variety  and  profusion  until 
April,  when  they  are  so  abundant  in  many  places  as  to  show  dis- 
tinctly the  yellow  carpeting  on  hills  five  miles  distant.     ♦    ♦ 

In  the  Atlantic  States,  tlie  storms  of  approaching  winter  put  a 
stop  to  the  labors  of  the  farm,  and  force  both  man  and  beast  into 
winter  quarters.  In  California  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  hus- 
bandman watches  the  skies  with  impatient  hope,  and  as  soon  as 
the  rains  of  Xovember  or  December  has  softened  the  soil,  every 
plow  is  put  in  requisition.  Nothing  short  of  excess  or  deficiency 
of  rain  interferes  with  winter  farming.  The  planting  season  con- 
tinues late,  extending  from  November  to  April,  givmg  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  six  months  for  plowing  and  sowing,  during  which 
the  weather  is  not  likely  to  interfere  with  out-door  work  more 
than  in  the  six  spring  and  summer  months  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  rain,  harvesting  is  conducted  on  a  plan 
which  would  confuse  the  ideas  of  an  Atlantic  farmer.  There  are 
no  showers  or  thunder  gusts  to  throw  down  the  grain,  or  wet  the 
hay,  or  impede  the  reaper.  The  haj  dries  in  the  swath  without 
turning,  llie  grain  remains  standmg  in  the  field  awaiting  the 
reaping-machine,  it  may  be,  for  a  month  after  it  is  ready  to-  cut. 
And  so  it  remains  when  cut,  awaiting  the  thrasher.  When 
thrashed  and  sacked,  the  sacks  are  sometimes  piled  up  in  the  field 
a  long  time  before  removal.  In  September  or  October,  the  great 
grain-growing  valleys  may  often  be  seen  dotted  over  with, cords 
of  grain  in  sacks,  as  secure  from  danger  by  weather  as  if  closely 
housed. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  severe  frosts,  the  gardens  around  San 
Francisco  sup])ly  fresh  vegetables  all  through  the  winter.  New 
potatoes  often  make  their  appearance  in  March.  In  May  the  pota> 
toes  are  full-grown,  and  the  largest  weigh  a  pound  or  more.  •  • 

Many  of  the  interior  valleys  are  subject  to  malarious  fevers, 
but  not  generally  of  a  severe  type.  The  various  forms  of  disease 
which  prevail  elsewhere  are  found  here,  but  they  present  no  pecu- 
liarities worthy  of  comment.  Insanity,  and  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels,  are  frequent,  but  this  is  due  rather  to  moral  and 
phvsical  causes  than  to  climatic  influence. 

'the  relation  of  the  climate  to  pulmonary  affections  presents  its 
most  important  aspect.  Many  persons  threatened  with  lung  dis- 
ease, or  out  slighty  affected  by  it,  have  regained  their  health  com- 
pletely by  immigration.  But  the  benefit  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
sea-voyage,  and  to  circumstances  incident  to  change  of  residence, 
more  than  to  the  curative  effect  of  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
To  individuals  in  other  countries  suffering  with  tubercular  disease 
in  its  established  stages,  this  country  offers  no  valid  prospect  of 
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bescfiL  Consumption  is  developed  in  California  as  it  is  in  most 
other  portions  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  ehilly  vinds  of  the 
ocean  climate  in  summer,  while  tliey  will,  in  many  cases,  brace 
the  syBtem  against  debility,  and  enable  it  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  disvanc,  depress  the  vital  furccs  in  other  cases  beneath  the 
|>owfr  of  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
Ulterior  leads  to  the  same  injurious  results  by  its  cxhauBting  oper- 
ation. But  there  is  a  wide  range  of  climate  between  the  two 
exln-'meti,  more  favorable  than  any  other  on  the  Pacific  alone  to 
pulmonary  patients,  and  much  more  favorable,  it  may  be  added, 
than  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  States,  either  in  summer  or  win- 
ter. The  same  nuiy  be  said  of  the  southern  section  of  the  State 
in  ^neraL  The  winter  of  California  everywhere  exhibits  great 
oniformity  in  ita  relation  to  pulmonary  invalids,  and  is  decidedly 
•aperior  to  the  corresponding  season  on  the  Atlantic  Blopc. 
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In  general  terras,  land  is  very  rich  and  very  cheap.  Improved 
farms  can  always  be  bought  of  ponwns  ready  for  a  ch:iiit;e,  at 
mo<lerate  prices.  It  may,  also,  be  said  that  the  toils  and  diM-oni- 
Ibrts  of  the  first  year  of  emigrant  life  are  less  by  i^ixty  per  cent, 
than  in  the  Western  Atlantic  States,     •         •         •       "  •         • 

Ili.NTs  TO  TiiE  Immigrant.  —  The  inmiicrant  will  meet  with 
some  ditficttlty  in  si'ekiny;  a  location  for  a  settlement  in  Calilornia, 
of  which  he  should  be  advised,  We  have  only  two  navigalilc 
rivcfS,  and  but  two  railroads  completed  as  yet.  Several  new 
railroads  arc  projected,  however,  and  will  prolpabJv  soon  be  eon- 
•irucled  through  a  niimlKT  of  fertile  valleys.  The  cost  of  railway 
traveling  is  ten  cents  a  mile,  and  steamboat  fare  is  genor.illy  five 
cents  per  mile.  On  all  the  stage  lines  twenty  cents  per  mile  is 
the  HMKtl  fare,  except  when  an  occasional  opposiiion  reduces  it  for  a 
short  lime.  Distances  are  great  between  settlements,  and  the  cost 
of  living  is  tolerably  high.  To  Ret  suiialile  land  at  a  low  priee 
requires  considerahfe  travel  by  siaije.  On  tliis  aeeonnl  the  im- 
migrant, to  save  his  purse,  shonhl  t.ike  counsel  of  some  trusted 
friend,  and  confine  his  examination  to  a  fi'w  localities. 

Farmers  in  the  Atlantic  States  naturally  prefer  the  neighbor- 
hoo<l  of  a  river,  or  at  least  of  a  running  brook  Wo  have  but  two 
Ftrcams  worthy  the  name  of  rivers,  properly  so  called — the  Sacra- 
mento and  its  confluent,  the  San  Joaquin.  The  lands  on  their 
border  are  almost  entirely  swamp,  or  subject  to  overflow.  They 
breed  fever«  and  mosquftoes,  and  have  few  tributaries  that  are 
not  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  and  also  are  subject  to  wide 
overflow  in  winter.  As  a  general  nde,  the  immigrant  will  find 
it  safer  to  seek  other  localities  than  those  near  the  water-courses 
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Almost  everywhere  in  the  valleys  water  is  obtained  at  moderate 
depths,  and  wind-mills  can  he  readily  employed.  This  suffices 
for  the  family,  the  cattle,  and  the  gardens  of  the  farmer.  His 
grain  crops  do  not  need  summer  water,  nor  do  his  fruit-trees  when 
once  well  rooted. 

Farm  Labor. — ^In  no  other  part  of  the  world  do  farm  laborers 
receive  such  liberal  wages,  or  fare  so  well,  as  in  California. 
Wherever  practicable,  labor-saving  machinery  is  introduced,  ma- 
terially lightening,  in  many  cases,  the  burden  of  his  manual  toil. 
In  driving  the  gan^  plow,  now  coming  rapidly  into  use,  he  per- 
forms what. was  before  one  of  the  hardest  services  of  the  farm^ 
with  very  little  physical  exertion,  being  comfortably  seated  and 
riding  along,  witn  no  other  labor  than  that  required  to  guide  his 
team  and  gauge  the  easily  managed  machine.  The  wages  of  a 
good  farm  hand  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  per  month, 
the  year  round,  or  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  during  the  harvest 
season,  board  and  lodging  included — the  former  always  good,  and 
the  latter,  considering  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  generally  com- 
fortable. In  the  principal  agricultural  districts  he  is  rarely  ever 
pinched  with  cold,  though  there  is  much  suffering  from  the 
excessive  heat  that  prevails  in  the  interior  and  southern  portions 
of  the  State  during  summer.  In  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  coast, 
however,  there  is  little  to  complain  of  from  the  extremes  of  climate 
either  way,  while  the  whole  coimtry  may  justly  be  pronounced 
extremely  healthy. 

Railroads. — During  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  ending 
March  30th,  1808,  a  large  number  of  franchises  for  laying  down 
railway  tracks  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  were  granted  to  the 
various  companies  applying  for  the  same,  the  most  of  whom,  it  is 
supposed,  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  work  of  their  construction. 
There  are  now  about  three  hundred  miles  of  railroad  completed 
and  in  operation  in  the  State,  a  very  small  extent,  considering  the 
urgent  necessities  as  well  as  unexampled  facilities  that  exist  for 
making  these  improvements. 

Steamship  Lines. — From  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  there 
issue  three  ocean  steamship  routes  to  foreign  countries,  there  being 
more  than  double  that  number  of  important  coastwise  routes. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  dispatch  steamers  reo^ularly, 
four  times  a  month  to  Panama,  and  monthly  to  China.  The  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Mexican  Steamship  Company,  dispatch  a  ves- 
sel monthly  to  the  following  ports  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  viz. : 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  Mazatlan,  Guaymas,  and  La  Paz ;  also,  tri-monthly 
to  Portland,  Oregon  ;  bi-monthly  to  Trinidad,  Crescent  City,  and 
Umpqua  liiver;  monthly  to  Victoria,  Alaska,  and  Sandwich 
Islands ;  tri-monthly  to  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego, 
and  weekly  to  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  The 
North  American  Steamship  Company  sends  a  steamer  bi-monthly 
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to  Stn  Joan  del  Snr,  Nicani^a,  touching  at  Manzanillo,  the  steam  - 
en  or  thifl  compaay  sometimea  s^lLng  alteroatcly  to  San  Juau 
aod  Fftoanu. 

Immioiutiox. — Every  industrial  interest  is  at  this  time  ex- 
re<Hjingly  prosporous.  Farming  iu  all  its  branches,  of  grain, 
fruit,  grape,  wool,  and  cattle-growing,  has  paid  munificently  for 
wvcral  years  past.  Laving,  to  all  apiHiarance,  an  equally  prospor- 
i>us  future  before  it.  Lands  of  good  (Quality,  unless  sought  after 
in  ilie  immediate  rieinity  of  San  Francisco,  are  cheap  and  procur- 
able on  easy  conditions;  the  opportunities  for  making  money  in 
the  mines  arc  still  excellent,  while  labor  of  nearly  every  kind  is 
in  demand  at  liberal  prices,  which  the  proxpcclive  requirements 
for  railroad  construction  promise  to  sustain  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  various  overland  routes  are  also  in  better  condition 
fur  travel  than  ever  before,  the  more  central  being  settled  up  for 
a  Ions  stretch  at  each  end,  with  numerous  towns  and  stations  at 
intervals  alon^  it,  enabling  the  emigrant  to  obtain  supplies  with- 
out carrying  incm,%3  formerly,  all  the  way  through.  There  will, 
moreover,  l>o  but  little  to  fear  from  Indian  molestations  on  this 
route  hereafter.  To  such,  then,  abroad,  as  may  entertain  the  ide.i 
<•;'  an 'early  change  of  loc'alltv,  or  wlin  luav  ever  have  contotn- 
j.l:it.-.l  a  n-iiioviil  to  Califurnia,"  it  may  be  said  that  t!ie  pivsi-nt  id 
eviTV  way  an  opportune  moment  for  emigration  to  this  btate. 

Tlie  following  wo  take  frum  the  Juno  (1303)  Report  of  the 
Agriculliiral  I'ureau ;  Hon.  Hokace  Capkox,  Ctimmissioncr: 

The  average  value  of  wild  or  unimproved  land  in  Yuba  Conntv 
i*  *%  peracr^;  this  hind  is  productive, and  will  jirodiice,  according 
in  ivir  n-porter,  if  lallowcd.  (JO  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  an.l 
4  I  to  iri  liu-ihels  if  nut  fall'jiveil,  and  other  cereals  in  jiroponicm. 
In  Montcn,>v  the  price  ra;iges  from  50  cents  to  f<-2..'>i)  [h-t  acre. 
I.i  Del  Xorto,  Sil.25perarre;clLietlymnu'Hainous,  and  all  heavily 
timbva-d,  mostlv  witli  rcd-wooil.  In  Amailor  our  n^jwrler  savs 
Ihe  wild  land-,  are  worthless.  In  Tnolmune  these  lands  K-lon- 
I.-,  the  Unite.1  States,  and  may  bo  t.aken  up  by  st-itlers ;  the  val- 
I.'Vit  have  a  rich  deep  alhivia!  soil,  capable  of  raisin^.'  almost  anv 
cr-'i"  witli  irriiiaiinn.  The  hills  are  volcanic,  calcareous,  irraniiic, 
::nd  :-laly,  and  Inniisli  the  best  of  sites  f.ir  vinevards.  and  yield 
..-■•■rl  mips  ,it'  grain  if  sown  early  in  the  reason,'  Our  San  Fran- 
ci-oo  correspondent,  speaking  for  the  Stale,  says  : — 

We  have  so  sparse  a  population,  however,  that  there  are  v.ast 
';uaiitities  of  gofj.i  arable  land  which  can  be  purch:ised  of  (lovern- 
ineiit  at  from*!.:;.-,  to  ^2.M  per  acre,  while  some  of  the  liir^'e  ^;rant 
..a-:uTS  are  willing  to  sell  <:<>od  lands,  but  not  verv  elisjiblv  situat- 
td  f.>r  market,  at  the  same  prices.  The  Central  aiid  U'csiern 
I'acilic  Uailroad  Companies  also  sell  land  within  a  few  miles  of 
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the  lines  of  their  roads  at  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  acre.  Almost  all 
of  the  valley  lands  of  the  State  may  be  termed  wheat  lands,  the 
great  majority,  with  proper  plowing,  producing  from  15  to  40 
bushels  per  acre.  Almost  any  product  of  the  north  temperate 
zone  can  be  raised  on  the  ordinary  lands  in  California.  Besides 
the  parties  named  the  State  has  large  quantities  of  swamp  or 
overflowed  lands  (which  can  be  reclaimed  at  moderate  ex|>ense), 
and  school  lands  in  different  sections  which  can  be  purchased  at 
from  $1  to  $2.50  per  acre. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  lands,  is  universally  productive,  while 
the  mountain  ranges  furnish  an  abundance  of  timber.  A  large 
lumbering  business  is  done  in  Tuolumne,  a  ready  market  being 
found  in  the  valleys  of  that  county,  Stanislaus,  and  Joaquin,  at 
from  $25  to  $50  per  thousand  feet.  In  Amador  the  timber  is 
mostly  cut,  except  in  the  higher  eastern  portion  of  the  county 
bordering  on  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  where  remains  some  of  the 
finest  timber  in  the  world,  while  in  Del  Norte  and  other  counties 
the  red-wood  timber  is  almost  inexhaustible.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  this  country  is  too  well  known  to  require  detailed  mention 
here. 

Wlieat  and  barley  are  the  staple  products  of  all  the  valley 
counties  except  Los  Angeles,  El  Dorado,  and  Sonoma.  In  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Dorado  wine-growing  is  the  great  interest ;  a 
large  quantity  of  grain,  however,  is  raised  in  the  former  county. 
In  Sonoma  the  wine-growing  interest  predominates,  although 
grain  of  all  kinds  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  that  county 
being  the  second  wheat-growing  county.  >Vheat  and  wine  are 
considered  the  most  profitable  crops  to  raise. 

The  products  of  the  leading  crops  of  the  State  for  1 866  were 
as  follows,  in  round  numbers  :  Wheat,  14,000,000  bushels ;  barley, 
11,600,000  bushels;  oats,  1,860,000  bushels;  hay,  360,000  tons ; 
potatoes,  2,000,000  bushels;  peanuts,  182,000  bushels;  beans, 
240,000  bushels;  butter,  4,500,000  pounds;  cheese,  2,100,000 
pounds;  wine,  1,800,000  gallons;  wool,  5,230,000  pounds.  Total 
value  about  $28,000,000,  being  several  millions  in  excess  of  the 
gold  products  of  the  State. 

Santa  Clara,  Solano,  and  Yolo  are  the  largest  wheat-growing 
counties,  aggregating  more  than  half  the  crop  of  the  whole  State 
in  1866.  In  barley,  Santa  Clara,  Monterey  and  San  Joaquin 
take  the  lead,  producing  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  crop. 
Santa  Clara  also  leads  in  hay,  cheese  and  silk  ;  Mendocino  in  oats ; 
Sonoma  in  potatoes  ;  Sacramento  in  hops ;  Marin  in  butter ;  Santa 
Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  in  wool,  and  the  latter  county  in 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  wine,  and  brandy. 

A  variety  of  wheats  are  sown  in  California,  but  the  white 
Australian  appears  to  be  the  favorite,  as  it  makes  better  flour,  is 
productive,  and  rarely  has  any  drawbacks  in  bad  seasons;  whit^ 
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Chili,  Sonera,  and  Club  wheat  are  also  sown  in  the  interior  counties. 
lu  Del  Xorto  a  white  winter  wheat  is  grown  and  preferred  by 
many  farmers  because  it  is  a  winter  variety,  and  also  on  account 
of  iho  superior  quality  of  its  flour.  In  this  county,  winter  wheat 
is  sown  from  September  1  to  November  1,  and  the  spring  varie- 
ties from  February  1  to  April  15,  harvesting  about  the  10th  of 
August ;  all  grain  sown  by  hand.  In  Monterey  wheat  is  sown 
from  November  to  March,  accordhig  to  the  amount  of  rain. 
Our  Tuolumne  reporter  says  "  the  land  should  be  summer-fallowed, 
snd  the  grain  sowed  before  the  fii'st  rains ;  it  may  be  sowed  as 
late  as  March,  but  is  liable  to  injury  by  the  drought ;  harvest 
last  of  May  or  June."  In  Yuba  they  sow  from  October  to  Feb- 
ruary, ana  harvest  from  1st  of  June  to  15th  of  July.  Nono 
drilled. 

Our  San  Francisco  correspondent  writes  : — 

"Seeding  on  summer  fallow  and  dry-plowed  land  has  been 
done  in  Septcmberand  October,  but  the  experience  of  our  farmei*s 
is  that  wheat  sown  prior  to  March  in  good  seasons  produces  favor- 
able crops.  Harvesting  of  barley  commences  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  early  in  May ;  wheat  is  generally  two  weeks 
later,  most  of  the  crop  beinix  gathered  in  June,  new  wheat  coming 
to  market  about  the  li*t  of  July.  Plowing  is,  on  an  avenigo, 
not  over  four  inches  deep,  some  being  only  three  inclios,  while  in 
eicvpiional  cases  the  soil  is  disturbed  from  six  to  twelve  iiiclies, 
but  such  instances  are  very  rare.  A  practice  called  *  volunteer- 
ing '  prevails  among  farmers,  which  consists  of  simply  harrowing 
by  implement,  or,  in  many  cases,  bru^h-harrowing,  viz. :  draLTging 
limbs  of  trees  over  stubble,  so  that  the  waste  grain  of  one  harve>t 
is  made  the  seed  for  the  next." 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  reported  at  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Wild  oats,  when  cut  at  the  proper  time,  are  said  to  make  the 
richest  hay.  When  there  is  sutHcient  range,  liorses,  cattle,  and 
shet^p  pasture  the  entire  year,  the  rainy  season  not  excepte<l.  In 
the  greater  portion  of  the  State  the  natural  grasses  are  tiirneil 
into  hay  while  standing,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate  being 
the  cause.  Cattle  feed  on  this  dried  grass,  which  is  very  nutri- 
tious until  the  rains  come,  which  destroy  all  the  nourishment. 
When  the  niins  come  early,  in  October  or  in  November,  the 
new  grasses  spring  up  in  a  few  days,  and  if  they  get  three  or  four 
inches  high,  Irost  does  not  stop  their  growing,  and  stock  have 
excellent  feed  the  season  through.  When  tlie  rains  come  in  De- 
cember, followed  immediately  by  frost,  cattle  sutler  greatly,  and 
large  numbers  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  lost.  The  crop  of 
natural  grasses,  when  not  fed  down  too  much,  seeds  itself  and 
yields  from  one  to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

Our  Tuolumne  reporter  says  that  pasture  is  good  from  March 
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to  October,  but  stock  will  subsist  the  entire  year.  Usually  the 
only  expense  is  cost  of  herdsmen.  Several  correspondents  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  pasturing  stock  at  from  50  cents  to  $2  per  head 
per  month — the  average  $1  per  head. 

The  fame  of  California  as  a  fruit-growing  State  is  too  widely 
extended  to  need  lengthy  notice  in  this  chapter.  The  capabili- 
ties of  the  entire  valley  lands  of  the  State,  and  also  the  foot-hills 
of  the  mountain  range,  to  produce  fruit,  are  perhaps  unsurpassed, 
if  equaled,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  All  the  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  flourish  well,  and  such  semi-tropical  fruits  as  oranges, 
ngs,  limes,  citrons,  olives,  almonds,  and  pomegranates  are  produced 
in  great  abundance.  It  is  difticult  to  say  which  kind  of  fruit  is 
most  profitable,  as  all  pay  well  until  the  supply  exceeds  the  local 
demand.  At  present  it  is  said  that  almonds  and  Madeira  nuts 
pay  best,  though  figs  and  oranges  are  quite  profitable. 

Our  Tuolumne  correspondent  says  that  grape-vines  bear  a  good 
crop  the  tliird  year  from  the  cutting.  Vineyards  produce  from 
four  to  five  tons  of  grapes  per  acre,  or  from  500  to  700  gallons  of 
wine.  Grapes  for  wine-making  sold  last  season  at  $30  per  ton. 
The  price  of  wine  one  year  old  varies  from  40  cents  to  $1.25  per 
gallon,  according  to  quality.  Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry, 
fig,  orange  and  pomegranate  come  into  bearing  the  third  year, 
and  produce  good  crops.  The  price  the  past  season  for  best 
apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  was  $40  per  ton,  plums  5  cts.  per  pound. 
Our  Yuoa  correspondent  says :  "  Nearly  all  the  fruits  are  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate.  The  apple,  peach,  plum,  nectarine, 
apricot,  cherry,  quince,  pear,  fig,  pomegranate,  orange,  lime, 
lemon,  curr^int,  <fcc.,  not  only  do  well  but  excel  any  thing  I  ever 
saw.  The  grape  for  wine  and  raisins  is  perhaps  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  fruits  most  extensively  cultivated.  The  yield  is  im- 
mense and  the  profit  very  great.  A  vineyard  of  10  acres  will 
yield  a  clear  profit  of  $5,000  per  annum,  and  orchards  from  $250 
to  $1,000  per  acre,  according  to  the  kinds  of  fruit." 

A  correspondent  in  Amador  County  says  that  he  gathered  three 
crops  of  apples  from  the  same  tree,  last  year. 

Los  Angeles  had,  in  1866,  nearly  2,000  lemon-trees,  9,000  orange- 
trees,  3,000,000  grape-vines,  and  made  600,000  gallons  of  wine, 
and  20,000  of  brandy.  Sonoma  had  over  2,800,000  vines,  and 
made  nearly  200,000  gallons  of  wine  and  nearly  7,000  gallons  of 
brandy.  Santa  Clara  had  2,000,000  vines.  In  the  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  assessors'  reports,  there  were  in  1866,  nearly  1,700,000 
apple-trees,  480,000  pear-trees,  1,090,000  peach-trees,  234,000 
plum-trees,  28,000  almond-trees,  17,000  English  walnut-trees, 
13,000  olive-trees,  3,000  lemon-trees,  11,000  orange-trees,  and 
nearlv  20,000,000  grape-vines.  The  numbers  of  each  growing 
rapidly. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1867,  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
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the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  by  certain  citizanB  of  LouiBiana, 
nuking  inquiry  respecting  tbo  adirantagea  California  offered 
to  immigrants,  witli  a  view  of  migratiDg  thitber. 

Tbe  State  Board  of  Immigration  returned  the  sabjoined 
reply:— 

Query. — "  ^Vre  the  public  lands  entirely  absorbed  ?" 

Answer. — No.  There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt  officers,  which  ran  be  had  for  91  nil 
acre  in  gold.  Only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  creat  thorough- 
fares, the  navigable  rivers,  the  fraa;ments  of  railways  yet  con 
Kructed,  the  mining  camps  and  the  like,  has  ever  the  Goveniment 
surveyor  yet  erected  bis  theodolite.  Tbe  whole  population  of  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  the  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington, does  not  come  to  a  million  of  souls,  and  they  have  more  land 
to  live  upon  than  the  entire  German  family  of  thirty  nations  aud 
80,000,000.  There  are  plenty  of  good  spots  where  small  colonies 
of  immigrants  may  squat  upon  and  await  the  coming  (for  years) 
of  the  Federal  Government  surveyor,  and  when  he  shall  come,  the 
tl  an  acre  demanded  by  the  Government  will  have  long  before 
hi-oM  rfali/vd  lint  of  the  hnd. 

l[i  till-  :S:iii  Jiiuiiutn  valk'y,  00  miles  back  from  Stockton  (a  oily 
of  ab.mt  S,000  inhabitants,  and  one  nisrht's  jcnmeT  by  eteamer 
fr..in  S^in  Frunciseo),  plenty  of  land  can  "lie  got  f<>r  *1  in  gold  per 
acr>.-  fniin  the  (iovernnient  office  in  Stockton.  This  valley  is  about 
100  miles  long,  a  width  varying  from  10  to  :!0  milci<,  through 
which  r'irc:»ms,  niivigiible  for'flaiboats,  flow  down  to  the  f^uera- 
minto  Kivcr.  Tiie  «ii!  is  tleep  and  rich,  and  the  bottoms  near  tbe 
water  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  able  to  Piijiport  abundance  of 
kiiii-.     This  vallev  would  absorb  100,000  settlers. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Merry,  of  lied  IJlufr(a  growing 
town  (if  al)ont  2,000  inhabitants,  at  'the  head  of  navigation  oil 
the  Sacramento  Hiver,  and  to  be  rcachiil  in  two  days  I>v  steamer 
frum  Sail  Francisco,  at  an  expense  of  from  *10  to  «i^),  an  t-hihi)- 
rate  n'i>ort  of  the  agricultural  and  business  facilities  in  tiial  sec- 
tion.    Itesays: — 

'•Tlie  slopes  of  the  Sierra  hills  and  Coast  Range,  being  well 
waleri'd,  aftbrd  good  pasturage  for  sheep  and  horned  cattle 
.luring  the  year.  The  arable  land  of  the  country  lying  along  the 
'bi'Homs'  of  the  Saeraiueiito  liiver  and  its  iribuiaries  bear  grain 
criif-s  of  from  Itl  to  40  bushels  of  wlicat  to  the  acre.  The  best 
lands  in  the  county  (Tehama  County)  ai-c  covered  by  Mexican 
I'rants.  to  which  patent  titles  from  {lie  President  of  the  United 
States  have  been  obtained.  These  lands  can  bo  purchased  from 
pre-ent  h'jMers  for  *10  to  $15  per  acre.  They  arc  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  grain,  potatoes  and  heels.  All  kinds  of  vegetahles 
aud  frnit  grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Shecp-brccding  pava 
2» 
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well.  The  flocks  in  this  county  number  about  100,000  sheefv 
The  quality  of  wool  has  a  very .  good  name  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market,  and  brings  20  cents  a  pound.  Butter  will  pay  well 
tor  skillful  dairymen,  and  cheese  also. 

"  For  swine  there  is  no  better  county  in  the  State.  Over  4,000 
head  of  grain-fed  hogs  have  been  sold  out  of  the  county  during 
the  past  year.  A  pork  and  bacon-packing  house  in  this  place  is 
doing  an  extensive  business.  The  establishment  of  a  woolen-mill 
here  would  be  the  best  investment  of  capital  extant.  Lumber  is 
cheap,  firewood  plenty,  and  water-power  abundant,  goins  to 
waste.  An  iron  founaery  would  pay  well  here.  Money  is  dear, 
it  brings  two  per  cent.,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  month. 
Farm  laborers  get  $30  per  month  and  board.  Blacksmiths  and 
wagon-makers  do  weU.  Some  have  got  rich.  Good  board  can 
be  got  for  $20  to  $25  a  month.  Cottages  can  be  got  for  from  $8 
to  $15  a  month  rent.  Town  lots  for  building  can  be  entered  at 
Government  prices.  Common  necessaries  from  the  farms  are 
cheaper  than  m  San  Francisco.  Imported  articles  are  about  30 
per  cent,  higher.  As  to  vine-culture  it  is  the  best  locality  for 
that  industry  in  the  State.  Here  is  the  celebrated  Bosquejd  vine- 
yard, where  the  '  Gerke '  wine  is  made,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of 
our  vine-lands.  Thousands  of  acres  of  equally  good  lands  can 
be  had  here  for  $1.25  an  acre." 

The  section  of  country  referred  to  by  Mr.  Merry  would  absorb 
and  maintain  100,000  persons. 

In  the  counties  south  of  San  Francisco — ^Monterey,  for  instance 
— two  days'  journey  by  stage  from  Francisco,  large  tracts  of  the 
richest  land,  owned  by  easy-going  people  of  Spanish  descent,  can 
be  purchased  or  rented  upon  very  advantageous  terms;  pur- 
chased for  $1  or  $2  an  acre,  or  rented  on  shares  for  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  product  of  the  land.  The  chief  and  greatest  cost 
is  the  cost  of  fencing. 

In  many  places  the  old  Spanish  settlers  own  tracts  of  30,000  to 
60,000  acres,  unfenced  ana  undivided,  over  .  which  numberless 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  roam,  and  breed,  and  die,  without  con- 
trol or  much  care  from  the  proprietors,  who  live  in  rude  ease,  and 
almost  secluded  from  the  outside  world.  Their  slumbers  will 
soon  be  broken  by  the  hum  of  busy  immigrants,  who  will  come 
crowding  by  sea  and  land  into  their  fruitful  territories.  Farther 
south,  toward  Los  Angeles,  the  best  lands  can  be  purchased  from 
those  old-fashioned  settlers  for  $1  an  acre,  or  even  less.  There  is 
very  little  timber  to  be  cleared  from  any  of  these  lands. 

To  go  upon  these  lands,  several  families  should  form  themselves 
mto  villages  or  companies,  and  go  out  together  on  the  land  and 
help  each  other.  This  co-operatiVe  system  is  sure  to  make  immi- 
grants happy  and  prosperous.  Farming  implements  can  be  got 
here  better  and  cheaper  than  in  England,  or  in  any  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  dtics  of  the  Atlantic.  Farm  horses  can  be  purchased  for 
tSO  to  (40  apiece;  milk  cows,  (20  to  (30  each.  The  expense  of 
transporting  one  person  from  this  city  to  the  OoTcrnnicut  land 
mn^  be  set  down  at  (20.  Markets  can  be  found  for  any  quantity 
of  grain,  butter,  wool,  and  fruits.  The  vine  is  slow  in  its  returns, 
bat  quite  certain  to  pay  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  and  will 
yet  be  the  sreat  occupation  of  Catlforuians.  The  climate  in  most 
{arts  of  C^ifomia  is  moderate ;  in  winter  there  ia  neither  irost 
nor  snow. 

The  population  of  California  is  about  600,000.  About  90,000 
of  these  have  votes,  and  are  entered  on  the  great  register.  Being 
an  American  citizen,  and  residing  three  months  in.  one  locality, 
^ves  the  privUego  of  voting  for  all  public  officers.  The  voting 
u  done  in  one  day,  by  ballot,  all  over  the  State,  and  there  is  no 
property  qualification  required  in  the  voter  or  in  the  public 
officer.  A  pers<ni  bom  out  of  the  United  States  must  be  two 
years  resident  in  the  United  States,  have  sworn  fealty  to  the 
American  Government,  and  have  registered  bis  name  on  the  great 
renter  bt-fore  he  can  vote. 

There  are  about  60,000  Chinese,  and  about  10,000  negroes  in 
the  Stale.  Neither  of  them  have  any  political  rights  allowed 
them.  Tliey  can  not  vote  lor  any  public  officer,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
thev  ever  will  enjoy  such  privileges.  The  Chinese  are  looked  upon 
witli  much  jealousy  by  the  white  race.  Opposition  to  them  has  as- 
sumeil  an  orgauizi'd  shape,  and  there  are  numerous  anti-coolie  clubs 
existing  in  our  city,  wiioso  object  is  to  resist  and  discourage  the 
innHirtation  and  employment  of  Chinese  labor.  About  S.OOO 
Chmamen  are  employed  on  the  Pacific  Kail  way  works;  about 
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_loyed  on  the  racific  Kai[wav  ^ 
20,000  arc  working  in  and  around  the  mines,  ami  the  remain. t.-r 
are  scattered  over  the  State  engaged  in  doing  the  lowest  kind  of 
work  about  the  cities  and  towns;  washing,  gardening,  dealing  in 
fish  and  vegetables,  &c. 

Quenlion  2, — "  Is  there  a  demand  for  labor  ?" 

Answer. — We  arc  ansioHdly  and  carcfiill  v  gathering  information 
from  every  side,  from  reli.ible  sources,  witli  the  intention  of  form- 
ing a  small  hand-book  for  the  intending  immigrant.  We  are 
full  of  the  great  idea  of  inviting  an  extensive  immigration  from 
Europe  and  from  the  Southern  and  Kastern  States,  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  but  we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  misleading  any  one.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  we  have  room  and  work  for 
millions  of  people  in  our  fields  and  mines,  but  the  great  trouble 
is  to  support  people  while  they  arc  finding  the  work  suited  to 
their  8trcni;th,  their  habits,  and  their  experience.  The  idea  that 
fills  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  makmg  toward  California  is, 
that  they  shall  go  a  gold-hunting  in  the  mines,  make  lucky  hits, 
and  return  at  some  distant  day  to  their  old  homes  in  Europe  or 
the  Atlantic  States  to  enjoy  their  good  fortunes.     This  idea  has 
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been  the  unseen  rock  that  wrecked  many  an  emigrant  to  this  golden 
land.     None  should  come  to  the  Californian  mities  but  miners. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  for  several  years 
afterward,  eveiy  kind  of  liiborer  went  into  the  mines,  and  many 
of  them  did  very  well ;  but  of  late  years  the  Chinese  got  in,  and 
swarmed  over  the  "  placer  "  or  stream  mines,  and  as  they  work  in 
well-organized  companies,  live  upon  little,  they  are  able  to  scrape 
a  living  from  the  oft- washed  sands  in  the  oldef  washing-grounds 
of  the  earlier  miners.  The  principal  mining  now  carried  on  in 
California  is  quartz  mining,  which  is  as  like  coal  or  iron  mining 
as  possible — penetrating  the  bowels  of  the  earth  several  hundred 
feet — men  working  in  gangs,  in  "watches"  of  eight  hours  each 
shift,  so  that  the  work  never  stops,  night  or  day.  For  this  kind 
of  work  miners  get  $4  a  day.  Their  board  and  lodging  in 
the  neighborhood  of  those  quartz  mines  comes  high,  about  $8  or 
$10  a  week ;  as  a  general  rule,  two  and  a  half  days'  wages  is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  a  miner's  board  and  lodging  for  a  week.  A 
great  deal  of  the  work  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  on  our  side  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  is  performed  by  Chinamen,  under  white  over- 
seers. They  get  about  $1  a  day  for  their  labor.  White  men 
could  get  that  wages  and  board,  but  they  won't  work  for  it.  A 
dollar  a  day  is  the  lowest  notch  which  the  strong  man's  labor 
has  touched  in  any  part  of  California.  Common  labor,  according 
to  skill,  ranges  up  to  $1.60  and  $2  a  day.  We  are  not  now  talk- 
ing of  skilled  mechanical  labor,  such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  smiths,  machinists,  foundery  men,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
and  the  like.  The  labor  of  these  sorts  brings  $3  to  $5  a  day  in 
all  the  cities  and  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Pacific  coast.  As  to 
clerks  and  light  porters,  and  those  who  are  always  waiting  for  an 
easy  berth  or  something  to  "turn  up,"  there  is  little  encourage- 
ment for  them.  The  cities  are  full  of  them.  This  sort  of  help- 
less people  are  the  production  of  an  erroneous  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  has  weaned  the  boy  from  labor,  and  left  the  man  a 
helpless,  pitiable  mendicant. 

You  are,  doubtless,  impatient  to  learn,  then,  what  sort  of  people 
are  likely  to  do  well  here,  and  we  answer,  any  sort  who  are  thor- 
oughly aetermined  to  work — ^men  and  women,  young  and  old. 

The  lowest  wages  for  labor  among  us  is  about  twice  the  wages 
of  New  York,  and  four  times  the  wages  obtained  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  or  Germany.  The  price  of  wheaten  flour  is  about  one- 
half  what  it  is  in  Liverpool  or  New  York — $8  a  barrel  of  196 
pounds  just  now.  Tea,  sugar,  and  cofiee  about  the  same  as  in 
England  or  New  York  Clothing  and  house-rent  about  double 
the  English  rates,  and  about  the  same  as  in  New  York.  All  tho 
foregoing  rates  are  in  gold. 

Question  3. — "  Is  mining  more  profitable  than  farming  ?" 

Answer. — ^This  question  is  one  still  more  difficult  to  answer. 
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Fiuming  has  lately  acquired  a  fixed  cLaractor.  Tlie  fine  qualities 
of  wht'at  and  flour  wliich  Calilbrnia  yields — the  vast  (]uantities  of 
woi>l,  of  butler,  of  fniit  and  wine,  and  the  higli  prices  these  prod- 
uctJi  realize  in  New  York  and  Liverpool,  have  latterly  decided 
jjreat  numl>ers  of  our  population  to  go  into  farming.  One  only 
dniwliack  which  farming  in  California  will  ever  experience,  and 
that  will  occasionally  arise  from  long  se:isons  of  drought. 

The  last  three  years  the  seasons  were  very  well  mixed  with 
rains  al>out  the  time  they  were  wanted,  and  sunshine  when 
wante<l«;  and  our  farmers  have  had  nplendid  crops  and  obtained 
high  price*.  Al>out  four  years  ago  there  was  a  long  drought 
and  a  cattle  famine  was  ex|x;rienced.  Flour  ran  up  to  very  high 
ratcH,  and  there  was  much  sutfering  among  the  working  people. 
This  has  passed  away,  and  is  forgotten  in  our  present  prosperity, 
but  it  is  well  for  all  emigrants  facing  to  this  country,  to  be  made 
aware  of  these  things. 

We  liave,  in  general,  about  seven  months  of  the  year  when 
there  does  not  fall  a  drop  of  rain,  yet  vegetation  is  nourished  by 
copious  dews.  Then  we  have  four  or  fivo  months  when  it  pours 
down  plenteously,  and  this  rain  it  is  that  brings  us  the  means  to 
obtain  the  focnl  that  lies  intact  in  the  earth,  and  enables  our  min- 
ers to  wash  tlie  clav  and  sand  that  contains  the  ''old  dust. 

The  total  produce  of  our  gold  an<l  silver  mines  may  be  set  at 
$50,000,000  to  *?<>0,000,000  a  year.  Our  fanning  and  general  ag- 
ricultural pnxlncts  will  very  soon,  if  they  do  not  now,  foot  u|)  to 
^0,000,000  worth  a  year.  The  value  of  tlie  wheat  and  tlourshij)- 
[khI  from  California  since  last  harvest  comes  up  to  §9,000,000; 
and  .as  fast  as  i^ood  shii>s  come  into  the  harbor  thev  are  enixaixed 
to  take  out  wheat  ami  Hour,  wool,  hides,  ttc.  The  general  dc- 
mantl  for  all  sorts  of  meclianics  in  this  citv,  and  throuijliout  tlie 
State,  w:is  never  better.  The  wages,  as  1  have  sai<l,  range:  For 
Chinamen,  3>1  a  day;  common  laborers,  5^*2  a  day;  skille<l  mechan- 
ics, $a  ti>  J^4a<lay — some  of  superior  skill,  ^o  a  day;  female  serv- 
ants, $15  to  t'2o  a  month,  and  board;  farm  laborers,  §:iO  a  month 
and  ]x>ard.  All  these  prices  are  gold,  and  all  our  dealings  here 
are  managed  on  a  gold  oasis. 

Question  4.  "Are  there  any  diseases  peculiar  to  California?" 

Answer.  The  climate  of  California  is  the  most  healthful  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  It  is  equable  all  the  year  round.  The  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  50'  to  90*"  throughout  the  State.  We  lay 
trom  32*  to  42*'  north  latitude.  We  have  neither  frost  nor  snow, 
except  on  the  high  mountains  of  Sierra  Nevada,  and  some  of  the 
mountains  in  the  Coast  Uanije.  The  onlv  drawback  to  health  is 
e\|)erienced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  where  the  water 
is  over  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  which  gener- 
ates ague  and  peculiar  fevers ;  but  in  the  agricultural  regions  the 
people  live  on  from  year  to  year,  their  whole  lives,  without  expe- 
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riencing  a  day's  sickness,  and  the  children  multiply  in  numbers^ 
and  develop  in. symmetry  and  beauty  beyond  those  of  any  race  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

Next  to  the  employments  under  the  head  of  "ordinary  agri- 
culture "  is  the  vine  culture,  which  is  peculiar  to  California ;  its 
vines  .and  wines  are  now  celebrated  all  over  the  world.  But  a 
few  years  ago,  it  Avas  not  supposed  the  vine  would  flourish  any- 
where but  in  the  southern  region  and  Los  Angeles.  Latterly, 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  it  will  flourish  in  the  accliv- 
ities around  the  mining  camp  as  well  as  amid  the  sheep-walks  and 
pastoral  phiins  and  valleys;  that  whether  it  is  pressed  into  wine 
or  distilled  into  brandy,  it  will  reward  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
its  cultivation.  The  California  wines  begin  to  make  their  way  in 
the  New  York  market,  and  each  new  year  will  confer  on  their 
quality  more  richness  and  more  reputation. 

The  grape-vines  of  California,  when  five  years  old,  yield  plente* 
ously ;  one  has  only  to  own  a  half-dozen  acres,  well  planted  with 
vines  of  that  age,  to  realize  a  life-long  ifidependence.  In  a  few 
years  from  the  present  time,  the  wine  and  silk  of  California  will 
form  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  its  export. 

The  fruits  of  California  are  now  so  rich  and  plentiful  that  the 
farmei's  begin  to  dry,  and  press,  and  ship  them  to  the  Atlantic 
cities,  from  whence,  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  we  imported  dried 
fniits,  flour,  ^fec. 

The  raising  of  the  silk-worm  has  been  commenced  in  California, 
and  has  succeeded.  It  is  proven  that  the  climate  is  quite  as  favor- 
able as  that  of  France  or  Italy  for  this  bragch  of  industry.  Ar- 
rangements are  in  progress  to  start  a  silk  factory.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  will  lead  to  national  results  by  and  by.  We 
shall  soon  come  to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  beet-root,  and  the 
manutacture  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  linen,  hemp, 
and  hops,  for  all  of  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  fit- 
ted. Some  cotton  has  been  raised  in  the  southern  parts  oi  the 
State  in  a  desultory  wav,  but  the  soil  awaits  the  enterprising 
hands  of  toiling  men,  to  bring  about  those  great  results  from  the 
vast  and  varied  material  that  sleeps  neglected  in  the  soil,  and 
hovers  over  us  in  the  overhanjjinG:  climate. 

We  are  buildincc  small  coastiuji:  schooners  of  60  to  200  tons. 
All  those  craft  are  well  employed  in  carrying  lumber,  coal,  and 
the  proiluce  of  the  fields  into  market,  and  latterly  groups  of  those 
small  craft  have  gone  fishing  for  cod  in  the  North  Pacific  with 
great  success.  The  salmon  and  other  fish  caught  in  our  waters 
are  certainly  the  best  in  the  world. 

Our  progress  in  manufacturt?  is  infantine  and  rude.  Three  or 
four  woolen  mills  and  one  cotton  factory  are  all  that  California 
can  boast  of,  but  these  are  doing  well,  and  in  good  time  others 
will  start.     Our  tanneries  are  numerous  in  city  and  country,  and 
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their  mannfactnrcs  well  liked  and  in  good  demand.  Wc  should 
say  the  biisini^ss  is  healthy,  with  fair  proBts.  SSoap  -and  candle 
factories  arc  experimenting  on  the  native  tallow  ana  bce8-wax  of 
the  country — this  is  the  land  of  bees  and  honey. 

Tliey  have  begun  one  factory  for  making  l)oot8  and  shoes,  and 
so  far  It  iH  prosjierous,  employing  two  hundred  hands.  Tliere  is 
riKim  hero  for  many  paper  and  flour-mills.  Wc  have  two  glass 
factories,  on  a  small  scale,  doing  well,  and  any  number  of  iron 
founderies,  all  at  full  work.  There  has  been  a  glove  factory  lately 
started,  and  is  doing  well ;  also  a  nide  ]K>ttery-waro  factory.  AVo 
want  half  a  dozen  hat  factories,  in  which  the  hat  from  thefounda- 
tion  would  be  made,  trimmed,  and  flnished.  We  have  plenty  of 
printers  and  an  abundance  of  newspapers.  The  population  of 
2San  Francisco  is  about  120,000.  Wc  have  8  morning  and 
evening  newspapers,  and  12  or  15  weeklies.  Wo  have  a  score  of 
banks,  15  insurance  companies,  any  number  of  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  public  schoola  About  half  the  population  arc  native- 
bom  Americans  from  the  Atlantic  States ;  the  other  half  is  divided 
among  the  Germans,  Irish,  French,  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  ne- 
grroes.  The  Jews  have  two  synagogues,  the  Roman  Catholics 
eight  churches,  and  the  Protestants  a  dozen  or  so.  Take  them  as 
a  wh«ili\  thoy  arc  tho  most  hospitable  and  generous  crowtl  of  citi- 
z**ns  to  bo  found  in  anv  seaport  round  the  whole  earth.  No  man 
nor  woman  will  bo  suffered  to  want  food  liere,  and  no  industrious 
man  nor  woman  need  be  afraid  of  casting  their  destiny  in  the  fer- 
tile grazing  lan<ls  of  California. 

\\  e  hope  these  few  hints  on  our  new  and  growing  State  will  bo 
nsc*ful.  ^  The  worst  time  for  traveling  through  our  interior  dis- 
triets  are  the  winter  and  spring  months,  when  the  roads  are 
soflened  by  the  rains.  Rains  usually  begin  in  December  and 
continue  down  to  April. 

We  remain,  respectfully, 

H.  A  COBB,  President. 

TIIOMAS  MOOXEY,  Vice- President. 

J.  W.  McKEXZIE,  ^cretary. 

San  Frjlncxsco,  October  29,  1807. 
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The  following  letters  will  prove  interesting : — 

Office  California  Immigration  Associatiox,  ) 
Sax  Francisco,  September  9,  1868.      f 
F.  B.  GoDDARD,  Esq. : — 

My  Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  There  are  large  bodies  of  Public  Lands 
yet  to  be  had  in  this  State,  hi  almost  every  county,  for  ftl.25  per 
acre,  legal  tenders.  Many  Sj)anish  grants  are  now  being  subdi- 
vidod  and  sold  at  very  low  figures.  Farmers,  mechanics,  labor- 
ers, are  all  in  demand,  and  command  as  follows :  Laborers,  $60  to 
$75  per  month;  good  farmers,  $30  to  $50  per  month  in  gold,  and 
boanl;  mechanics,  according  to  trade,  from  $3  to  $0  per  day. 
Lands  are  to  be  had  from  the  Spanish  grant  holders  as  low  as 
$1.50  and  $2  per  acre,  up  to  $5.  Ihe  central  and  southern  coun- 
ties of  the  State  offer  superior  inducements  at  present  to  a  new 
poi)ulation. 

>V heat-growing  now  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  farmers.  Our 
crops  the  last  year  were  very  abundant,  but  wheat  commands  to- 
day, in  our  market,  $2  per  100  lbs. 

tlimate  excellent;  fanners  plow  and  sow  all  winter.  Coal, 
timber,  silver,  gold,  cpiicksilver,  and  every  mineral,  abound.  Every 
variety  of  crop  raised,  and  every  nationality  of  people  here  reside. 

I  am,  sir,  very  trulv,  your  ob't  servant, 

JOHN  MULLEN, 

Agent  California  Immigration  Association. 


Placerville,  August  10,  1868. 

Fred'k  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York  City: — 

Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  About  one-fourth  of  El  Dorado  County  is 
embraced  within  the  survey  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  alternate  sections  belong  to  the  railroad  company, 
who  will  sell  for  $2.50  per  acre,  which  can  be  paid  in  installments. 
Government  land  is  sold  at  $1.25  per  acre.  The  land  in  question 
is  probably  the  best  in  the  State  for  the  culture  of  the  grape-vine, 
fruit-trees,  ttc,  &c.  These  vineyards  become  productive  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  and  orchards  are  matured  quite  as 
rapidly.  There  is  a  belt  of  country  of  about  thirty  miles  in  nndth, 
running  east  and  west,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  running 
north  and  south,  that  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  production  of 
grapes,  peach,  apple,  plum,  j^ear,  and  fig  trees,  of  all  the  different 
varieties.  Much  of  the  land  spoken  of  is  unsurveyed,  a  small  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  improved  by  settlers.  In  some  portions  of 
the  country  embraced  within  the  boundaries  above  indicated,  the 
settlers  raise  very  good  crops  of  hav,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  and 
for  about  six  months  in  the  year  it  is  well  lidapted  to  grazing  pur- 
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poees.  These  vineyards  often  yield  two,  three,  and  four  tons  to 
the  acre.  Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  care  and  attention 
liestowed  by  those  in  charee  of  these  vineyards.  The  fruits 
prodnced  upon  these  foot-hills  are  superior  in  flavor  to  those 
raised  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  Grapes  are  worth  from 
$20  to  $00  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  kind  and  quality. 

Price  of  labor  from  $25  to  $40  per  month,  and  board.  Chinese 
from  $20  to  $25  per  month,  or  about  $30,  they  boarding  them- 
celvea.  Wages  always  paid  in  gold  or  silver  coin  (greenbacks  not 
used  as  circulating  medium).  The  labor  8up))ly  is  not  good. 
German  laborers  would  naturally  be  most  in  demand,  as  they 
usually  are  the  most  peaceable  and  industrious  citizens. 

School  facilities  throughout  El  Dorado  County  are  good.  We 
have  good  teachers  and  a  very  fair  system. 

The  climate  is  excellent,  and  can  not  be  surpassed  anywhere  on 
the  globe.  When  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stands  at  90°  and 
lOO^in  the  shade,  the  heat  does  not  feel  particularly  uncomforta- 
ble. There  have  been  in  some  localities  in  this  county  more  or  less 
miasmatic  fevers,  fever  and  aeue,  Ac,  although  this  is  now  disap- 
pearing. To  market,  Placerville  is  about  twelve  miles  east  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Railroad ;  length  of  road,  alK)ut  fifty  miles, 
lii'ligious  a<lvant;igo8  keep  pace  with  population,  like  all  new 
countries.  People  here  are  not  particularly  distint^uisluMl  for  their 
n'lii^ious  enthusiasm ;  and,  while  the  cliureh  ^edifices  are  lartro  an<l 
conirao^lious,  the  attendance  is  not  proportionally  lari::e.  There 
is  nxim  for  a  development  of  the  religious  sentiment  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  State. 

The  |>eople  here  are  cosmopolitan,  and  represent  every  nation- 
ality on  the  gloln?,  but  the  preponderance  is  American. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that  what  is  most  needed  here  is,  a 
class  of  industrious  men  and  families  who  are  willinsx  to  adopt  the 
same  system  of  domestic  economy  that  is  practiced  in  the  older 
Slates.  *  ♦  Wood  for  fuel  is  abundant,  the  soil  is  generous,  and 
f»n)duces  all  that  is  necessary  to  supply  every  material  want  of 
the  Ixxly,  and  all  who  are  sol>er  and  industrious  can,  in  a  very 
short  time,  reaUze  and  enjov  a  home  where  they  can,  practically 
rest  •*  ander  the  shade  of  their  own  vine  and Ji(j-trety     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Respectfully,  «fcc., 

GEORGE  G.  BLANCHARD. 


Los  Angeles,  Axigxist  11,  1868. 

ThCAR  Sir: — •  *  *  The  valleys  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bema- 
dino  are  large  and  fertile,  producing  cereals  equal  to  those  of  the 
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northern  counties.  In  this  county,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
and  in  fact  all  the  semi-tropical  fruits,  grow  to  perfection.  There 
is  little  or  no  government  land  south  of  Monterey,  all  the  land  of 
any  intrinsic  value  being  covered  by  Spanbh  grants,  which  are 
now  being  subdivided  and  thrown  into  market,  upon  easy  terms,  at 
prices  varying  from  three  dollars  to  one  hundred,  dollars  per  acre, 
according  to  locality.  Most  lands  require  irrigation  for  the  pro- 
duction qf  all  crops  except  cereals,  and  rise  or  fall  in  value  as 
they  are  affected  by  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  climate  of  Los 
Angeles  County  is  very  mild,  being  free  from  extreme  heat  or 
cold.  In  this  city  it  seldom  frosts  sufficient  to  do  any  injury. 
The  soil  is  more  fertile  than  even  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
I  know  from  personal  observation.  Tlie  valley  of  this  county  lies 
between  the  racific  and  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains.  The  prin- 
cipal port  is  San  Pedro,  twenty  miles  from  this  city,  to  which  a 
railroad  is  now  being  constructed.  The  port  is  an  open  roadstead, 
but  storms  are  so  rare  upon  this  coast,  that  vessels  seldom  experi- 
ence any  difficulty  in  landing  and  receiving  freight.  The  greater 
part  of  Arizona  is  supplied  with  merchandise  through  this  city, 
and  the  trade  with  Utah  and  Montana  Territories  is  very  large  in 
the  winter  months.  The  population  of  this  city  is  about  10,000, 
one-third  of  whom  are  of  the  Spanish  race  and  Indians,  the  other 
two-thirds  of  mixed  nationalities. 

The  city  is  now  improving  more  rapidly  than  any  commercial 
city  in  the  State,  except  San  Francisco.  The  agricultural  products 
of  the  county  this  year  will  amount  to  more  than  12,000,000. 
The  population  of  the  county  is  about  25,000,  and  the  assessment 
rolls  show  an  increase  of  eight  hundred  tax-payers  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  Of  the  amount  received  last  year  for  agricultur- 
al products,  over  half  a  million  dollars  was  for  the  orange  crop 
alone.  There  is  fine  agricultural  land  in  the  county  not  now  under 
cultivation,  to  support  a  population  of  150,000  souls.  Farm  labor 
is  most  needed,  and  brings  $25  per  month  ;  mechanics  are  also 
in  demand.  Good  schools,  both  public  and  private,  are  numerous  ; 
also  one  college  and  one  female  seminary  of  high  fijrade. 

This  city  is  five  hundred  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  jv'ith 
good  ocean  steamers  and  numerous  sailing  vessels  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travel  and  trade. 

The  land  is  mostly  untimbered,  the  foot-hills  giving  a  good  sup- 
ply of  fire-wood.  Building  lumber  is  shipped  from  Santa  Cruz 
and  Oregon,  and  sells  at  $40  ])er  thousand. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours  truly, 

A  J.  KING. 


El 


OREGON. 

Resmio  upon  the  nortliem  boan^ariefl  of  California  and 
Nevada,  and  lying  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  275  mitee,  ia  the 
promising  and  prosperous  State  of  On^n.  Its  wonderful 
beauties,  and  iu  great  natural  advautagee  and  resources,  long 
since  attracted  the  attention  and  inspired  the  pen  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  the  development  and  progress  of  later  years 
bear  pleasing  testimonj  to  the  prophetic  importance  which 
that  gifted  writer  attached  to  this  then  comparatively  unknown 
Rgion. 

To  the  emigrant  whose  inclinations  tend  to  agric-iiUural 
pursuits,  and  who  seeks  to  found  a  home  where  he  may  soon 
become  independent,  in  a  State  which  possesses  a  fertile  soil 
and  a  healthful  climate,  Oregon  einphaticully  commends  her- 
self  as  in  all  rosi)ect8  answering  his  requirements.  Until  late 
year*,  <iwing  to  its  remoteness  from  the  great  channels  of  in- 
tercourse, the  popular  impression  of  Oregon  has  been  that  it 
was  a  va^t  and  sparsely  settled  region,  almost  "  out  of  the 
world."  But  the  ^woplo  of  Oregon  are  as  fully  alive  to  all  ad- 
vanced ideas  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  tlio  jteople  of  any 
other  State.  They  are  beating  full  time  to  the  quickstep  of 
Prx^reaB ;  thirty  steamers  navigate  her  rivers,  and  there  are 
two  railroads  in  process  of  construction  at  present,  one  on  the 
eaatcm  and  one  on  the  wcstent  side  of  the  Willamette,  start- 
ing from  Portland  and  going  south  to  meet  a  road  from  Ma- 
rVBville,  California.  Another  road  is  projected  from  the  Dal- 
les down  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  to  cross  at  St.  Helen 
— the  probable  crossing  of  the  Puget  Sound  road.  Also  a  road 
from  Eugene  City  to  the  Knmboldt  River,  to  connect  with 
the  Union  Pacific,  going  through  a  pass  in  the  Cascade  Range 
ftt  the  head-waters  of  the  Willamette.      Chorches  and  school- 
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houses  are  established,  and  society  is  rapidly  becoming  more 
cultivated  and  refined. 

J.  Ross  Browne  thus  speaks  of  Oregon  in  his  Report : — 

Oregon  is  peculiarly  an  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  State, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  valuable  mineral  resources.  Pos- 
sessing a  climate  of  unrivaled  salubrity,  abounding  in  vast  tracts 
of  rich  arable  lands,  heavily  timbered  throughout  its  mountain 
ranges,  watered  by  innumerable  springs  and  streams,  and  subject 
to  none  of  the  drawbacks  arising  from  the  chilling  winds  and 
seasons  of  aridity  which  prevail  further  south,  it  is  justly  con- 
sidered the  most  favored  region  on  the  Pacific  slope  as  a  home 
for  an  agricultural,  fruit-erowing,  and  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. As  yet  it  is  but  thinly  settled,  a  fact  owing  in  part  to 
the  injudicious  system  pursued  under  the  donation  act  of  1852, 
by  which  large  tracts  of  land  (320  acres  to  single  settlers,  640  to 
married  couples)  were  held  by  jKjrsons  who  were  unable  to  culti- 
vate them ;  and  in  part  to  the  insufficiency  of  communication  with 
the  markets  of  the  world.  These  drawbacks,  however,  will  soon 
be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  railroads,  the  increase  of 
steam  navigation,  and  the  consequent  accession  of  population. 
The  wonderful  richness  of  the  valleys,  the  extraordinary  induce- 
ments to  settlement  by  families,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and 
healthfulness  of  the  climate,  must  soon  attract  large  immigration. 
The  writer  has  traversed  this  State  from  the  Columbia  liiver  to 
the  southern  boundary,  and  can  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  equal 
extent  of  country  on  the  Pacific  sloi)e  abounding  in  such  a  variety 
of  attractions  to  those  who  seek  pleasant  homes.  The  Willamette, 
the  Umpqua,  Rogue  River,  and  many  others,  are  regions  unrivaled 
for  farming  and  stock  raising. 

In  the  last  Report  of  the  General  Land  Oflice,  Commia- 
sioner  Wilson  gives  the  following  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive description  of  Oregon,  its  agricultural  resources, 
climate,  fisheries,  unsold  lands,  &c,  &c. : — 

Oregon  has  California  on  the  south,  and  Washington  Territory 
on  the  north,  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Snake  River, 
the  latter  constituting  a  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.  It  is  350 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  275  wide  from  north  to  south, 
containing  95,274  square  miles,  or  60,975,360  acres,  being  about 
half  as  large  as  the  State  of  California. 

The  Coast  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  traversing  Cali- 
fornia, continue  northward  through  Oregon ;  the  latter,  after 
leaving  California,  are  named  the  Cascades.  Near  the  southern 
boundary  the  chain  throws  off  a  branch  called  the  Blue  Mbunt- 


ajnii,  irbich  extend  northeutwardly  through  th«  State,  pasBing 
into  Wuhington  and  Idaho. 

The  course  of  the  Cascades  through  the  State  is  generally  par- 
allel with  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  distant  therefrom  au 
average  of  110  milea.  In  California  the  direction  of  the  Coast 
Mountains  and  coast  valleys  is  that  of  general  parallelism  with 
the  sca-shorc ;  the  mount^ns  sometimes  approaching  close  to  the 
shore  and  then  receding  miles  from  it,  leaving  belts  of  arable 
land  between  them  and  the  ocean.  In  Oregon  the  Coast  Kango 
consists  of  a  series  of  liigh  lands  ninning  at  right  angles  with  the 
shore,  with  vallcvs  and  rivers  between  the  numerous  spurs  having 
the  same  general  direction  as  the  highlands. 

In  refcrenee  to  climate  and  agricultural  capacities,  Oregon' 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  eastern  and  western, 
lying  respectively  on  the  east  aud  west  sides  of  the  Cascades. 
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Western  Oregon,  the  portion  of  the  State  first  settled,  and  con- 
taining the  great  preponderance  of  its  present  population,  is  275 
miles  m  length,  with  an  averaije  width  of  110,  oemg  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  wiiole  State,  and  contains  about  31,0U(J  B<tu;ire  miles, 
or  nearly  20,000,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  valuable  for  agriculture, 
for  prazing,  or  for  timber-growing,  excepting  the  crests  of  some 
of  the  hi<;hest  mountains.  It  is  more  than  four  times  as  large  as 
Mas^achn setts,  nearly  three  limes  as  large  as  Maryland,  and  is 
creattT  in  extent  thait  the  united  areas  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

PRODUcnoNa.  ( 

The  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  the  Umpqna,  and  Rogue  rivers, 
are  embraced  within  this  jKirtion  of  the  ytute.  The  sod  of  these 
vallevB  is  very  rich  and  deep,  resting  upon  a  foundation  of  clay,  ■ 
retentive  of  the  elements  of  tertility.  Laro;er  j>ortions  of  the  val- 
leys are  open  prairies,  just  rolling  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  All  the  productions  common  to  tciniKTute  regions, 
whether  of  the  field,  oreharil,  or  garden,  can  he  cultivated  iicrc 
with  the  highest  degree  of  success.  Tlie  chief  jiro.liKts  of  the 
field  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rje,  Imy,  mai/e,  buckwheat,  flax, 
hemp,  sorghum,  peas,  beans,  mtllct,  brooni-cnn),  pumpkins,  and 
[•olai<*es ;  of  the  garden,  turnips,  SipiaKiies,  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
onions,  cue umliers,  gourds,  beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips;  and  of 
the  orchard,  apples,  iK'ars,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  qulMces, 
lieaehe!",  and  grain's.  Many  of  these  productions  are  ot  mam- 
moth growth,  and  superior  quality  and  flavor. 

The  yield  of  wheat  is  frequently  forty  aud  fifty  bushels  per 
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acre,  and  when  the  land  is  properly  cultivated,  the  crop  never 
fails,  and  in  no  State  or  Territory  can  an  equally  remunerative 
crop,  year  after  year,  be  cultivated  with  less  labor  or  trouble.  As 
to  Iruits,  no  country  could  produce  finer  apples,  pears,  plums,  or 
cherries.  The  trees  come  into  bearing  several  years  earlier  than 
usual  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  a  failure  in  the  crop  is  rarely 
known. 

The  Willamette  Valley  is  more  exposed  to  the  sea-breezes  than 
the  more  sheltered  ones  of  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers,  and 
the  nights  are  too  cool  for  corn  and  the  peach  to  succeed  welL 
Rogue  River  valley,  being  more  sheltered  than  the  valleys  to  the 
north  of  it,  appears  admirably  adapted  to  the  grape,  and  its  cul- 
ture is  becommg  a  more  prominent  interest  every  year,  while  the 
t)each,  Indian  corn,  and  sorghum,  it  is  reported,  succeed  better 
lere  than  in  any  other  portions  of  western  Oregon. 

Skirting  the  prairie  land  of  these  valleys,  and  intervening  be- 
tween them  and  the  mountain  ranges  on  either  side,  there  is  a 
succession  of  hills  and  ridges,  frequently  of  rounded  cone-shaped 
form,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  half 
a  mile  removed  from  each  other  at  their  bases,  covered  to  their 
summits  with  thick  grasses,  and  numerous  springs  gushing  from 
their  sloping  sides,  with  scattered  trees  of  oak,  maple,  and  alder, 
not  so  thick  as  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  native  grasses,  nor  too 
sparse  to  shade  the  grazing  locks  and  herds.  This  is  called  the 
hill  country,  and  is  a  re^^ion  of  mixed  prairie  and  woodland,  hill 
and  valley,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  excellent  farming  land, 
and  in  horticulture  and  gardening  is  equal  to  the  plains ;  but  its 
chief  characteristic  is  grazing,  and  no  country,  by  its  configuration, 
the  quality  of  its  soil,  and  the  temperature  of  its  climate,  could  be 
better  adapted  to  sheep,  and  wool-growing  is  already  a  leading 
interest,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  from  the  success  that  has 
attended  this  branch  of  industry. 


CUMATE,   ETC 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  State  is  mild  and  equable.  The 
winters  are  usually  short,  with  but  little  fall  of  snow.  The  pastures 
are  generally  green  throughout  the  year,  and  a  winter  so  cold  as 
to  require  dry  food  for  stock  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  nights  are 
always  cool,  even  in  midsummer.  From  November  to  April  the 
rain  V  season  prevails.  A  clear  season  usually  occurs  in  February 
or  ^larch,  continuing  several  weeks  or  a  montn,  and  followed  again 
by  a  month  more  of  rainy  weather.  Between  April  and  Novem- 
ber rain  falls  sufficient  to  prevent  drought,  but  seldom  to  injure 
the  harvest  or  produce  freshets.  Tlie  summer  is  dry,  yet  seldom 
to  the  destruction  of  crops.    The  Oregon  farmers  realize  the  ne- 
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tity  of  irrigating  fields  by  artificial  means,  much  less  than  those 
of  iM>utbeni  California. 

IJack  of  the  hill  countr}%  on  each  side  of  the  Willamette  valley, 
are  the  Coast  Blountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Cascade  Mountains 
on  the  east.  Between  the  head  of  the  Willamette  and  the  Unip- 
qua  valleys  a  mountain  spur  called  the  Calai)ooia  Mountains 
runs  across  from  the  Coast  to  the  Cascade  Uange.  A  similar  spur, 
called  the  Umpana  3Iountain,  separates  the  Umpqua  and  the 
Rogue  River  valleys,  and  another,  having  the  same  transverse 
direction,  called  theSiskiyon  Mountain,  on  the  boundary  between 
Orcffon  and  California,  separates  the  valleys  of  Rogue  and  Kla- 
math rivers. 

TIMBBB. 

All  these  mountains,  together  with  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges, 
are  covered  with  immense  quantities  of  the  sugar  pine,  the  white 
mod  yellow  pine,  the  nut  pine/ the  red  fir  or  Douglass  spruce, 
black  fir,  yellow  fir,  western  balsam  fir,  the  noble  fir,  the  Oregon 
cedar,  and  the  fragrant  white  cedar;  all  trees  of  extraordinary 
•ize  and  symmetrical  form,  standing  in  dense  forests,  and  some 
of  them  rising  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  firt y,  and  even 
three  hundred  feet,  with  trunks  from  four  to  fifteen  an<l  some- 
times twenty  fei't  in  diameter.  Less  striking  and  important  are 
the  western  yew,  the  western  juniper,  the  Oregon  oak,  the  Oregon 
alder,  the  On»gon  ash,  the  hemlock,  myrtle,  and  other  trees. 

Tlie  Coast  Mountains,  from  San  Francisco  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  are  heavily  timbered  with  the  red-wood,  pines, 
firs,  and  cedars.  Immediately  north  of  San  Francisco,  the  forest 
is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  red-wood.  Going  northward 
the  trees  become  numerous,  and  with  the  red-wood  are  fountl  the 
sugar,  and  the  yellow  pine,  forming  about  the  Oregon  boun4lary 
one  of  the  most  magnihcent  forests  in  the  world  ;  the  red-woo<l 
and  sugar  pine  attaming  nearly  equal  dimensions,  trees  of  both 
Sj>ecii»8  l>emg  not  uncommon  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter 
and  three  hundred  feet  high. 

After  crossing  the  Oregon  boundary  the  red- wood  becomes 
scarcer,  and  ceases  entirely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Unqxpia  Uiver. 
It  is  succeetle*!  by  the  arbor-vita?  or  Oregon  cedar,  and  the  tlmI 
and  black  firs,  anil  these  form  the  almost  impenetrable  coating 
t»f  vegetation  which  covers  the  Coast  Mountains,  from  Port  Or- 
f  >ril  to  the  Columbia  ;  the  red-fir  here  attaining  its  greatest  dimen- 
sions, fully  equaling  those  of  the  red- wood  and  sugar  ]»ine. 

The  forests  of  Oregon,  like  those  of  California,  contain  manv 
of  the  most  valuable  timl)er  trees  in  the  world,  many  of  which 
would  furnish  straight  timber  a  yard  sijuare  and  a  hundred  feet 
long,  valuable  for  fumiture,  for  domestic  architecture,  for  ships' 
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spars,  for  the  powerful  frame  work  of  heavy  machinery,  for  bridi 
building,  for  railroad  purposes,  and  the  general  purposes  of  the 
farmer,  the  millwright  and  the  shipwright. 

The  soil  upon  which  these  forests  grow  is  generally  good,  the 
undergrowth  over  the  greater  extent  of  it  being  hazel,  often  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high,  elder,  alder,  dogwood, 
myrtle,  maple,  ash,  and  willow,  together  with  such  other  shrubs 
and  grasses  as  indicate  rich,  moist,  and  first-rate  soil.  Upon  tlio 
Coos  and  Coquille  rivers,  in  the  Coast  Range,  the  land  has  been 
cleared  and  its  fertility  found  extraordinary,  producing  all  kinds 
of  grains  and  vegetables  in  abundance. 

Throughout  these  extensive  mountain  forests,  there  are  im* 
mense  tracts  lying  sufficiently  even  for  cultivation ;  but  lands' 
producing  timber  of  such  valuable  qualities  and  in  such  extra- 
ordinary quantities  should  be  preserved  as  timber  lands  through 
all  time.  As  the  larger  trees  are  felled,  the  forest  should  be  al- 
lowed to  reproduce  itself  again  from  the  younger  and  smaller 
trees,  and  the  shoots  and  sprouts  that  will  rapidly  spring  up. 
Nor  can  the  land  be  devoted  to  any  more  profitable  purpose  than 
the  production  of  these  monarchs  of  the  forest,  many  of  which  are 
of  rapid  growth,  and  attain  a  great  height  and  size  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  human  being.  A  million  feet  of  lumber  at  the  mod- 
erate price  of  ten  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  are  worth  ten  thou- 
sand aollai*s,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  for  one  hundred  years,  and  from  all  the  information  re- 
ceived touching  the  character  of  these  amazing  forests,  it  is 
believed  to  be  no  exaggeration  to  suppose  them  capable  of  pro- 
ducing one  million  feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre.  Although  much 
of  it  may  be  comparatively  worthless  at  present,  for  want  of 
means  of  transportation  to  market,  yet  the  time  is  approaching 
when  that  inconvenience  must  in  a  great  measure  cease  to  exist. 
The  demand  for  lumber  is  annually  increasing  in  all  parts  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  and  upon  the  extensive  plains  west  of 
the  Mississippi  but  little  timber  exists,  and  the  first  settlers  must 
of  course  have  supplies.  A  railroad  from  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Columbia  or  Snake  River,  to  intersect  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Salt  Lake  City  or  other  points  east  of  that,  would  open  up  a  mar- 
ket for  the  lumber  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  that 
would  annually  increase  for  many  years  to  come,  and  over  which 
it  would  be  sent,  not  only  to  supply  demands  east  of  the  Rocky 
IMountains,  but  in  Nevada,  and  down  the  Colorado  to  southern 
Utah  and  Arizona. 

BASTEBN  OREGON. 

Eastern  Oregon,  extending  from  the  Cascade  to  Snake  River,  is 
an  elevated,   rough,  broken  country  of  hills  and   mountains. 
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benches,  table-lanJs,  deep  gorgtis,  almost  inpenetrable  canons, 
witli  numeiMus  fertile  and  arubk'  valleys.  Tno  greater  portion 
is  int-amlile  of  tillage,  but  furnishes  an  extensive  scope  for  graz- 
inf^.  Tiic  etimatc  is  <lrier  than  on  the  west  of  the  Cascade  Range ; 
■  Bubjecl  to  g'reater  extremes  of  heat  aiitl  cold  and  to  sudden 
changes  of  <eiu]ier.tture,  but  generally  milder  than  the  same  lati- 
tude ean  of  the  Rock^  Mountains. 

The  tillahle  lands  in  this  portion  of  the  State  are  alon^^  the 
Columbia  River  and  in  the  valleyn  of  the  Umatilla  and  Walla 
Walla  rivers,  in  the  valleys  of  Klamath  Lake,  Lost  River,  Gooso 
Lake,  Uamey  and  other  lakes  and  Alvord  and  Jordan  Creek 
valleys,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Grande  Rondc,  Snake,  Powder,  Burnt,  Jlalhcur,  and  Owyhee 
rivers,  in  the  eastern  j>art. 

Numerous  thriving  settlements,  with  extensive  improvements 
io  agriculture  ant)  manufactures,  exist  in  the  valleys  ot  the  Colum- 
bia, the  Umatilla,  and  Walla  Walla  nrers,  and  gnuing  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Tiie  soil  of  the  valleys  is  highly  fertile,  and 
its  agricultural  capacity,  so  far  as  tested,  is  found  excellent,  pro- 
ilucing  small  grams,  fniitw,  and  vegetables  in  great  abundance 
an-1  of  very  exet-lient  (jnality.  The  l.icality  enjoys  advantULtes  in 
ri-ferenee  to  market  and  business,  on  aeeouiil  of  its  t'lmtiijuilv  to 
the  navigable  w:Uers  of  the  Columbia,  an.l  the  mining  "distnets 
Iving  to  the  cast  and  south. 

'  The  cmmtrv  bordering  on  tlic  T>es  Chutes  and  Juhn  Day  riv- 
ers an-l  the  deelivitie-'  of  the  Itlue  Slonntains,  is  fit  onlv  for 
gni7.ing  land,  and  for  tills  purpose  much  of  it  is  excellent.  Much 
giirnl  land  exists  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  for  agriculture 
and  for  gntr.ing,  but  being  cum]>aratively  unsettled,  little  of  it 
ha*  hfi^n  Buhji'cted  to  the  test  of  experience, 

III  the  ea^l'ern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  valleys  of  Snake  River 
and  itsiributaries,  many  settlciueiits  exist;  the  soil  is  generaliy 
rich,  and  .ngrieulture  flourishes.  Indi;iu  corn,  nielmis,  and  many 
varieties  of  g.-irden  vegi>ta1iles,  are  said  to  succeed  Utter  in  some 
of  these  valleys  than  on  the  WiJJainetle,  i>n  account  of  the  higher 
temiwralure  of  the  summer.  Timlwr  is  less  abund.int  in  eastern 
Oregon  than  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  the  oak  is  wantin-i  in  the 
eisiem,  wliich  is  found  upon  the  h.wer  liilis  and  in  the  valleys  ..f 
western  Oregon  in  small  gri>u])S  or  in  sulitary  trees,  and  with  its 
low  and  spreading  form,  imparting  such  a  i)ictures(pic  beauty  to 
the  landsca|>e;  but,  on  the  sides  and  summits  .,f  the  P.Iue  Moun- 
tains, ami  the  various  spurs  and  ridges  which  traverse  this  part  of 
the  State  ill  different  directions,  are  fi>und  the  fir,  cedar,  hemlock, 
pine,  and  other  varieties  of  foVest  trees,  which  will  furnish  an 
abniid.iTit  supply.  The  lilue  Mountains  are  note<l  for  the  best 
iinalily  of  timlier  and  n.itural  grasses,  which  cover  their  sides 
Irom  base  to  Bummit. 
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Tlie  SALMON  FISHERIES  of  Orogon  form  aii  important  item,  and 
may  be  indefinitely  increased  to  meet  almost  any  imaginable  de- 
mand. Tliese  fish  make  a  fall  and  spring  run  from  the  ocean, 
jwnetratinij  most  of  the  Oregon  rivers  to  the  smaller  branches 
from  whicli  they  flow,  and  stem  the  powerful  current  of  the 
Columbia  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Vast  quantities  are 
annually  caught,  and  the  business  of  putting  them  up  for  com- 
merce is  prosecuted  with  great  success. 

CoLUMiiiA  IliVEii, — The  Columbia  is  the  chief  river  of  Oregon, 
the  largest  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Unite(i  States.  P\)r  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  ex- 
pands into  a  bay  from  three  to  seven  miles  wide.  It  is  navigable 
to  the  Cascade  Mountains,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  when  navigation  is  interrupted  by  rapids  for  a  distance  of 
live  miles,  over  which  a  railroad  portage  is  constructed.  On  the 
cast  side  of  the  Cascades  it  is  again  navigable  for  forty-five  miles  to 
the  Dalles,  and  again  becoming  unnavigable  on  account  of  rapids, 
another  railroad  fitleen  miles  loni;  has  been  built  from  the  Dalles 
to  Cebillo.  From  the  latter  point  the  river  is  navigable,  and 
daily  or  tri-weekly  steamers  are  running  to  Umatilla,  eighty-five 
miles;  Wallula,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles;  and  to  Avhite 
Blufi's,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  farther  up  the  stream. 

The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  had,  in  1860, eighteen 
or  twenty  first-class  steamboats  on  the  river,  and  warehouses  at 
all  the  ])rincipal  towns,  and  had  transported  to  the  Upper  Colum- 
bia, in  the  four  vears  ending  in  1805,  60,320  tons  of  freight,  and 
carrie<l  up  and  down  the  river  nearlv  100,000j)assenger8. 

I>y  constructing  a  portage  from  ^)^hito  Bluffs,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  nortli,  and  cutting  off  an  impassable  angle  in  the  river, 
the  stream  is  again  struck  at  a  navigable  point  close  to  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  from  which  st camel's  can  run  from  one  hundred 
and  fitly  to  two  hundred  miles  farther  north  to  near  the  fifty- 
third  ]>arallel,  in  the  Cariboo  country,  the  famous  gold  region  of 
British  Columbia.  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  ex- 
i)ected  to  have  steamers  running  u])on  these  upper  waters  in  1867. 
The  Snake  or  Lewis  River,  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the 
Columbia,  is  navigable  from  t lie  mouth  of  Powder  River,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  from  Wallula,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  miles,  into  southern  Idaho,  an<l  within  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  Salt  Lake  City ;  and  the  placing  of  several  steamboats 
upon  this  jiart  of  Snake  River  during  the  present  season  was 
another  object  of  that  enterprising  corporation.  Whether  these 
enterprises  have  been  realized,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  its  tributary  thus  extended,  this  ofiice  is  not  infonnciL 
If  they  have  been,  steam  navigation  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  practically  secured,  with  the  aid  of 
about  three  hundred  miles  ol  wagon  road. 


Oregon  ent«iprtee  already  conUmplatcs  tho  conBtmction  of  a 
railroad  from  Wallula  to  Sail  Lake  City,  through  the  gold  re- 
ffioiu  of  Iilabo,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  nfW  miles,  crosa- 
lag  thi'  Blue  MouDtatiis  by  a  very  favorable  pasa.  From  Wallula 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  reached  by  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  larther,  or 
eight  hunilred  and  neventy  miles  from  Salt  Lako  City  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  making  the  shortest  route  from  Salt 
Liakc  to  the  Pacific,  and  avoiding  tbo  great  labor  of  anrmounting 
the  Sit.-rni  Xcvadas. 

In  all  parts  of  this  State,  vast  tracts  of  agricultural,  grazing, 
and  timber  lands,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveycd,  are  open  to 
■cttlement  under  tho  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  and  in 
vestera  Oregon  large  quantities  may  be  obtained  by  private 
entry. 

Farming  and  grazing  are  very  profitable  in  tho  neighborhood 
of  mining  settlements,  and  not  only  competence  but  wealth  is 
Tithia  the  reach  of  tho  industrious  and  enterprisinp;,  who,  select- 
ing a  farm  and  a  home  in  a  favorable  locality,  either  in  eastern 
or  western  Oregon,  devote  themselves  faitbtully  to  improving 
and  devt'l<>])inir  its  reaourecs. 

Tliu  {H)pulaiiuu  of  the  State,  which  at  tho  present  time  is  esti- 
matol  at  over  100,000,  is  steadily  increasing,  and  when  the  means 
of  comniuiiicntion,  now  in  ion  temp  Lit  iou,  are  open,  the  increase 
■will  be  still  further  Btimiilaled. 

Tlie  undiHTH)scd-of  public  lauds  in  the  State  amount  to  about 
iiAy-two  milliuu  seven  hundred  thousand  acres. 


"We  take  the  following  extracts  from  a  preminm  essay 
"i~itteii  for  the  Or^oa  titato  Agricultural  Society,  by  Mr.  W. 
•.AJB  UiLi, : — 

<.'limatk. — Eastern  Oregon  possesses  a  climate  much  resom- 
I  i  ng  that  of  the  Upiwr  Missistjippi  Valley,  but  not  so  cold.  It  is 
r-y  and  oj>en ;  usually  somewhat  bleak,  owing  to  the  large  pro- 
^  Bniou  ol  prairie  land,  but  seldom  bitter  coUl,  the  mercury  rarely 

1  ling  below  zero  in  the  extreme  of  wi!itcr.  J.ast  winter,  how- 
■^or,  it  was  exceedingly  eold  in  this  region;  but  that  was  a 

i»iler  unexampled  in  severity  everywhere  in  the  Pacific  States. 

SSpring  in  eastern  Orei^n  is  fine,  early,  and  open.  Summer  is 
•  >*  .iikI  jjfneraUy  dry,  with  cool  nights.  Variations  of  tempera- 
**'^,  corn-spomfing  with  differences  of  altitude,  are  observed, 
)'>iTKtinii'8  amounting  to  several  degrees  at  places  only  a  few 
\«>'-»tues  ;i[)art.     Autumn  frosts  begin  some  lime  in  October,  but 

A  does  uot  become  wintry  till  very  late.    Little  rain  or  snow  falls 
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except  in  the  mountains.  Eastern  Oregon  is  exposed  to  an  almost 
continuous  breeze  which  sometimes  swells  into  quite  a  gale,  but 
storms  never  occur.     The  wind  in  summer  is  from  the  southwest. 

Western  Oregon  has  a  moist,  mild,  and  peculiarly  uniform 
climate.  Except  in  rare  cases  the  winter  is  not  cold  nor  the 
summer  hot  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  and  ex- 
treme heat  or  cold  never  occurs. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  feed  stock  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  frequently  not  at  all  during  the  whole  year. 

Soil  axd  Extent  of  Agricultural  Lands. — ^The  two  natural 
divisions  of  Oregon  differ  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  their  soil 
as  well  as  in  climate.  The  plateaux  of  eastern  Oregon  have  a 
moderately  rich  soil  whose  chief  component  is  silicia,  and  con- 
taining but  a  small  amount  of  vegetable  matter.  Little  effort 
has  been  made  to  test  its  capabilities  for  agricultural  purposes 
until  very  recently.  The  experiment,  so  far  as  tried,  has  proved 
exceedingly  gratifying,  and  many  persons  maintain  that  these 
uplands  are  destined  to  be  the  first  grain  lands  in  the  State.  But 
tne  natural  adaptation  of  these  immense  tracts  is  to  grazinff,  cattle 
herding,  and  bucolic  pursuits.  Rolling  prairies  and  level  plains 
of  almost  illimitable  extent  stretch  out  from  the  foot  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  almost  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  and  are- 
covered  with  luxuriant  bunch-grass  (festuca),  affording  an  inex- 
haustible pasture  for  any  amount  of  stock.  This  grows  in  large 
tufts  not  joined  together  by  their  fibrous  roots,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  other  grasses.  It  grows  to  different  heights,  from  six  to 
eighteen  inclies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  nutritive 
properties  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  grass  known.  Attaining  its 
full  growth  about  the  time  the  dry  season  commences,  it  cures 
into  a  fine,  flavorous  hay,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  dew  in 
this  region  in  the  summer,  remains  excellent  until  the  autumn 
rains  come,  when  the  whole  country  is  again  covered  with  green 
grass. 

Mountain  streams,  having  their  sources  in  the  mountain  chains, 
intersect  these  table-lands,  flowing  through  valleys  and  rondes  of 
various  dimensions  and  amazing  fertility.  The  valleys  of  the 
Des  Chutes  and  its  tributaries  are  all  that  have  been  extensively 
tested  with  cereals,  and  they  have  yielded  very  large  crops. 
Vegetables  of  nearly  all  varieties  yield  almost  fabulous  crops^ 
Indian  com  does  as  well  in  eastern  Oregon  as  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  will  soon  become  a  staple  production.  Fruit  promises 
finely.  Tliis  is  thought  to  be  as  good  a  fruit  country  as  tnat  west 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  so  justly  denominated  the  "fruit  gar- 
den of  America." 

Its  hot  summers  admirably  adapt  eastern  Oregon  to  the  culture 
of  sorghum  or  Chinese  sugar-cane ;  and  sufficient  trial  has  been 
made  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  tliis  plant  can  be  produced 


Iicre  an  SQCCOwfully  ns  in  any  of  the  Northwestern  States,  Judge 
I^ughliii,  of  WiiBco  Coniity,  who  has  paid  botiio  alteiition  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  j>laiit,  in  a  j^u!»li^hcd  K'tter  of  Wis,  dated  January 
li,  l(*Ul,  MV«:  "I  liave  cnltivut^d  boihc  (sorghum)  the  past  two 
yt*anv  and  hnd  it  grows  r<.'inarkaliiy  well.  *  •  It  will  pHHlnco 
■lonblr  ns  muck  fuoil  n»  any  tbing  (else)  I  can  raise  on  tlie  same 
amount  of  land.  *  *  Mr.  I'heljM),  of  this  county,  hnn  made 
rome  very  iiiiH;  sirup,  and  intends  cultivating  a  croji  fur  tliut  |>ur- 
|n«»»'  next  seawoiu"' 

The  cost  of  making  this  sirup  will  not  exceed  fifty  cents  per 
iralliin.  It*  market  value  can  not  be  less  than  one  dollar  per  gal- 
lon throughout  the  country,  and  two  or  three  times  as  gri'at  in 
the  niinett.  Planted  in  April,  the  sugar-caue  matures  well,  and 
yields  a  lar^  jter  cent,  of  saccharine  juice.  A  farmer,  who  would 
cire  hia  entire  attention  to  cultivating  sorghum  and  manufactur- 
ing nimp  in  eastern  Oregon,  could  not  fail  of  amassing  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  a  very  short  space  of  lime.  The  extent  of 
these  valley  lantls  is  not  oefinitely  known,  as  no  otlieial  survey 
hu  ever  been  made  of  the  region  in  which  they  lie,  excepting 
rmnparatively  small  boiliee  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Des  Cliutca. 
Till-  stH'am,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Colunil'iii  in  Oriuini  east 
of  the  (.'ascaile  .Mountains,  tlows  through  a  valhy  lar;;e  .n.iiigh  to 
maintain  a  population  of  many  thousiind  persons.  It  l^is  iiln.tdy 
home  eonsidenihle  settlfineuts,  mostly  composed  of  stock  misers, 

John  l)av  Kiver  waters  a  vallev  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
!).■«  fhute'j',  and  of  cpial  fertility.  It  is  unsettled,  and  offers 
gn-at  inilnccinents  to  fanners  desiring  homes  near  the  mines, 
whiTi-  a  market  will  ahvays  he  reatly,  and  produce  will  cnmmand 
high  [irices.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Des  (.'hiiles,  and 
ha*thesamegenenii  tn-nd,  both  nnniing  north  into  the  (olumliia. 

Powder  Itiver  runs  thnnigh  the  largest  valley  in  eastern  Ore- 
gon, and  probably  equal  to  anv  other  in  the  excellent  •piulity  of 
its  soil,  kmigrarils  from  the  t-^ast  are  last  seltlini;  up  this  valley, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  soon  contain  a  ]ari;;e  jiopulation. 
No  settlements  were  made  on  Powder  Kiver  previous  to  the  dia- 
(H>very  of  the  gold  mines  mi  its  head-w.ilcrs,  but  it  is  stated  that 
a  large  nuinl>er  of  the  emigrants  of  this  seai'on  have  alri-ady  se- 
lected their  future  homes  there,  and  exjiect  soon  to  lie  surrounded 
lij  au  indu!-trious  and  thriving  coinmuiiity,  and  enjoying  all  the 

e  through  a  broken  region,  ■ 
gr.izini;  than  to  agricultur 
i  southeast  from  Powder  Itiver,  and,  liaving  the  same 
gL-neral  direction,  flows  northea.-^t  into  Snake  liiver. 

East  of  Ituml  Kiver  the  eountrj-  is  exceedingly  uninviting. 
Wliot  valleys  there  are,  are  small  and  frequently  unproductive. 
The  land,  iiujtreguated  with  alkalies,  has  scarcely  any  vegetation 
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growing  upon  it  except  artemisia,  or  page.  Grass  is  scarce  and 
of  poor  quality,  even  along  the  streams.  Of  his  entering  the 
Burnt  River  country  from  this  inhospitable  waste,  in  his  official 
explorations,  General  Fremont  says  he  now  came  into  "  a  moun- 
taini>us  region  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in  which  the  face  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  nutritive  grasses  and  dense  forests;  land 
embracing  many  varieties  of  trees  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  on 
which  the  timber  exhibits  a  luxuriance  of  growth  unknown  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent  and  to  Europe.  This  mountainous 
region,"  he  continues, "  connects  itself  in  the  southward  and  west- 
ward with  the  elevated  country  belonging  to  the  Cascade  or 
California  Range,  and  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  fertile  and 
timbered  lands  along  the  desert  and  mountainous  region  included 
within  the  great  (Utah)  basin." 

The  Grande  Ronde,  lying  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  Powder 
River  valley,  is  a  beautiful  circular  valley,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  diameter,  watered  by  a  stream  bearine  the  same  name. 
Surrounded  by  high  hills  or  spurs  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  its  am- 

Ehitheatrical  form,  relieving  its  smooth,  grassy  surface,  intersected 
y  a  bold  stream  fringed  on  either  margin  with  small  trees,  ren- 
ders it  sufficiently  charming,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  which  is  unsurpassed.  Settlements  are  being  made  in  this 
valley,  also,  by  the  emigrants  who  have  come  over  the  plains,  but 
it  will  not  all  be  occupied  this  season. 

The  Klamath  basin,  it  is  said,  contains  a  large  tract  of  good 
agricultural  lands,  but  this  may  be  questionable,  as  no  experi- 
ments have  yet  been  made  to  test  its  qualities  for  fanning 
purposes.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  district ;  even  in  the  midst  of 
December  it  has  been  found  covered  with  fresh  and  luxuriant 
grass.  The  Klamath  is  a  magnificent  lake,  possessing  one  feature 
m  particular,  which  lakes  do  not  ordinarily  have,  viz. :  it  has  no 
water  in  it.  It  is  a  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that  this 
lake  is  nothing  more  than  a  broad  savannah,  sometimes  covered 
in  places  with  a  thin  sheet  of  water  for  a  brief  period,  but  never 
entirely  inundated,  and  capable  of  being  easily  drained  and 
reducetl  to  cultivation. 

Goose  Lake,  Lake  Albert,  and  some  others  of  considerable  size, 
lie  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Utah  basin,  and  are  said  to  be 
surrounded  by  large  tracts  of  as  fine  agricultural  land  as  can  be 
found  in  the  State.  That  there  is  some  good  country  around 
these  lakes,  is  certainly  true ;  but  enough  is  not  known  of  this 
region  to  warrant  a  positive  statement  that  they  are  very 
extensive. 

Rogue  River  valley,  occupying  the  extreme  southern  portion 
of  western  Oregon,  and  extendmg  into  California,  is  a  oroken 
country,  or  senes  of  valleys,  separated  by  rolling  highlands, 
covered  in  some  places  with  dense  forests  of  fir  and  cedar,  and  in 
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otbcn  thinlr  timbered  with  oak,  and  finely  set  with  grass.  It  is 
a  very  good  country  for  farming,  and  a  Bui>erior  one  for  stock 
rai^ini;.  Rogue  River  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  nunier- 
ons  i-ascadcs.  Like  all  tlie  western  portion  of  the  State,  this 
%-alIfV  is  well  watered  hy  numerons  mountain  streams,  which  are 
sufficiently  large  to  afford  motive-power  for  running  an^  amount 
of  machinery.  It  is  thinly  populated,  and  would  funiish  liomes 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  immigrants,  Jacksonvillo,  its  princi- 
jial  town,  is  a  place  of  some  importance  as  a  mining  town. 

The  Umpqua  Valley  is  a  beautiful  country,  drained  hy  tho 
Vmpqua  River,  a  stream  of  some  magnitude,  and  nnvignhlc  25 
miles  from  its  mouth  for  ocean  vessels.  This  fertile  vallev  contains 
1,000,000  of  acres.  It  is  princii>ally  rolling  or  hilly  lan^,  the  face 
of  the  country  in  many  places  forcibly  remindinc;  one  of  the  rug- 
ped  districts  of  Vermont,  or  the  charming  stones  he  read  when 
but  a  child  of  tho  mountain  home  of  tho  Swiss, 

Numerous  tributaries  of  the  Umpqua,  some  of  them  quite  large, 
flow  through  tho  valley,  affording  excellent  water  privileges. 
Perhaps  no  country  is  more  conveniently  provided  with  good 
•oil,  good  timber,  and  good  water,  than  the  Umpqua  Valley.  Its 
p<i|iuIation  is  nlKiut  4,500,  leaving  ample  room  lor  20,O0O  more, 
alhiwinj:  100  acres  to  each  family  of  four  [wrsons.  Uosoburg 
and  \\  inchester,  the  most  important  places  in  this  valley,  are 
pli-asnnt  villages. 

Hut  the  most  important  agricnltural  district  in  western  Oregon, 
an<l  probably  in  the  whole  Sliito,  is  the  Willamette  Valley.  "Itia 
separalfil  from  the  Um|>qna  by  the  Calapooya  Mountains,  a 
dt'uselv  timWred  belt,  having  an  altitude  of  about  5,000  ieet,  and 
exteniiing  from  the  Cascade  to  the  t'o.ast  Rati<;e.  'Hiis  valley  is 
drainci  bv  the  Willamette  River,  flowing  northinto  the  Uolumbia, 
anil  whic'h  la  navigable  to  the  distance  of  130  miles  from  its 
inuiith,  direct  measure,  with  only  a  single  obstruction,  the  falls 
at  On-iron  City. 

N'o  iK'fson  can  survey  the  Willamette  Valley,  with  its  alterna- 
tions of  rich  meadow-like  ))rairles,  undul.itnms,  .nnd  beautiful 
streams,  without  fwling  that  he  boholdn  tlie  most  •leii<zhtfiil  sjiot 
in  -Vmcrlci.  Tie  agricultural  country  lying  along  tbo  banks  of 
the  Willamette,  incluih's  an  area  nearly  eijnal  to  tb;it  ofilic  en- 
lire  .State  of  Connect  lent,  with  a  combination  of  advaiit:i'jis  inlcrior 
to  no  ulber  section  of  thu  I'nilcd  States.  Mr.  Wilihim  11.  Knight 
dcscrilKM  this  valley  as  "  jiossessiiig  a  soil  <)f  iinsnr]>:isscil  Ivnility, 
a  mihl  and  genial  climate,  an  abon>l:uit  growth  of  timber,  largo 
iialural  pastures,  where  stock  may  ningc  nnslicltcrc-il  the  year 
round,  an  excellent  commercial  posiilnn,  siiperinr  facilities  for 
tnn-i[>oriation,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  population."  This  la 
vtatiiig  the  ease  in  rather  too  strong  a  llglit,  and  rcf^ulres  somo 
qualitieatioa  in  two  of  its  particulars.    The  population  of  the 
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Willamette  valley  has  not  increased  very  rapidly  for  some  years 
past,  owing  to  causes  which  will  become  manifest  when  the 
subject  of  eomtnerce  is  discussed.  And  the  other  modification 
proposed  is,  that  we  sometimes  have  a  "  cold  snap "  of  two  or 
three  weeks'  duration  in  the  winter,  and  the  last  winter  still 
longer,  so  that  stock  may  not  "  range  unsheltered  the  year  round  " 
every  year,  and  should  not  be  forced  to  do  so  any  year,  as  the 
contmuous  rains  of  the  winter  months  are  very  injurious  to  all 
kinds  of  domestic  animals.  Aside  from  this  shght  inaccuracy, 
Mr.  Knight's  description  is  certainly  a  very  correct  one,  and  the 
impulse  given  to  the  State  by  the  recent  discovery  of  extensive 
gold  fields  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  can  not  fail  to  make 
It  become  speedily  true  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  population. 

This  valley  is  mostly  smooth  prairie  land,  large  bodies  of  it 
undulating,  out  not  hilly,  interspersed  at  intervals,  never  greater 
than  a  few  miles,  oflen  much  less,  with  streams  of  various  sizes 
flowing  in  across  the  valley  from  the  mountains  on  either  side. 
Ranges  of  low  hills,  covered  with  oak  timber,  are  common  through- 
out the  valley. 

Some  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  Willamette,  as  the  Santiam, 
Yamhill,  and  Tualatin,  are  navigable  to  considerable  distances 
into  the  interior;  while  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not 
afford  an  ample  volume  of  water  to  drive  any  desired  amount  of 
machinery  for  milling  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  \\  illamctte,  in  common  with  all  this,  region  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  belongs  to  the  tertiary  period.  Shells  and  ligneous  petri- 
factions are  numerous,  and  mammal  fossils  have  been  found  in 
various  places,  indicating  a  very  recent  formation. 

The  soil  of  western  Oregon  may  be  divided  into  four  general 
classes,  viz. : — 

1st.  A  brown  clay  loam,  of  good  quality,  thinly  timbered  with 
oak,  producing  good  grass,  and  affording  fine  stock  range.  It  is 
found  chiefly  along  the  spui-s  of  mountains  or  extended  ranges  of 
hills,  never  m  the  level  prairie. 

2d.  A  dark  or  black  porous  soil  formed  by  the  admixture  of 
vegetable  mold  with  the  clay  loam  just  described.  This  soil 
occurs  only  in  the  valleys  close  by  or  between  the  mountains, 
and  is  unrivaled  in  productive  power.  Both  of  these  classes  are 
thirsty,  and  suffer  whenever  the  summer  drought  is  of  very  long 
duration. 

3d.  A  grayish  calcareous  sandy  loam  of  exceedingly  fine  quality, 
covered  with  a  thick  turf  of  grass,  and  admirably  auapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cereals,  especially  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  This 
class  embraces  five-sixths  of  the  entire  valley,  including  most  of 
the  prairie,  and  much  of  the  oak-timbered  lanA  It  is  little  affected 
by  arought,  and  though  not  naturally  porous,  is  pulverized  with 
great  facility,  and  is  exceedingly  mellow. 
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4th.  A  strictly  kUuvial  soil,  lying  along  tho  immediate  baclis 
of  the  river,  adu  compoavd  ol'eand,  vegetable  nuttier,  and  various 
decomposed  enrtbs,  washed  by  the  current  from  above.  MoNt  of 
this  class  of  soil  is  overflowed  in  extraordinary  freshets,  which, 
however,  never  occur  in  the  growing  season  of  tne  year,  and  it  ts 
ancxccDed  in  fertility. 

3fany  small  and  very  ricli  valleys  lie  along  the  sea-coattt,  and 
will  doubtless  yet  become  valuable.  Among  them  arc  tho  Tilla- 
mook, utnated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  tho  Celete,  the  Ya- 
ttuina  on  Yaqdiua  Bay  and  river,  tho  Coqullle  on  Coqiiillc  Kiver, 
The  Coquiile  and  Tillamook  already  contain  settlements  of  some 
tDuniloile. 

HaKBOfta — ^Thera  are  already  opened  four  ports  of  entry  in 
this  Stat&  Hie  most  important  harbor  ie  that  of  the  Columbia 
River,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  likely  ever  to  assume  much  im- 
portance Umpqua  River,  Port  Orford,  and  the  Coqullle  want 
nothing  but  the  settlement  of  the  rich  districts  surroumliiig  them 
to  bring  them  into  consideration  as  commercial  points,  while  ves- 
sels have  entered  several  others  and  found  good  harbors.  Yaquina 
Bar,  first  brought  to  notic'O  only  a  year  ago,  is  said  to  t>e  an  ex- 
(.■elltnt  harlior,  cxienilinij  thirty  miles  into  the  coast,  and  easy  of 
aixvsH  from  the  heart  of  the  ^\  illamclte  valluy. 

Health. — It  would  seem  iuvidiuus  to  iliscrimiiiate  in  favor  of 
any  jwrtiim  of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  resiHtt  to  U«  sahibritv. 
Ev(-r\'  thing  that  nature  could  do  to  rt'iider  a  country  )MTfectly 
healthful  liai«  been  done  for  this  State.  Tho  mouutiiiii  air,  not 
Iv*-  than  the  mountain  water,  has  a  vivifving  intlucm-c ;  and  tho 
gentle  bn-ezes  of  Bummer,  coming  fresh  troiu  the  bcii,  ari'  a  pleas- 
ant and  etit-ctual  preventive  airaiust  all  tlie  violent  diseases  or- 
dinarily to  W  feareil  in  dry  and  sultry  regions. 

Tlie  climate  of  Oregon  is  thought  to  be  unfavorable  to  tho 
health  of  jH-rvons  who  arc  pre<li«iiospil  to  pulmonary  alleetions. 
Tliis  is  probably  true.  Notwithstanding  this  gcmral  opinion, 
huwever,  it  is  found  that  fewer  persons  die  here  of  eonKuni]ilion, 
iu  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  one  of  the  Xew  Kug- 
land  ^ttaies.  And  it  is  certainly  beyontl  <|iif»tinp,  that  iu  every 
other  ivnoect,  there  is  no  other  State  in  tho  Union  worthy  to  be 
com[>are<l  with  this  for  salubrity  of  climate. 

I'ersonn  are  frequently  met  with  here  who  bad  boon  unable  to 
perform  any  lal>or  for  years  before  leaving  the  Eiisi,  ou  account 
of  ill  health,  but  have  become  rugged  and  strong  hi  thin  couiilry, 
and  are  now  n'gularly  engaged  iu  their  callings  without  any 
physical  inconvenience  whatever. 

Slisi'Ki.LANKoi's. — Some  peculiarities  and  PiRiial  adaptations 
of  this  State  dewr^e  to  be  more  particularly  n<)licid,  though 
space  will  not  allow  this  to  he  done  at  len>;t]i. 

buKEF. — A  very  intelligent  writer  of  ^^cw  England  calls  Ore- 
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gon  a  "  mammoth  sheep  pasture."  From  what  has  been  exhibited 
of  its  soil,  climate,  and  mines,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  with 
equal  propriety  ami  no  greater  allowance  of  hyperbole,  it  might 
be  denommated,  also,  a  mammoth  grain  field  and  vegetable  garden, 
and  a  mammoth  gold  placer.  In  a  country  eminently  fitted  by 
nature  for  so  many  branches  of  business  as  Oregon,  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  any  one  particularly,  will  seem  unwarranted,  not  to 
say  uniust.     But  certainly  if  Oregon  has  a  specialty ^  it  is  her 

f)re-eminence  as  a  wool-growing  country.  Until  very  recently, 
ittle  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  sheep-raising,  but 
it  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  staple  interests  of  the  State.  Sheep 
thrive  better  here  than  in  any  other  State.  Disease  among  them 
is  exceedingly  rare.  They  increase  here  faster  than  in  the  East, 
and  the  wool  is  of  excellent  quality.  Only  one  manufactory  of 
woolen  goods  is  yet  in  active  operation.  This  is  located  at  Salem. 
Another  is  in  course  of  construction  in  Linn  County.  The  wool 
clip  of  the  State,  in  1861,  amounted  to  444,000  pounds.  That  in 
1862  ^estimated  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Pratt  of  the  Willamette  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Company),  is  344,000  pounds.  The  difierence  of 
amount  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  losses  of  last  winter.  The  average 
price  of  wool,  in  1861,  was  18  cents  a  pound;  in  1862  it  was  20 
cents.  In  respect  to  the  quality  of  Oregon  wool,  Mr.  Pratt  says: 
"There  is  no  inferior  wool  grown  in  the  State."  When  the  Eastern 
papers  quote  the  price  of  "  Oregon  wool,"  they  mislead  dealers  to 
the  prejudice  of  this  State,  as  there  are  no  burs  in  the  country; 
they  probably  refer  to  wool  grown  in  California,  and  are  imposed 
upon  bv  dealers  of  that  State. 

The  \Villainctte  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  turn  out,  an- 
nually. 4,000  pairs  of  blankets,  10,000  yards  flannels,  60,000  yards 
cloths 'and  tweeds,  and  4,000  pounds  stocking  yam.  The  cloths 
are  worth,  on  an  average,  $1.12^  per  yard;  the  blankets,  $8. 

The  expenses  of  the  factory  are  $56,000. 

Lumber. — Every  thing  has  been  done  which  nature  could  do  to 
make  Oregon  to  the  Pacific  what  Maine  is  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  best  of  timber,  with  unexampled  water  privileges  convenient 
of  access  for  sea-going  vessels,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
this  respect  but  enterprising  men  who  will  engage  in  the  business 
of  supplying  foreign  markets. 

Fisheries. — All  along  the  sea-coast  ovster  and  salmon  fisheries 
might  be  made  highly  profitable.  The  salmon  on  this  coast  are 
not  only  more  abundant,  but  acknowledged  to  be  of  much  better 
quality  than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  Clam  and  cod  fisheries  might 
also  be  established  along  the  coast. 

Bees. — The  introduction  of  bees  into  Oregon  is  of  very  recent 
date.  They  prosper  well,  and  produce  a  large  amount  of  honey. 
Tiiree  years  since  a  hive  was  worth  $150;  now  it  is  worth  t25. 

Fbutt. — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this,  but  somo- 
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thing  s  little  mora  specific  is  reqtiireil.  For  applos  and  jtcars 
OrpfTon  '»  unrivaled.  Clierrios  tlirivc  passably  well.  Fcaclics 
An  not  ceni-rally  sucfcod  well,  oxcopt  some  v<-ry  hardy  varifties. 
PliiitiK  an-  in  <;n'at  abundance,  and  finely  davonnl.  Qnint^ce  and 
Anriml!)  flourisli.  (irupi-s  are  good,  especially  early  varietieg. 
Slinib  fruitii  penerally  produce  exceedingly  well.  Ail  in  all, 
OnfTwn  is  tliu  truit-garden  uf  America,  if  not  of  the  world 

Pi'UiK  of  all  kindrt,  like  cereals,  yield  largely. 

CojijiKRCK. — From  the  geographical  jiosition  and  internal  rc- 
snurcii>  alrcaily  shown,  it  does  not  require  that  much  whould  he 
said  »>f  its  eommen-e.  Certain  circumstances,  however,  have  pre- 
\*enle4l  the  development  of  the  strength  of  the  State  in  this  respect, 
the  prineigtal  of  wliich  is  the  law  nnder  which  the  land  of  Or«.'gon 
it  held.  At  an  early  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  u 
law  was  jMissed  by  tongress  donating  840  acres  of  land  to  each 
man  having  a  wife — or  rather  320  acres  each  to  the  man  and  wife 
— and  .120  acres  each  to  single  men  settling  in  the  Territory.  The 
reoult  »f  this  la i^e  donation  has  I>een  to  render  the  popni.ition  of 
the  State  so  sparse  that  all  interests  of  the  Ixxly  social,  .ill  the 
nervi-"!  of  eiviluation  and  progress  have  Ihcm  CDiupfctciv  pnnilyzcd. 
Tliii  effect  has  Inrn  visible  m.Jre  in  connccti<.n  willi  tlic  i-mniiior- 
cwl  than  with  any  inhcr  branch  of  the  siicial  cori.imy  of  ilic  State, 
unlc-s  it  in-  the' educational.  It  Is  liKtHil,  liowcv'cr,  tliai  ihucc 
detrinu-mal  c..ns<.,,<.<-n.-cs  of  the  nation's  bbc.ulity  will  uoi  longer 
continne  to  operate  as  thi'y  have  dime  hitherto;  r^ince  ilic  largc- 
m-*-  of  the  giU  has  reduced  a  great  maj'irily  of  the  .li>iiees  to 
such  a  condition  as  compeU  them  to  divide  (heir  hirge  tracts  of 
land.  When  this  is  done,  and  not  before,  On^gon  will  begin  to 
exhibit  that  degree  of  prosperity  for  which  Ood  has  given  her 
tu<-h  ample  c.ipabilitie*', 

S'liixiiJi. — Oregon,  though  a  new  country,  is  not  williont  its 
school  system,  and  the  pe<n>le  of  the  State  niaiiitisl  an  iiilcrest  in 
tiK'  subj.-et  of  edneation  wliicb  can  not  tail  of  raising  the  iiitclli- 
gence  and  refinement  of  the  cotiiitry  to  a  high  sianilnrd  as  soon 
as  the  [topulation  is  sufficient.  Commim  schools  arc  kept  in  al- 
most every  neighborhood,  and  grade  schools  and  academics  are 
loeatttl  in  several  jitaces.  Limits  of  space  forbid  nioix'  specific 
statements. 

CiivRrHKs. — Also  the  religions  statistics  of  the  Slate  will  evi- 
dence that  the  immigr.anl  ti)  Oregon  ne<'il  not  fear  that  ho  is 
coming  to  a  barhanms  or  half-civ iiized  la-ul. 

The  QiESTioN. — It  may  now  be  aske<l,  where  and  on  what 
terms  can  lanil  be  <iblaine<l  in  Oregon.  In  the  western  portion 
of  the  State,  that  is  in  the  Kogue  Itiver,  Unipqua,  and  Willa- 
mette valleys,  the  best  land  is  occupictL  Kanns  can  be  had.  how- 
ever.in  these  valleys,  for  from  $5  to  #10  ymr  acre,  according  to 
l:>catioo.     There  is  ample  room,  and  settlement  is  invited.     As 
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good  agricultural  land  as  there  is  in  the  world  can  be  bought  for 
$8  i>er  acre  in  any  of  these  districts. 

The  land  in  eastern  Oregon  is,  for  the  most  part,  vacant^ 
Homes  may  be  obtained  by  simply  occupying  them  under  the 

Sro visions  of  the  homestead  law,  which  took  effect  on  the  first 
ay  of  January,  1863,  or  by  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption 
law.  These  lands  are  not  yet  surveved,  but  no  difficulty  need  bo 
apprehended  on  this  account.  The  immigrant  has  nothmg  to  do 
but  to  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  takes,  and  his 
title  will  be  secure  to  a  home  for  his  family  which  even  the  rapa- 
city of  pitiless  creditors  can  not  wrest  from  him,  and  which  in 
return  for  moderate  industry  will  enable  him  always  to  have 
enough  and  to  spare  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

• 

The  following  additional  extracts  are  from  a  government 
Eeport: — 

KINEBAL8. 

By  far  the  most  important  mineral  resource  yet  discovered  in 
Oregon  is  the  vast  deposit  of  iron  known  to  exist  between  the 
WilTamette  River  above  Portland  and  the  Columbia,  at  St. 
Helen.  Of  the  entire  extent  of  this  valuable  deposit  there  is  as 
yet  but  little  knowledge,  but  it  has  been  traced  a  distance  of  at 
least  25  miles,  and  is,  beyond  doubt,  inexhaustible. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Oregon,  though  not  so  thoroughly 
prospected  as  those  of  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  are  both 
extensive  and  valuable,  and  will  no  doubt  at  some  future  time 
form  a  prominent  source  of  wealth.  Placer  mining  has  been  car- 
ried on  extensively  and  profitably  in  the  southern  counties  since 
1852,  and  the  mines  of  John  Day  and  Powder  River  have  vielded 
several  millions  of  dollars  since  their  discovery  in  1860.  l*he  an- 
nual product  of  these  mines,  until  the  last  two  years,  has  been 
from  11,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  In  common  with  the  surface  de- 
posits of  elsewhere,  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  as  the  placers 
become  exhausted.  New  discoveries,  however,  are  being  con- 
tinually made. 

COUNTIES. 

Oregon  is  divided  into  22  counties ;  the  general  charaoteristics, 
boundary  lines,  population,  &c.,  &c.,  of  each  county,  are  thus 
given  in  McCormick's  Directory : — 

Baker  County  is  situated  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  em- 
bracing within  its  lx)undaries  large  tracts  of  excellent  agricultural 
land,  together  with  numerous  valuable  mining  claims  which  are 
annually  being  developed.     County  seat,  Auburn. 

Benton  County  contains  an  area  of  about  1,556  square  miles, 
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ftnd  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Polk  Connty,  on  the  south  by  Lane, 
on  the  east  by  the  Willamette  liiver,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.    Number  of  legal  voters,  950.   County  seat,  Corvallis. 

CoLVXBiA  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Columbia  River,  on  the  south  by  Washington  and  Multnomah 
counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Clatsop  County.  According  to  the 
late  census,  it  contains  a  population  of  449,  viz. :  males,  297 ; 
females,  152.  Number  of  voters,  173.  Acres  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation, 745.  The  total  value  of  assessable  property  in  the  county 
is  $150,970.     County  seat,  St.  Helens. 

Clacivamas  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Multnomah, 
on  the  east  by  the  Cascade  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  Marion, 
and  on  the  west  by  Washington  and  Multnomah.  Population, 
4,144.     County  seat,  Oregon  City. 

The  establishment  of  a  woolen-factory  and  a  paper-mill  at  Ore- 
gon City  has  proved  beneficial  to  its  progress.  Number  of  legal 
voters  in  the  county,  1,242.  Number  of  males,  2,448;  females, 
1,690.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  0,092.  Value  of  assess- 
able proj>erty,  $1,005,594. 

CiJiTsop  County  contains  a  population  of  089,  viz. :  males,  388 ; 
fomales,  301.  Voters,  179.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  700. 
Value  of  assessable  property,  $280,000.     County  seat,  Astoria. 

Crunv  County  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion 
of  the  State,  and  contains  a  population  of  389,  viz.:  males,  224; 
fvmales,  105.  Number  of  voters,  105.  Number  of  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  400.  Value  of  assessable  property,  JS^  100,600. 
I-^rire  quantities  of  good  land,  suitable  for  cultivation,  remain 
unoccupied  in  this  county.  A  new  mining  district  has  recently 
Ikh'U  of>ened  near  the  mouth  of  Kogue  Uiver,  where  hundreds  of 
men  can  find  employment  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 
Countv  seat,  Ellensburjj. 

C«K»s  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  on 
the  coast,  between  Douglas  and  Curry  counties.  The  populaticm, 
according  to  the  late  census,  is  1,024,  viz.:  males,  037;  females, 
337,  NumWr  of  voters,  313.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation, 
9.')0.  Value  of  assessable  property,  in  the  county,  $200,000. 
County  seat.  Empire  City. 

1>ou«;las  County  contains  a  population  of  about  4,000,  viz. : 
m.iles,  2,250  ;  females,  1,750.  Number  of  voters,  1,131).  Number 
of  acres  of  land  imder  cultivation,  21,404.  Value  of  assessable 
Iiro|K?rty,  $1,331,208.     County  seat,  Uoseburg. 

Guant  County  contains  a  population  of  2,250,  viz.:    males, 
2,000;  females,  250.     Number  o!  votei*s,   1,300.     Acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  5,000.     Value  of  assessable  property,  *?21)5,000 
Countv  seat.  Can  von  Citv. 

Jackson  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  and  contains  within  its  boundaries  rich  gold  mines,  which 
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give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  its  citizens.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  county  is  2,955,  viz.:  males,  1,755;  females,  1,200. 
Number  of  voters,  1,253.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  13,901. 
Vahie  of  assessable  property,  $1,298,465.  County  seat,  Jackson- 
ville. 

JosEPinxE  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  Ore- .  * 
gon,  between  Jackson  and  Curry  counties,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,000.     The  assessable  property  in  the  county  is 
estimated  at  $300,000.     County  seat,  Kerbyville. 

Lane  County  is  situate  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State, 
extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Cascade  Range.  The 
population  of  this  county  is  5,527,  viz. :  males,  3,077;  females, 
2,450.  Number  of  legal  voters,  1,318.  Acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  30,683.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $3,000,000. 
County  seat,  Eugene  City. 

Linn  County  is  situate  north  of  Lane,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  7,709,  being  an  increase  of  937  since  1866.  In  1850  the 
population  of  this  county  was  only  994.  Linn  County  contains  an 
area  of  877  square  miles,  or  561,200  acres.  Number  of  males  in 
the  county,  4,235;  females,  3,474.  Voters,  2,250^  Acres  of  land 
under  eidtivation,  49,405.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $2,500,000. 
During  1 865  a  splendid  brick  court-house  was  erected  ai  Albany, 
the  county  seat,  at  a  cost  of  $31,000.  The  post-offices  in  this 
county  are  Albany,  Peoria,  Lebanon,  Scio,  Brownsville,  Pine,  and 
Harrisburg. 

Mauion  County  contains  a  population  of  about  9,000.  County 
seat,  Salem. 

Multnomah  County  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
River,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  is  the  wealthiest 
county  in  Oregon.  It  contains  a  population  of  7,000,  viz. :  males, 
4,020 ;  females,  2,980.  Number  of  voters,  1,723.  Males  under 
21,  1,540.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  4,051.  The  total 
value  of  assessable  property  is  $4,517,201.  Since  1865  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  1,086.  Portland,  the  county  seat,  is  the 
principal  city  in  the  State.  During  the  past  year  a  new  court- 
liouse  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Numerous  brick 
buildings  and  dwelling-houses  have  also  been  constructed,  and 
the  city  wears  an  aspect  of  general  prosperity. 

Polk  County  contains  a  population  of  4,993,  viz. :  males,  2,788 ; 
females,  2,205.  Number  of  voters,  1,125.  Acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  90,127.  Value  of  assessable  property  in  the  county, 
$1,033,1 79.     County  seat,  Dallas. 

Tillamook  County  contains  a  population  of  about  800. 

Union  County  is  situate  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  moun- 
tains, and  contains  a  population  of  about  2,000.  Number  of 
voters,  705.     County  seat,  Le  Grande. 

Umatilla  County  contains  a  population  of  1,805,  viz. :  males. 
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1,049;  female*,  756.  Number  of  voters,  797.  Acres  of  land 
onder  cultivation,  5,770.    Value  of  asBcssablo  property,  t8S7,148, 

Wasco  Cointy  contains  a  population  of  1,898,  viz. :  males, 
1,092 ;  females,  806.  Number  of  voters,  004.  Value  of  assessable 
propertj-,  tl,771,420.     County  scat.  Dalles. 

Wasiiisutox  Col'sty  contains  a  population  of  3,481,  viz.: 
malefi,  1,903;  females,  1,578.  Number  of  voters,  824,  being  an 
iDcrease  of  120  since  1865.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation, 
14,224.     County  seat,  Hillsborough. 

Vahiiill  CoiTNTY  contains  a  population  of  4,018,  viz.:  males, 
2,200;  females,  1,818.  Number  of  voters,  1,082.  Acres  of  land 
Dnder  cultivation,  20,343.  Value  of  assessable  property,  91,000,000. 
County  seat,  Lafayette. 

The  enbjoined  is  from  the  Jane  Report  (1S6S)  of  the  De- 
putmeDt  of  Agriculture : — 

Lane  Coantj^  returns  |2  per  acre  as  the  average  value  of  nnim- 
proved  lands  in  that  county;  a  portion  prairie,  but  mostly  adja- 
cent to  hills  or  mountains ;  i^uality  various — some  quite  good,  but 
the  declivities  and  barren  lulls  detract  from  the  immediate  value 
of  many  tracts.  In  Coliimliia,  ji-t.SO  is  tliu  aver:is;e  per  ;utc  ; 
mo;<tly  timber  and  bnisli  land ;  such  tiiiilnr  as  yi'lli>w  iuul  wliito 
fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  cedar,  soil  niaplc,  nsli,  an<l  nl'ler.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  it  is  black  mold  undirliiid  with  clay; 
a<lvancing  west  it  changes  to  a  light  sandy  loam;  wilt  produce 
ftiHxl  grain,  grass,  and  vegetables.  The  average  in  Multnomah  is 
#1,50  i>er  acre,  including  Government  lands;  chiefly  dry,  tim- 
bered lands  iif  tine  i[ualltv,  cedar,  ash,  oak,  maple,  and  hemlock  ; 
capable  of  raisini;  all  kinds  of  grain  antl  fniits  suited  to  the  lati- 
tude. Much  of  the  surface  of  Douglas  County  is  uiounlainous, 
and  most  of  that  which  will  serve  for  pasture  is  m  privnie  hands ; 
but  as  there  are  stil)  (loveriuncnt  lands  vacant,  unimproved  lands 
can  not  rate  much  above  the  minimum  for  public  lands.  Probably 
two-thirds  of  the  lands  of  the  State  are  for  sale  at  (iovcrnmen't 
prices;  settlements  now  being  principally  eoutined  to  a  stri])  bor- 
dering u]>on  the  Pacific,  and  embracing  about  onc-thiril  of  tho 
are.a  of  the  State. 

Columbia  and  Multnomah  report  iron  ore  in  great  ahtmdanco, 
and  the  former  -also  coal  and  salt,  with  but  little  develoiimcnt  bc- 
vond  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  minerals  in 
fartte  (juantitics,  of  superior  ciuality,  and  easily  workeil.  ISoth 
sold  and  silver  are  found  in  Douglas  County,  but  not  in  largo 
(quantities,  and  few  of  the  mines  arc  worked  at  presenl.  Tlio 
mountains  are  heavily  tiniltered  with  fir,  cedar,  and  j'ine;  tlio 
bills  with  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees. 

Vegetables,  fruit,  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops  in  Columbia, 
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and  arc  caltivated  with  success  in  large  quantities  and  with  profit. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  are  also  largely  and  profitably  grown,  to- 
gether with  general  crops,  in  Multnomah ;  whilst  in  Lane,  wheat 
18  the  staple,  but  oats  ana  potatoes  are  successfully  grown.  Wheat 
yields  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  often  weighs 
sixty-two  to  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushel  Oats  are  superior; 
twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  thirty-six  to  forty 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  Peas  grow  well,  but  are  troubled  with  the 
Dug  or  fly.  Corn  yields  a  fair  crop,  not  very  large  but  of  good 
quality.     Barley  does  very  well      Our  Douglas  reporter  says : — 

"  Wool  is  the  crop  and  sheep  the  specialty  in  this  valley.  Fine 
wool  sheep  have  been  mostly  sought ;  but  owing,  as  farmers  sup- 
pose, to  the  long-continued  rains  of  winter,  sheep  of  the  merino 
grades  are  not  so  healthy  as  the  straight- wooled  varieties,  which 
now  seem  to  be  favorites." 

White  winter  wheat  and  common  red-chaff  spring  wheat  are 

frown  in  Columbia ;  but  the  white  is  preferred,  as  making  the 
est  flour.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  sow  spring  wheat,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain,  so  as  to  ripen  in  season  to  harvest  before  the 
fall  rains  set  in.  White  wheat  is  also  preferred  in  Multnomah 
for  the  same  reasons.  The  Rio  Grande,  Club,  and  Mediterranean 
are  grown  in  Lane,  but  the  winter  varieties  are  ipostly  raised. 
The  winter  wheat  is  sown  in  August  and  September,  and  the 
spring  seed  in  March  and  April,  as  most  practicable.  Harvest 
commences  the  middle  of  July  with  the  fall-sown  crop,  and  ex- 
tends into  September  for  the  spring  grain.  The  seed  is  chiefly 
sowed  broadcast;  much  being  sowed  after  the  plow  and  har- 
rowed in. 

Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  berries  in  va- 
riety, grow  abundantly,  ana  our  correspondents  claim  superiority 
for  their  State  in  the  culture  of  fruits  adapted  to  that  latitude. 
Our  Lane  reporter  writes  as  follows : — 

*'  For  most  kinds  of  fruit  this  country  is  very  good  indeed. 
Apples  and  pears  do  the  best ;  peaches  tolerably ;  cherries,  though 
uncertain,  are  a  good  crop.  The  small  fruits  do  exceedingly  well 
— ^gooseberries,  currants,  Lawton  blackberries,  and  black  and  red 
Antwerp  raspberries  yield  profusely.  Strawberries  are  a  very 
singular  croj);  when  they  fruit,  they  yield  remarkably  and  of 
fine  quality,  but  some  seasons  they  blossom  and  do  not  bear,  and 
yet  not  killed  by  the  frost.  Apples  yield  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  the  trees  being  yet  small,  though 
the  crop  is  sure  every  year." 

Ir  Douglas,  all  kinds  of  fruit  suited  to  the  temperate  xone  suc- 
ceed well ;  apples,  pears,  and  plums  better  than  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley ;  peaches  and  cherries  not  so  well ;  the  yield  is  abundant, 
and  the  fruit  fine,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  market,  and  the  surplus 
is  fed  to  the  hogs. 
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CORBBSPOXDENCB. 

jA<ffe80NViLLE,  Orbgon,  Auffttst  3,  1868. 
Mr.*  F.  Bw  Ck)DDABD : — 

Dbar  Sir:  ♦  •  •  I  have  resided  in  this  valley  since  1853,  so 
that  the  following  statements  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 

The  general  character  of  this  part  of  southern  Oregon  is 
moantainoos ;  liogue  River  valley  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
mountains;  the  outlets  southwardly  is  over  the  Siskiyou  ^louii- 
tain  into  northern  California,  and  northwardly,  partly  along 
Roffuc  River,  through  the  famous  fourteen  mile  cafion,  on  to  the 
Willamette  valley. 

Tlie  lands  in  Rogue  River  valley  are  mostly  taken  up,  and  are 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  with  good  improvements ;  the  soil 
is  exceedingly  fertile.  Outside  of  the  valley  proper  there  is  still 
a  large  amount  of  unclaimed  land  subject  to  entry,  speciallv 
sdapted  to  grazing.  The  prices  of  improved  lands  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  improvements,  and  location,  and 
rani»e  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre. 

Fann  hands  command  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  montli 
and  board.  Durinij  the  present  harvest,  there  has  Inn-n  a  scarcity 
of  handj^  Dav  laborers  receive  two  dollars  and  fiftv  cents  |)or 
day,  and  mechanics  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  day,  com. 

Our  clinjate  is  niihl ;  winters  never  severe;  snow  seldom  fiilL^ 
in  the  valley  ten  inches  deep,  and  remains  on  the  ground  but  a 
short  time.  Tlic  summers  are  pleasant,  saving  a  few  hot  days  in 
midsummer,  when  the  thermometer  ranires  as  high  as  ninety 
degrees,  Fahr.  Tlie  nights,  however,  are  always  cool.  Kaiu 
seldom  falls  in  the  monllis  of  July,  August,  and  September;  the 
"  rainy  season  "  usually  commences  in  November. 

Tlie  health  of  this  region  is  proverbial,  and  is  unsurpassed  by 
anv  [)ortion  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

llie  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town,  the  county  seat  of  Jack- 
son Countv,  is  a  mining  region,  and  in  foimer  years  an  immense 
amount  oi  gold  has  been  obtained  by  placer  mining;  the  mines 
are  still  remunerative.  Coal  is  found  in  the  vallev,  but  has  not 
Ijcen  sufficiently  developed  to  determine  its  extent  or  quality. 

Quartz  mining  has  been  conducted  to  a  limited  extent;  good 
paying  lodes  are  known  to  exist,  and  only  need  capital  to  invest 
in  this  kind  of  enteiprise,  to  make  it  profitable.  Of  timber  wo 
have  abuiulance  of  |)itch  and  sugar  pine,  fir,  white  and  black-oak, 
ash,  maple,  alder,  laurel,  &c.  The  pine  and  fir  make  excellent 
lumU'r,  worth  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  ^I. 

Wheat  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops  of  grain  raised;  Indian 
com  or  maize  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent,  the  cool  nights  are 
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not  favorable  to  its  cultivation.  No  part  of  our  country  can 
produce  better  fruit  than  we  have  here,  as  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  grapes,  berries,  and  melons ;  garden  vegetables 
of  ail  kinds  are  excellent. 

The  price  of  wheat  previous  to  the  present  harvest  was  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  and  oats  seventy-five  cents.  The  inconiing 
crop  is  abundant,  and  will  not  command  exceeding  one-half  the 
above  prices. 

We  are  so  distant  from  the  ocean,  without  the  facilities  of  river 
navigation  or  railroad,  that  we  have  no  reliable  market  for  our 
surplus  produce ;  the  surrounding  mineral  regions  furnish  our 
principal  markets. 

Our  nearest  point  to  the  ocean,  from  whence  we  receive  our 
merchandise,  is  distant  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  by  land  car- 
riage, over  high  mountains ;  the  cost  of  transportation  being  from 
sixty  to  seventy  dollai*s  per  ton. 

Our  valley  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  and  Sabbath  services 
are  held  in  Jacksonville  and  in  different  sections  of  the  valley, 
by  ministers  of  the  Methodist  (Northern  and  Southern)  and 
Presbyterian  churches;  and  by  Roman  Catholic  in  Jackson- 
ville. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  from  every  section  of  the 
Union,  and  also  from  different  countries  of  the  Old  World. 

WILLIAM  HOFFMAN, 

Notary  Public. 

The  postmaster  at  the  Dalles  writes: — 

There  is  plenty  of  vacant  land  hereabouts.  Improved  lands 
command/say  810  per  acre.  Laborers  get  $40  per  month,  coin. 
The  climate  is  much  milder  tlian  same  latitude  east.  There  is 
some  gold,  plenty  of  timber,  &c.  Price  of  wheat  and  barley, 
$1  per  bushel,  oats  75  cents.  Ample  market  at  home.  School- 
and  religious  advantages  of  Dalles  City  are  good.  County 
thinly  settled.  Nationality  of  the  people  is  mostly  American 
and  German. 
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UimL  the  late  purchase  of  Alaska,  Washington  Territory 
waa  the  extreme  nortliwestem  poBseseion  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  frontage  on  the  Pacific,  and  is  flanked  on  the  south 
hy  Oregon,  and  on  the  weat  by  Idaho.  Its  area  in  square 
miles  is  about  70,000,  embracing  the  "  Cascade  Moantaine," 
and  the  mighty  Columbia,  which  drains  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
Territory  and  forrns  its  soatlicm  boundary. 

The  *'  Cascade  Mountains"  are  a  continuation  of  the  same 
range  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  derive  their  nagie 
from  the  many  beautiful  waterfalls  and  caecadea  which  flash 
ami  8[iarkle  in  the  sunliglit  from  numerous  cmgs  and  crevices, 
fleckinfi  the  fjorgcs  and  nionntain  sides  witli  silvery  foam,  and 
breaking  the  solituilcs  with  their  murmuring  mupie.  The 
cre'tfi  of  these  mountains  are  not  so  high  as  those  of  the  ranges 
farther  south,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  solitary  peaks,  the 
altitude  of  tlie  chain  rarely  exceeding  5,000  feet  above  the 
snow  lina 

The  whole  Territory  ia  highly  favored  with  navigable  wa- 
ter?. The  Columbia,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  navi- 
gallic  throughout  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  furnishes  a 
main  artery  of  communlcution  with  the  interior.  Its  head 
waters  ahnost  interlace  with  those  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
navigable  waters  of  these  two  vast  rivers  are  but  4.'>0  miles 
apart.  Other  rivers  intersecting  the  mountains,  afford  passes 
fur  the  easy  conetniction  of  roads. 

The  climate  of  the  Territory  is  similar  to  that  of  Oregon, 
anil  also  much  resembles  that  of  England  in  temperature 
and  nuiount  of  rain-fall.  It  may  be  described  as  exceedingly 
>>e:mtiful,  and  agreeable.  For  convenience  of  descriptiou, 
three  divisions  are  generally  made  of  Washington  Territory, 
viz. :   Weotern,  Eaetem,  and  Middle  Washington. 
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"  Western  Washington  includes  the  Paget  Sound  basin,  the 
valley  of  the  Chehalis,  the  basin  of  Shoal  water  Bay,  and  the  coun- 
try drained  by  the  Lower  Columbia  and  its  northern  tributaries, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Cowlitz.  Ridges,  spurs  of  the  Cas- 
cade and  Coast  ranges  of  mountains,  clearly  demarcate  these  sev- 
eral subdivisions,  and  a  diversity  of  soil,  products,  and  geological 
conformation  ascribe  distinctive  features  to  each. 

"  PuGET  Sound. — This  is  the  general  cognomen  of  that  vast 
ramification  of  waters  to  which  have  been  given,  by  illustrious 
naviffatore,  the  names  of  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  Inlet, 
Hood's  Canal,  and  Puget  Sound,  together  with  the  almost  innu- 
merable bays,  harbors,  and  inlets,  each  enjoying  a  separate  name, 
and  many  of  which  would  afford  commodious  and  adequate  har- 
bor for  the  combined  navies  of  the  world." 

Commissioner  Wh-son  says : — 

In  respect  to  its  interior  water  system,  and  its  immense  forests 
of  ^ne  timber,  this  Territory  stands  unrivaled.  It  possesses  more 
excellent  harbors  than  any  other  State  or  country  of  equal  extent 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Admiral  Wh-kes,  in  1841,  thus  spoke  of  theise  waters: — 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  waters  and  their  safety. 
Not  a  shoal  exists  within  the  Straits  of  J.uan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty 
Inlet,  or  Hood's  Canal,  that  can  in  any  way  interrupt  their  naviga- 
tion by  a  74  gun-ship.  I  venture  nothing  in  saving  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  that  possesses  waters  equal  to  these.  Tliey 
cover  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles.  The  shores  of  all 
these  inlets  and  bays  are  remarkably  bold ;  so  much  so  that  in 
many  places  a  ship's  side  would  strike  the  shore  before  the  keel 
would  touch  the  ground.  The  country  by  which  these  waters  are 
surrounded  is  remarkablv  salubrious,  ana  offers  everv  advantacre 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  vast  commercial  and  military  marine, 
with  convenience  for  docks,  and  a  great  many  sites  for  towns  and 
cities ;  at  all  times  well  supplied  with  water,  and  capable  of  being 
provided  with  every  thing  by  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
well  adapted  for  agriculture. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  95  miles  in  len^h,  and  have 
an  average  width  of  1 1  miles.  At  the  entrance  (eight  miles  in 
width)  no  danger  exists,  and  it  may  be  safely  navigated  throughout. 
No  part  of  the  world  affords  finer  inland  sounds,  or  a  greater  num- 
ber of  harbors,  than  are  found  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
capable  of  receiving  the  largest  class  of  vessels,  and  without  a 
danger  in  them  which  is  not  visible.  From  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tides  (18  feet)  every  facility  is  offered  for  the  erection  of  works 
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for  a  jrreat  maritime  nation.     Tho  country  also  affords  as  many 
sites  tor  water  power  as  any  other. 

According  to  Jab.  S.  Lawson,  of  the  United  Stated  Coast 
Survey,  the  shore  line  of  these  waters  is  1,594  miles  in  length. 
Aronnd  this  "  Mediterranean  of  thB  North  Pacific  "  are  nu- 
merous flourishing  towns,  among  which  are  Port  Discovery, 
P<Mrt  Townsend,  Port  Madison,  Port  Gamble,  Bellingham 
Bay,  &c.,  &c. 

RiYiCBS  Emptyino  into  Puoet  Sound. — First,  upon  the  north, 
if  the  Lummi,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  with  much  excellent 
grazing  and  agricultural  land  upon  its  borders,  upon  which, 
however,  few  settlements  have  as  yet  been  made. 

Next,  south,  is  the  Skagit  River,  naturally  navigable  for 
some  50  miles,  and  noted  for  its  heavy  timber  and  rich  agri- 
cultural lands.  The  Stit-a-quamish,  with  valuable  timber, 
and  evidences  of  coal  upon  its  banks.  The  Snoqualmie  and 
Snohomi.^h,  navigable,  well  timbered,  and  with  much  first- 
rate  agricultural  land.  The  Dwamish,  scene  of  the  terrible 
Indian  massacre  in  1855,  in  which  eleven  men,  women,  and 
children  were  killed  and  shockingly  mutilated. 

The  Puyallup  River  is  a  fine  stream.  There  is  much  good 
agricultural  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  Puyallup  and  the  Stuck. 
The  soil  is  good  and  the  bottoms  are  well  settled.  *'  These 
lands  yield  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  some  (!orn 
has  succeeded  well.  Vegetables  attain  an  enormous  size. 
The  high  lands  are  generally  rolling  and  well  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation." 

Mr.  Browne  says : — 

The  Snohomish  valley  varies  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width, 
with  a  soil  e<|aal  to  the  best  bottom  land  in  the  Western  States. 
The  growth  in  the  bottoms  consists  of  alder  and  vine  maple. 
Union  City  has  been  started  near  the  mouth,  and  sevenil  clamis 
have  been  taken.  A  great  quantity  of  very  desirable  land  is  still 
vacant.  Information  derived  from  surveying  parlies  justifies  the 
statement  that  the  land  upon  the  forks  is  similar  to  that  upon  the 
river.  The  averajre  yield  to  the  acre  in  this  valley  is  as  follows : 
Potatoes,  600  bushels;  wheat,  40  bushels;  peas,  60  bushels;  tim- 
othy hay,  5  tons ;  oats,  70  bushels. 
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And  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Chehalis : — 

This  valley  is  the  richest  and  most  extensive  body  of  affricul- 
tural  land  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Indeed,  Chehafis  and 
Lewis  counties,  and  the  portion  of  Thurston  drained  by  these 
streams,  may  be  pronounced  the  garden  spot  of  AVashington 
Territory.  The  valley  varies  in  breadth  from  15  to  60  miles. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Satsop  through  to  Hood's  Canal,  closed  in 
b}^  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Coast  Range,  there  is  a  beautiful  open 
valley  some  14  or  15  miles  wide.  In  fact,  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Chehalis  to  the  head  of  the  sound  and  the  head  of  Hood's 
Canal,  is  well  adapted  to  farming  purposes.  Prairie  land  to  the 
extent  of  50,000  acres,  suited  for  grazing,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gray's  harbor,  and  the  rich  bottoms  skirting  all  these  streams, 
covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  alder,  maple,  &c.,  so  easily 
cleared,  would  furnish  fii*st-clas8  farms  for  a  vast  number  of 
settlers. 

Commissioner  Wilson  says  of  this  valley : — 
Most  of  the  land  has  been  surveyed.  The  valley  contains 
about  400,000  acres,  part  prairie,  and  part  timber;  about 
250,000  acres  of  which  are  yet  unoccupied.  The  population 
of  the  valley  consists  of  about  two  hundred  settlers  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  Browne  further  says:— 

Tlie  Chehalis  is  navigable  at  all  tides  for  vessels  of  light  draught 
or  small  river  steamers,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Wynoche,  and 
at  higli  tide  to  the  mouth  of  the  Satsop,  where  there  is  a  tidal 
rise  and  fall  of  18  inches.  At  the  lowest  water,  for  two  or  three 
montlis  in  the  year,  shoal  places  might  obstruct  navigation,  but 
for  eight  months  no  difficulty  need  prevent  ascending  as  far  as 
Claquato,  where  the  territorial  road  between  Olympia  and  Mon- 
ticello  crosses  the  Chehalis  Iliver.  The  ^lessrs.  Goff,  of  Claquato, 
have  just  put  on  this  river  a  good  light-draught  stern-wheel  boat, 
and  they  express  the  assurance  that  they  can  make  trips  most  of 
the  year  to  Boisfort  Prairie,  some  miles  above  Claquato.  All  the 
streams  abound  with  salmon,  trout,  and  many  varieties  of  edible 
6sh.  Elk  and  other  game,  large  and  small,  are  plentiful.  Coal 
has  been  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  also  upon 
several  of  the  tributary  streams. 

SiioALWATER  Bay  IS  full  of  shoals  and  flats,  and  at  low  tide 
about  half  its  area  is  bare ;  good  but  narrow  channels  run  through- 
out its  extent,  worn  by  the  several  streams  which  empty  into  it. 
These  flats  are  covered  with  oysters,  which  constitute  the  chief 
article  of  export.     Codfish,  halibut,  and  sturgeon  are  abundant. 
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Several  varieties  of  salmon  are  also  found,  and  in  spring  large 
shoals  of  small  hcrrinc  enter  the  bay.  The  annuaf  shipments  of 
oysters  to  San  Francisco  is  about  35,000  baskets ;  about  5,000 
ba!(kets  more  are  sent  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  other  points  on 
the  Columbia  River. 

CuMATK  OF  Westkrx  Washixgtox. — Thc  climate  of  Western 
Washington  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  thc  portion  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  fact  that  there  is  comparatively 
no  winter  in  so  hicjh  a  latitude  may  be  a  matter  ot  surprise. 
I*ro|K»rly  speaking,  liowever,  there  arc  but  two  seasons,  the  dry 
and  the  rainv.  The  grades  of  temperature  and  thc  accompani- 
ments which  in  other  countries  of  the  same  latitude  ascribe  thc 
features  and  title  to  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  are  here  in  great  measure  obliterated,  or  at  least  so  dimly 
marked  that  the  seasons  imperceptibly  run  into  each  other,  and 
lose  their  distinctive  line  of  division.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
three  winter  months  to  be  mild,  without  snow  or  ice,  the  grass 
growing  meanwhile.  In  February,  the  weather  may  occur  mild 
and  genial  as  May,  to  be  succeeded  in  March  or  April  with  our 
coldest  weather.  In  July  and  August,  days  in  some  portions  of 
which  the  maximum  temperature  will  reach  90^  or  100^,  are 
sometimes  followed  by  cold  nights,  ocoasionally  accompariiod  by 
heavy  frost.  The  rainy  season  proper  begins  late  in  October  or 
earlv  in  November,  and  may  be  said  to  contiinic  till  the  ensuing 
ApriL  It  frequently  liappens  after  the  first  rains  that  weeks  ot 
weather  similar  to  Indian  summer  occur,  and  it  is  seldom  tliat 
one  or  other  of  the  months  of  January,  February,  or  March  does 
not  prove  continuously  mild  and  clear.  The  summers  of  this 
Territory  are  unsuniassed  in  the  world.  Wliile  many  days  are 
exceedingly  warm,  tne  nights  are  always  cool  and  refreshincj,  as 
if  spoeially  intended  for  wholesome  sleeping.  In  tlie  winter 
months,  six  in  number,  rains  prevail.  No  disappointment  should 
Ih?  felt  if  falling  weather  occurred  some  part  of  each  24  liours, 
auil  vet  manv  briixht  sunshiny  days  relieve  thc  lonij-continued 
rainy  si»ason  of  Washington  Territory.  ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

Eastern  WA8iiiN(iT(»N'. — This  j>ortion  of  the  Territory  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Columbia  River.  It  may  be  con- 
sidere<l  as  the  asjjxri'jjation  of  the  Walla  Walla  valley,  the  basin 
of  the  Lower  Snake  Uiver,  the  Great  Plain  east  of  the  Colinnbia, 
circumseriWd  by  the  big  bend  of  tliat  river,  and  divided  by  thc 
(irand  Cowlee,  tlie  Spokane  River  valley  and  j)lains,  an«l  the 
valley  of  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  under  the  general  name  of  Col- 
ville. 

The  valleys  of  all  these  rivers  and  their  numerous  branches 
afford  abundance  of  excellent  farming  lands,  yielding  lieavy 
en>ps.  The  table-lands  and  surrounding  hills  are  possesse<l  of 
soil  of  like  character.     In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  water, 
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or  difficulty  of  irrigation,  which  was  deemed  a  sine  qua  non  to 
their  successfu!  cultivation,  until  very  recently  no  attempts  were 
made  to  convert  these  lands  into  farms;  but  as  settlement  in- 
creases, they  are  beincf  occupied  and  very  successfully  cultivated. 
For  grazing,  these  table-lanas  and  side  hills  can  not  be  excelled. 
They  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  native  bunch-grass 
of  most  nutritious  quality.  During  the  rains  of  spring  it  seems  to 
attain  its  growth,  and  through  the  dry  season  which  follows  it 
stands  to  be  cured  into  the  best  of  hay,  preserving  its  strength 
and  esculent  properties  all  winter. 

Colville  valley  has  much  rich  land  which  is  unoccupied 
and  open  to  the  immigrant.  Judge  Wtche,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington  Territory,  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

On  the  rich  lands  now  unoccupied  in  the  valley  and  on  Mud 
Lake,  and  along  on  dift'erent  points  on  the  Columbia  River,  there 
are  now  the  finest  opportunities  for  settlement  and  happy  and 
prosperous  homes  of  any  part  of  this  upper  coast.  From  100  to 
300  families  may  find  as  rich  land  as  the  sun  shines  on,  with  no 
timber  to  be  cleared,  and  with  splendid  timber  jUst  at  hand, 
and  the  finest  streams,  and  needing  only  the  touch  of  the  hus- 
bandman's hand  to  yield  abundant  harvests. 

• 
Respecting  Colville,  Mr.  'Browne  says  :- 

This  vicinity  has  attracted  much  attention  as  a  gold  mining 
region  since  1854;  indeed  the  name  of  "Colville"  has  attached  to 
the  whole  mining  region  of  the  Upper  Columbia  and  its  tribu- 
taries, south  of  the  49th  parallel.  Gold  is  found  on  all  the 
streams  and  bai^s  from  tlie  Spokane  River  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary, and  up  tlie  Pen  d'Oiville  to  the  Catholic  Mission.  The  richer 
fields  of  Hritish  Columl>iu  have  attracted  thither  white  miners, 
but  a  large  number  of  Chinamen  have  found  successful  employ- 
ment on  these  various  bars  for  the  iiast  several  years. 

There  is  no  hazard  in  the  statement  that,  for  health  and  salu- 
brity, there  is  no  climate  in  the  world  which  surpasses  that  of 
Washington  Territory  in  the  two  portions  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains. 

Middle  Washington. — This  division  of  the  Territory  lies 
between  the  main  Columbia  and  the  Cascade  Mountains; 
branches  of  the  Columbia  ramify  through  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  many  beautiful  valleys  and  much  arable  land  well 
grassed  and  wooded* 
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Hr.  Bbowsb  continnoB:— 

Sonth  of  the  Yakinia  is  &  low  divide  separating  its  waters 
from  the  waten  Sowing  into  the  main  Columbia,  in  that  portion 
of  the  river  where,  after  leaving  Fort  Walla  Walla,  it  procceJa 
westward.  This  divide  has  a  general  parallel  course  to  the 
Colambis,  ia  nearly  east  and  west  some  30  miles  from  the  main 
river,  and  between  it  and  the  Columbia  is  a  large  body  of  arable 
land,  nearly  every  acre  of  it  adapted  to  cereals.  This  country 
has  not  come  onder  the  observation. of  a  scicntifio  party  with 
inslmmentfl  in  hand,  but  has  been  much  traveled  over  by  intelli- 
gent officers  of  the  Indian  service  and  by  the  practical  agricul- 
tnrista  of  the  country.  Little  streams  flowing  from  the  southern 
aide  of  this  divide,  which  is  well  wooded  all  through,  pass  down 
to  the  main  Columbia,  watering  the  country  and  turnishing  the 
means  of  supplying  the  farm  and  animals  with  water,  *  *  *  The 
for««t  growtn  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Clearwater,  and  of  the 
main  Columbia  from  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wenachee,  fur- 
nisbea  inexhaustible  supplies,  which,  after  being  rafted  down  the 
ptreams — that  is,  the  bnatce  and  Columbia  rivers — will  fiimieh 
pHtlements  m  the  vicinity  of  those  rivers  with  firewood  and 
lumber  at  moderate  rates.  So  great  are  the  facilities  for  rafting 
that  it  almost  amounts  to  a  continuous  forest  along  the  streams. 

When  this  interior  becomes  settled  there  will  l>e  a  chain  of 
agricultural  settlements  all  the  way  from  Walla  Walla  to  the 
XJallen,  south  of  the  Columbia,  along  the  streams  just  mentioned 
an<l  north  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  beautiful  tat>li-land  whicli 
borden  it  from  the  Walla  Walla  westwanl.  The  Dalles  is  a 
narrow  place  in  the  Columbia  Hivcr  where  the  channel  has  1>cen 
worn  out  of  the  rocks,  below  which,  about  10  miles,  is  the  mouth 
of  the  Klikitat  Klver,  whose  general  valley  furnishes  the  route 
of  communication  with  the  mam  Vakima  and  the  several  inter- 
mediate streams,  the  trails  pursuing  a  generally  northerly  direc- 
tion. In  this  Klikitat  valley  is  much  good  farming  land.  It  is 
al-io  worthy  of  observation  that  gold  was  found  to  exist,  in  the 
t-xplorations  of  1953,  throughout  the  whole  region  betwei-n  the 
('3!<<-ades  and  the  main  Columbia,  to  the  north  of  the  bonmlary, 
anil  paying  localities  have  since  been  found  at  several  jioints,  par- 
ticularly on  the  southern  tributary  of  the  Wenachee.  Tlie  i;old 
tfuartz  also  is  found  in  the  Nai-hcss  Uivcr.  The  gold-bearing 
crossing  the  Columbia  and  stretching  along  Clark's  I'^'ork  and  the 
Kutanie  Kiver  unquestionably  extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  the  crops  of  the  Middle  States,  including  com,  can  be  cul- 
tivated succoBsfiilly  in  the  Yakinia  valley.  Tliis  statement  in 
based  upon  reliable  information  from  settlers  who  have  resided 
there,  and  facmed  for  several  years  past. 
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MINEBAL  BESOUBCES. 

CoAJU — The  appearance  of  veins  and  outcroppings  of  coal  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  Territory  west  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains indicate  its  very  general  distribution  and  inexhaustive  sup- 
ply. It  is  found  on  the  Columbia,  as  also  upon  streams  emptying 
directly  into  the  Pacific ;  it  appears  at  Clallam  Bay,  just  within 
the  Straits  of  Fuca ;  following  round  our  inland  sea,  we  find  it  in 
exhaust  less  fields  back  of  Seattle,  then  upon  the  Sto-lu-aua-mah, 
and  at  Bellingham  Bay,  in  the  extreme  north.  Its  presence  at 
intermediate  sections,  within  an  area  bounded  by  the  above  desig- 
nated points  upon  the  Cowlitz  and  Skookum  Chuck,  the  Chehalis, 
and  on  the  Dwamish,Black,  and  Green  rivers,  attest  its  thorough 
and  universal  diffusion — the  continuity  of  the  strata  through  this 
whole  region. 

FISnEBIES. 

PuGET  Sound  and  the  Nobthkbn  Fishebies. — Prominent 
among  the  resources  of  the  Puget  Sound  country  is  the  building 
of  fishing  schooners  and  using  them  in  the  northern  cod  fisheries. 

The  cod  and  halibut  banks  in  the  North  Pacific,  both  on  the 
Asiatic  and  American  coasts,  and  also  around  the  intervening 
islands,  are  known  to  be  numerous,  and  fish  abundant. 

The  market  for  cured  fish  will  increase  with  the  supply.  Five 
hundred  scliooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden  each,  and  employ- 
ing 5,000  men,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  with  more  than 
ordinary  fisherman's  luck,  would  not  over  supply  the  Pacific  mar- 
ket. San  Francisco  would,  of  course,  be  the  wholesale  center  of 
trade  and  supply  for  California  and  other  mining  countries,  the 
Pacific  islands  and  fleet,  Hong-Kong  and  other  Asiatic  ports,  and 
all  ports  south  to  Valparaiso.  Decayed  codfish,  via  the  Horn,  will 
no  longer  be  a  marketable  article  in  San  Francisco.  The  Atlan- 
tic cod  fleet,  American,  English,  and  French,  number  some  3,000 
vessels,  manned  with  about  30,000  men ;  yet  the  price  of  dry  and 
pickled  fish  has  been  gradually  rising  for  the  last  15  years,  and 
this,  too,  under  the  bounty  act  of  Congress  and  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

With  no  rivalry  from  the  East  or  elsewhere ;  with  abundance 
of  fish,  unfrequent  storms  during  the  fishing  season,  the  best  cli- 
mate to  cure  fish,  safe  harbors,  salt  by  the  cargo  at  a  comparatively 
low  price,  and  all  the  requisite  provisions  for  an  outfit,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  overate  the  advantages  of  this  region  as  the  great 
nshery  of  the  North  Pacific.  The  Sound  waters  are  full  of  clams 
and  small  fish  for  bait,  and  good  ship-timber  can  be  had  near  the 
shores  for  the  mere  cost  of  cutting. 
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We  Bobjoin  a  portion  of  the  June  Report  (1868)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  respecting  the  agricaltoral  reeoorcee, 
Ac,  &c,  of  Washington  Territory; — 

The  average  valuo  of  wil<l  or  unimproved  lands  in  Clallam 
County  is  tl.25  per  acre,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  heavy 
timber.  When  cleared,  the  high  land  is  capable  of  producing 
good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  and  the  low  lands  will 
yield,  in  addition  to  the  corcols,  abundant  crops  of  hardy  vege- 
tables. Tlie  same  average  price  rules  in  Pacific;  land  said  to  be 
o(  little  value  except  for  timber.  Lands  entered,  but  unimproved, 
in  Wahkiacum  have  advanced  50  per  cent,  since  1860.  There  is 
•till  much  Government  land  in  this  countv;  but  it  is  generally 
billy  and  covered  with  fir  timber,  which  will  not  pay  for  clearing. 
The  settlotl  land  is  chiefly  valley — heavy,  rich  alluvial  snil,  suited 
to  the  ccn-als  and  veiietables.  Clarke  County  averaiics  JI.2S 
per  acre  and  Walla  Walla  $2,  the  fonner  mostly  urnvin  and 
b^-avily  tiinl«red  with  fir;  soil  alxmt  second  ijualitv;  no  vaeant 
pmirie  land.  In  the  latter  county  the  Uiiicl  ia  priuric,  nond  for 
whc.1t  and  ciilendid  for  grazing.      Tlierc  is  a  viist  quiintity  of 


Government  land  remaining  fur  cale  or  subject  to  onl  ry  under  the 
homesteatl  laws  or  so  1< I icrs' warrants  in  tliis  Territory. 

In  the  counties  named  no  mineral  resources  of  <tini«'»inenre, 
except  coal,  have  l)een  develo|)ed  as  vot.  Coa!  is  said  to  exist  in 
large  quantities  in  some  localities.     Timber  is  abundant. 

In  speaking  of  resources  of  the  soil,  our  Wahkiacum  reporter 
«y»  :— 

"The  valley  land  is  almost  inexhaustible.  I  have  examined  it 
down  in  feet, and  found  it  about  as  rich  as  it  is  at  the  stirtiice.  In 
the  valley  the  principal  timlier  is  soft  inajile,  aider,  with  seatter- 
ini;  spruce,  very  thick  underbrush.  It  costs  from  125  to  $50  per 
»crc  to  clear  it." 

Bei'f  and  wheat  are  the  staple  productions  of  Walla  Walla 
Countv,  its  extended  prairies  furnishing  a  rich  grazing  region. 
Our  Clarke  reporter  writes  as  follows ; — 

"  Wheat,  hay,  and  apples  an-  our  chief  crops.  Wheat  is  cul- 
tivated by  nearly  all  the  fanners;  average  yield  about  25  bushels 
per  acre;'yield  of  the  county  this  year  (lt*67),  75,000,  of  which 
55,000  was  winter  wheat.  No  rust,  no  weevil,  very  little  smut, 
sound  and  healthy;  average  price,  $1  in  coin  ;  cost,  80  cents  per 
bushel ;  net  profit,  20  cents  per  bushel.  |5  per  acre  in  coin.  Hay, 
mostly  berds-grass,  averages  two  tons  to  the  acre ;  about  3,500 
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acres  cultivated;  7,000  tons  of  hay,  worth  |8  per  ton.  In  clover, 
300  acres,  two  crops  a  year;  two  tons  per  acre;  worth  tl2  per 
ton.  Apples  by  far  the  most  profitable ;  winter  varieties  worth 
60  to  70  cents  per  bushel.'* 

Potatoes  are  the  staple  crop  in  Wahkiacum,  the  yield  bein^ 
about  300  bushels,  of  60  pounds,  to  the  acre  under  the  best  culti- 
vation. Our  correspondent  made  last  year  a  net  profit  of  $75 
per  acre. 

From  Pacific  our  correspondent  writes  as  follows : — 

*'The  business  which  emplovs  the  most  men  here,  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  capital,  is  tne  cultivation  of  oysters.  From 
60  to  70  men  are  employed,  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
sloops,  boats,  scow%,  ifec,  m  transporting  them  from  the  natural 
to  private  beds.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  every  citizen  is 
granted  10  acres  where  there  are  no  natural  beds  of  oysters. 
This  ground  is  covered  with  young  oysters  at  a  cost  of  about  $180 
per  acre,  3,000  baskets  being  about  what  one  acre  will  grow.  These 
are  fit  for  market  in  from  three  to  five  years,  and  bring  $1  per  bas- 
ket. The  cost  of  gathering  is  about  25  cents  per  oasket,  aside 
from  the  first  cost  of  planting.  The  amount  of  oysters  annually 
shipped  from  this  shoal  water  is  about  40,000  baskets,  the  greater 
part  going  to  San  Francisco.  About  5,000  baskets  are  sent  to 
Oregon.  The  past  winter  has  been  very  hard  on  the  oystennen, 
many  thousand  bushels  of  oysters  having  been  killed  by  the  se- 
vere cold  weather." 

Red  clover  and  timothy  are  successfully  cultivated.  Our  re- 
porters in  Pacific  and  Walla  Walla  state  that  stock  will  subsist 
upon  pastures  and  do  well  all  the  year ;  in  Clallam  and  Wahkia- 
cum, eight  mouths  are  given  as  a  limit  during  which  cattle  can 
subsist  exclusively  upon  pastures ;  and  in  Clarke,  seven  months, 
at  a  cost  of  $3  per  head.  The  estimated  cost  in  Clallam  is  $12 
per  head  for  the  season. 

All  our  correspondents  report  favorably  upon  the  capabilities 
of  the  Territory  for  fruit  culture.  Our  Clarke  reporter  answers 
the  questions  as  follows : — 

**  Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, currants,  and  blackberries,  are  well  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climate.  Peaches  and  grapes  not  so  well  suited.  Of  apples, 
the  Roxbury  Russet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Pearmain,  Spitzen- 
berg,  and  Jersey  Sweeting,  bear  at  the  age  of  four  years  from 
grafting,  if  set  out  at  .one  year  old." 

Our  Wahkiacum  reporter  says  apples  grow  so  abundantly  that 
they  will  not  pay  to  market ;  henoe  he  turns  them  to  profit  by 
feeaing  <hem  to  nis  hogs,  for  which  purpose  he  thinks  them  bet- 
ter than  potatoes. 

Gapt  Chab.  G.  Pstits,  a  worthy  citizen  of  Seattle,  now 
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upon  a  visit  to  New  York,  makes  us  personally  the  following 
interesting  statement : — 

We  have  little  snow  in  winter,  but  much  rain.  The  climate  is 
very  healthy.  I  have  lived  there  with  my  family  for  many  years, 
and  we  all  like  it  so  much  that  we  would  not  leave  under  any 
consideration.  Society  is  first-rate ;  people  all  cordial,  and  every- 
body jolly.  We  have  the  best  of  schools,  and  churches  of  all 
denominations.  Our  school-house  at  Seattle  cost  $40,000  in  gold ; 
it  has  a  play-ground  of  forty  acres. 

The  Indians  are  all  neaceable  and  useful  Some  of  the  younger 
squaws  are  quite  gooa  looking,  and  make  excellent  nurses  and 
domestics. 

You  can  buy  of  the  Indians  a  bushel  of  clams,  or  a  salmon  that 
will  weigh  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds,  for  a  dime ;  or  two  hind 
quarters  of  venison  for  fifty  cents.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
same,  millions  of  partridges,  grouse,  and  pheasants ;  plenty  of 
deer,  bears,  and  panthers.  Good  improved  lands  near  the  towns 
will  command  tlO  to  tl5  per  acre,  but  millions  of  acres  of  good 
lands  are  open  to  settlement  everywhere.  Little  except  bottom 
land  is  cultivated,  as  the  uplands  are  so  heavily  timbered  that  it 
w  expensive  to  clear  them. 

Lumbering  is  a  leading  interest  in  the  Territory,  and  very  pro- 
fitable with  capital.  This  is  a  most  inviting  county  for  £astem 
lunil>crmen.  Common  hands  get  $40  per  month,  with  board : 
head  sawyers  $100,  and  always  wanted.  Board  averages  about 
$5,  coin,  per  week. 

The  l)cst  flour  sells  at  $7,  coin,  per  barrel  Raising  hogs  and 
sheep  pays  well ;  but  the  best  business  on  the  coast,  better  than 
any  gold  mine,  is,  or  would  be,  the  curing  of  salmon  for  the  New 
York  market.  The  quantity  that  may  be  had  is  illimitable;  the 
Indians  will  catch  all  that  can  be  used ;  they  can  be  packed  for 
$4  |>er  barrel  (say  salmon  $2,  salt  $1,  barrel  $1),  freighted  to  New 
York  City  at  $8  per  barrel,  and  sold  for  $35  to  $40. 

From  Olympia,  Mr.  Elwood  Evans  writes  us,  under  date 
of  August  15th,  1868,  that  the  residents  at  the  lumbering 
settlements  around  Puget  Sound  are  mostly  from  Maine.  In 
the  farming  settlements  the  population  is  made  up  of  immi- 
grants, who  have  crossed  the  plains,  from  various  sections  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans  and  Irish. 

From  the  Olympia  Standard  we  copy  the  following  in 
reference  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  that>  region  :- 

A  fanning  hand,  by  the  year,  will  receive  from  twenty  to  forty 
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dollars  per  month,  and  board,  while  a  laborer,  through  harvest, 
will  get  two  and  three  dollars  per  day.  Mill  operatives  and 
loggers,  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  per  month,  and  board ;  car^ 
penters  and  mechanics,  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  day ;  do- 
mestic help,  twenty  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  month.  People  and 
capital  are  needed  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  Territory. 
Farmers,  mechanics,  lumbermen,  fishermen,  as  well  as  capitalists, 
all  will  find  a  wide  field,  and  plenty  of  chance  for  enterprise  and 
industry.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  talent,  energy,  ana  capital. 
The  chances  have  not  all  been  taken,  indeed  the  country  is  yet 
in  its  infancy. 

John  S.  Hittell,  Esq.,  of  California,  a  reliable  writer,  thus 
sums  up  his  views  of  the  climate  of  Washington  Territory : — 

Washington  Territory,  as  well  as  the  other  portions  of  the 
Pacific,  has  a  mildness  and  equability  of  climate  unknown  in 
like  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  This  place 
has  a  summer  cooler  than  that  df  Quebec,  and  a  winter  as  warm 
as  that  of  Norfolk ;  and  while  its  average  temperature  for  the 
year  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  New  York,  which  is  six  degrees 
farther  south,  it  has  neither  the  bitter  frosts  nor  the  burning  heat 
of  the  latter  place. 


ALASKA. 

DuRiNO  the  year  1867,  the  United  States  Government  ac- 
quired, by  purchase  from  Russia,  all  that  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent  occupying  its  extreme  northwestern  lim- 
iu»,  and  known  as  Russian  America,  or  Alaska. 

The  territory  thus  acquired  has  an  estimated  area  of  570,000 
square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  Behring  Straits, 
only  thirty-six  miles  wide  at  their  narrowest  point,  and  four 
hundred  miles  long,  with  bluff  and  indented  shores.  Situated 
so  far  to  the  north,  with  a  long  shore  line  upon  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  the  popular  belief  respecting  Alaska  had  hitherto  been 
that,  in  its  long  and  rigorous  winters,  it  had  received  from 
the  Almighty  hand  the  seal  of  perpetual  desolation,  and  could 
never  become  of  any  value  to  the  American  people. 

This  belief,  and  the  fact  of  its  ownership  by  a  foreign  power, 
h:id  prevented  any  general  interest  in  Alaska,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  world  was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  its  pur- 
chase by  the  American  Government  that  inquiry  was  stimu- 
lated resiHJcting  the  resources  of  this  vast  and  interesting 
r^on. 

In  Senator  Sumne^s  speech  upon  the  cession  of  Russian 
America  to  the  United  States,  we  find  the  most  reliable  and 
comprehensive  summary  of  all  that  is  known  respecting  Alaska. 
By  i>ermi8sion,  wo  avail  ourselves  of  his  scholarly  researches, 
and  present  the  following  extracts  from  that  speech : — 

PHYSICAL   FEATURES. 

Including  the  Sitkan  archipelago  at  the  south,  it  takes  a  margin 
of  the  mainland,  fronting  on  the  ocean,  thirty  miles  broad  and 
llirce  hundred  miles  long,  to  Mount  St.  Ellas,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  continent,  when  it  turns  with  an  elbow  to  the  west,  and  then 
along  Behring  Straits  northerly,  when  it  rounds  to  the  cast  along 
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the  Frozen  Ocean.  Here  are  upward  of  four  thousand  Btatute 
miles  of  coast,  indented  by  capacious  bays  and  commodious 
harbors  without  number,  emoracing  the  penmsula  of  Alaska,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  fiily  miles  in  breadth  and 
three  hundred  miles  in  length ;  piled. with  mountains,  many  vol- 
canic and  some  still  smoking ;  penetrated  by  navigable  rivers,  one 
of  which  is  among  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  studded  with  islands 
which  stand  like  sentinels  on  the  coast,  and  flanked  by  that  nar- 
row Aleutian  range  which,  starting  from  Alaska,  stretches  far 
away  to  Japan,  as  if  America  were  extending  a  friendly  hand  to 
Asia.  According  to  accurate  estimates  the  coast  line,  including 
bays  and  islands,  is  not  less  than  eleven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miles.  In  the  Aleutian  ranse,  besides  innumerable 
islets  and  rocks,  there  arc  not  less  than  fifty-five  islands  exceeding 
three  miles  in  length ;  there  are  seven  exceeding  forty  miles,  with 
Ounimak,  which  is  the  largest,  exceeding  seventy-three  miles.  In 
our  part  of  Behring  Sea  there  are  five  considerable  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  St.  Lawrence,  beine  more  than  ninety-six  miles 
long.  Add  to  all  these  the  group  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska, 
including  the  Shumagins  and  the  magnificent  island  of  Kodiak, 
and  then  the  Sitkan  group,  being  archipelago  added  to  archipelago, 
and  the  whole  together  constituting  the  geographical  complement 
to  the  West  Indies,  so  that  the  norUiwest  of  the  continent  answers 
archipelago  for  archipelago  to  the  southeast. 

CLIMATE. 

Climate  is  a  universal  master.  But  nowhere,  perhaps,  does  it 
appear  more  eccentric  than  in  the  southern  portion  of  Russian 
America.  Without  a  knowledge  of  climatic  laws  the  weather 
here  would  seem  like  a  freak  of  nature.  But  a  brief  explanation 
shows  how  all  its  peculiarities  are  the  result  of  natural  causes, 

which  operate  with  a  force  as  unerring  as  gravitation. 

«         ♦        «        4t        «         m        m    t  *        *        ^        * 

Early  navigators  record  the  prevailing  moisture.  All  are  en- 
veloped in  fog.  Behring  names  an  islana  Foggy.  Another  gives 
the  same  designation  to  a  cape  at  the  southern  extremity  ofKus- 
sian  America.  Cook  recofas  fog.  La  Perouse  speaks  of  con- 
tinued rain  and  fog  in  the  month  of  August.  And  now  visitors, 
whether  for  science  or  business,  make  the  same  report.  The 
forests  testify  also.  According  to  Physical  Geography  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  warm  air  from  the  ocean  encountering  the 
snow-capped  mountains  would  naturally  produce  this  result. 

The  winter  of  Sitka  is  milder  than  that  of  many  European 
capitals.  It  is  much  milder  than  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Berne,  or  Berlin.  It  is  milder  even  tlian 
that  of  Manhem:!,  Stuttgard,  Vienna,  Sebastopol  in  the  Crimea, 


or  Turin.  It  is  not  much  colder  than  that  of  Padoft.  According 
to  oboervationa  at  Sitka  in  1831  it  froze  for  only  two  daya  in 
December  and  seven  da\-B  In  Januarr.  In  Fcbmary  the  longest 
tVoat  loated  6vc  days;  in  March  it  did  not  freeze  during  tho  day 
at  all,  and  rarely  in  the  night.  During  ttie  next  winter  the  ther- 
mometer did  not  fall  below  SI'?  Fahrenheit;  in  January,  1834, 
it  reached  11°.  On  tho  other  hand  a  temperature  of  60'>  has  been 
noted  in  January.  The  roadstead  ia  open  throughout  tho  year, 
and  only  a  few  land-locked  bays  are  frozen. 

It  win  be  seen  by  this  descnption  that  the  winters  of  Sitka  are 
relatively  warm,  not  differing  much  from  those  of  Washington, 
and  several  degrees  warmer  than  those  of  New  York  ;  but  tho 
nunroers  are  colder.  The  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  32"  30', 
wiiile  that  of  summer  ia  SS^  37'.  The  Washington  winter  ia 
38"  57' ;  the  Washington  summer  is  "3"  07'.  These  points  ex- 
hilril  the  pcculiaritios  of  this  coast — worm  winters  and  cool 


The  prevailing  dampness  of  Sitka  makes  a  residence  there  farfrom 
agreeable,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  injurious  to  health. 
Lngland  is  also  damp,  but  Englishmen  boast  that  theirs  is  the 
best  climate  of  the  wnHd.  At  Sitka  the  annual  fait  of  rain  is 
eighty-nme  inches.  The  mean  annual  fall  in  all  Knt^land  is  forty 
iiK-'hi-H,  allhouch  in  the  mountainous  •listricDi  of  Cumberland  and 
Willi  mo  rcland  the  fall  nnionnts  to  ninety  and  even  one  hundred 
and  forty  inches.  In  Washington  it  is  forty-one  inches.  Tiio 
forests  at  Silka  arc  so  wet  that  they  will  not  bum,  although  fre- 
quent attempts  have  been  made  to  act  them  on  fire.  The  houses, 
which  are  of  wood,  suffer  from  the  constant  moisture.  In  1 82*, 
there  were  twenty  days  when  it  rained  or  snowed  continuously  ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty  when  it  rained  or  snowed  part  of  the 
day,  and  only  sixty-siK  days  of  clear  weather.  Some  years  only 
forty  bright  days  nave  been  counted.  Hinds,  the  naturalist,  re- 
cords only  thirty-seven  "really  clear  and  fine  days." 

The  whole  coast  from  Sitka  to  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  seems 
to  bavo  the  same  continuous  climate,  whether  as  regards  temper- 
ature or  moisture.  The  island  of  Kodiak  and  the  recess  of  Cook's 
inlot  are  outsiile  of  this  climatic  curve,  so  as  to  be  comparatively 
dry.  Langsdorf  reports  the  winters  "  fre(juently  so  mild  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Kodiak  that  the  snow  does  not  lie  upon  the  ground 
for  any  length  of  time,  nor  is  any  thing  like  severe  cold  felt" 
The  Aleutian  Islands,  farther  west,  are  somewhat  colder  than 
Sitka,  atthongh  the  difference  is  not  great,  Tho  summer  temper- 
aturc  is  seldom  above  00°  ;  the  winter  temperature  is  more  seldoin 
as  low  OS  2"  below  zero.  Tlie  snow  falls  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  ia  seen  sometimes  as  late  as  the  end  of  April ;  but 
it  docs  not  remoiii  long  on  the  surface.    The  mean  temperature 
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of  Ounalaska  is  about  40^.  Chamisso  found  the  temperature  of 
spring  water  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  be  38^  50'.  There 
are  some  years  when  it  rains  on  this  islan.d  the  whole  winter. 
The  fogs  prevail  from  April  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  they 
seem  ibr  the  time  to  be  driven  farther  north.  The  islands  north- 
ward toward  Behring  Straits  are  proportionately  colder,  but  you 
will  not  forget  that  the  American  coast  is  milder  than  the  oppo- 
site coast  01  Asia. 

On  Norton  Sound  and  the  Kwichpak  River  winter  may  be  said 
to  commence  at  the  end  of  September,  although  the  weather  is 
not  severe  till  the  end  of  October.  The  first  snow  falls  about  the 
20th  or  25th  of  September.  All  the  small  ponds  and  lakes  were 
frozen  early  in  October.  The  Kwichpak  was  frozen  solid  about 
the  20th  or  25th  of  this  month.  On  the  1st  November  the  harbor 
at  St.  Michaels  was  still  open,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  it 
was  frozen  solid  enough  for  sledges  to  cross  on  the  ice.  In  Decem- 
ber there  were  two  thaws,  one  of  them  accompanied  by  rain  for 
a  day.  The  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  January  was  uniformly  cold,  and  it  was  said  that  at  one 
place  sixty-five  miles  northeast  of  St.  Michaels  the  thermometer 
descended  to  58°  below  zero.  February  was  unusually  mild  all 
over  the  country.  In  the  middle  of  the  month  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive thaw,  with  showers  of  rain.  About  half  of  the  snow 
disappeared,  leaving  much  of  the  ground  bare.  March  was  pleas- 
ant, without  very  cold  weather.  Its  mean  temperature  was  20® ; 
its  mininum  was  3*^  below  zero. 

Spring  coraracnccs  on  the  Kwichpak  the  1st  of  May,  or  a  few 
days  later,  when  the  birds  return  and  vegetation  begins  to  appear. 
The  ice  did  not  entirely  disappear  from  the  river  till  after  the  20th 
May.  The  sea  ice  continued  m  the  bay  of  St.  Michaels  as  late  as 
1st  of  June.  The  summer  temperature  is  much  higher  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  than  on  the  coast.  Parties  traveling  on  the 
Kwichpak  in  June  complained  sometimes  from  the  heat. 

The  River  Youkon,  which,  flowing  into  the  Kwichpak,  helps 
to  swell  that  stream,  is  navigable  for  at  least  four,  if  not  five, 
months  in  the  year.  The  thermometer  at  Fort  Youkon  is  some- 
times at  65*^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  for  three  months  of  a 
recent  winter  it  stood  at  50*^  below  zero  without  variation.  In 
summer  it  rises  above  80**  in  the  shade;  but  a  hard  frost  occurs 
at  times  in  August.  The  southwest  wind  brings  warmth ;  the 
northeast  wind  brings  cold.  Some  years  there  is  no  rain  for 
months,  and  then  again  showers  alternate  with  sunshine.  The 
snow  packs  hard  at  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The 
ice  is  four  or  five  feet  thick ;  in  a  severe  winter  it  is  six  feet  thick. 
Life  at  Fort  Youkon  under  these  rigors  of  nature,  although  not 
inviting,  is  not  intolerable. 


TSaKTXBLB  PEODUCnONS. 

Since  the  eiitablishment  of  Europeans  on  this  coast  an  attempt 
haa  been  made  to  introduce  the  nutritious  grains  and  vegetables 
known  to  the  civilized  world  ;  but  without  very  brilliant  success. 
A};aiuBt  wheat  and  rye  and  against  orchard  fruits  there  are  ob- 
stacles of  climate,  perhaps  insuperable.  All  these  require  sum- 
mer heat;  but  here  the  summer  is  comparatively  cold.  The 
northern  limit  of  wheat  is  several  degrees  below  the  southern 
limit  of  these  possessions,  so  that  this  friendly  grain  is  out  of  the 
question.  Kye  flourishes  further  north,  as  do  oats  also.  The  sup- 
posed northern  limit  of  these  grains  embraces  Sitka  and  grazes 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  But  there  are  other  climatic  couditions 
which  are  wanting  at  least  for  rye.  One  of  these  is  dry  weather, 
which  is  required  at  the  time  of  its  bloom.  Possibly  the  clearing 
of  the  forest  may  produce  some  modification  of  the  weather.  For 
the  present  barley  grows  better,  and  there  is  reason  to  believo 
that  it  may  be  cultivatcil  successfully  very  far  to  the  north.  It 
li,!)!  ripened  at  Kodiak.  There  arc  many  garden  vegetables  which 
have  become  domesticated.  Lntke  reiwrts  that  at  tSitka  potatoes 
tlouriHh;  !<o  that  all  have  enough.  I^angsdorf  reports  the  same  of 
Koiliak.  There  are  aluo  radiNlies,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  peas, 
and  carrots — making  a  very  rcsjwctable  list.  The  same,  jwrhaps, 
may  be  found  at  Oun.ilaska.  On  Norton  Souml  I  hear  of  rad- 
i!>heH,  l>eet3,  an<l  cabbages.  Kven  as  far  north  as  Port  Youkon, 
on  the  parallel  of  07°,  potatoes,  [was,  turnips,  and  even  barley 
have  been  grown ;  but  the  turnips  were  unfit  for  the  table,  being 
rotten  at  the  heart.  A  recent  resident  reports  that  there  are  no 
frait-trees,  and  not  even  a  raspberry  bush,  and  that  ho  lost  all 
bis  potatoes  dnring  one  season  by  a  frost  in  the  latter  days  of 
July ;  but  do  not  forgot  that  these  potatoes  were  the  wall-flowers 
oftho  Arctic  Circle. 

Thns  it  appears  that  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country 
arc  represented  practically  by  trees.  The  forests  which  over- 
shadow the  coast  from  Sitka  to  Cook's  Inlet  arc  alt  that  we  can 
ahow  under  this  head  out  of  which  a  revenue  can  bo  derived,  un- 
less we  add  ginseng,  which  is  so  much  prizud  by  the  Chinese,  and 
perhaps  also  snakeroot.  Other  things  may  contribute  to  the 
Kcanty  support  of  a  household ;  but  timber  will  in  all  probability 
be  an  article  of  commerce.  It  has  been  so  already.  Ships  from 
the  Sandwich  Islamls  have  come  for  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  trade  maybe  extended  indefinitcly,soth.itHussiaii 
America  may  be  on  the  Pacific  like  Maine  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  lumbermen  of  Sitka  may  vie  with  their  hardy  brethren  of  the 
East. 
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MINBBAL  PBODUCrS. 

Iron. — ^It  is  not  entirely  certain  that  Iron  has  been  found  in 
this  region,  although  frequently  reported.     •        •        • 

Silver  also  has  been  reported  at  Sitka  by  the  same  Russian 
engineer  who  reported  iron  there ;  and,  like  the  iron,  in  ''  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  pay  for  the  working." 

Lead  was  reported  by  the  Russian  explorer,  Lieutenant  2iagoy- 
skin,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Kwichpak;  but  it  is  not  known  to 
what  extent  it  exists. 

Copper  is  found  on  the  Copper  River  in  masses  sometimes  as 
large  as  forty  pounds.  •  •  ♦  Traces  of  copper  are  also  found 
in  other  places  on  the  coast;  also  in  the  mountains  near  the 
Youkon,  where  the  Indians  use  it  for  arrow-heads. 

Coal  seems  to  exist  all  along  the  coast ;  according  to  Gk>lowin, 
"everywhere  in  greater  or  less  abundance."  Traces  of  it  are 
reported  on  the  islands  of  the  Sitkan  archipelago,  and  this  is  exr 
tremelv  probable,  for  it  has  been  worked  successfully  on  Vancou- 
ver's Island  below.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Kenaian  peninsula, 
Alaska,  the  island  of  Unga,  belonging  to  the  Shumagin  group, 
Ounalaska,  and  far  to  the  north  at  Beaufort.  At  the  latter  place 
it  is  ''  slaty,  burning  with  a  pure  flame  and  rapid  consumption,'' 
and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  extensive  beds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood better  in  quality.         »        •        • 

Gold  has  been  found,  but  not  in  any  sufficient  quantities  tea-  ^ 
sonably  accessible.  Nature  for  the  present  sets  up  obstacles.  ^ 
But  failure  in  one  place  will  be  no  aiscoura£^ement  in  another, 
especially  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tne  mountains  here 
contain  a  continuation  of  those  auriferous  deposits  which  have  be- 
come so  famous  farther  south.  The  Sierra  Nevada  chain  of  Cali- 
fornia reaches  here. 

The  same  writer,  who  reports  iron  at  Sitka,  also  reports,  that 
during  the  last  year  he  saw  a  piece  of  gold  as  large  as  a  mar- 
ble, which  was  snown  by  an  Indian.  But  the  Russian  engineer, 
Doroschin,  furnishes  testimony  more  precise.  He  reports  gold 
in  at  least  three  different  localities,  each  of  consideraole  extent. 
The  first  is  the  mountain  range  on  the  north  of  Cook's  Inlet, 
and  extending  into  Alaska,  consisting  principally  of  clay  slate 
with  permeating  veins  of  diorite,  the  latter  oeing  known  as  a 
gold-bearing  rock.  He  observed  this  in  the  summer  of  1851. 
About  the  same  time  certain  Indians  from  the  Bay  of  Jakutat, 
not  far  from  Mount  St.  Elias,  brought  him  specimens  of  diorite 
found  in.  their  neighborhood,  making,  therefore,  a  second  de- 
posit. .  In  the  summer  of  1855  the  same  engineer  found  gold  on 
the  southern  side  of  Cook's  Inlet,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Kenay 
peninsula.     Satisfying  himself,  first,  that  the  bank  occupied  by 
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the  redonbt  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Eaknu  River,  is 
golJ-bcariug,  he  was  induced  to  follow  the  development  ot  dio- 
nte  in  the  up|)er  valley  of  the  river,  and,  as  he  ascended,  found 
a  gold-bearing  alluvion  gradually  increasing,  with  scales  of  gold 
becoming  coarser  and  coarser,  instead  of  being  scarcely  visible  as 
at  first 

FVBS 

Furs  have  at  times  vied  with  minerals  m  value,  although  the 
supply  is  more  limiteil  and  less  permanent.  Trappers  are  *^  miners 
of  the  forest,"  sei*king  furs  as  others  gold.        •         •        • 

Sir  George  Simpson,  the  govern or-m-chief  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  who  was  at  Sitka  m  1841,  n^presents  the  returns  of  the 
company  for  that  year  as  follows:  10,000  fur  seals,  1,000  sea 
otters,  2,500  land  otters,  and  20,000  walrus  teeth,  without  includ- 
iDg  foxes  and  martens.  There  is  still  one  other  re|K>rt  for  the 
year  1852,  as  follows :  1,231  sea  otters,  129  young  sea  otters,  2,948 
common  otters,  14,486  fur  seals,  107  bears,  1 3,300  beavers,  2  wolves, 
458  sables,  243  lynxes,  163  moleskins,  1,504  bags  of  castoreum, 
684  black  foxes,  1,590  cross  foxes,  5,174  red  foxes,  2,359  blue  arc- 
tic foxes,  355  white  arctic  foxes,  and  also  31  foxes  called  white, 
jH.*rhaps  Albinos. 

lk»M<li»s  these  re|>orts  for  special  years,  I  am  enabled  to  present 
from  the  Russian  tables  of  Captain  (iolowin  another,  covering  the 
pericMl  fmm  1842  to  1800,  inclusive,  being  as  follows;  25,002  sea 
otti-rs,  03,h20  "otturs,"  probably  river  otters,  161,042  beavers, 
73,944  foxes,  55,540  aretic  foxes,  2,2H3  Invars,  6,445  lynxes,  20,384 
sablfs,  19,076  muskrats,  2,536  ursine  seals,  338,004  marsh  otters, 
712  "  pairs  of  han\"  451  martens,  104  wolves,  46,274  castoreums, 
7,309  iJeavern'  tails.  Here  is  an  inexplicable  absence  of  seal  skins. 
On  the  other  hand,  sables,  which  lH»long  to  Asia  and  not  to  Amer- 
ica, are  mentioned.  The  list  is  Russian,  and  perhaps  embraces 
furs  from  the  Asiatic  islands  of  the  company. 

From  a  com|>etent  source  I  learn  that  the  value  of  skins  at  Sitka 
during  the  last  year  was  substantially  as  follows:  S(»a  otter,  $50; 
marten,  |4;  beaver,  $2.50;  l)ear,  $4.50;  black  fox,  $50;  silver 
fox,  $40  ;  cross  fox,  $25  ;  red  fox,  $2.  A  recent  price-current  in 
New  York  gives  the  prices  then*,  in  currency,  as  follows :  Silver 
fox^  $10  to  $50;  cross  fox,  $3  to  $5;  red  fox,  $1  to  $1.50;  otter, 
$3  to  $0;  mink,  $3  to  $0;  beaver,  $1  to  $4;  muskrat,  twenty  to 
fifty  cents;  Ivnx,  $2  to  $4;  black  bear,  $0  to  $12  ;  dark  marten, 
$5  to  $20.  These  New  York  prices  vary  from  those  of  Sitka.  The 
latter  will  Ik?  the  better  guide  to  a  comprehension  of  the  proceeds 
at  Sitka,  which  of  course  nmst  \)c  subject  to  deduction  for  the  ex- 
inmses  of  the  company.  Of  the  latter  I  say  nothing  now,  as  I  have 
considered  them  m  speaking  of  the  existing  Government. 

The  skins,  it  appears,  arc  obtained  in  three  diferent  ways: 
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first,  through  the  hunters  employed  by  the  company ;  secondly, 
in  payment  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  company ;  and  thirdly,  by 
barter  or  purchase  from  mdependent  natives.  But  with  all  these 
sources  it  is  certain  that  the  Russian  company  has  enjoyed  no 
success  comparable  to  that  of  its  British  rival ;  and  still  more, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  latterly  its  profits  have  not  been 
large. 

FISHBBISS. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  endeavor  to  estimate  the  resources 
of  this  region,  there  is  vagueness  and  uncertainty.  Information 
at  least  is  wanting ;  and  yet  we  are  not  entirely  ignorant.  Noth- 
ing is  clearer  than  that  fish  in  great  abundance  are  taken  every- 
where on  the  coast,  around  the  islands,  in  the  bays,  and  through- 
out the  adjacent  seas.  On  this  head  the  evidence  is  constant  and 
complete.  Here  are  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  and  a  dainty  little  fish  of 
the  herring  tribe  called  the  oolachan,  contributing  to  the  luxury  of 
the  table,  and  so  rich  in  its  oily  nature  that  the  natives  are  said 
to  use  it  sometimes  as  a  "  cancfle."  Besides  these,  which  I  name 
now  only  to  put  aside,  are  those  great  staples  of  commerce  and 
mainstays  of  daily  subsistence,  the  salmon,  the  herring,  the  hali- 
but, the  cod,  and  behind  all  the  whale.  This  short  list  is  enough, 
for  it  offers  a  constant  feast,  with  the  whale  at  hand  for  li^nt. 
Here  is  the  best  that  the  sea  affords  for  the  poor  or  the  nch ; 
for  daily  use  or  for  the  fast  days  of  the  Church.  Here  also  is  a 
sure  support,  at  least  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 

Salmon  exists  in  unequaled  numbers,  so  that  this  fish,  so  aris- 
tocratic elsewhere,  becomes  common  enough.  Not  merely  the 
prize  of  epicures,  it  is  the  food  of  all.  Not  merely  the  pastime 
of  gentle  natures,  like  Isaac  Walton  or  Humphrey  Davy,  who 
employ  in  its  pursuit  an  elegant  leisure,  its  capture  is  the  daily 
reward  of  the  humblest.  On  Vancouver's  Island  it  is  the  con- 
stant ration  given  out  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  the  men 
in  their  service.  At  Sitka,  ships  are  supplied  with  it  gratuitously 
by  the  natives.  By  the  side  of  the  incalculable  multitudes 
swarming  out  of  the  Arctic  waters,  haunting  this  extended  coast, 
and  peopling  its  rivers,  so  that  at  a  single  haul  Portlock  took  not 
less  than  two  thousand,  how  small  an  allowance  are  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  which  the  salmon  fisheries  of  England  annually 
supply. 

llcrring  seem  to  be  not  less  multitudinous  than  the  salmon. 
*  «  *  *  *  «  « 

The  Cod  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  diffused  and  abundant 
of  all,  for  it  swims  in  all  the  waters  of  this  coast  from  the  Frozen 
Ocean  to  the  southern  limit,  and  in  some  places  it  is  in  immense 
numbers.  It  is  a  popular  fish,  and  when  cured  or  salted  it  is  an 
excellent  food  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Palatable,  digestible, 
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and  Dutritions,  the  cod,  as  compared  with  other  fish,  is  as  beef 
compared  with  other  meats,  so  that  its  incalculable  multitudes 
seem  to  be  according  to  a  wise  economy  of  nature. 

m  m  m  m  *       •        *  * 

Behind  all  these  is  the  Whale^  whose  corporal  dimensions  fitly 
represents  the  space  which  he  occupies  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
world,  hardly  diminished  by  petroleum  or  gas.  On  this  extend- 
ed coast  and  in  all  these  seas  he  is  at  home.  Here  is  his  retreat 
and  play-ground.  Tliis  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Right 
Whale,  or,  according  to  whalers,  the  *'*' right  whale  to  catcu," 
with  its  bountiful  supply  of  oil  and  bone,  who  is  everywhere 
throughout  this  region,  appearing  at  all  points  and  swarming  its 
waters. 

Mr.  SuMNEB  conclndee  his  speech  as  follows : — 

An  object  of  immediate  practical  interest  will  be  the  survey  of 
the  extended  and  indented  coast  by  our  own  oflicers,  bringing  it 
all  within  the  domain  of  science  and  assuring  to  navigation  much 
needed  assistance,  while  the  Republic  is  honored  by  a  continua- 
tion of  national  charts,  where  execution  vies  with  science,  and 
the  art  of  engravinj^  is  the  beautiful  hand-raaid.  Associated 
with  this  survey,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  value,  will  be  the  ex- 
amination of  the  country  by  scientific  explorers,  so  that  its  geo- 
logical stnicture  may  become  known  with  its  various  products, 
vegetable  and  mineral.  But  your  best  work  and  most  important 
endowment  will  be  the  Republican  Government,  which,  looking 
to  a  long  future,  you  will  organize,  with  schools  free  to  all  and 
with  equal  laws,  before  which  every  citizen  will  stand  erect  in 
the  consciousness  of  manhood.  Here  will  be  a  motive-power, 
without  which  coal  itself  will  be  insufficient.  Here  will  be  a  source 
of  wealth  more  inexhaustible  than  any  fisheries.  Bestow  such  a 
Government,  and  you  will  bestow  what  is  better  than  all  you 
can  receive,  whether  quintals  of  fish,  sands  of  gold,  choicest  fur, 
or  most  beautiful  ivory. 


NEVADA. 

This  State,  famed  throughout  the  civilized  world  for  its 
mines  of  silver,  lies  directly  east  of  California,  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains  forming  a  portion  of  its  western  boundary. 

The  general  altitude  of  Nevada  is  about  4,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  its  general  surface  characteristics  are  barren 
ashy-colored  mountains,  arid  plains  and  valleys  covered  only 
with  sand  and  sage-brush.  The  compiler  of  this  book  has 
traversed  a  large  portion  of  this  State  on  horseback,  and  can 
speak  feelingly  of  its  parched  and  treeless  wastes,  its  magnifi- 
cent distances,  its  mirages,  its  sinking  rivers  and  alkaline 
pools,  and  its  wonderful  wealth  of  precious  metals. 

Agriculture  in  Nevada  has,  as  yet,  received  comparatively 
little  attention ;  but  sufficient  has  been  done  to  demonstrate 
that  where  land  can  be  irrigated  it  will  generally  produce 
bountifully ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  mining 
regions  of  the  United  States,  the  farmer  finds  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  his  produce  at  remunerative  prices. 

Commissioner  Wilson  says : — 

Irrigation  would  further  render  valuable  many  acres  of  land  in 
this  State  now  regarded  as  worthless,  and  drainage  and  protec- 
tion from  overflow  would  reclaim  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
more.  Were  means  adopted  thus  to  render  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivation,  all  the  lands  susceptible  of  such  improve- 
ment, and  within  convenient  reach  of  the  necessary  supply  of 
water  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  it  is  believed  that  the  tillable 
lands  would  amount  m  the  aggregate  to  several  millions  of  acres, 
probably  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  surfaces  of  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  Ross  Browne's  Report  for  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Much  of  the  soil,  both  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the  mountains, 
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is  rich  tmi  friable,  being  easily  tilled  and  abonnding  iu  the  clc- 
mentB  of  fruitfulDes«,  but  uiiav»ilab!c  for  agricultural  purposes 
bceauM-  of  its  aridity  and  the  lack  of  means  fur  it^irrigation.  lioth 
the  open  plains  and  the  more  concentrated  valh  ys  are,  ibr  the  most 
part,  destitute  of  timber  aud  illy  supplied  with  grass  and  water, 
the  latter,  where  it  does  occur,  being  often  so  imprei^nated  with 
mineral  substances,  or  so  warm,  as  to  render  it  unwholesome.  To 
its  system  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  the  latter  so  spread 
out  and  often  connected  together  as  to  constitute  a  series  of 
basins,  each  having  a  drainage  of  its  own  but  no  outlet  to  the  sea, 
Nevada  is  indebted  for  its  singular  hydrography,  the  common 
receptacle  of  its  gathered  waters  becoming,  according  to  circum- 
stances, a  lake,  sink,  meadow,  alkali  flat,  or  a  salt  beu. 

The  only  waters  of  Nevada  that  arc  supposed  to  reach  tbs 
ocean  are  a  few  inconsiderable  streams  in  tho  northern  and  south- 
ern portions  of  the  State,  tributaries  ri'spectivcly  of  the  Owyhee 
and  Colorado  rivers.  With  these  exceptions,  all  the  walei-s  of 
the  State  collect  in  lakes  or  sinks,  so  named  because  they  sink 
and  disappear.  During  the  dry  season  the  water  thus  collected 
frc<}neDtly  evaporates,  leaving  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  a 
vanety  of  alkaline  salts  which  glisten  in  the  sun,  whence  tbti 


The  only  lakes  of  any  considerable  size  in  tho  State  are  those 
formed  b^-  the  Humboldt,  Walker,  Carson,  and  Truckee  rivers, 
ami  beanng  the  names  of  those  streams  rcsi>ectively,  together 
with  Pyramid  Lake,  the  largest  of  the  group,  fonncd  by  tho 
waters  of  Truckee  liiver. 

Lake  Tahoe,  with  one-third  of  its  area  only  within  the  borders 
of  Nevada,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  twenty-one  miles  long 
and  ten  miles  wide,  and  though  elevated  mure  than  six  thousand 
fwt  ."ilwve  tho  level  of  tho  sea  it  never  frecsies  over,  nor  does  the 
temperature  of  its  waters  vary  much  from  fifty-seven  degrees  in 
viimmer  or  winter,  owing  probably  to  its  )>cing  fed  by  springs. 
Tliis  lake,  like  I.ake  Pyramid,  abounds  in  trout  of  large  size  and 
line  flavor,  and  is  surronndid  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains, 
which,  rining  abruptly  from  its  shores,  are  cover<'d  for  nearly 
two-thinls  of  the  year  with  snow,  and  are  heavily  timbered  witli 
forests  of  pine,  epniee,  and  fir.  Pyramid  I,ake,  which  lias  a  dtpth 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  is  twelve  miles  wide  by  thirty 
in  length,  and  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  State;  its 
wenery  is  extremely  grand,  being  walled  about  with  mountains 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet  high. 

Mono  I.ake  is  about  fourteen  miles  long  and  nine  wide;  it  is  so 
acid  and  nauseating  aa  to  render  it  not  only  unfit  for  drinking, 
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but  also  for  bathing.  Leather  immersed  in  it  is  soon  destroyed, 
and  no  animal,  not  even  a  fish  or  frog,  can  for  more  than  a  snort 
time  exist  in  it.  The  only  thing  able  to  live  in  or  upon  the  waters 
of  this  lake  is  a  species  of  fly  which,  springing  from  a  lar>'a  bred 
in  its  bosom,  shortly  dies,  and,  collecting  on  tne  surface,  drifts  in 
great  quantities  to  the  shore,  to  be  gathered  and  eaten  by  the 
Indians.  None  but  the  strongest  winds  can  ripple  the  surface  of 
this  desolate  lake ;  it  may  aptly  be  called  a  Dead  Sea,  its  bitter 
and  fatal  waters  rendering  it  literally  such,  while  all  its  surround- 
ings, wild,  gloomy,  and  foreboding,  are  highly  suggestive  of 
sterility  and  death. 

There  are  many  warm  and  cold  springs  in  the  State,  some  of 
which  are  much  resorted  to  for  the  curative  qualities  of  their 
waters. 

SALT  BEDS. 

The  extensive  beds  of  this  mineral  are  an  important  item  in 
the  economical  resources  of  Nevada.  It  may  oe  obUuned  in 
illimitable  quantities  of  excellent  quality  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  and  must  eventually,  when  railroad  facilities  shall  be  ex- 
tended through  the  State,  be  exported  in  large  quantities. 

TIMBER. 

The  only  timber  in  this  State  suited  for  making  first-class  lum- 
ber is  that  found  on  or  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains.  There  are  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
State  a  few  groves  of  spruce  and  white  pine ;  but  the  trees  are 
comparatively  small,  and  the  wood  for  the  most  part  soft  and 
brittle.  The  prevailing  tree,  where  there  is  any  east  of  the  Sierra, 
is  the  scrubby  pitch  pine,  having  a  low  bushy  trunk,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  high. 


MINERAL    RESOURCES. 

SILVER. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  accoont  of 
the  various  silver  mines  and  mining  districts  of  Nevada.  We 
can  only  refer  particularly  to  the  "Comstock"  lode,  upon 
which  are  the  richest  and  most  productive  silver  mines  in  the 
world.     We  again  quote  Browne  : — 

TuE  CoMSTOCK  Lode  runs  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Washoe 
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mountains,  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Davidson,  its  loftiest  snmmit. 
Its  outcrop  is  not  by  any  means  continuous,  consisting  of  parallel 
belts  of  quartz,  extending  from  east  to  west,  in  some  places 
nearly  one  thousand  feet,  which  show  themselves  chiefly  on  the 
tops  of  the  spurs,  running  down  from  the  main  ri<lge.  The  west- 
em  of  these  quartz  seams,  being  of  a  hard  crj^stalline  texture, 
form  the  most  prominent  outcrops,  but  experience  has  shown 
them  to  be  of  less  vahie  than  the  eastern  bodies,  which,  from  their 
different  composition,  have  been  more  easily  disintegrated,  and 
are  often  covered  up  by  the  debris  from  the  higher  and  steeper 
portions  of  the  mountam. 

LE.VitTii  OK  LoDK. — The  vein  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly 
explored,  and  its  continuity  established  by  underground  workings 
for  a  length  of  about  three  and  a  half  miles,  though  the  product- 
ive |K)rtion  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  as  bar- 
ren spots  of  great  extent  intervene  between  the  bonanzas  or  ore 
bodies. 

Strikk  op  Lodk. — Its  "  strike  "  or  course,  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
posure of  the  west  wall,  in  numerous  places,  is  nearly  magnetic 
north  and  south  (north  sixteen  degrees  east  by  true  meridian). 

Hut  little  doubt  now  exists  that  the  Comstock  is  a  true  tissuro 
vein,  with  a  wiillh  of  from  20  feet  upward. 

Tlie  total  product  of  the  Comstock  lode  for  the  year  ending 
DtH-vmber  .'U,  1S07,  is  estimated  by  the  most  reliable  authorities 
at  #17,500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  other  districts  in  Nevada 
have  yielded  during  the  same  ]>eriod  82,500,000,  making  the 
total  product  of  Nevada  for  the  calendar  year  1807,  1^20,000,000. 
The  average  percentage  of  gohl  and  silver  is  about  GO  per  cent. 
silver,  and  34  per  cent  gold.  In  the  outside  districts  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  is  considerably  less. 

Amoixt  of  Oke  raisi:i)  from  the  Mixes. — The  amount  of 
ore  raised  fr()m  the  mines  on  thoC'omstoek  lode  maybe  ])utdown 
at  the  present  time  at  about  1,500  tons  dailv,  and  the  total  amount 
raise<l  since  the  commencement  of  operations  at  about  2,000,000 
tons. 

YiKLO  OF  Oke  per  Ton. — From  information  furnished  by  the 
su{>erintendents  of  the  following  mines,  the  yield  per  ton  appears 
to  be — 

Savage  mine — 30,250  tons  i)roduced  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1866,  yielded  an  average  of  $42.03  per  ton. 

Hale  and  Norcross  mine — 10,836  tons  produced  in  the  same 
time,  yielded  an  average  of  $50.33  per  ton. 

Gould  an<l  Curry  mine — 02,425  tons  produced  in  1806,  yielded 
an  average  of  $28.04  per  ton. 

The  total  yield  of  precious  metals  from  the  "  Comstock  "  lode 
in  five  years,  or  from  1862  to  1806,  inclusive,  was  $63,000,000. 
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COAL. 


No  heavy  deposits  of  coal  have  yet  been  found  in  the  State. 
Some  discoveries  have  been  made  of  small  veins,  or  strata,  of 
lignite  of  inferior  qualitv,  but  nothing  yet  which  seems  to  war- 
rant the  hope  of  finding  it  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  of  much 
value. 


COPPBB. 


In  many  localities  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  strong  and 
well  marked  veins  of  copper  ore  occur,  but  so  little  work  has 
yet  been  done  upon  them  that  no  opinion  can  be  expressed  of 
their  value  or  permanency. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Nevada,  which  are  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  permit  miners,  upon  the  discov- 
ery of  metal-bearing  lodes  in  an  unoccupied  locality,  to  organize 
a  mining  district,  designate  its  bounds,  pass  a  code  of  laws  regu- 
lating the  location  and  tenure  of  mining  property,  and  choose  a 
recorder  of  locations.  These  districts  are  usually  from  10  to  20 
miles  square,  though  governed  by  the  physical  features  of  the 
country  and  the  contiguity  of  other  distncts. 

The  laws  of  Congress  permit  miners  to  go  upon  the  public  lands 
and  take  possession  of  the  mines,  promising  no  interference. 
The  ground  is  public  and  open  to  all  the  world.  Any  man  can 
go  upon  it,  and  by  finding  a  vein  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  any  other 
ore,  can  make  it  his  own,  and  is  assured  and  protected  in  his 
title.  In  no  other  country  is  such  a  privilege  given.  A  country 
stored  with  wealth  invites  the  people  of  all  the  earth  to  come  and 
take  possession,  and  become  independent  land-owners  and  minera 


CLIMATE,   Era 

The  climate  of  Nevada  is  not  unpleasant,  and  is  exceedingly 
healthful.  This  region,  like  California,  has  its  wet  and  dry 
seasons.  Tlie  native  plants  and  flowers  are  few,  and  except  in 
insects,  the  State  is  barren  of  animal  life,  beyond  example.  With 
the  exception  of  the  pine-nut — the  staple  diet  of  the  Indians — a 
few  wild  currants  and  gooseberries,  there  is  little  in  the  vegetable 
world  that  civilized  man  considers  eatable.  There  are  no  wild 
plums,  blackberries,  strawberries,  or  grapes. 

There  are  no  beasts  of  prey,  save  a  lew  wolves  and  cayotes, 
and  game  is  exceedingly  scarce.  The  State  has  few  reptiles,  and 
none  of  them  venomous  except  the  rattlesnake. 
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SOCIAL^   INDUSTRIAL,  AND  XDUCATIONAL  PBOGBE8S. 

In  all  these  departments,  Nevada  has  made  rapid  and  gratify- 
ing progress.  Her  population  is  distinguished  for  mdustry,  order, 
and  a  ready  obedience  to  lawful  authority.  Already  nearly  30 
church  etiitices  have  been  erected  in  the  State,  at  a  cost  ranching 
from  12,000  to  $40,000  each,  and  an  aggregate  expense  of  about 
^00,000.  These  represent  the  leading  Christian  denominations, 
and  are  in  some  cases  spacious  and  handsome  buildings.  Nu- 
merous well  conducted  schools  have  been  established,  under 
an  enlightened  educational  system,  for  the  support  of  which 
liberal  provision  has  been  made  by  the  State.  There  is  also  a 
namber  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  high-schools  sustained  by 
private  patronage.  Capacious  halls  for  literary,  social,  and  be- 
nevolent purposes  have  been  erected  in  all  the  largo  towns, 
several  oi  which  are  supplied  with  gas  and  water-works,  and 
commodious  buildings  for  municipal  uses.  Besides  many  minor 
industrial  establishments,  several  large  founderies  and  machine 
aho|>s  have  been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia,  and  one,  also 
of  considerable  capacity,  at  Austin,  near  the  center  of  the  State. 
A  Kilt  mill,  an  acid  factory,  and  a  tannery  and  pottery  speak  of 
the  diversified  pui*suit8  now  obtaining  a  foothold,  and  a  well- 
patronized  press,  issuing  fi\Q  daily  and  as  many  weekly  journals, 
indicate  the  intelligence  and  enlightenment  of  the  ])eople. 

Nearly  everv  cereal  grown  in  the  most  favored  regions  else- 
where can,  witli  proper  can\  be  succes*<\illy  grown  here.  Even 
the  more  delicate  fruits  common  in  the  temperate  zones,  such  as 
|K*ars,  |K»aches,  and  grapes,  can  be  raised  in  Nevada,  if  the  soil  and 
siti'ln.*  judiciously  selected  and  their  culture  properly  attended  to, 
while  in  the  matter  of  veixctables,  except  the  more  tender  kind, 
no  country  can  produce  them  with  greater  facility  or  of  better 
quality,  ii*  the  retjuisite  attention  be  ])aid  to  their  culture.  l>e- 
,  side^  the  vegetables  and  grain  raised  in  this  State,  large  quantities 
i>f  butter  and  cheese  are  annually  produced,  and  these  commodities 
are  very  justly  esteemed  for  their  excellent  tlavor.  Taken  in  the 
aggregate,  the  amount  of  stock  kept  in  the  State  is  quite  large; 
the  neat-cattle  number  between  11,000  and  12,000,  and  the  horses 
and  mules  kept  for  fanning  purposes  and  <lraft  about  0,000,  be- 
lijdes  between  3,000  and  4,000  sheep  and  about  the  same  number 
of  swine.  The  ranges  of  mountain  pasturage  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  State,  with  an  almost  universal  absence  of  weeds,  burs,  and 
wihl  animals  to  injure  the  wool  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
flix'k,  should  recommend  this  country  to  wool  growers  and  slu'cp 
heniers  abroad.  The  tule  lands  furnish  a  good  field  for  raising 
swine.  These  animals  thrive  well  on  the  root  of  that  rush,  even 
without  other  food.     It  is  estimated  that  there  were  75,000  tons 
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of  hay  cut  and  6,000  tons  of  grain  raised  in  the  State  the  present 
year,  besides  sufficient  vegetables  for  homo  consumption.     There 
are  three  flour-mills,  one  in  operation  and  two  in  course  of  erection ; 
24  saw-mills,  driving  35  saws,  and  having  a  capacity  to  cut  daily 
from  5,000  to  20,000  feet  of  lumber  each,  or  an  aggregate  of 
180,000  feet.     The  most  of  these  mills  are  propelled  by  steam. 
Their  cost  ranges  from  $5,000  to  $15,000;  total  about  |l  75,000. 
The  number  ot   quartz  mills  and  reduction  works  in  this  State, 
including  such  as  are  in  course  of  erection,  having  their  machin- 
ery and  material  on  the  ground,  with  the  prospect  of  an  early 
completion,  may  bo  set  down  at  160.     Tlie  most  of  these  mills 
are  driven  by  steam,  the  whole  carrying  an  aggregate  of  about 
1,300   stamps.       The    individual   cost    of   these    establishments 
varies  from  $3,000  to  $950,000,  the  cost  of  the  greater  part  rang- 
ing from  $40,000  to  $60,000  each,  though  quite  a  number  have 
cost  $100,000,  and  several   much  larger  sums.     At  the  present 
time  nearly  all  of  these  establishments  are  in  constant  and  profit- 
able operation.     None  of  those  completed  and  in  condition  to  do 
good  work  are  idle.     About  60  miles  of  ditching,  the  most  of  it 
of  large  capacitjr,  has  been  constructed  in  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conduct mg  water  to  points  where  required  for  the  use  of 
mills  or  for  domestic  wants,  besides  a  largo  amount  of  work  ex- 
pended on  other  projects  of  this  kind  but  partially  completed,  and 
a  multitude  of  smaller  ditches  dug  for  imgating  purposes.     Over 
1,000  miles  of  toll-road,  some  portions  of  it  very  costly,  has  been 
built,  cither  for  subserving  local  necessities  and  wholly  within  the 
State,  or  for  the  purposcf  of  improving  thoroughfares  over  the 
Sierra,  or  connecting  those  with  points  in  the  interior.     The  sums 
expended  on  account  of  these  improvements  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  scarcely  less  than  a  million  of  dollars. 


PRINOIPAL   CITIES    AND  T0WK8. 

Carson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  flourishing  town, 
with  a  population  o£  about  3,500.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  well-watered  district. 

Virginia  City,  the  largest  in  the  State,  has  a  population  of 
more  than  20,000.  It  owes  its  rise  and  continued  prosperity 
to  the  "Comstock"  lode,  which  lies  partly  within  the  city 
limits,  and  extends  into  the  suburbs,  Gold  SUll  and  American 
Flat. 

Austin,  in  Lander  County,  with  a  population  of  12,000,  is  a 
thrifty  city,  the  center  of  the  Reese  River  mining  region.     It 
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is  well-built,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  churches  and  schools  are 
liberally  supported. 

WAGES,    BOARD,    ETC. 

Miners  and  ordinary  mill  hands,  receive  from  $8.50  to 
$4  per  day,  in  coin.  Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  engineers,  &c., 
from  $5  upward,  according  to  skill.  Board  averages  from  $8 
to  $10  per  week.  Many  Chinamen  are  employed  as  lal)orer8, 
upon  the  railroad,  servants,  cooks,  &c.,  who  receive  from 
$30  to  $40  per  month. 

COUNTIKS. 

Douglass  Countt,  on  the  western  border  of  the  State,  has  a 
population  of  about  3,000.  It  contains  more  valuable  timber 
than  any  other  except  Washoe  County.  About  one-third  of 
Carson  V  alley,  in  Douglass  County,  is  good  farming  and  meadow 
land,  the  riMn.iin<lc'r  consists  of  gravelly  and  sandy  sage  barrens, 
the  raost  of  it  incapable  of  producing  good  grain  crops,  even  with 
the  aid  of  careful  culture  and  irrigation.  This  comprises  all  the 
tillable  soil  in  the  county,  with  the  excej)tion  of  2,000  acres  Iving 
in  Jack's  Valley  one  mile  northwest  of  Carson.  Outside  these 
the  country  poss<:»sses  a  rugged  surface  and  a  barren  soil.  There 
are  a  numl>er  of  saw-mills  on  Carson  River,  which  have,  together, 
cut  50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  There  are  about  00,000  to 
70,000  acres  of  excellent  timber  lands  in  this  county  on  the  slopes . 
of  the  Sierras.  > 

As  yet  no  productive  mines  have  been  developed  within  its 
boundaries. 

Haymaking  and  stock-raising  constitute  the  principal  pursuits 
of  its  inhabitants.  Much  poultry  is  kept  by  the  farmers,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  made  annually. 

Obmsby  County. — Thouirh    of   small    dimensions,    devoid    of 

f>roductive  mines,  and  containing  but  a  small  amount  of  arable 
and,  its  central  and  eligible  position,  extensive  pineries,  and 
ample  water-power,  have  built  up  within  it  important  industries, 
rendering  the  population  among  the  most  thrifly  in  the  State. 
Carson  City  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  has  been  selected  for 
the  location  of  the  U.  S.  Branch  Mint.  Present  population  about 
2,500,  mostly  engaged  in  teaming,  lumbering,  and  cutting  tiro- 
wood.  TwtKhirds  of  the  inhabitants  reside  m  Carson  Citv,  an<l 
a  sixth  in  Empire,  three  miles  east  of  Carson.  Tliree- fourths  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  mountains.     A  considerable  amount 
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of  lumber  is  made  in  this  county.  The  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
with  water-power  in  their  midst,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Com- 
stock  mines,  insure  a  constant  market,  and  supply  many  advan- 
tages for  carrying  on  the  business.  The  average  yield  of  barley 
was  forty  bushels  per  acre  last  year.  The  United  States  Branch 
Mint  is  constructed  of  sandstone  from  quarries  near  by,  as  also 
the  penitentiary  and  county  buildings. 

There  are  eight  quartz  mills  in  this  county;  five  driven  by 
water  and  three  by  steam  and  water,  the  whole  carry  175  stamps 
and  cost  $450,000.  They  are  all  kept  running  on  ores  from  the 
Comstock  vein. 

Washoe  County. — This  county  has  no  productive  mines.  Its 
wealth  consists  largely  of  its  agricultural  resources.  It  has  about 
150,000  acres  of  farming,  grass,  and  timber  lands  ;  the  remainder 
is  arid  and  barren  waste,  unfit  for  cultivation.  Population  about 
3,000. 

Lumbering  and  quartz  milling  are  extensively  engaged  in. 
There  are  ten  quartz  mills  within  the  limits  of.  the  countv,  carry- 
ing in  the  aggregate  281  stamps,  and  costing  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars. 

Storey  County. — ^This  county  is  not  only  of  limited  extent 
but  extremely  barren.  About  100  tons  of  hay  are  cut  here 
yearly,  but  as  yet  no  grain  has  been  raised.  The  county  contains 
63  quartz  mills,  carrying  665  stamps,  nearly  all  driven  by  steam. 

Lyon  County  has  but  little  arable  land.  Some  hay  is  cut,  and 
some  vegetables  raised.  The  only  mining  districts  in  the  county 
that  continue  to  maintain  an  orcjanization  are  the  Devil's  Gate, 
Blue  Sulphur  Springs,  Brown's  Indian  Spring,  and  Palmyra,  in 
none  of  which  has  much  active  mining  been  done  the  past  thjreo 
years.     There  are  41  quartz  mills  in  the  county. 

Roop  Couxty  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State;  it 
consists  mostly  of  rough,  arid,  timberless  mountains,  and  dry 
and  sterile  plains.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  represent- 
ing Surprise  Valley,  50  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  15  miles  wide, 
as  one  of  the  finest  districts  for  stock-raising  and  grain-growing 
in  the  State.  The  planting  of  1866  yielded  an  average  of  50 
bushels  of  wheat  ana  60  of  barley  to  the  acre.  Vegetames  grow 
with  little  care.  Climate,  mild  and  healthful.  Little  snow  in 
winter,  and  sickness  of  rare  occurrence.  Stock  requires  neither 
shelter  nor  fodder  in  the  winter,  but  are  able  to  keep  fat  on  the 
native  grasses.  Population  250  and  constantly  increasing  as  they 
feel  secure  against  the  Indians. 

IIuMiJOLDT  County. — This  is  one  of  the  larger  counties  of  the 
State.  Its  western  half  is  covered  with  sandy  deserts,  low  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  extensive  alkaline  flats,  converted  in  the  wet 
season  into  mud  lakes.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  con- 
sist of  lofly  chains  of  mountains.     Taken  as  a  whole  the  region  is 
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dry,  desolate,  and  but  illy  sapplied  with  grass,  water,  and  timber. 
It  III  Gxtimated  that  there  are  '200,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the 
county  that  can  l>e  made  availal>le  to  the  Ihrmer,  with  irriga- 
tion. Tht:  shipment  of  bnllion  from  Humboldt  County  for  186T, 
was  nearly  H00,000,  with  a  prospect  of  a  large  increase  bcrc-  , 
after. 

CnL'BCUiLL  Coujmr — The  entire  western  half  of  this  county, 
except  near  the  waters  of  the  Carson,  is  a  sandy,  sage  barren,  the 
most  of  it  an  absolute  deiicrt.  In  proportion  to  its  size  the  county 
contains  hut  little  goo<I  land,  the  amount  fit  for  hay-cutting  or 
gTain-rniitiiig  not  Iwing  over  50,000  acres,  in  an  area  of  0,000 
iiquarc  miles.  Sul]>hnr  and  the  chloride  and  carbonate  of  soda 
are  jilentiful.  Some  ten  or  twelve  mining  districts  have  been  laid 
out  within  the  limits  of  this  county.  Very  Httle  work  has  been 
done  here  for  the  jiast  three  years,  and  latterly  there  have  been 
bat  few  inhabitants  in  this  districti 

LAN'nER,  Nye,  and  Lisroi.;*  CoutrnEa  constitute  what  is  gen- 
erally called  Eastern  Nevada.  They  embrace,  together,  consid- 
erably more  than  half  the  territory  ot  the  State.  •  •  •  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  section  is,  that  it  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  but  its 
slrvamt,  whii-h,  though  generally  small,  arc  quite  numerous,  flow 
from  the  mountains  to  the  valh-vs,  sonicliiin'M  t\>r  a  considcrjiblo 
distance  in  the  valleys,  ami  thun'are  lost  in  the  sand.  The  moun- 
tains, which  rise  privipitouslv,  are  from  a  t'vw  hundred  to  5,000 
f.it  above  the  Rul.jaconl  plaiii;  ami,  as  the  g.mral  t-lcvation  of 
the  plains  is  aliont  5,000  feet  aliovu  the  net,  the  in^st  li>i>v  peaks 
attain  an  altitude  ahovo  tide-water  of  10,000  foot.  These  hills 
and  mountains  are  usually  covered  with  scanty  p.itches  of  pine, 
ce<iar,  and  mahogany  trees,  furnishing  excellent  fuel,  but  gener- 
ally valiu'lcss  for  building  material,  althouijh  there  are  localities 
where  there  are  proves  of  pine,  from  winch  a  fnir  quality  of  lum- 
ber is  manufactured.  Thi-se  hills  and  valky^  if  forbidding  in 
their  gencnjl  aspect,  and  apparently  barren,  proiliico  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  nutritions  species  of  bnneh-grass,  and  constitute  a 
very  superior  crazing  country;  while,  in  the  m:iny  canons  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  all  the  large  valleys,  are  Iracis  of  laml  of  an 
cxci-eilingly  productive  character.  Tile  lamls  susccpt  il.le  of  profit- 
able tillage  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  eonsiileraiiie  area,  and 
are  capable  of  furnishing  most  of  the  produets  of  tin;  farm  grown 
in  temperate  climates.  The  grasses,  grain,  and  vegetables  are  of 
poi>'i  ipiality.  Agriculture  and  manulaetures  ean  be  conilncted  on 
a  limited  scale,  and  will  lie  great  assistants  to  the  chief  resource  of 
the  ciHintry — mining.  The  mineral -bearing  veins  of  Eastern  Ne- 
vada were  first  made  known  in  IStj'.',  at  the  tinio  when  attention 
was  calleil  to  the  suhject  by  the  developments  made  upon  tho 
"  Comstoik  ledge,"  and  from'which  near  $75,000,000  of  silver  have 
been  taken.        •        •        »        • 
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In  Lander  and  Nye  counties  a  large  number  of  mining  districts 
have  been  organized,  and  many  excellent  mines  developed,  and 
costly  mills  built.  The  principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both  these  counties  is  mining.     Salt  exists  in  abundance. 

In  Lincoln  County,  many  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  found  to 
contain  metalliferous  veins  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  and  value, 
but  the  most  valuable,  so  far  as  discovered,  and  the  only  ones  yet 
at  all  developed,  are  situate  in  the  Pahranagat  district,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county. 

Pahranagat  Valley,  which  is  35  miles  long,  north  and  south, 
and  10  wide,  contains  about  20,000  acres  of  natural  meadow  land, 
or  of  soil  that  can  bo  rendered  arable  by  irrigation. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  Report  of  CommiBsioner 
Capeon  respecting  Nevada : — 

Our  only  reports  from  Nevada  come  from  the  counties  of  Washoe 
and  Esmeralaa.  Tlie  agricultural  portions  of  the  former  were 
sparsely  settled  prior  to  1860,  and  but  little  attention  had  been  paid, 
to  raising  cereals,  or  even  vegetables,  the  chief  production  being 
hay  from  the  wild  grasses  bordering  the  ponds  or  streams  of  water; 
the  opinion  generally  prevailed  that  the  soil  beyond  these  mar- 

fins  named  was  worthless,  but  from  small  experiences  made,  con- 
dence  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  the  higher  portions  of 
the  valley  bej^an  to  increase,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  gener- 
ally concedecl  that  all  of  the  cereals  and  more  hardy  vegeta- 
bles can  be  raised  with  profit.  Many  tracts  of  land  have  been 
taken  up,  therefore,  and  rendered  productive  and  valuable,  that 
liave  been  considered  worthless.  Tlie  grass  lands  of  18C0  ai*e 
probably  worth  no  more  now  than  then,  excluding  improvements. 
Of  Esmeralda,  also,  verjr  little  was  known  prior  to  1800,  at  which 
time  the  mines  were  discovered,  bringing  in  large  numbers,  and 
as  a  consequence,  most  of  the  agricultural  lands  were  taken  up, 
and  are  now  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  showing  an 
increase  in  value  of  not  less  than  100  per  cent. 

The  average  price  of  wild  or  unimproved  lands  in  Washoe  is 
$2.50  per  acre,  being  Government  as  well  as  railroad  company 
price,  there  bein^  none  held  outside.  The  character  of  such  lands 
suited  to  agriciutural  purposes  is  upland  valley,  covered  with 
sage  brush ;  soil  sandy,  in  many  places  a  loam  predominating,  in 
others  a  kind  of  clay.  In  Esmeralda  the  soil  on  the  margin  of 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  valleys  where  there  is  water,  is  rich  and 
deep ;  four-fifths  of  the  unimproved  land  of  the  county  are  cov- 
ered with  sage  brush,  rocks,  and  a  few  scrub-trees,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, worthless;  the  wood  is  pinyon  pine,  with  a  small 
portion  of  timber. 

Washoe  County  embraces  no  marked  or  peculiar  resources 
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cxoppting  in  minerals,  which  hare  not  been  thoroughly  toetcd 
to  an  extent  eufficient  to  demonstrate  their  value.  Pcavine 
Mountain,  lying  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  evidently 
contains  large  bodies  of  ore,  copper  probably  predominating,  fused 
with  gold  and  silver,  but  fn>m  tne  pecuniary  inability  of  the  own- 
era  of  lodes,  together  with  other  tundering  influences,  they  have 
not  been  developed. 

Our  Esmeralda  reporter  writes  as  follows: — 

"  Our  mincraU  arc  principally  silver  and  gold  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts. The  ledges  are  large  and  the  rocks  rich,  they  being  the 
only  productive  minerals  thus  far;  but  we  have  copper,  iron, 
lead,  cinnabar,  gypsum,  and  some  largo  salt  beds,  some  of  which 
arc  20  acres  in  extent,  and  the  salt  two  to  four  I'ect  thick.  For 
the  great  want  of  capital  in  this  new  county  the  mines  are  but 
partially  developedj  and  it  is  believed  that  no  place  ofibrs  greater 
inducements  to  capitalists  than  this  county.'* 

The  hay  crop  is  the  specialty  in  Washoo;  the  ^rass  of  the  nat- 
oral  varieties  mainly,  though  considerable  attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  timothy,  and  some  to  the  clovers.  But  little  dressing 
tias  been  puL  upon  these  lands  as  yet,  but  they  would  doubtless 
l>c  improved  thereby.  In  Ksmeralda,  wheat  yields  about  30 
bushels  to  the  ncn-;  barley  about  35  bushels;  oats  40;  corn  30; 
and  iHitatoes  150  bushels — the  culture  and  profit  of  whieli  arc 
Ratistactory. 

Itlue-jiiint,  red-top,  clover,  peavine,  wire-grass,  wild  rye,  itc, 
are  the  natural  gr.isses,*u{)on  wliich  farm  nnimals  frequently  grazu 
the  eiitiru  year,  and  perh.ips  II  monllia  on  an  average.  Our 
AVashoe  rei>orter  estimates  the  cost  per  head  for  keejiing  full- 
grown  slock,  t'J5  to  t30  )>er  year,  whilst  in  Esmeralda  it  is  given 
at  *15  per  head. 

Fruit  has  been  but  little  trieil  as  yet,  but  apples,  peaches,  itc, 
of  the  hanlier  varieties,  have  dime  well  so  far  as  experiments  have 
been  made.  The  question  lias  not  been  so  fully  tented,  however, 
ad  to  warrant  an  opiuiun  as  to  capabilitiea. 


IDAHO. 

The  Territory  of  Idaho,  the  "  Gem  of  the  Mountains,"  lies 
directly  east  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  with 
Nevada  and  Utah  forming  its  southern  boundary. 

The  length  of  the  Territory  from  north  to  south  is  410 
miles ;  its  width  on  the  southern  boundary  is  385  miles,  while 
on  the  northern  it  is  only  50.  It  contains  58,196,480  acres, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  open  to  settlement  as  public  land.  Its 
population  is  about  22,000,  The  Territory  is  best  known  for 
its  mines  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  general  characteristic  features  of  the  surface  of  Idaho 
are  lofty  mountain  ranges,  abounding  in  rugged  spurs ;  deep 
gorges  and  caflons  cut  by  furious  torrents,  with  frequent 
beautiful  agricultural  valleys,  vast  areas  of  desert  waste  covered 
with  drifting  sand  or  the  "everlasting  sage  brush." 

Mountains. — The  principal  mountains  in  Idaho,  are  the 
Rocky,  Bitter  Root,  and  the  Bear  mountains,  on  the  east, 
with  the  Owyhee  range  on  the  south.  The  Boise  range  is  a 
spur  of  the  Bitter  Root. 

Rivers. — The  Snake  River  and  its  branches  drain  the  whole 
Territory,  except  a  portion,  of  about  120  miles  long  and  45  wide, 
in  the  extreme  northern  part,  which  is  drained  by  Clark's  Fork 
of  the  Columbia  and  its  branches,  and  an  irregularly-shaped  por- 
tion in  the  southeastern  comer,  which  is  drained  by  Green  and 
Bear  rivers.  Bear  River  falls  into  Salt  Lake,  and  Green  River 
empties  into  the  Colorado.  This  portion  of  the  Territory  has 
some  farming  and  a  large  amount  of  good  grazing  lands,  and  is 
very  scantily  supplied  with  wood.  No  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered in  it.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Snake  River  in 
Idaho  are  the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Payette,  Boise,  and  many 
small  rivers  and  creeks,  which,  uniting,  form  a  large  river,  with 
many  falls  and  rapids  and  a  current  of  great  swiftness. 

Valley  of  the  Snake. — The  Valley  of  the  Snake  is  a  huge 
crescent-shaped  basin,  about  500  miles  long,  and  250  miles  at  its 
greatest  breadth.    The  whole  interior  is  a  bed  of  volcanic  rocks, 
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in  which  the  rivers  have  cut  deep  cafions.  The  surrounding  foot- 
hills are  generally  covered  with  bunch-grass,  affording  excellent 
pasturage.  Along  the  streams  arc  many  valleys  containing  tracts 
of  land  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 

Boise  Basin. — In  some  parts  of  the  Boise  Basin  the  sand  is 
loose,  and  the  wind  drifting  it  over  the  plains  obliterates  all 
traces  of  vegetation.  Whirlwinds  often  raise  it  to  a  great  height, 
and  when  one  of  these  dust  storms  passes  a  train  of  men  and 
animals,  the  air  is  darkened,  and  breathing  is  rendered  difficult 
until  the  storm  is  over.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  basin, 
on  the  south  side  of  Clark's  Fork,  are  three  lone  mountains  called 
the  Thn»o  Titans ;  they  rise,  ragged  and  sharp  in  their  outlines. 
and  fonn  a  notable  landmark  for  travelers.  Worth  of  Fort  Hall 
are  three  similar  peaks  called  the  Three  Buttes,  visible  for  a  great 
distance.  The  highest,  called  Cedar  Butte,  is  near  where  Lewis's 
Fork  empties  into  the  Snake.  It  is  scantily  covered  with  scrub 
cedars,  and  like  the  others,  is  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin. 
When  the  whole  country  is  densely  populated  the  Snake  River 
will  be  turned  out  of  its  bed,  and  used  to  irrigate  this  basin.  In 
that  way  it  can  bo  rendered  productive.  If  this  river  and  its 
tributaries  should  thus  be  directed,  navigation  would  sustain  but 
little  loss,  while  agriculture  would  be  greatly  benefited.  All  the 
streams  empt  ving  into  the  Snake  some  distance  below  the  Shoshone 
Falls  sink  before  they  reach  the  river,  and  passing  under  the  strata 
of  lava,  come  out  on  the  sides  of  the  Snake  canon.  Several  of  them 
shoot  out  at  such  a  height  as  to  form  beautiful  cascades ;  some  at 
peq>endicular  leaps,  others  in  a  succession  of  small  falls ;  some  com- 
bine falls  and  rai)ids,  and  assume  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  fall- 
ing water  imaginable.  The  white  spray  and  foam  strikingly 
contrast  with  the  black  precipitous  walls  down  which  the  rushing 
torrent  plunges  into  the  river  below.  In  one  case  a  river  ran 
over  the  surface  until  it  had  worn  into  the  rock  a  canon  about 
a  half  mile  long.  A  beautiful  basin  or  small  lake  still  remains 
where  the  water  formerly  passed  over.  In  process  of  time  it 
formed  an  underground  channel,  and  now  comes  out  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  where  the  falls  once  existed.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
although  the  depth  is  great,  the  trout  with  wnich  it  is  crowded 
can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  bottom.  Along  the  stream  on  each 
side  of  the  canon  is  a  narrow  belt  of  fine  grass  and  willows,  en- 
tirely hidden  from  view  until  the  spectator  stands  on  its  banks. 
The  contrast  between  the  beautiful  verdure  here  and  the  awful 
desolation  of  the  surrounding  plain  is  very  striking. 

The  Boise  Basin  divides  tne  mining  portions  oi  the  Territory 
into  two  parts;  one  south  and  one  north.  The  southern  or  Owy- 
hee mines  are  in  the  Owyhee  Mountains,  and  do  not  cover  near 
the  extent  of  the  northern  portion,  which  embraces  the  Boise, 
Lemhi,  Salmon  River,  and  Oro  Fino  mines. 
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Towns. — Boise  City  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Boise 
River,  at  the  head  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  same  name.  It  has 
a  beautiful  location,  is  well  laid  out,  and  contains  many  fine 
buildings.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  and  supplies  for  Boise  Ba^n 
have  to  pass  through  it ;  hence  it  is  a  great  staging  center.  Situ- 
ated between  the  Owyhee  and  Boise  mines,  it  will  long  be  the 
commercial  center  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  The 
climate  is  milder  than  in  the  mines,  and  resembles  that  of  Utah. 
Boise  Basin  is  about  thirty  miles  northeast  from  Boise  City.  Its 
length  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles,  and  breadth  from  six  to 
eight.  It  contains  a  number  of  towns  and  many  mining  districts, 
and  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  Territory.  The  present 
population  is  estimated  to  be  about  10,000.  Idaho  City,  the 
largest  town,  was  recently  burnt,  but  has  been  partially  rebuilt. 
It  contains  probably  4,000  inhabitants.  Central  City,  Placerville, 
and  Pioneer  are  well-built  mining  towns,  containing  about  1,000 
inhabitants  each.  Salmon  River  has  been  the  scene  of  two  wild 
mining  excitements.  One  in  1862,  at  Florence,  on  Meadow  Creek, 
where  8,000  or  9,000  miners  collected — to  leave  in  as  short  time 
as  they  assembled.  The  town  contains  at  present  about  200  per- 
sons. The  other  excitement  was  at  Lemhi,  this  summer,  where 
7,000  to  8,000  miners  collected — to  scatter  as  suddenly,  except 
some  800  or  900  who  had  claims,  or  who  could  not  get  away. 
The  valley  of  the  Clearwater  is  a  large  and  fertile  agricultural 
valley,  the  home  of  the  Nez  Percys  Indians.  Lewistown,  Oro 
Fino,  and  Elk  City  were  once  flourishing  places,  but  now  contain 
only  a  small  population.  Lewiston,  from  its  situation  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Clearwater  and  Snake  rivers,  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, must  in  time  become  a  place  of  importance.  Warren's  Dig- 
gini^s  have  a  considerable  mming  population. 

Tlic  portion  of  the  Territory  drained  by  Clark's  Fork  of  the 
Columbia  has  a  milder  climate  than  is  found  farther  south,  and 
corresponds  to  the  Yocko  and  Bitter  Root  valleys  in  Montana. 

There  are  three  lakes  of  considerable  size  in  Idaho,  the  Coeur 
d'Aline,  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  two  or  three  wide, 
very  irregular  in  form ;  the  Pen  d'Orcille,  a  crescent-shaped  lake, 
about  thirty  miles  long,  and  five  broad;  and  the  Boatman,  about 
the  same  length,  and  six  miles  wide.  The  Pen  d'OreiUe  and 
Clark's  Fork  are  navigable  for  steamers  for  eighty  miles. 

The  discovery  of  the  Owyhee  mines  led  to  the  building  of  t 
Boonville,  Ruby,  and  Silver  cities.  Boonville  was  built  first,  and 
depended  on  placer  mines  ;  it  is  now  nearly  deserted.  Ruby  City 
was  both  a  placer  and  vein  mining  town ;  at  present  it  is  sup- 
ported by  a  few  placer  and  quartz  mills,  neither  increasing  nor 
diminishmg  perceptibly  in  population.  Silver  City  is  the  largest 
town  in  Owyhee.  It  is  a  picturesque  village,  neatly  p^ked  away 
among  the  mountains,  in  Jordan's  Canon,  with   mines,  quartz 
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milb,  hotels,  stores,  dwellings,  school-hoases,  which  serve  for 
churches  on  Sundays,  and  an  active  mining  population,  and  will 
long  be  a  mining  town  of  im|>ortance. — Bruwne^a  Report, 

Governor  D.  W.  Ballard,  in  his  annual  message  to  the 
territorial  legislature  of  1866-'67,  says : — 

For  the  first  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  our  Territory, 
Idaho  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  theater  for  speculation,  and  as  a 
place  ft>r  a  temporary  residence,  where,  by  enduring  the  necessary 
toil  and  privations,  rapid  fortunes  might  be  acquired.  The  Ter- 
ritory was  first  peopled  by  those  whose  object  was  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  speedy  fortune,  and,  this  beinff  clone,  to  return  either 
to  the  Pacinc  or  Atlantic  States ;  but  this  feeling  is  rapidly  sub- 
siding, and  the  abundant  success  attending  both  mining  and 
agricultural  pursuits  during  the  past  year  is  fast  removing  the 
prejudices  that  have  formerly  existed  against  Idaho  as  a  location 
forpermanent  residence. 

Tne  most  reliable  information  on  the  subject  establishes  the 
fact,  that  the  yield  of  precious  metals,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the 
past  year  exceeds  that  of  anv  prece<linix  year.  This,  in  eonnec- 
tion  with  the  fact,  that  operations  in  gold  and  silver  (piarlz,  our 
principal  source  of  mineral  wealth,  are  as  yet  only  in  embryo,  is 
a  source  of  gratification  to  every  one  concerned  in  the  future 
pros|K^rity  of  the  Territorv.  The  ledges  already  opened  and 
worke<l  unilornily  present  indications  of  increasing  richness;  in 
not  a  single  instance  have  there  been  indications  of  depreeiation 
in  the  de|>osits  of  mineral  wealth.  Only  a  small  ])ro  port  ion  of 
the  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  ledges  already  discovered  and 
known  to  Ikj  rich,  some  of  them  almost  fabulously  so,  are  as  yet 
being  worked.  From  observations  made  during  the  past  summer 
by  intelligent  and  scientific  gentlemen,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  tht»se  ledi^es,  which  have  vielded  so  abundantlv  durinix  the 
pre:?ent  year,  will  next  year  produce  still  greater  profits,  while 
many  more  will  be  successfully  opened,  and  their  yield  be  found 
equally  abundant. 

Agricultural  pursuits,  for  two  years  almost  totally  neglected, 
have  been  prosecuted  during  the  past  year  with  the  most  gratify- 
ing results.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  Hoise  Valley  and 
other  localities  have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  it  is 
cHeerini;  to  learn  that  the  yield  per  acre,  of  both  cereals  and 
vegetalilcs,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  yield  of  any  other 
locality  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
but  little,  if  any,  of  the  productions  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast 
will  be  brought  over  the  Blue  Mountains  for  the  support  of  the 
people  of  Idaho  Territory.      Arrangements   for  more  extended 
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Operations  in  both  mining  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  already 
in  progress  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  amount  of  land  cultivated 
this  year  will  doubtless  be  more  than  doubled  next,  and  it  is  safe 
to  estimate  that  equal  success  will  attend  the  mining  interests  of 
the  country.  In  connection  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Territory,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  know  that  an  enterprising 
farmer  of  Boise  Valley,  during  the  past  summer,  cultivated  sor- 
ghum with  the  most  successful  results. 

While  the  two  principal  pursuits  of  our  Territory,  mining  and 
agriculture,  have  thus  been  prosecuted  with  efficient  energy  and 
success,  all  other  industrial  pursuits  consequent  upon  them  have 
been  correspondingly  remunerative,  and  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  more  settled  families,  more  competent  business  men,  more 
active  and  worthy  working  men,  such  as  constitute  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  every  country,  now  in  our  midst,  who  look  upon  Idaho 
as  their  future  home  than  there  ever  have  been  at  any  previous 
period. 

The  idea  of  extravagant  speculation  is  giving  way  to  patient 
toil  and  well-regulated  economy,  and,  judging  the  future  by  the 
past,  this  healthier  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people  will  grad- 
ually increase  until  Idaho  will  abound  in  all  the  fixtures  and 
elements  of  a  well-established  and  properly  organized  community. 
As  the  resources  of  the  country  are  more  and  more  developed, 
other  branches  of  industry,  hitherto  dormant,  will  doubtless  be 
thrown  open  for  the  active  and  energetic  labor  of  the  country. 
All  things  considered,  the  future  of  Idaho  may  now  be  looked 
upon  with  more  confidence  than  at  any  former  period  of  her 
history. 

Mines. — llic  mines  of  Idaho  occur  in  isolated  groups  separa- 
ted by  long  tracts  apparently  barren  in  the  precious  metals. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  districts.  On  the  north,  .Oro  Fino 
and  Elk  City ;  then  east  and  west,  the  Salmon  River,  the  Boise 
Basin,  and  Rocky  Bar,  and  in  the  south,  the  Owyhee  mines. 
Gold  was  discovered  in  this  Territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Pen 
d'Oreillc  River,  in  1852,  by  a  FrcMich  Canadian,  but  not  in  pay- 
ing quantities.  In  1860,  a  company  of  prospectors  discovered 
the  Oro  Fino  mines,  and  during  that  winter  25  men  remained 
there.  The  mines  at  Elk  City  were  soon  after  discovered.  In 
the  spring  of  1801,  1,500  or  2,000  men  came  to  work  them.  Oro 
Fino  Creek  has  paid  in  spots  for  a  distance  of  20  miles;  Rhodes 
Creek  and  Canal  Gulch  also  proved  to  be  good  localities,  and 
although  no  remarkably  rich  placers  were  found  in  1861-'62  the 
mines  paid  very  fairly.  Since  then  the  discovery  of  Boise  Basin, 
Owyhee,  and  Montana  have  drawn  the  miners  from  this  district. 
Except  at  Wassen's  diggings,  very  little  is  done  in  this  part  of 
the  country  at  present.  When  wages  become  cheaper,  miners 
may  rework  these  mines  to  advantage. 


The  PooBH AN  Mime. — In  regard  to  this  rich  and  celebrated 
mine,  Mr.  Browse  remarks : — 

Tlic  net  yield  of  tlie  ort-a  from  this  mine  is  wonderful,  and  ia 
dac  mainly  to  thuir  richiiesa.  A  largo  amount  is  left  in  the  tail- 
ings. Tlic  managers  are  perfectly  aware  of  this,  for  at  the  com- 
jtany'a  milt,  by  a  well  arranged  nyslem  of  reservoirs  all  the  tail- 
ings are  navei],  so  that  when  the  water  leaves  the  last  reservoir 
it  IS  clear  and  can  be  used  ovit  ^ain.  This  mill  is  well  construct- 
ed and  conveniently  arranged.  The  ore  is  eruslied  wet  and  ia  amal- 
ganuttt.>d  in  pans.  This  collects  the  free  gold,  the  silver  from 
the  chloride  of  silver,  and  a  portion  from  the  silver  glance;  but 
the  gold  from  tbc  sulphurets,  and  nearly  all  the  silver  in  combi- 
nalion  with  sulphur,  remain  in  the  tailings.  The  average  yield 
of  the  ore  is  t'iiO.il  per  ton, 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Irom 
Boise  City,  under  date  of  December  20  : — 

The  first  settlement  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1863;  the 
first  shanty  went  up  in  lloiso  in  July  of  that  year.  Now  there 
an-  twenty  respectable  stores,  with  stocks  r.m2;irig  from  120,000 
to  ♦.iO.iKMi.  There  are  thrive  hotels,  seven  "livery  stables,  six 
blaoksmilh  shops,  one  tin  shop,  two  silversinilli's  shops,  three  shoe 
and  iMKit  shops,  two  saddle  shops,  two  clinrehes  (small),  throe 
butcher  shojis,  several  restaurants,  tailors',  gunsmiths',  and  a 
variety  of  other  shops.  Also  tnii  line  flourinij  mills.  Flonr  is 
now  T  cents  per  pound  ;  pork,  by  the  bog,  20  cents;  retail,  2j  to 
30  cents;  U-ef  at>out  the  same;  good  niiUh  cows,  $50  to  |100; 
batter,  'h  cents  to  (1  |ier  jionnil ;  milk,  75  cents  per  gallon; 
thickens.  7.^  cenla  to  %{  per  head;  eggs,  75  cents  to  $1  ]ier  dozen 
— now  tLSO;  sugar,  ib  wnts  per  poiuul;  eoftee,  40  cents;  dried 
fniit,  2B  to  3;t  cenla  ;  lard,  as  cents  per  pouml ;  potatoes,  2  cents ; 
other  vegetables  in  proportion  ;  onions,  4  cents ;  cabbage,  a  cents, 
and  %n  <■».     No  out-of-the-way  country  ever  improved  taster    " 


have  good  farming  tools — ix-apers,  mowers,  and  ihras'li- 

lards  are  beginning  to  bear.     It  ia  a  good  slock  conn- 

I  am  not  yet  feeding   my  miteh   eowa.     Jly  young   cattle 


are  good  beef  running  in  the  hills.  There  ia  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  tillnlilo  land  in  the  Territory,  but  what  there  is  is  general- 
ly excellent,  being  altogether  very  level.  If  ever  you  come  here 
von  will  l«J  sure  not  to  like  the  apticarance  at  first  sight,  for  it 
fiMiks  like  all  hills  and  mountains  ;  but  I  plucked  wild  tlowers  on 
the  foot  of  the  hills  tonlay,  and  herewith  inclose  one  or  two.  We 
have  daily  mails  from  the  East,  California,  and  Oregon. 

From  the  Report,  for  1S67,  of  Laf-vtetti-;  Caktek,  Suneyor- 
General  of  Idaho,  we  extract  the  following  : — 
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Climate. — The  altitude  of  Idaho  Territory, 'with  its  mountains 
and  table-lands,  renders  the  winters  cold  compared  with  the 
country  lying  west,  but  dry  and  healthy. 

The  Boise,  Payette,  and  Weiser  valleys  are  sheltered  and 
mild. 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  highly  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  cereals  and  vegetation.  Extensive  crops  are  raised  where 
irrigation  is  practicable.  The  alkali  land,  mostly  covered  with 
sage-brush,  has  proved  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain. 
The  soil,  reportca  second  rate,  being  decomposed  granite,  yields 
the  heaviest  crops. 

Table-Lands. — ^The  extensive  table-lands  are  covered  with 
wild  grasses  and  wild  rye,  and  are  valuable  for  grazing. 

Timber. — The  mountains  are  clothed  with  pine  and  fir  timber. 
The  valleys  are  destitute  of  timber  except  a  species  of  cotton- 
wood  growing  along  the  banks  of  the  nvers.  The  valleys  are 
depending  upon  the  mountains  at  a  heavy  cost  for  lumber  and 
fuel. 

Minerals. — Gold  is  found  on  the  head-waters  of  all  the  rivers. 
Rich  placer  mines  have  been  profitably  worked  for  years  on  the 
Clearwater  and  Salmon  rivers.  Extensive  placer  and  quartz 
mines  are  found  on  the  Boise  River  and  its  branches,  embracing 
several  districts.  Many  rich  quartz  lodes  of  gold  and  silver  have 
been  discovered  and  partially  worked ;  their  future  development 
depending  upon  the  reduced  cost  of  transportation  and  other  ex- 
penses, which  thus  far  have  retarded  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

The  quartz  and  placer  mines  of  Owyhee  County,  situated  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  Territory,  have  proved  to  be  eminently 
rich  so  far  as  developed.  Some  of  the  ledges  are  being  worked 
with  valuable  machinery,  repaying  the  capital  invested,  though 
at  an  enormous  outlay.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore 
already  abstracted  are  favorable  indications  of  their  future 
wealth. 

Several  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  claims  have  been 
taken  up  and  recorded,  more  or  less  prospected,  but  the  heavy 
expenses  under  which  the  miners  of  this  Territory  have  labored, 
has,  in  general,  prevented  their  successful  development.  The 
near  approach  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  southern  borders  of 
the  Territory  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  working  the 
mines,  when  the  resources  of  the  country  will  be  more  favorably 
brought  into  notice.  ^ 

Population. — From  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information 
the  population  is  estimated  at  twenty  thousand.  This  does  not 
include  the  floating  portion  of  miners,  which  this  year  has  been 
comparatively  small 

Impbovemsnts,  &c — ^The   farmers   in  general   have   erected 
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mibstanlial  dvcllingii,  baras,  and  fences,  and  are  extensively  cn- 
gajrcd  in  iilanting  fruiC-trct'S.  Many  thousands  of  apple,  plum, 
pear,  iK'acfi,  and  clu-rry  tn'es  Iiave  In-en  [ilantcd,  some  of  which 
are  already  Waring.  Tlicao  were  obtained  at  a  distance,  under 
the  customary  disadvantages,  but  will,  in  aiioth<;r  year,  repay  the 
risk  and  outlay. 

Tlie  fullowing  description  of  thfl*'8linib  of  tbe  desert," 
which  covers  so  large  a  portion  of  the  great  Flaing  of  the 
West,  may  not  prove  uninteresting:— 

**  SAGE-BRrsn. — Tliis  shrub  in  general  anpoamncereiemblcs  the 
cultivated  (lage,  ha^'hlg  the  same  furni  an<i  color,  flower,  leaf,  and 
branch  ;  itM  amma  Wing  similar,  but  stronger  and  not  so  agreea- 
ble. Its  average  height  is  about  three  fet^t;  sometimes  it  attains 
the  height  of  hve  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  four  or  five  inches. 
The  sage  is  strictly  the  shrub  of  the  desert.  From  the  eastern 
(bot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from 
Mexico  to  the  lirit  in  h' possess  ions,  it  occupies  nearly  all  lands  too 
fCHiT  and  dry  to  siiii]iiirt  .iny  otlu'r  vegi'tatioiL  It  burns,  even 
when  green,  wiili  a  ipiii-k  I'Hglit  H.inio,  and  in  many  extensive 
districts  is  ilie  Kcilo  fuel  of  fniigr.tnls,  nniicrs,  and  pnisjK'ctors.  In 
the  Slate  Uunge  distriil,  in  tlie  isoutiiern  part  of  Caliloriiia, it  was 
dmhI  suecesitl'nllv  as  fuel  in  generating  ste.ini  for  a  quartz  tnill. 
The  co^t  of  gathering  and  using  it  is  a1)ont  the  same  as  that  of 
iro>>>l  in  a  moderately  wooded  district.  Where  Indian  lalmris 
available  it  is  much  iheajier.  A  snialler  variety,  c.illed the  white 
•age,  is  valuable  forgra/.ing  in  the  winter.  Cattle  thrive  on  it,  but  it 
imparts  a  peculiar  tuough  not  disagreeable  Savor  to  beetl" 
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In  the  year  1803,  Tliomas  Jefferson,  the  immortal  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  proposed  to  Congress  '^  the 
sending  an  exploring  party  to  trace  the  Missouri  to  its 
source,  to  cross  the  highlands  and  follow  the  best  water  com- 
munication which  offered  itself  from  thence  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean."  Congress  approved  the  proposition,  and  appropriated 
the  requisite  funds. 

The  command  of  the  party  was  intrusted  to  Captain  M. 
Lewis,  a  brave  and  reliable  man,  and  Captain  William  Clark 
was  appointed  second  in  command.  Their  little  army  con- 
sisted of  nine  young  Kentuckians,  fourteen  United  States 
soldiers,  an  interpreter,  and  two  French  voyageura. 

The  expedition,  well  armed  and  equipped,  embarked  on 
board  of  three  frail  boats,  and  with  "stars  and  stripes" 
flung  free  to  the  breeze,  this  vanguard  of  the  coming  Yankee 
nation  sailed  away  from  St.  Louis  on  the  14rth  of  May,  1S04, 
to  penetrate  a  region  as  little  known  as  the  Polar  Sea.  Rest- 
ing from  the  fatigues  of  their  romantic  and  perilous  journey, 
they  spent  the  winter  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Knife  Eiver,  among 
the  Mandan  Indians,  and  upon  the  13th  day  of  June,  1805, 
reached  the  now  celebrated  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  heart 
of  the  present  Territory  of  Montana,  about  75  miles  from  the 
city  of  Helena. 

Lewis  and  Clark's  description  of  these  Falls  is  interesting. 
Of  the  Lower  Falls  their  report  says : — 

For  ninety  or  a  hundred  yards  from  the  left  cliff,  the  water 
falls  in  one  smooth,  even  sheet  over  a  precipice  of  at  least  eiffhty 
feet.  The  remaining  part*of  the  river  precipitates  itself  with  a 
more  rapid  current,  but,  being  received  as  it  falls  by  the  irregular 
and  somewhat  projecting  rocks  below,  forms  a  splendid  prospect 
of  perfectly  white  foam  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  eighty 
in  perpendicular  elevation.     This  spray  is  dissipated  into  a  tnou- 
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•and  shapes,  sometimos  flying  up  in  colnmns  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
fe<!t,  which  arc  then  oppressed  by  larger  masses  of  the  white  foam, 
on  all  which  the  sun  impresses  the  bnghtest  colors  pf  the  rainbow. 

And  of  the  Upper  Falls : — 

Captain  I^wis  lioard  a  loud  roar  about  him,  and  crossing  the 
point  of  a  hill  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  he  saw  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  nature:  the  whole  Missouri  is  suddenly 
stopfied  by  one  shelving  rock,  which,  without  a  single  niche, 
ana  with  an  edge  as  straight  and  regular  as  if  formed  by  art, 
stretches  itself  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  for  at  least 
m  quarter  of  a  mile.  Over  this  it  precipitates  into  an  even  uninter- 
rupted sheet  to  the  perpendicular  depth  of  fifty  feet,  whence, 
dashing  against  the  rocky  bottom,  it  rushes  rapidly  down,  leav- 
ing beniud  it  a  spray  of  the  purest  foam  across  the  river.  The 
scene  which  it  presented  was  indeed  singularly  beautiful,  com- 
bining all  the  regular  elegances  which  the  fancy  of  a  painter 
woald  select  to  form  a  beautiful  water-fall. 

On  the  12th  of  August  they  reached  the  '*  remotest  waters 
of  the  Missouri/'  Soon  after  they  drank  from  the  Columbia, 
rolling  its  floods  away  to  tlie  west — sublime  in  its  lonely 
majesty  and  grandeur — and  on  the  7th  of  November  they 
looked  for  the  first  time  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
feeling,  perhaps,  as  much  emotion  as  did  Balboa,  when  he 
threw  himself  upon  liis  knees  and  thanked  God  for  permitting 
Lim  to  be  the  discoverer  of  this  great  ocean. 

After  many  perils  and  privations,  the  returning  party 
reached  St.  Louis  on  the  23d  of  September,  1806,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  three  years,  Tliey  had  been  mourned  as 
dead,  and  their  safe  return  was  the  signal  for  wide-spread  joy. 
It  was  the  great  event  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  land  was 
swift  to  do  them  honor. 

All  the  objects  of  the  enterprise,  as  detailed  in  President 
JeflTcrson's  instructions  had  been  aooomplislied :  the  boundaries  of 
science  were  greately  extended,  and  to  our  fathers  was  pre- 
sentcnl  a  knowledge  of  this  empire  of  natural  wealth  and  wonders 
— lan<ls  of  matchless  fertility,  and  exhaustless  mines  of  silver, 
pohl,  and  copper — which  their  posterity  was  destined  so  soon  to 
fill  with  all  the  arts  and  emlwllishments  of  civilization,  with 
wealthy  with  freedom  an<l  happiness. 

Tlie  Territory  of  Montana  lies  between  Dakota  on  the  east 
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and  Idaho  on  the  west.  It  has  an  area  of  143,776  square 
miles,  or  about  92,000,000  of  acres,  all  of  which  is  open  to 
settlement  as  public  land.  Its  present  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  65,000.  Although  one  of  our  most 
recently  organized  Territories,  Montana  ranks  next  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  in  its  yield  of  precious  metals,  the  first 
discoveries  of  which  were  made  in  1862. 

Embracing  within  its  limits  the  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  heads  of  two  of  the  greatest  rivers  that 
wind  their  long  and  devious  courses  through  the  lower  coun- 
tries to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  this  Territory  may 
justly  claim  the  appellation  of  the  ''  Golden  Summit." 

Climate. — Tlie  climate  of  Montana  in  the  valleys  is  lees 
cold  than  that  of  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  colder  in  the 
mountains,  and  much  snow  falls.  The  Territory  is  everywhere 
remarkably  healthy. 

Mr.  Maguire,  of  Helena,  M.  T.,  in  a  little  work  upon  the 
resources  of  Montana,  says : — 

Wild  flowers  spangle  our  hills  in  March,  and  hill  and  dale 
are  robed  in  green  in  the  month  of  April  Can  that  be  said  of 
any  eastern  section  north  of  St.  Louis  ?  Excepting  a  few  intensely 
cold  days  in  January,  and  hot  ones  in  August,  the  climate  of 
Montana  is  remarkable  for  its  equability — generally  open  and 
pleasant  in  the  winter  mouths,  and  mild  and  salubrious  in  the 
summer.  And  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere — refreshed 
and  modified,  as  it  is,  by  the  breezes  of  both  oceans,  and  free  of 
all  malarious  influences — she  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  regions 
on  the  face  of  tlie  globe.  True,  she  is  not  an  Italy  or  California ; 
but  her  climatic  condition  is  no  more  objectionable  than  that  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  or  any  other  Northern 
State.  And  is  it  not  true  that  man,  since  Civilization  began  her 
northward  march  from  the  bright  suns  and  flowery  plains  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  achieved  his  greatest  triumphs  in  all  the  enno- 
bling arts  where  skies  were  the  angriest,  and  physical  effort  the 
most  necessary?  We  are  on  the  latitudinal  lines  which  cross  the 
most  populous,  prosperous,  and  wealthy  lands  of  tlie  globe,  in  either 
hemisphere,  and  nature  lias  not  been  more  lavish  in  her  gifts  at  any 
other  point  of  the  world-girdling  circuit.  If  yon  wish  to  breathe 
the  enervating  and  miasmatic  air  of  the  tropics,  follow  the  Missouri 
down  to  where  she  sluggishly  pours  her  tribute  to  the  sea;  but  if 
vioror  of  body  and  mind  ye  seek,  come  up  to  the  beautiful  valleys, 
sublime  mountains,  and  stupendous  cataracts  which  give  her  birth. 
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The  following,  reepectiDg  the  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  Montana,  is  taken  &om  the  Beport  of  the  Surveyor- 
Ueneral  of  the  Territory : — 

AuBi CULTURE. — I  find  the  land  in  the  valleys,  Biiitablc  for  cul- 
tivation, to  bo  firxt-mtc!  and  unusually  fertile,  almost  every  varietT 
of  the  cereals  yii'lding  abundantly.  A  mountain  stream  of  good 
Fiie,  generally,  courses  rapidly  through  tlie  valley,  increasing  iu 
volume  from  many  springs  and  clear  simrkling  brooks  from  the 
adjacent  hills  and  mountains.  A  sufficient  supply  of  water  for 
imgatiou  is  generally  afforded,  and  the  table-lunds,  situated  below 
the  sources  of  the  streams,  can  bu  watered  with  facility,  thus  add- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  fertile  lands,  which,  until  recently,  were 
BUpposed  to  be  confined  to  the  bottoma  alone.  The  soil  of  these 
table-lands  is  of  fine  quality,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
croits  iu  such  localities  are  more  certain  and  quite  as  abundant 
u  those  produced  on  the  low  lands  of  the  valleys.  I  believe  fully 
one-third  of  llio  entire  area  of  the  Territory  is  susceptible  of 
profitable  cultivation. 

Tlie  more  important  valleys,  requiring  immediate  snr\-oy,  are 
the  ltitt<r  I!..ot,  Dwrl^dge,  Hell  tiate,  Uound,  IJi^-  Holo,  li.aver 
Ill-ad,  Stinking  Water,  Jeflei-son,  .Ma.lison,  tialliitin,  ISi.uUler, 
I'ri.kly  Tear,  meluding  Helena  rni.l  the  Missouri,  fr.im  the  Three 
F..rks'to  Cafion  reriy,  e.isl  of  Helena,  in  all  of  which  there  aro 
Bi'tth-ments. 

The  aniblc  lauds  in  these  valleys,  from  a  careful  estimate, 
amount  to  0,000  s([uare  miles,  and  contracts  will  be  let  as  soon 
as  possibk'  to  ex|>erienced  de|jutieM  for  the  survey  of  portions 
amtmnting  to  the  present  apiirniirintioti.  Natural  mads  lead 
from  the  different  valleys  to  the  cities,  towns,  and  mining  camps, 
many  of  whieh  arc  equaled  only  by  the  best  improved  roads  in 
the  iStalfs. 

Aready  home  market  is  found  for  the  produce  of  the  ranches 
an<l  dairies,  and  the  supply  of  the  difTerei.t  kin.Is  of  grain  is,  no 
doubt,  sulficieut  for  ihi;  wants  of  the  population,  until  another 
croi)  is  produciil,  Potatoes  are  scliinf^  at  two  cents  pir  pound, 
and,  together  with  oilier  root  irops, are  in -^reat  abundance.  The 
vield  of  jwtatoi'S  has  l>een  so  gri'at,  that  I  bflieve  fully  one  tuil- 
lion  bushels  could  have  been  cx]>orted,  and  still  leave  enough  for 
home  consumption. 

The  wheat  raised  in  Ciallatiti  V.alley  is  carefully  estimated  at 
8,000  acri-s;  and  other  small  grains,  Ruch  as  oats,  barley,  rye, 
Ae,,  are  idaeeii  at  0,000  acns,  Yrmii  that  alnwly  ihr.ishid,  iho 
yield  will  be  at  least  an  avcr.ago  of  thirty  bushels  to  the  aere, 
making,  as  a  low  ealculaiiou  uf  all  the  grain  in  that  valley, 
430,000  bushel*.  Several  of  the  other  valleys  have  large  crops 
this  seasou,  but  I  have  ni>  da:a  of  ihcm. 
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The  list  shows  166,140  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the 
total  valuation  of  property  assessed,  $5,708,118.  Although  the 
returns  are  not  full,  some  idea  can  be  had  of  the  immense  re- 
sources of  Montana. 

There  are  a  number  of  flouring  mills  in  the  agricultural  por- 
tions of  the  country,  all  doin^  a  good  business.  There  are  three 
large  ones  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  and  more  are  being  erected  in 
other  places.  From  this  time,  no  profitable  shipments  of  flour 
can  be  expected  into  Montana. 

Grazing  Lands. — ^Thc  grazing  lands  are  of  great  extent,  and 
of  the  best  quality ;  there  can  be  none  finer  in  the  world.  The 
most  nutritious  grasses  cover  all  the  valleys,  hills,  and  mountains, 
except  on  the  very  highest  ranges.  Cattle  and  stock  of  all  kinds 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  a,ll  winter  on  these  lands,  generally 
without  even  hay. 

Beeves  are  taken  from  among  the  diflerent  herds  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  found  to  be  of  the  fattest  and  sweetest,  making 
delicious  food.  The  nutritious  grasses  make  them  more  tender 
and  of  finer  quality  than  the  gram-fed  stock  of  the  States.  Many 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  now  being  grazed  in  the  Territory,  their 
number  being  estimated  at  40,000.  There  are  also  numerous 
bands  of  horses  and  mules  herded  throughout  the  country,  which, 
together  with  the  oxen,  are  largely  used  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  between  the  different  commercial  points. 

Immigration. — Owing  to  the  Indian  troubles  on  the  plains  this 
season,  the  great  thoroughfares  to  this  Territory  were  partially 
cut  off,  except  the  Missouri  River,  which  was  the  only  route  free 
from  molestation.  Many  availed  themselves  of  this  route,  and  a 
large  number  of  boats  landed  at  Fort  Benton,  loaded  with  freight 
and  many  passengers.  The  overland  coach  carried  quite  a  num- 
ber of  immigrants  through,  but  the  dangers  were  so  great  that 
but  few  emigrant  trains  would  encounter  them.  The  northern 
overland  route  from  Minnesota  has  been  traversed,  with  inter- 
ruptions by  the  Indians  in  some  cases,  and  the  mails  are  some- 
times obstructed.  The  class  of  citizens  who  are  generally  coming 
into  the  Territory  are  those  who  intend  making  their  homes  here. 
Hence  many  families  are  coming  and  settling  up  the  different 
valleys.  The  farming  population  is  fast  increasing,  and  a  great 
number  of  miners  find  it  profitable  to  devote  their  time  to  agri- 
culture. 

Timber. — Timber  is  generally  found  on  the  mountains  and 
foot-hills,  and  along  the  water-courses.  Pine,  fir,  and  cedar  pre- 
dominate. Pine  differs  in  size,  according  to  its  locality ;  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  especially  on  the  Pacific  side,  it  is  large; 
on  the  highest  points  it  is  short  and  scant.  Firs  (the  balsam  and 
spruce)  abound  on  the  northern  slopes  and  colder  regions  of  the 
mountains,  often  attaining  great  size.     Cedar  is  usually  stunted 
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ftnd  ocrubhy,  growing  on  rocky,  Rt«rile  soil,  and  used  only  for  firc- 
wimnI.  TimbiT  for  building,  fencing,  nnd  fuel,  as  ■well  as  for 
mining  iinr[Misi's,  is  fuuml  in  abiimlance  to  Biipply  the  wants  of 
till'  sctlliTs,  and  llicrc  i.s  Imt  litllc  land  that  may  bo  said  to  bo 
without  tlicfto  ni-cfssary  materials  close  at  hand. 

Numerous  saw-mills  arc  nmnintr  constantly,  to  supply  the  de- 
mand lor  lumber,  which  sells  readily  at  from  ffSO  to  |S0  per 
thousand  tecL 

Buii.iiiNi:  Matehials. — Building-stoao  of  granite,  limestone, 
and  slate  in  found  in  all  portions  of  the  conntry,  together  with 
the  materials  for  brick,  slate  for  rooting,  tbe.  Superior  fire-clay 
has  also  recently  been  discovered  in  great  abundance,  the  want 
of  which  has  been  fell  heretofore  in  building  furnaces,  itlany 
fire-proof  business  buildings  have  been  erected  in  Virginia  City, 
Helena,  and  Sterling. 

MoL'.vrxi.v  I*AS«ia — ^There  are  several  passes  over  the  mount- 
ains, some  of  which  are  doubtless  feasible  for  the  construction  of 
railmads.  Tlie  lowest  of  those  now  known  are  the  I>ecr  Lodge 
anil  Mullan's  passes,  re<iuiring  no  tunnels,  the  former  5,000  feet 
and  the  latter  tJ.OOO  feet  above  the  levelof  the  sea. 

(.■...vr,  has  bi-cn  found  on  the  Itig  Hole  River,  about  sixty 
miles  from  n:inn.>ck  City;  i[i  Jackass  Gulch,  on  the  east  side  o'f 
the  Madison  Kiver;  and  at  Summit  disiriot,  ninr  Virgitii.i  City. 
Tliesc  are  all  bituminous,  and  the  Beams  do  not  excceil  thr,-e  or 
four  feel  in  wi.lth,  as  far  as  known.  Coal  also  exists  nn  the  head 
of  the  Vcllowsione  Kiver.  Jlrown  coal,  or  lignite,  is  found  in 
gri'at  ijuarititicS  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone 
rivers,  valuable  as  commou  fuel,  but  of  no  gnvit  value  for  niann- 
facturing  imrposes.  It  is  also  lound  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Teton  and  Marias  rivers,  branches  of  the  ilissouri. 

Ikon, — A  dcjKisit  of  iron  ore  h.'is  been  discovun-d  on  Jackass 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Madison  Kivcr,  but  its  exlenl  is  unknown. 
U  is  fU|.]>osiil  to  be  valuable. 

Coei'Ku.— There  is  a  group  of  coppi-r  lodes  along  (he  -Mnscle- 
shcU  Kiver,  Wlieved  to  he  valuable.  The  lodes  generally  run 
cafit  and  west,  and  assaycrs  have  detected  gold,  iu  small  i|uunti(ies, 
in  tijiecimens  examined.  The  wi.tlh  of  vi-iii  is  from  ihr^e  to  four 
feet.  As  yet  no  arr.ingi'uu'uts  have  been  made  for  working  ibeso 
mines,  nor  have  any  slii|inicuts  of  ore  been  m:iile  to  any  ]iiaco  for 
that  pur|H>sc,  so  liir  as  kuowii.     Some  recent  discoveries  of  placer 
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Sii.vEK  Mixes.— Tlie  first  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  the  Ter- 
riiury  was  made  bv  Professor  Eaton,  i)r  New  York,  on  Uaitle- 
vnake  Creek,  opposite  the  town  of  Ai^cnta.     The  mineral  was 
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argentiferous  galena.  About  the  same  time  silver  was  discovered 
on  the  head  of  Prickly  Pear  Creek,  above  Beavertown.  Subse- 
quently lodes  containing  both  gold  and  silver  were  discovered  at 
and  near  Virginia  City,  in  the  Madison  range  of  mountains,  on 
the  Jefferson,  Pnckly  Pear,  Ten  Mile,  and  Boulder  creeks,  and 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena.  Tlie  most  recent  discovery  is  on 
Flint  Creek,  a  branch  of  Hell  Gate  River.  On  the  head  of  this 
stream  a  district  has  been  found  abounding  in  silver  lodes,  the 
assays  of  which  have  been  of  astonishing  richness.  Great  activ- 
ity is  exhibited  there  at  present  in  prospectinjx,  developing  the 
lodes  and  building  mills  and  furnaces.  Many  Jiirnaces  are  being 
put  up  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  The  best  results  ob- 
tained have  been  at  Argenta,  where,  under  the  superintendence 
of  gentlemen  pf  skill  and  experience,  the  smelting  works  have 
been  very  successful,  and  several  shipments  of  silver  have  been 
made  this  season. 

Placer  Mines. — ^The  first  placer  mines  worked  in  this  Terri- 
tory were  found  on  the  Hell  Gate  River,  in  1862.  In  the  fall  the 
mines  at  Bannock  were  discovered.  In  May,  1863,  the  mines  on 
Alder  Gulch,  where  Virginia  City  now  stands,  were  discover- 
ed, and  an  immense  impetus  given  to  prospecting,  and  about 
$20,000,000  have  been  taken  from  there  since  that  time.  About  a 
year  afterward  mines  were  discovered  on  Prickly  Pear,  where 
Helena  now  stands. 

Valuable  mines  were  discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  immense  sums  have  been  taken  from  Confederate  Gulch 
and  ^lontana  I5ar.  Diggings  were  struck  on  the  Big  Blackfoot 
in  1865,  which  have  produced  largely. 

All  the  gulches  are  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  are  generally  contained  within 
the  parallels  of  45°  and  47°  30'  and  the  meridians  110°  and  114° 
west  longitude.  The  number  amounts  to  hundreds,  and  almost 
every  day  increases  it. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  great  excitement  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Territoiy  about  mines  said  to  exist  on  the  Bie 
13end  of  the  Kootenay,  which  are  probably  within  the  limits  of 
the  Territory. 

Gulch  mining  is  attended  with  many  difficulties  in  this  country. 
The  season  is  short,  and  the  gold  generally  found  on  the  bed 
rock,  often  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  surface.  When  provisions 
and  labor  become  cheaper,  many  gulches  will  be  worked  that  at 
present  are  untouched.  They  are  known  to  contain  gold,  but 
prices  at  present  are  too  high  to  yield  a  profit  on  them. 

Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  this  season  in 
ditches  and  preparations  for  gulch  mining  next  year,  and  fully 
fifty  per  centum  more  gold  will  be  taken  out  than  has  been 
the  present  season.     I  estimate  this  year's  work  at  $20,000,000. 
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To  conclode,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  Territory  has  beec  pros- 

QoLtt-BBARiNQ  LoDBs. — T)ic  first  gold-bcaring  lode  of  this  Ter- 
ritory wa»  discoveri'd  at  Bannock  in  1862,  and  called  the  Dakota. 
Tlie  Burface  indications  were  extraordinarily  good,  and  c&ve  a 
stimulus  to  iirottpecting  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many 
valuahie  loJes  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  results  from 
these  lodes  proving  satiatactory,  several  mills  were  erected,  and 
are  now  at  work  ujKin  rock  taken  from  them.  Some  of  the  largest 
and  finest  lodes  of  this  section  have  been  discovered  this  season, 
and  the  hoiie  is  entertained  that  quartz  mining  may  prove  bqc- 
cesHful  in  this  the  pioneer  mining  camp  of  Montana. 

Several  thousand  lodes  have  iKHjn  discovered  in  jNIadison  County, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Vimnia  City. 

Tlierc  are  a  large  number  of  mills  in  this  county,  either  in  buc- 
cesaftil  oj>eration  or  in  process  of  erection,  and  the  results  thus  far 
have  l)een  ^nerally  satisfactory.  Mucli  capital  has  been  em- 
barked in  ramiuff  enterprises,  and  the  work  has  been  prosecuted 
vith  an  energy  that  attests  the  confidence  of  the  opcratoni  and 
civfs  a«snr.inco  of  success.  At  Summit  City,  eight  miles  above 
Virginia  C'ltv,  near  the  head  of  Alder  Gulch,  gold  qu.trtz  mining 
is  e\t.-nsivvly  carried  on.  The  lodes  are  nunurous  and  rich  j 
several  mills  are  in  operation  ami  others  being  built.  From  this 
point  then'  is  a  Buccension  of  auriferous  lodes  to  the  foot  of  Alder 
Gulch,  a  distaTice  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Fine  ledges  arc  also 
found  on  the  west  fiido  of  the  Ma.lison  range,  in  RanTshorn,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Iteran's  giiiihes,  while  Jlill  Creek  and  Wisconsin 
gulches  alford  good  proNpeets.  Some  of  the  gold-bearing  lodes 
of  this  region  contain  large  quantities  of  ni^entiferous  galena. 

There  is  a  valuable  quartz  district  between  Hot  Springs  Creek 
and  Meadow  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Madison  range,  aiid 
Btill  another  to  the  north  of  it,  on  Xorwegian  Gulch.  At  the 
Sterling  mining  district,  in  this  section,  there  arc  many  v.ilu.thle 
lotleTi,  and  five  mills  in  omration.     In  some  other  of  these  ]i1aces 


nills  are  at  work,  generally  with  fine  success. 
There  arc  also  mining  district 


^  districts  on  the  waters  of  the  Jefferson 
River,  known  as  the  Silver  Star,  Highland,  and  Ilochester,  in 
which  loilcs  have  been  found  of  immense  value,  some  of  which,  in 
their  ])resent  undcvclo[>ed  slate,  have  sold  for  largo  sums.  One,  tho 
Green  Campbell,  was  bought  by  a  New  York  company  for  $80,000. 
There  are  several  distncts  on  the  Boulder,  Prickly  Pear,  and 
Klint  creeks,  and  Deer  Ijodgo  River,  which  have  shown  fine  in- 
dic.itions,  and  are  being  worked  to  a  cousiderablo  extent.  One 
Iwie,  the  -Vllantio  Cable,  fiituatc<l  on  Little  Moose  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  tho  Deer  Lo'ljp,  gives  extraordinary  promise.  Though 
liltle  work  has  boi'n  done  upon  it,  the  sum  of  1180,000  has  been 
offered  for  it  and  refused. 
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The  Bailey  lode,  in  the  Dead  Wood  district,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Little  Blackfoot,  also  deserves  particular  mention. 
Parties  who  have  been  prospecting  for  it  for  the  two  past  years 
claim  to  have  recently  struck  the  vein  or  crevice,  and  are  taking 
out  rock  of  remarkable  richness. 

To  the  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  near  Diamond  City,  is  a  larg< 
and  promising  quartz  region,  which  is  attracting  much  attention. 
Two  mills  are  already  in  operation,  and  sevenu  companies  have 
been  organized,  one  of  them  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  a 
working  capital  of  $300,000,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
working  some  of  the  leading  mines.  Large  quantities  of  machine- 
ry, and  all  tlie  necessary  appliances  for  the  successful  working 
of  the  lodes  and  extracting  the  precious  metals,  have  been  ordered 
from  the  £ast,  and  large  results  are  expected  next  season. 

The  district  of  gold  mining  now  receiving  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  public  attention  is  that  around  Helena,  a  great  many  of 
the  lodes  being  situated  on  the  Oro  Fino  and  Grizzly  gulches,  to 
the  southwest  of  the  city,  stretching  along  to  the  northward 
toward  Ten  Mile,  connecting  with  that  district  and  Blue  Cloud. 

The  Union  lode.  No.  2,  is  situated  near  Grizzly  Gulch.  Re- 
cent crushings  of  ore  have  yielded  seventy-two  dollars  to  the 
ton.  Another,  the  Park  lode,  is  also  doing  well,  while  on  the 
neighboring  gulches  there  are  many  fine  lodes,  which  only  need 
labor  and  capital  to  make  them  rival  any  thing  yet  found  in 
any  mining  country. 

On  Ten  Mile  Creek,  a  stream  that  flows  from  a  source  near  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
there  is  a  fine  lot  of  lodes,  some  of  which  have  assayed  a  large 
percentage  of  gold,  while  there  is  an  intermingling  of  silver. 
Careful  assays  prove  these  lodes  to  contain  from  $25  to  $300  per 
ton  of  ore,  and  by  the  "  working  test "  made  in  St.  Louis,  $240 
per  ton  has  been  obtained  from  rock  taken  from  within  seven  feet 
of  the  surface.  The  veins  are  generally  firm  and  solid  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface;  the  ledges  from  five  to  thirty  feet  high. 

Blue  Cloud,  a  new  district,  about  ten  miles  from  Helena,  on 
Ten  Mile,  is  opening  out  well.  Machinery  is  being  erected,  and 
developments  rapidly  made. 

In  addition  to  the  many  mills,  there  are  scattered  over  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  country,  wherever  there  are  any  promising 
lodes,  a  large  number  of  arastras.  They  are  a  rude  mill,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  working  quartz,  and  generally  driven 
by  water-power.  Most  of  them  do  well,  and  yield  handsome 
wages  to  their  owners.  Some  are  erected  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping mines,  rather  than  going  to  the  expense  of  bringing 
machinery  on  to  the  premises  too  early,  deeming  it  best  to  prove 
the  value  of  one  good  lode  rather  than  own  many  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  intrinsic  wealth.    The  owners  of  lodes  are  generally 
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i  to  procure  Government  patents  for  their  claims,  and 
alivady  there  have  been  several  ajiplications  filed.  Next  season 
I  have  no  doubt  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  owners  of  ijnartz 
will  take  advautage  of  the  mtneral  law  to  get  titles  to  tbcir 
mini-s. 

There  have  been  more  valuable  discoveries  of  lodes  this  season 
than  ever  befon-,  ami  capital  is  being  carefully  used  in  developing 
them.  By  the  use  of  an  arastra,  and  a  small  amount  of  money, 
each  lode  can  Ik;  tested  economieally  and  sufficiently.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  judiciously  expended  this  season  would 
open  out  enough  mines  to  insure  the  success  of  one  thousand 
mills  nert  year.  This  seems  to  be  the  general  theory  on  which 
miners  are  working,  and  can  consequently  offer  inducements  to 
capitalists  in  another  season. 

The  lodes  in  Montana  are  generally  belter  defined  than  in  any 
other  mining  country  in  the  world,  an<l  the  singular  freako  some- 
times taken  by  them  in  other  regions  are  less  frequent  here.  The 
simplicity  of  the  ores  is  a  theme  of  general  remark,  and  although 
Bulpiurets  arc  often  fuund,  they  are  taken  as  an  indication  of 
richness,  and  their  appearance  looked  upon  as  a  proinisc  of  ulti- 
mate MTiecess. 

On  tiie  whole,  the  gold  lodes  of  Montana  look  in  every  way 
encouraging;  in  every  quarter  Uu' highest  hoiies  iirt'  expressed, 
and  all  look  forward  to  gnat  wealth  for  the  Territory  from  this 

MiscEU.ANKOiR. — The  principal  Bhi]>ments  of  men-hamlisc  to 
this  Territory  are  made  by  stcamlmats,  riit  the  Missouri  liiver, 
from  St,  Louis  to  Fort  Henton,  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  cents  |icr 
pound.  From  this  |)!ace  trans]H)rlaiion  is  had  by  means  of  ox, 
mule,  and  horse  trams,  to  the  towns  and  mining  caniiis,  at  from 
three  to  live  cents  jH'r  pound.  Fifty  boats  landed  at  Fort  Iteiiton 
during  the  last  season,  with  freight  to  the  amount  of  fn)m  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  tons  each,  and  wenr  it  not  for  the 
rapids  above  the  mouth  of  the  Musdeshell,  many  boats  of  latter 
capacity  would  engage  in  this  service.  Hence,  a  wagon  road 
bmlt  by  the  Government  from  Helena  to  the  most  feasible  jwint 
below  those  rapids  would  be  of  immense  IwHcfit  to  the  Territory. 
Quite  an  amount  of  freight  is  also  brought  from  California  and 
Oregon  through  Washington  Territory,  over  the  niounl:iins,  on 
pock  animals.  Large  trains  of  them  arc  arriving  now,  but  the 
mode  of  transjMirtation  is  primitive  and  expensive,  and  a  wagon 
road  is  much  needed  in  that  direction.  The  iKople  here  arc 
looking  with  great  solicitude  for  the  action  of  Congress  on  this 
enbjecL 

Our  productions  are  such  as  lo  make  ua  self-sustaining.  Butter 
can  be  had  at  eeventy-five  cents,  and  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables at  from  two  to  five  cents  per  pound ;  flour  is  worth  ten 
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cents ;  grain,  such  as  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  seven  cents ;  beef  and 
wild  game  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  In  a  word,  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  within  the  reach  of  any  one,  and,  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  prices  paid  for  labor,  cheaper  than  in  the  States, 
offering  to  the  industrious  laborer  inducements  furnished  by  no 
other  portion  of  the  Union. 

The  climate  is  healthful,  and,  with  an  atmosphere  devoid  of 
humidity,  is  admirably  calculated  for  those  afflicted  with  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  or  any  manner  of  rheumatic  affections.  The  purity 
of  the  water,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  malarious  influences, 
also  render  it  well  adapted  to  the  invalid,  suffering  from  any  cause 
whatever. 

But  not  alone  in  a  practical  view  does  Montana  offer  superior 
inducements  to  the  people  of  the  over-crowded  States,  ilere, 
side  by  side,  they  find  the  grandest  of  the  Creator's  handiwork 
and  the  magnificent  enterprises  of  man.  Above  tower  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  covered  with  a  luxurious  growtn 
of  evergreens  and  capped  with  everlasting  snow,  while  below  is 
the  sturdy  miner  with  pick  and  shovel  extracting  the  precious 
metal  that  is  to  sustain  the  national  credit  and  honor,  and  the 
valleys  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  stacks  of  grain,  and  all  the 
evidences  of  increasing  wealth. 

With  such  advantages  who  can  doubt  the  brilliant  future  of 
Montana  Territory,  and  the  important  position  she  must  one  day 
take  in  the  great  sisterhood  of  States. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  present  a  letter  from  Professor  G. 
C.  Swallow,  a  gentleman  of  science  and  talent,  who  has  given 
several  months  to  investigations  of  the  various  resources  of 
Montana : — 

"Helena,  Montana^  Oc/ofter  4,  1867. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  can  only 
give  you  a  very  general  statement  of  my  impressions  of  Montana 
as  a  mineral  and  agricultural  region,  as  previous  engagements 
will  occupy  nearly  all  of  the  five  days  between  this  and  the  time 
when  your  report  must  be  completed.  I  have  spent  the  last  four 
months  in  as  complete  and  careful  an  examination  of  the  mining  and 
agricultural  capacities  of  the  Territory  as  the  time  would  permit. 
Tlie  results  already  obtained  in  cultivating;  the  soils  of  our  valleys 
are  such  that  there  can  be  no  reason abl^^oubt  of  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  Territory.  It  certainly  is  one 
of  the  finest  stock  countries  on  the  continent.  All  the  more  im- 
portant domestic  animals  and  fowls  do  remarkably  well ;  horses, 
mules,  and  neat  cattle  are  more  hardy,  and  keep  in  better  con- 
dition on  the  native  grasses  than  they  do  in  the  States  on  hay 
and  grain.  As  a  general  rule  they  winter  well  on  the  ^rass  of 
the  valleys  and  foot-hills  without  hay  or  grain.    The  vaUeys  fur- 
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nitih  a.  large  area  of  natural  mcadovs,  whoso  prodnctx  aro  equal 
to  those  of  the  cultivate*!  meadows  of  the  ]Hiddle  States,  IJeef 
fattvnetl  on  the  native  pastures  is  equal  to  the  best  produced  ia 
the  oountry, 

"The  small  grains,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  produce  as 
large  an  avt'ra<;c  yield  as  in  the  most  favored  grain-producing 
States;  fifty  aiiu sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  uncommon  yields 
for  Montana,  Of  the  native  fruits  wo  have  atrawberrits,  rasp- 
berries, blueberriea,  sen- ice-berries,  choke-cherries,  haws,  currants, 
And  gooseberries,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  quinces,  blackberries,  raspberries,  'straw- 
tx'rries,  currants,  and  gooseberries  can  be  cultivated  in  our  broad 
valleys  as  auecessfully  as  in  any  of  the  mother  States. 

"  All  the  more  important  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  rut&- 
bsgas,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  raillshcs,  and  onions,  and  all  the 
more  important  garden  vegetables,  arc  cultivated  with  great 
mccesB. 

"Timber  is  abundant  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  some  of 
the  valleys.  Five  varieties  of  pine,  two  of  fir,  one  of  spruce,  two 
of  cedar,  grow  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  and 
caflons;  balsam,  pojilars,  aspens,  aldci-s,  and  willows  on  the 
fitreamK.  The  pines,  firs,  spruce,  and  cedars  furnish  an  abund- 
ance of  good  timber  fur  building,  minini;,  and  farming  purposes. 

"The  purest  wat<'rs  aWund  everywhere,  in  cool  springs,  moun* 
tain  streams,  meadow  b rook !j,  and  clear,  rapid  rivers.  Hot  and 
mint-rnl  spriiigH  also  occur,  lieauliful  lakes  and  m.igniticent 
waterfalls  and  e3sca<U's  are  numerous  in  the  mountains. 

''  Veins  of  gold,  silvvr  copper,  le.id,  and  iron  are  found  in  great 
iinml)ers  in  nearly  all  the  mountainous  ])urtions  of  the  Territory. 
S»  far  as  discoverod,  they  usually  come  to  the  surface  on  the 
fiHit-hills  and  sides  of  the  valleys  and  failons,  A  large  ]>ortion 
of  these  lodes  are  trite  veins,  cutting  through  granite,  syenitic, 
]"ir]iliyry,  trap,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  hornblende  slate,  talcoso 
t-1a!e,  argillaceous  slates,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  These  veins 
vary  in  thickness,  from  a  few  iuches  to  fil\y  or  sixty  feet.  The 
^ingue  or  vein  rock,  called  guarfz  by  the  miners  here,  is  very 
variable  in  ch.aracter.  In  the  gold-1>earing  veins  it  is  usually  a 
wtiili>h  quartz,  more  or  less  ferruginous — ollcn  nearly  all  iron. 
I:i  Mime  veins  it  resembles  a  stratified  quarfzite;  in  others  it  is 
syenitic;  pyrites,  hornblende,  cale»!p:ir,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper, 
anil  tellurium  are  found  in  these  veins.  In  the  silver  veins  the 
iron,  so  abundant  in  the  gold  veins,  is  usually  replaced  by  oxide 
of  manganese,  Tliis  mineral  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  con- 
stitute the  larger  portion  of  the  gangne.  The  gangue  in  many 
of  the  copper  mines  is  usually  qu.inz,  heavy  spar,  calc-spar,  and 
brown  spar,  more  or  less  commingled. 

"Many  thousand  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  already 
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been  discovered  and  recorded,  and  a  large  number  of  them  some- 
what developed.  It  is  true,  as  well  as  in  all  other  mining  regions, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  lodes  discovered  can  not  be  worked  wth 

Erofit  by  the  method  usually  adopted  in  new  mining  countries; 
ut  many  of  those  which  can  not  now  be  profitably  worked  will 
become  valuable  when  experience  has  shown  the  best  methods, 
and  when  labor  and  materials  can  be  had  at  ordinary  prices. 
But  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  large  and  rich  lodes,  which 
will  yield  large  profits  even  at  the  present  prices  of  labor  and 
material ;  and  there  is  jquite  a  number  of  lodes  of  both  gold  and 
silver  already  discovered  which  will  rank  among  the  largest  and 
richest  in  the  annals  of  mining. 

"  This,  like  all  new  mining  districts,  presents  serious  obstacles 
and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediate  success.  These  are  ob- 
vious to  all  experienced  men,  and  are  expected  in  all  such  under- 
takings. But  all  this  and  other  hinderances  to  the  full  success  of 
our  quartz-mining  operations  will  soon  be  removed.  They  are 
evils  which  will  naturally  cure  themselves.  Better  mills  ajre  now 
going  into  operation,  better  lodes  are  bought  in  larger  quantities, 
good  men  are  employed  to  manage,  and  owners  of  quartz  prop- 
erty are  offering  better  facilities  for  developing  their  lodes; 
capital  is  turned  toward  this  source  of  wealth,  and  our  best 
financiers  are  operating  in  Montana  mining  property. 

"  The  placer  mines,  though  very  extensive,  and  in  some  in- 
stances vastly  rich,  have  not  yielded  so  much  as  in  former  years. 
But  many  new  and  rich  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  large 
suras  of  money  spent  in  conducting  water  to  favorite  locali- 
ties, and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  placers  will 
yield  as  many  millions  as  in  former  years  to  those  hardy  toilers 
who  have  labored  so  faithfully  and  successfully  in  securing  this 
*  golden  harvest.' 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  with  safety  that  Montana  has 
the  agricultural  capacity  for  sustaining  any  population  which  her 
mines,  salubrious  climate,  and  glorious  scenery  may  attract  to  her 
fair  land.  Her  mines  arc  more  numerous  and  more  diffused  than 
any  other  equal  area  on  the  globe,  and  they  will  prove  as  rich 
and  yield  as  large  orofits  as  the  most  productive-  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"  G.  C.  SWALLOW. 

"  General  Sol.  Meredith." 

In  a  pamphlet  containing  the  Governor's  Message  to  the 
Legislature,  November,  1867,  we  find  the  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Territory,  fix)m  which 
we  take  the  following : — 
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Education.— We  all  believe  and  know  that  there  ishidJen  in  the 
rock-ribbed  hilU  of  our  Territory  eneh  countk-sn  treasures  as  sLall 
draw  tbouMincIs  upon  tbouaands  of  setttiTs  within  our  borders,  to 
bnild  up  our'futurc  ^tato;  and  it  depends  in  a  very  great  measure 
oa  the  legislation  of  tlio  present,  wliat  the  preponderating  class  of 
those  accessions  to  our  numbers  ehall  be.  Let  it  be  known  that 
we  have  now,  iu  our  infancy,  ])rovided  amply  for  the  education 
of  the  young  in  our  Territory,  and  hundre<U  of  families  will  an- 
nually swell  the  list  of  those  who  come  to  Montana  for  a  perma- 
nent home;  and  very  many  of  those  men  who  are  now  among 
us  for  a  temporary  sojourn,  only  to  acquire  a  fortune  from  our 
golden  mountains,  will  bring  hither  their  wives  and  little  ones, 
now  remaining  at  home  undtT  the  old  roof-tree,  and  will  people 
oor  beautiful  valleys  and  build  up  our  towns  and  villages. 

What  every  luvcr  of  Montana  wants  to-<lay  is,  that  a  class  of 
emigrants  who  desire  above  all  things  that  their  children  shall  be 
edacateil,  may  be  induceil  to  settle  among  us.  Those  men  who 
Devcr  inquire,  "Can  my  children  have  there  the  advantages  of 
good  Bch^ls?"  when  determining  where  they  shall  find  a  home, 
arv  not  the  men  who  build  up  great  States.  It  i!<  the  p.irt  of  wise 
men,  looking  only  to  personul  inliTif^ls  even,  that  we  now  take 
such  action  as  whull  insure  a  rijnd  ami  healthy  growth  for  our 
Territory;  and  no  one  thing,  not  even  a  jiositive  assurance  that 
our  mountains  were  solnl  gold,  can  so  erti-<'tually  socure  this  mueh 
to  be  desiretl  end  as  the  establishing  a  thorough,  fa^ reaching,  and 
complete  system  of  free  schools. 

A  correfli>ondent  of  the  !New  York  Tribmie,  writing  from 
Montana,  says  :— 

Aa  far  as  the  eye  can  poe,  the  flallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson 
valleys  present  their  green  bintonis,  luxuriant  tiihls,  antl  countless 
herds  of  the  finest  cattle,  while  the  Hues  of  the  rivers  and  their 
numerous  tributaries  are  distinctly  maiked  by  the  dinse  growth 
'if  timber  on  their  banks.  I  was  charmed  with  this  beautiful 
prospect,  and  lingered  moro  than  an  hour  to  enjoy  its  delightful 
contrast  with  the  parched  waste  of  the  prsiiries  distant  from 
water.  A  little  more  than  tliroew-ore  years  ago  Lewis  and 
t'lark  Bt<M>d  in  the  name  place,  and  made  the  first  record  of  the 
source  of  the  great  river  of  tho  West,  and  the  three  rivers  alwvo 
were  then  first  named  in  hoiior  of  the  eminent  statesmen  then 
President  and  Cabinet  officers  of  the  nation.  Then  the  source  of 
the  Missouri  was  in  what  were  reganled  as  in.vccssiblc  wilds 
and  wastes,  where  the  homo  of  the  p.ilf-faios  would  never  he 
reareil.  To-day  the  most  bountiful  cn)ps  of  the  world  are  l>eing 
gathertd  in  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  ^Iissouri  and  its  tributaries. 
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and  the  vast  plains  are  dotted  with  the  ranches  of  the  snccessfal 
husbandmen.  But,  ranid  as  has  been  the  march  of  progress  here 
in  the  past,  it  is  but  m  its  infancy.  It  was  not  a  mere  feverish 
speculation  tliat  planted  a  city,  with  64  cabins,  at  the  head  of 
tne  Missouri,  a  few  years  ago.  True,  it  was  a  step  in  advance  of 
progress  itself,  and  the  cabins  have  disappeared,  with  a  solitary 
exception,  to  grace  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  I  doubt 
not  that  they  >vill  return  in  a  few  years,  and  come  to  stay.  The 
Missouri  has  been  navigated  and  carefully  explored  from  Gallatin 
to  the  falls  above  Fort  Benton — a  distance  of  200  miles  by  the 
course  of  the  river — and  there  are  no  obstructions  whatever.  An 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  been  with  the  exploring  party 
last  year,  informed  me  that  light  boats  can  navigate  the  Missouri 
in  the  dryest  season,  and  one  or  two  years  at  most  will  see  a  lino 
of  steamers  plying  from  the  Falls  into  th6  heart  of  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Montana.  And  while  the  steamers  will  come  up  from 
the  North,  civilization  will  be  extending  from  Bozeman  City  east- 
ward into  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  rich  placera  of  the  Yellowstone, 
Big  Horn,  Wind  River,  and  Muscleshell  will  make  a  continued 
line  of  white  supremacy  from  the  Mississippi  to  Puget  SouniL 
The  wonderful  miitful  valleys  will  fully  supply  the  miners,  and 
the  savage  will  recede  or  die  before  this  "  manifest  destiny." 

Of  the  agricultural  settlements  of  Montana,  the  Gallatin  and 
Missoula  valleys  are  the  most  favored  in  climate — the  eastern 
and  western  extremes  of  the  Territory.  I  learn  that  the  Missoula 
grows  the  earliest  and  finest  vegetables  raised  in  the  mountains, 
although  it  is  the  least  accessible  of  all  the  agricultural  districts 
as  yet.  It  is  the  northwestern  county  of  the  Territory,  and  is 
flanked  by  the  Bitter  Root  range.  So  favorable  has  the  climate 
been  since  the  settlers  have  been  there,  that  the  more  hardy  fruits 
are  about  to  be  planted,  with  entire  confidence  that  they  can  be 
grown  successfully.  The  whole  territory  is  made  up  of  alternate 
mountains  and  valleys — the  one  studded  with  the  precious  metals, 
and  the  other  teeming  with  the  most  bountiful  crops  I  have  ever 
seen.  In  four  years,  with  trackless  mountains  and  hostile 
savages  to  confront  the  pioneer,  this  Territory  has  been  settled 
for  nearly  200  miles  in  every  direction  from  Helena,  the  central 
city,  and  with  less  than  30,000  people,  it  is  second  only  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  and  rivals  that  State 
in  the  growth  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  cursed  with 
adventurers  in  both  business  and  politics,  as  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  all  new  territories ;  but  its  future  will  make  romance  palo 
before  the  swift  march  of  progress. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  received  from  citizens 
of  Montana,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 
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Fort  Benton,  AuffuH  12,  1868. 

F.  B.  GoDDARD,  Eiw|. :  The  laiitis  for  fanning  in  tbis  neiglibor- 
IkkhI  are  not  tlic  Ik-si  nor  tlio  wonit.  Tlie  Ttrrilory  abouii<]a  in 
good  fnrmin};  lundn,  niiil  furnicn)  are  growing  wealtliy,  Aa  an 
int>tani-f,  I  liave  mM  tliis  M-aaon  to  the  fannerB  and  ranchmen 
about  #15,000  worth  of  agricultuntl  implemcntH,  comprising 
mostly  rraiHTu  ami  mowers,  and  am  now  rocciving  orders  for  next 
year.  For  grazing,  this  Territory  ean  not  be  beat.  Butter  gener- 
•IIt  bringn  tl  i>cr  iMund,  and  milk  sells  readily  at  "5  cents  i>er 
gallon. 

Working  men  get  no  less  than  #00  per  month,  and  in  fact  are 
the  only  kind  that  can  do  any  thing,  tancy  folks  are  not  needed 
IidIcsh  they  have  plenty  of  money. 

Climate'  beautiful  and  healthy,  although  we  are  eome  distance 
north.     The  xcaiKins  are  mild  and  delightful. 

Fine  coal  Ih^Is  aWund  within  twenty  miles  of  this  place;  our 
timlMir  is  moiitly  pine,  but  plentiful 

Evtrv  thing  can  be  rtiiiwd  here  you  raise  in  your  State,  except 
com,  wliieh  iitn  Ik'  rsiiseil,  but  not  to  goocl  advantage.  Flour 
made  here  \»  wiling  f.ir  ilO  ]ht  lOOlCs.;  |K>tatoes -1  cents  jier 
[M>und ;  hav  fnim  *:iO  to  *70  jut  ton,  accor.ling  to  thi'  l.n:ilily. 
Any  thing 'in  the  edible  lino"  will  tind  a  market  in  any  part  T.f 
the  Terrilory,  and  facilities  for  transpi>rtation  are  good  aiid 
abundant. 

Commencing  to  educate  some,  Imt  seemingly  no  time  to  sjwnd 
in  church. 

All  kinds  of  iH-ople  can  !»■  t^mnd  lure,  from  the  native  Ameri- 
oan— the  hiilian— to  the  fhluaman ;  all  looking  after  gold  mines, 
but  all  don't  liii<l  them. 

Uoping  these  few  lines  will  ^>o  of  some  benefit  to  you, 

lam,  nspeetfullv,  TOM  C.  I-OWER. 


ViRiiisiA  Crrv,  JIostava,  Aitff.  24,  '08. 

Dear  Sir:  *  •  •  Tlie  farms  in  our  valleys  are  excei-diufjly  pro- 
duotive.  More  wheat  will  l>e  niised  this  vear  than  is  n-iiuin-d  by 
the  iH-ople  of  the  Territory.  The  prices  of  land  are  merely  nomi- 
nal, iK-canse  they  are  geneniUy  pa-empteil  under  the  lawsof  Con- 
gn-ss,  Tlic  improvements  necessarily  cause  an  outlay  according 
to  circumstances.  The  sujiply  of  water  by  means  of  rain  is  inade- 
quate in  niany  seasoiiEi.  Ditches  convey  the  water  from  the 
mountain  irtreams,  which  are  abundant,  flie  grass  is  nutritions, 
and  cattle  rapidly  fatten  ujwn  iL  Viewed  simply  as  an  agricul- 
tural region,  1  entertain  a  sanguine  opinion  respecting  Montana. 

The  winters  arc  longer  tlian  tbcy  would  average  in  most  of  the 
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States,  but  the  degree  of  cold  does  not  range  so  low  as  that  of 
Minnesota.  Our  mild  season  extends  from  April  to  October, 
generally. 

In  the  summer,  or  working  season  in  the  mines,  the  usual  price 
of  labor  is  $5  per  day,  coin.  The  supply  is  fair  at  present.  We 
need  more  farmers  than  any  other  class  of  laborers.  Next  year 
labor  will  not  command  so  much — probably  $4  per  day  in  mmes. 
The  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  will  achieve  wonders  for 
(this  section  of  the  country.  Labor  and  the  necessaries  of  life  will 
be  diminished  in  cost.  Upon  January  1st,  1869,  this  great  road 
will  be  completed  to  Ogden,  about  400  miles  from  this  point.  The 
coaches,  in  two  and  a  half  .days,  will  then  convey  passengers  from 
the  terminus  of  the  road  to  Montana. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy.  Physicians  are  continually 
complaining  of  this  fact,  which  may  be  stated  in  the  most  positive 
manner.         ♦        ♦         * 

With  the  exception  of  Helena,  Virginia  City,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  important  towns,  there  can  be  no  regular  markets. 

There  are  many  Irishmen  and  Canadian  French  in  Montana. 
The  Germans  are  fairly  represented ;  I  trust  there  will  be  more 
of  them.  Many  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  who  left  that  State 
during  the  war,  reside  in  Montana. 

I  have  thus  diffusely  talked  of  this  Territory.  Its  future  seems 
to  me  to  be  brilliant  with  promise.  Send  all  the  intelligent 
miners,  whether  native  or  alien,  to  our  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  and  they  will  succeed. 


I  am,  very  respectfully. 


HENRY  N.  BLAKE. 


Fekd'k  B.  Goddakd,  Esq. : — 


Helena,  August  25,  1868. 


Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  was  duly  received,  and  in  reply  to  your 
inquiries  as  to  Montana  we  would  say  : — 

Ist. — The  character  of  our  farming  land  is  similar  to  that  of 
Minnesota — sandy  soil,  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cereals  and 
the  hardier  vegetables.  Every  portion  of  the  arable  land  is  cul- 
tivated by  irrigation ;  water  abundant. 

2d. — Labor  ranges  from  $2  to  $5  per  day  in  gold.  Good  farm 
hands  can  be  had  at  $60  per  month  and  board.  Miners  get  from 
$50  to  $175  per  month,  and  board.  There  is  more  labor  needed 
for  the  mines  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

3d. — Climate  dry  and  equable ;  splendid  in  summer  and  autumn, 
cold  in  winter.     TTiere  never  was  a  more  healthy  climate. 
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4th. — Our  mineral  rosonrccs  are  varied,  embracing  Kold  in  pla- 
cer and  quartz  furmationtt,  silver,  eopper,  lead,  and  iron.  Coal 
ban  rvcentiy  been  found  in  fievoral  portions  of  the  Territory. 
'HniK-r  IK  abiiodant,  principally  pine  and  6r. 

6th. — Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  principal  grains  raised 
here.  Com  docs  not  crow,  the  sosHon  being  too  short  for  it  to 
mature.  Potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  onions,  Jbo.,  grow  splendidly 
here  Wheat  is  worth  about  t^  per  bunhcl;  oats,  tl;  barley, 
|1.20;    vegetables  from  3  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound,  according 


i  supply  and  demand. 
6tl,.-\V. 


6tli. — We  are  140  miles  from  Fort  Benton,  which  is  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and  600  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
Oty,  the  nearest  jwint  to  the  I'acific  Kailroad;  but  wo  will  very 
tooa  have  railway  communication  through  the  center  of  our  Ter- 
ritory, cither  by  the  railroad  from  I^ke  Snjterior  to  Puget  Sound, 
or  by  a  branch  from  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad,  or  both, 

"tn, — We  have  three  good  schools  and  two  churehes  at  this 

E>int — the  latter   Northern   Methodist   and   l*resbytcrian.     An 
piscopal  society  will  soon  be  organized. 

fib. — A  v<*ry  large  proportion  nf  our  ])opulation  are  .\morif anf, 
h.iiling  from  .ill  sections  "t'  the  I'nion,  a  majority  bi'ing  from  .Mis- 
mxiri,  Illinois,  Indian.i,  Oliio,  and  Jliunesula.  Foreign  population 
principally  Irish  and  (^iermnn. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  R  &  D.  G.  TUTT. 


IIelesa,  Jidi/  30,  1868. 
Fred'k  B,  Goddarh,  Esq.: — 

Deau  Sir:  •  •  •  Tliou-^andH  of  .icres  of  as  good  agricultural 
lands  as  are  fimnd  in  any  of  our  Territories,  are  here  unclaimed. 
The  value  of  imprfive<l  lands  depends  upon  their  distance  from  a 
market — say  froui  ii.SO  to  iftft  an  acre.  Survey  of  our  Territory 
not  yet  completcil;  eouseiiuently  none  of  the  lands  are  as  yet 
paid  for. 

Xoue  of  our  Territories  oflVr  the  inducements  to  the  intluitri- 
ons  emigrant  that  this  does.  We  are  especially  favored  nf  I'rovi- 
d.nce,  wiss^'ssing  a  healtliv  climate,  rich  lands,  that  with  Imt  little 
lal>.>r  can  be  m.i.lo  to  blossom  like  a  rose.  ISeiug  j.rineipally 
a  milling  community,  tlio  fanner  has  a  home  market  tor  his  pro- 
liuctiona. 

Very  respect  fully, 

L.  II.  HERSIIFIELD,  Banker. 


ARIZONA. 

About  two  hundred  yeare  ago  a  Jesuit  miBsionary  from 
Sonora,  in  Mexico,  penetrated  the  wilds  of  this  vast  region, 
and  established  churches  and  schools  at  various  points,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  Returning,  he  spread  such 
reports  of  its  mineral  treasures,  as  produced  .a  rapid  emigra- 
tion thither,  and  more  than  a  hundred  gold  and  silver  mines 
were  soon  in  successful  operation,  the  labor  upon  which  was 
mostly  performed  by  Indians,  who  were  soon  reduced  to 
slavery  by  the  Spaniards,  and  most  barbarously  treated. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  Mission  of  St.  Xavier,  in  Tucson,  and 
at  other  missions  in  the  Spanish  towns  along  the  Gulf  of 
California,  records  and  maps  were  preserved,  showing  that  at 
this  period,  forty  or  fifty  flourishing  towns  and  villages  were 
in  existence  in  the  present  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  that 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  ruins  of  towns,  cathedrals,  and  irrigating  canals, 
are  still  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colorado, 
Gila,  and  other  rivers — relics  of  the  busy  industry  of  those 
early  days. 

After  many  years  of  endurance  the  Indians  finally  revolted, 
massacred  or  drove  out  their  oppressors,  and  the  country  soon 
relapsed  into  a  wilderness,  roamed  over  by  that  most  terrible 
of  all  the  savage  tribes  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — ^the 
Apache. 

Arizona  formed  a  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
until  more  recently  it  received  a  separate  Territorial  organi- 
zation. Its  present  boundaries  are,  Utah  on  the  north.  New 
Mexico  on  the  east,  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  California  and 
Nevada  on  the  west,  the  Colorado  River  separating  it  from 
those  States. 

The  surface  features  of  the  Territory  may  be  described  as 
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ooneisting  of  elevated  table-lands,  broken  hy  nigged  monn- 
tain  ranges,  interspersed  with  aandy  wastes  and  fertile  valleys. 
Some  of  these  vulluya  are  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility, 
producing  bountiful  cro}>8  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  tobacco, 
fruits,  and  v^etables.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory, cotton  and  sugar  may  bo  profitably  raised,  and  on  the 
hills  and  mouutaiJi  sides  are  soiiie  of  the  finott  grazing  lands 
in  the  world,  covered  with  a  rich  and  abundant  pasturage. 

It  may  be  safely  etated  that  wherever  land  can  be  well 
irrigated  in  Arizona,  it  will  produce  double  the  cru]>s  i)cr  aero 
of  land  in  tlie  Achaitic  States.  It  is  estiuiatcd  that  at  least 
five  tnilUon  acres  may  he  thus  brought  under  agricultural 
•abjection.  In  addition,  tlicre  are  iifly-fivo  million  acres  of 
grazing  land  in  the  Territory.  Even  the  celebrated  Colorado 
Desert,  bordering  for  150  miles  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
has  a  rich  eoil,  comiKiBcil  of  alluvial  earths,  marl  and  shells, 
needing  only  molstiiru  to  awaken  itii  fertility;  and  it  may 
cattily  be  irrigated,  as  it  lays  lioluw  llio  Irtd  of  the  river.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  system  uf  irrigation  whicli  once  transformed 
the  barren  valley  of  the  Nile  into  the  granary  of  the  East, 
eap]K>rting  a  [lopulation  of  twenty  inillioni^,  besides  exporting 
com  to  all  the  snrromiding  nations,  aitplied  to  the  Colorado 
will  fertilize  a  wider  expanse  of  ctmntry  than  that  readied  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  with  a  £ncr  climate  and  an  equally 
productive  soil. 

There  is  much  lanil  in  Arizona  which  does  not  require  irri- 
gation, e8i>eoially  that  portion  occupied  by  the  Pimjis  Indians, 
who  were  first  schooled  in  agriculture  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
and  who  have  ever  since  continued  to  gather  two  crops  per 
annum. 

TiMBKK. — Though  not  so  abundant  as  in  many  other  portions 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  sufficient  timber  tor  home 
noce^tiea.  The  river  Iwttoms  and  valleys  furnish  mesquitc, 
Cottonwood,  walnut,  oak.  elm,  ash,  &c.  The  mountains  which 
(rive  rise  to  the  Rio  Verde,  the  Gila,  the  Colorado  Chiquita, 
and  other  rivers,  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  pine  niid 
cedar.     The  Black  Forest,  upon  the  head-waters  of  William's 
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Fork  of  the  Colorado,  is  said  to  equal  in  extent  and  density 
the  celebrated  Schwartzwald,  or  Black  Forest  of  Baden. 

Climate. — The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to  December, 
and  snow  seldom  falls.  Excepting  upon  the  Lower  Gila  and 
Colorado,  the  climate  of  the  entire  Territory  is  represented  as 
delightful.  The  days  are  not  excessively  warm,  and  the  nights 
are  refreshingly  cool.  Fruit-trees  are  in  full  blossom  in 
February  and  March,  and  a  great  variety  of  temperate  and 
semi-tropical  fruits  are  raised  in  abundance. 

BivERs. — The  valley  of  the  Colorado,  "  the  Mississippi  of 
the  Pacific,"  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Spanish  settle- 
ment and  civilization.  The. Indians  along  its  whole  length 
are  now  said  to  be  friendly  and  peaceable.  Many  of  them  are 
farmers,  who,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  river,  are  enabled  to  raise  crops  suflScient  for  their  subsist- 
ence with  their  rude  husbandry  and  with  little  labor.  The 
river  has  been  navigated  as  high  up  as  Callville  by  light- 
draught  steamers,  and  by  some  is  believed  to  be  navigable  for 
several  hundred  miles  above ;  while  others,  professing  to  have 
examined  the  river's  course,  pronounce  the  Big  Cafion  impass- 
able. Tlie  average  width  of  the  river  as  far  up  as  Hardyville, 
is  about  half  a  mile,  with  a  channel  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
third  of  a  mile  wide.  The  depth  of  water  is  from  four  and  a 
half  to  eight  feet. 

Mineral  Kesoueces. — J.  Ross  Browne  says : — 

The  present  report  indicates  the  discovery  and  location  of 
lodes  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory  rather  than  their  development. 
The  reader  may  wonder  why  lodes  offering  such  rich  surface 
indications,  and  so  generally  promising,  have  not  been  extensively 
worked.  In  explanation,  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  the 
Territory,  being  off  the  grand  overland  lines  of  travel,  and  with- 
out seaports,  must  be  first  offered.  Next  the  fiendish  Apache,  the 
most  difficult  Indian  upon  the  continent  to  overcome,  and  next 
the  limited  extent  of  the  placer  diggings,  or  the  lack  of  water  for 
their  working.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  placers 
that  brought  the  large  population  to  California,  Idaho,  and 
^lontana.  Had  those  countries  been  without  such  inducements, 
their  growth  would  probably  have  been  as  slow  as  that  of 
Arizona. 
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After  BORIC  Tears  residenco  here  the  writer  ia  more  than  ever 
Coafinne<l  in  the  belief  that  while  there  is  mach  to  contend  with 
in  Arizona,  there  is  much  to  contend  for,  and  that  despite 
all  the  drnwbacka  and  discouragements  the  Territory  will  yet 
command  a  targe  and  prosperous  population,  and  aoundnntly 
repay  the  Government  for  tiie  outlay  required  to  rescue  it  from 
the  savage. 

Bi-nidcs  the  minerals  already  referred  to,  there  are  indications 
of  the  exintcnce  of  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  Territorj-, 
Iron  in  carbonates  and  oxides  is  abundant.  Traces  of  nickel 
have  been  found  near  the  iSig  Hue  Creek.  Platinum  (metallic) 
ia  shown  in  the  placers  of  the  HIacK  Caftoii  or  Itrmlshaw  district, 
on  the  Agna  Frio.  Traces  of  tin  exist  at  several  points.  The 
geologist  of  I.toutenant  I'arks's  United  States  exploring  expedi- 
tion reports  the  discovery  of  tai^o  beds  of  gypswm  upon  the  San 
Pedra  A  lotle  of  cinnabar  was  located  several  years  since  10 
miles  southeast  of  La  Pnz,  nntl  named  theKugcnia;  copper,  silver, 
and  (|uicksilver  are  found  together  in  a  rare  combination,  but  the 
tofle  IS  not  large,  liieh  cinnabar  float  has  been  found  upon  the 
Mohave  and  Preseott  road,  about  60  miles  from  the  Colorado, 
Lime  of  a  superior  ipinlity  exisla  in  large  <[uaiilities  mar  Pres- 
eott and  Tuesiin,  and  is  found  at  other  iimnis.  It  is  now  exleii- 
sivelv  used  in  building.  Lime  coral  exists  in  t)ie  A.leliihi  mine, 
Mim'ml  Hill,  AVilliamx's  Fork.  It  is  f.-nnd  inimmo.liate  onnet^^tion 
with  the  richest  earUHiatcs  and  oxiilcs  of  copiior.  The  Salt 
mountains  near  Callvillc,  and  a  tt'w  miles  east  ol  the  Colorado, 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  formations  in  Arizoiia,  Tlie 
de|>ot<its  of  pure,  transjiarent,  and  beautifully  crystalli7.ed  salt 
■re  very  extensive,  and  no  salt  is  sujierior  tor  tanle  or  general 
UM'.  In  the  vicinity  traces  of  coal  have  bi'en  discovered,  ami 
parties  engageil  in  explor.ifion  arc  quite  confident  that  largo 
quantities  will  be  found.  Tliere  is  a  report  of  the  discovery  of 
coal  upon  the  San  i*edro.       •         •         * 

Thus  far  it  may  be  tnitlifidly  asserted  that  there  have  been 
more  failures  in  sujurintending  than  in  the  mines  in  Arizona; 
iadeeil,  it  is  a  common  remark  that  no  Imle  proiierly  opened  and 
eeonomically  and  ijyslematically  worked,  has  failed  to  jiay.  This 
is  true  in  the  main. 

Governor  MoCoriock  brj-s  of  Arizona : — 

The  locality  of  this  bn)ad  area  prc-siipposes  great  metallic  wealth. 
The  mountain  range's  are  the  prolongation  of  those  which  south- 
w»r>l  in  Sonora,  Chihuahua  and  Durango,  have  yielded  silver  by 
millions  tor  centuries  jiast,  and  which  northward  in  Nevada  arc 
now  amazing  the  world  bv  their  massive  returns  of  the  precious 
ores.    The  general  dircctioa  of  the  mountains  and  the  veins  ia 
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northwest  and  southeast,  and  there  are  numerous  parallel  ranges 
which  form  long  valleys  in  the  same  direction.  These  and  the 
broad  and  level  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  which  may  be  easily  and 
cheaply  irrigated  by  acequias  or  artesian  wells,  under  which  treat- 
ment tne  soils  return  an  immense  yield,  and  are  independent  of  the 
seasons,  produce,  so  far  as  tested,  every  variety  of  grain,  grass, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  While  it  has  some  barren  and 
desolate  country,  no  mineral  region  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  not  excepting  California,  has,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
more  arable,  pasture  and  timber  lands. 

The  climate,  considered  either  in  its  relations  to  health  and 
longevity,  or  to  agricultural  and  mining  labor,  is  unrivaled  in 
the  world.  Disease  is  unknown,  and  the  warmest  suns  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  River  bottoms  are  less  oppressive  and  ener- 
vating than  those  of  the  Middle  States.  The  proportion  of  fine 
weather  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  I  have 
visited  or  read  of. 

Prescott,  the  capital,  is  in  the  heart  of  a  mining  district,  second, 
in  my  judgment,  to  none  upon  the  Pacific  coast  The  surface 
ores  of  thirty  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  copper,  which  I  had  as- 
sayed in  San  Francisco,  were  pronounced  equal  to  any  surface 
ores  ever  tested  by  the  metallurgists,  who  are  among  the  most 
skillful  and  experienced  in  the  city,  and,  so  far  as  ore  has  been 
had  from  a  depth,  it  fully  sustains  its  reputation.  The  veins  are 
large  and  boldly  define(l,  and  the  ores  are  of  varied  classes,  usual- 
ly such  as  to  be  readily  and  inexpensively  worked,  while  the 
facilities  for  working  them  arc  of  a  superior  order.  At  the 
ledges  is  an  abundant  snpply  of  wood  and  water;  near  at  hand 
are  grazing  and  farming  lands,  and  roads  may  be  opened  in 
every  direction  without  great  cost. 

Some  of  the  most  promising  districts  in  the  Territory  have 
not  yet  been  prospected  at  all,  and  others  only  in  a  most  super- 
ficial manner.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  richest  mines 
are  yet  unfound,  and  lie  eastward  from  Tucson  and  Prescott; 
but  if  one  in  ten  of  those  already  known  yields  such  a  return, 
upon  the  introduction  of  proper  machinery,  as  is  promised  by 
the  indications  and  tests  had  to  this  time,  Arizona  will  far  excel 
all  other  Territories  of  the  Union  in  its  metallic  revenue. 

Indians,  &c. — The  Indians  of  Yuma  and  Mojave  counties  are 
all  peaceable  and  well-disposed  to  the  whites.  The  Papagoes  of 
Pima  County,  and  the  Pimas,  ^laricopas,  Yavapais,  Ilualapais, 
and  Moquis,  of  Yavapai  County,  are  equally  friendly.  Those 
not  already  upon  reservations  will  be  so  placed  at  an  early  day,  and 
become  a  producing  people.  A  reservation  for  the  Colorado  tribes 
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was  (leri^nated  by  the  last  Congress.  It  is  apon  the  river  be- 
tween La  I*azanil  WiHiams's  Fork,  and  an  cxcccaingly  fertile  tract. 
The  Apaclies  alono  refuse  reconciliation  to  the  wl^ites.  Their 
<tepro<lation!4  have  Ix-en  the  eeriou!)  drawback  to  the  settlement 
an<l  develouinctit  of  the  Territory.  Far  more  than  any  lack  of 
agricultural  laixls,  of  water,  or  of  timber,  has  their  hostile  presenco 
delayed  the  ineomiiiir  of  a  largo  white  population.  Ily  irciiucnt 
and  vigon>us  onnlaniihtfl  from  military  and  civil  expeditions, 
their  warriors  have,  it  is  believed,  )>eeii  reduced  to  leaa  than  a 
thoiuand.  These  have  their  retreats  in  the  rugged  mountuns 
eastward  of  the  Verde  and  the  Salinas,  and  on  tho  Upper  Gila. 
Their  subjugation  or  extermination,  while  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  their  agile  movements  and  entire  familiarity 
with  tho  country,  can  not  be  a  remote  consummation  if  the 
nre)H.>nt  military  force  in  tho  Territory  is  allowed  to  remain  un- 
dinturlHtt  in  its  campaign. 

Tho  Territoriil  (Jovcrnraont  is  now  fully  organized  in  all  its 
departments.  Law  and  order  everywhere  pruvaiL  Tho  courts 
are  in  operation.  Schools  have  been  established  in  the  leading 
M>ttlemcnl4  and  the  printing  jircss  is  doing  its  part  to  build  up 
pocictv  and  promote  sulMianti^il  jirosiHTit v.  A  code  of  laws  un- 
usually thorough  and -■.luiiih'le. was  adopted  by  the  I-egislaturc. 
.  Tin-  chapter  n-giihiting  the  li.ciitiun,  ownership,  .and  development 
of  nii»iii<t  laniis,  is  pronoumvil  tlie  best  ever  deviscil  upon  the 
Kiibj.^-t,  an.l  is  urgt-i  for  a.loption  in  some  of  the  older  Terri- 
t'lrii-s.  It  is  a  gii;iraiuy  to  thosi'  who  ac<iuiro  mining  interests 
that  their  rights  will  1h!  carefully  guanled,  and  it  wiir  be  Hkely 
to  save  much  of  the  annoying  and  cx[>ensive  litigation  hitherto 
common  in  niiuing  countries. 

In  conclusion,  rrecomnieiid  Ariz<ma  to  our  dischargcil  volun- 
tei-rs,  and  to  all  uiiemplnycd  ihtsous  who  sivk  a  wholesome  cli- 
matc,  and  a  new  „„.l  l„.„ad  held  for  energetic  industry.  To  all 
who  are  re.-idy  to  lal-or,  and  to  wait  even  a  little  time  for  , largo 
mwH'ss,  it  is  full  of  protnise.  Tin'  day  can  not  be  distant  wlicn 
it  will  oceujiy  n  first  r:uik  among  the  wealthy  ami  populous 
Slates.  Its  mountains  and  valleys  teeming  with  cities  and  towns, 
musical  with  imiilemonis  of  mniing  and  agricniture,  its  great 
river  bnnlened  with  traffic,  and  its  pei>plc  thrifty  and  happy,  the 
wonder  will  be  that  it  was  ever  neglected  by  the  <;ovcniment, 
and  by  capitalists,  as  an  insignlticant  and  uuprouiising  pos- 
session. 

C0UUE3POM)EN-CE. 

PoffiM>FifiCE,  PmcscOTT,  A.  T.,  Septemlter  5,  1868. 
F.  H.  GoDDABD,  Esq.,  Xew  York : — 

Sie:  III  reply  to  your  favor  of  July  14,  just  received,  I  have 
briefly  to  remark : — 
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The  Territory  of  Arizona  is  not  yet  surveyed,  nor  can  it  be 
until  the  Indian  difficulties  arc  settled ;  consequently  no  lands  are 
yet  for  sale.  ^  Pre-emptions  to  a  large  extent  are  being  made  by 
emigrants  from  all  points — principally  Germans.  The  lands  are 
rich  beyond  precedent,  and  easily  tilled.  Larger  portions  of  the 
tillable  lands  in  different  localities,  especially  near  the  rivers 
Col^mdo,  Gila,  and  Salinas,  yield  two  crops  a  year. 

Labor. — Farm  hands,  $50  to  $75  per  month,  and  board.  Ger- 
mans the  best  workers,  and  always  in  demand. 

Climate. — Country  mountainous.  Portions  of  the  river  bot- 
toms unhealthy — chills  and  fever  common.  Prescott  a  very  sa- 
lubrious and  delightful  place — surrounded  by  hills  and  valleys — 
much  of  the  latter  cultivated  to  great  profit.  Small  grain  8^  to 
16  cents.     Timber  and  water  in  abundance. 

Mineral  resources  unlimited.  Tliousands  of  gold  mines  only 
wait  development,  to"  pay  well.  Half  the  population  of  Yavapai 
County  are  practical  miners,  and  but  for  the  Indian  risks,  large 
profits  would  be  realized.  The  expense  of  guarding  against  the 
red  murderers  is  very  great. 

The  principal  crop  is  com,  but  all  the  small  grains,  including 
wheat,  parley,  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  do  well  almost  invaria- 
bly. Potatoes  in  abundance  this  year,  but  regarded  as  uncertain 
in  many  locations.     Price  of  potatoes  20  to  30  cents.  p 

The  country  is  new,  and  roads  in  wet  season  very  bad.  Most 
of  the  transportation  is  by  pack  animals.  Wagon  roads  are 
scarce,  and  will  be  until  the  survey  is  made — when  the  counties 
will  locate  roads  and  build  bridges. 

Schools  are  hardly  known  in  the  Territory.  Excepting  in 
Prescott  and  Tucson,  none  have  been  kept,  if  ot  a  church,  and 
but  one  preacher  (Chaplain  Blake,  U.  S.  A.)  in  the  country. 
No  Church  and  State. 

The  people  are  generally  industrious,  hardy  frontier-men,  always 
ready  for  an  Indian  fight.  There  are  many  Germans,  Irish,  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Mexicans — altogether  probably  outnumoering 
Americans. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  embraces  an  extent  equal  to  any 
three  of  the  largest  Eastern  States,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  has  an  amount  of  tillable  land  equal 
if  not  superior  to  any.  Will  be  the  richest  portion  of  the  United 
States  at  no  very  distant  day. 

The  building  of  the  railroad,  eastern  division,  35th  parallel,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  fixed  fact.  The  road,  as  located,  passes  some 
filYy  miles  north  of  Prescott,  but  General  Palmer  has  recommended 
a  branch  to  our  beautiful  and  hopeful  town,  which  will  make  it  a 
large  and  splendid  city  in  a  few  short  years. 

Respectfully,  R.  MEACHAM. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

New  Mexkx)  is  bounded  north  by  tbe  Territory  of  Colorado, 
eMt  by  Texag,  south  by  Texas  and  Mexico,  west  by  Arizona. 
It  U  di^*idcd  into  ten  counties,  viz. : — Bernalillo,  Douna  Anna, 
Mora,  lUo  Arriba,  San  Miguel,  Santa  Anna,  Santa  Fe,  Socorro, 
Taoa,  and  Valencia. 

An  approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  its  present  population, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  total  vote  for  delegate  to  Cougreae 
in  1867,  which  was  17,685. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Territoiy  is  monntainons,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  lai^est  mountain  ranges  in  Korth  America. 
There  ia  comparatively  little  agricultural  iarnl  as,  owing  to 
the  drjnesa  of  tiie  neasons,  artiticial  irrigation  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  to  prfKince  croprf. 

This  can  only  be  accomplialied  by  damming  BtrcaniB,  and 
leading  the  water  over  the  bottom  lands  in  ditches.  Where 
this  can  be  PUccesafUlIy  done,  the  soil  is  marvelously  product- 
ive, e8i>evially  along  tlio  valley  of  the  Uio  Grande,  the  largest 
river  of  the  Territory.  Now  Mexico  ia  better  adai>ted  to 
Etock'rat^ing  than  agriculture,  but  will  probably  eventually 
rank  higher  as  a  mining  region  than  for  either. 

The  fiendish  Apat-he  roams  at  will  over  the  vast  arid  plains 
and  among  the  lonely  mountain  gorges  uf  a  large  portion  of 
the  Territory,  ever  on  the  watch  for  booty  ami  blood. 

The  whole  Territory  is  healthy.  Uoth  hot  and  cold  mineral 
springs  abonnd.  some  of  which  are  known  to  possess  rare  heal- 
ing virtues.  The  Territory  was  ceded  to  tlie  United  States, 
by  Mexico,  in  184S. 

We  copy  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Richabdsom'b  interesting  work, 
"Beyond  the  Mississippi,"  the  following  respecting  New 
Mexico : — 

Leaving  the  trans-contineatal  route,  I  turned  northward  from 
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• 
El  Paso,  taking  the  weekly  mail-coach  for  Santa  F6,  350  miles, 
fare  $40,  exclusive  of  meals.  *  *  Soon  entering  New 
Mexico,  we  saw  no  habitation  for  20  miles  until  we  reached  our 
adobe  dinner  station.  A  little  Mexican  village  hard  by  had  just 
been  ravaged  by  the  Apaches,  who  entered  in  broad  daylight, 
stealing  every  horse  and  mule  they  could  find,  and  unresisted  by 
the  terrified  natives.  *  *  All  day,  without  meeting  a 
human  being,  we  rode  among  dreary  wastes,  with  clumps  of 
Spanish  bayonet,  grease-wood,  faint  tufts  of  grass,  and  solitary 
delicate  flowers  variegating  the  ashen  landscape,  and  the  wonder- 
ful mirage  painting  the  far  horizon.         ♦         ♦  ♦  » 

Leaving  the  "  Desert,"  day  broke  upon  fleecy  clouds  drifting 
up  from  the  valleys  and  half  hiding  the  rugged  peaks  in  floating 
draperies.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Each  town,  with  its  plaza,  old 

Catholic  church,  narrow  streets,  and  naked  children,  is  like  every 
other.  At  every  ranch  sheep  and  goats  graze  the  hills.  *  * 
On  the  road  beyond,  farmers  were  treading  out  their  wheat  with 
horses  and  oxen,  precisely  as  did  the  children  of  Israel  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Others  were  cutting  com  with  long,  clumsy 
poles,  and  mowing  grass  loith  sickles,  *  *  After  spena- 
ing  a  night  at  Algondes,  a  lonely  mountain  journey  of  a  few 
hours  brought  us  to  Santa  Fe,  *  *  the  highest  town 
of  any  importance  in  the  United  States,  nestling  among  the 
mountains  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  The  overlooking 
peaks  are  white  with  snow.  *  *  It  is  the  political  and 
business  metropolis,  boasting  four  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
three  or  four  hundred  were  Americans.  *  *  The  old 
men  of  Mexican  towns  look  older  than  any  other  in  the  world ; 
according  to  a  local  proverb,  New  Mexico  is  so  healthy  that  its 
aged  inhabitants  dry  up  and  are  blown  away.  *  * 

New  Mexico  abounds  in  mineral  treasures,  and  before  it  was 
Americanized  the  Mexicans  dui;  sold  from  its  mountains  to  the 
amount  of  $300,000  per  year.  Now,  most  Americans  are  en- 
gaged in  trading,  but  ere  long  a  mining  excitement  will  cause 
immigrants  to  pour  in  and  revolutionize  the  country,  socially  and 
politically.      *        *        *        *♦        ♦        ♦        *         ♦ 

The  few  white  residents  of  the  Territory  find  a  strange  fascin- 
ation in  its  isolation,  lawlessness,  and  danger.  Whenever  I  asked 
if  they  did  not  find  it  lonely,  they  indignantly  replied  that  no 
temptation  could  induce  them  to  return  to  their  former  homes. 

*  *  *  *  Here  as  in  Arizona  and  Idaho,  the  Indians 
are  always  troublesome.  *  *  The  whole  Desert  and 
mountain  region,  from  the  British  possessions  to  New  Mexico, 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

*  *  *  *  In  such  an  air,  lung  and  throat  complaints 
have  no  chance.  I  have  known  persons  supposed  to  be  hopelessly 
consumptive,  and  only  able  to  travel  lying  upon  feather  beds  in 
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ox  wagoiiK,  wlio,  aflcr  crossing  the  plains  and  iWning  in  tlic  open 
air,  t-njuyej  lor  ycani  a  cuinlortable  liegroc  of  bcalili. 

Commissioner  Tatlob'b  Bejwrt  (May  2,  1868)  time  r^ers  to 
New  Mexico: — 

MiMfRAiJi. — T)ii;  renultR  of  exploration  have  cstablitihGd  that 
golil,  xilver,  anil  cO]i[)i-r  mines  an>  an  numcrone  and  valuable  as  in 
Colorado;  and  aUo  ttiat  \>ei\»  of  lignite  coal  occnr  around  the 
.  WLf>tern  end  of  Itaton  Mountain,  and  the  neighlxtring  foot-hills  of 
the  Kocky  ikloiin taint),  wbilc  a  formation  of  early  er(>tace"Ufl  eoal 
has  been  discovered  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Hio  (irande.  The  first 
coal  basin  eonsixts  of  an  inimcnBC  thickness  of  coarse  sandstoaes, 
fintt  manifesting  themselves  in  some  of  the  ravines  of  the  Raton, 
•bout  30  miles  east  of  liaton  Pass,  hut  soon  lN?coming  visible 
on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  continiihig  through  the  pass,  and 
to  an  unknown  distance  west  of  it.  This  formation  lies  nearly  hori- 
aootally  against  the  base  of  the  Itaton  ani]  Rocky  Slonntains,  ex- 
tending at  the  latter  from  the  Arkansas  Hiver  at  Canon  City  to  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Cimarron  on  tbe  south.  In  tlie  Raton  Pass 
tbe  fital  bedn,  which  arc  ijuitc  lliin  iu  the  Maneo  del  ISarni  Pass, 
be<;in  to  assume  impiirtnnic  About  six  miles  from  Trinidad,  a 
liH-ality  exhibits  a  total  thickness  of  alniul  five  feet  of  good  coal, 
aepantted  into  four  beds,  placed  nfar  tngether.  Near  the  toi)  oi 
the  |»as8  are  also  beils  of  the  same  thickness,  but  at  the  southern 
exit  of  the  pass,  in  caiions  connected  with  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Canadian,  there  called  Re<l  River,  these  l>eds  occur  iti  si  ill  greater 
magnitude,  )H-ing  eight  li-ct  tliiek.  All  these  arc,  however,  of  tri- 
fling nature  eonii>areil  with  the  great  1k>c1s  found  in  the  canon  of 
the  Verniejo  valley,  which  show  in  one  locality  10  feet  of  eoal  in 
two  l>eds,  separati-il  by  10  inches  of  slate.  The  same  strata  was 
founil  on  the  other  side  of  the  caflon  one-half  mile  distant,  and  in 
other  cafions  several  miles  westward.  Farther  south,  other  thin- 
ner IkmIs  wore  seen  near  Vcnncjo  of  the  thickness  <)f  thrive  and 
fur  feet  of  ^owl  coal,  lieyond  the  I'crncgo  the  high  table-lands 
e<  iitaining  the  eoal  Ixds  disappear  entirely,  and  the  only  scdi- 
niinlarv  rock  hi  view  is  the  early  cretaecons  limesl<iiie.  As  the 
high  tal.li--land  of  tertiary  sandstone  extends  north  of  the  Itaton, 
it  is  urohablc  that  similar  beds  exist  in  that  direction.  Coal  has 
also  (mh'ii  discoveri'd  on  the  Kio  Grande  in  various  places  above 
I'iedras  Xegras,  as  well  as  below  in  the  vicinity  of  Laredo,  Gur- 
rero,  and  Roma.      **•♦•«•• 

Twenty  miles  south  of  the  boundary  line  of  Colorado  are  the 
Murcno  mines,  which  .ittractc<I  much  attention  during  1867. 
They  arc  situated  near,  hut  west  of,  the  Raton  mountains,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Taos,  Mora  County,  New  Mexico,  Four 
pounds  of  tbe  ore,  from  a  well-defined   quartz   vein   recently 
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opened,  are  said  to  have  yielded  seventy-eight  cents  of  gold, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $390  to  the  ton.  An  important  circumstance 
is  added,  that  the  quartz  contains  only  free  gold,  without  sul- 
phurets.  In  a  specimen  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  surface, 
and  forwarded  to  Colorado,  thread  gold  could  be  traced  through 
the  mass  of  quaitz.  The  opportunities  for  gulch  mining  have 
already '  attracted  a  considerable  American  population.  The 
Placer  Mountain,  about  thirty  miles  from  Santa  F6,  within  the 
past  year  has  been  worked  under  an  efficient  organization  and 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  average  yield  of  the  auriferous 
rock  is  $30  to  the  ton.  The  veins  are  numerous,  well-defined, 
and  accessible  within  a  district  of  ten  miles  square.  Another 
locality  of  much  interest  is  Pinos  Altos,  under  latitude  33°,  longi- 
tude 108°.  The  enterprise  of  working  these  mines  seems  to  be 
under  efficient  direction.  Upon  one  of  the  lodes  a  tunnel  has 
already  been  drifted  713  feet,  and  when  completed  to  the  distance 
of  1,600  feet,  will  have  passed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madi*e.  Midway  it  passes  under  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  from  which  a  shaft  of  121  feet  connects  the  summit 
witli  the  tunnel.  The  ore  contains  gold,  silver,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  copper.  The  village  of  Pinos  Altos  is  at  an  elevation 
of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  vicinity  presents  unusual  ad- 
vantages of  wood,  water,  and  surface  for  mining  operations,  and 
with  the  fullest  allowance  for  exaggeration  as  to  the  number  and 
richness  of  the  lodes,  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that,  with  the 
pacification  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  further  facilities  of  trans- 
portation, it  will  become  an  important  mining  center. 

The  foregoing  seem  to  be  the  most  prominent  gold-bearing 
districts  of  New  Mexico ;  but  some  twenty  localities  are  mentioned 
by  mining  journals,  among  which  are  quartz  veins  at  San  Jos6,  in 
the  Sierra  Madre,  intersecting  each  other  in  all  directions  for  a 
mile  in  width  and  three  miles  in  length ;  a  similar  formation  near 
Fort  Davis,  Texas,  and  extensive  placer  mines  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Mimbres  rivers. 

Silver,  however,  with  its  many  combinations,  is  the  most 
abundant  mineral  of  the  Territory.  The  prominently  argentifer- 
ous districts  are  the  Placer  mountains,  near  Santa  Fe ;  the  Organ 
mountains,  near  the  Mesilla  Valley ;  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  at 
Pinos  Altos.  The  first  and  last  of  these  localities  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  gold-producing  also.  In  the  Organ  mountains  over  fifty 
silver  mines  have  been  discovered,  the  ore  being  generally  ar- 
gentiferous galena.'  The  district  near  Mesilla  Valley,  in  the 
Organ  Mountain,  has  a  mean  altitude  of  4,400  feet,  and  is  inter- 
sected with  ravines,  affording  favorable  opportunites  for  horizon- 
tal drifts  in  opening  the  veins.  The  country  bordering  on  the 
north  portion  of  Chihuahua  is  a  rich  silver  district.  Immediately 
adjoining  the  Mexican  boundary  are  the  mines  of  CorralitOB,  the 
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moat  sa(^ceMfhl  ulver  mines  in  the  State  of  Chihnahuo,  having 
been  mined  for  forty  years  in  a  region  most  exposed  to  Inilian 
hostility.  Xcar  the  old  town  of  Eirnso  tradition  places  the  lo- 
calitv  of  one  of  the  richest  allver  mines  known  to  the  Spaniards, 
but  Its  site  was  lust  during  the  Indian  insurrection  of  1080. 

Copper  is  found  in  abundance  throughont  the  country,  but 
principally  at  Los  Tijeras,  Jema^,  Abiquin,  Ciuadelupita  de  Mora. 
Iron  is  cnually  abnndant.  Gypsum,  both  common  and  selenite^ 
is  found  in  large  Quantities,  extensive  layers  of  it  existing  in  the 
mountains  near  Algodoncs,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ecTcbmteil  Salinas.  It  is  used  as  common  lime 
and  the  crystalline  or  selenile  is  a  substitute  for  window  glass 
About  one  hundred  miles  southeast  of  Santa  F^,  on  tlie  nigh 
tablt^Iand  between  the  Hio  Grande  and  Pecos,  are  some  extensive 
salt  lakes  or  ealinae,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico 
are  All pp lied. 

The  h'a<ling  copper  mines  of  New  Mexico  may  be  thus  enumer- 
ated and  described:  I.  Hanover,  discovered  in  1860;  situated 
OD  the  heail-watem  of  the  Mimbres  River,  about  six  miles  east  of 
Kort  Itavard  ;  ore  a  virtiiu  eopiier,  found  in  extensive  pockets  in 
the  lH'.rnx'k,  varying;  lii  .{nautitii'S  from  one  hundred  t..  ihi-ee 
huu'lred  punnds,  ancl  combined  with  siitlicieut  gold  to  defray  the 
exjjenws  of  working,  2.  Santa  Ril:i,  in  the  same  vicinity,  worked 
bv  the  Spaniards  nearly  a  ccntnrv  r.ncl  a  half  ago;  ore  a  rich 
oxide,  and  found  in  veins  of  varying:  thitkness,  the  lower  Uing 
virgin  copper,  which  can  be  drawn  uinler  the  hammer  as  il  comes 
from  the  mine;  supposed  to  be  .in  extensiim  of  the  Hanover.  3. 
Pinos  Altos,  associated  with  tht-  cxitn-five  goKl  ami  silver  forma- 
tion pri'viimsty  mentioned;  a  vt'ry  extensive  copjier  dt'j«)Hil,  and 
favoniblj-  situated  in  rcsticet  to  wiKid  and  water,  4.  Arroyo 
Hondo,  tiituatcd  north  of  Taos  and  close  to  ibe  Colorado  line,  fnira 
whieb  specimens  of  copjier  have  been  exhibited  at  the  I'nited 
Slates  .Mint,  and  pronounced  e<iual  to  the  amygdatiud  of  Lake 
Su]ifri"r.  5.  Naciemenlo,  situated  .ibout  forty  miles  soulli-soulh- 
wi-st  from  Santa  Fe,  in  the  Los  Valles  numntains,  in  the  same 
ranye  as  the  llacer  Mountain;  vein  fniin  thirty  to  forty  feet 
wide,  and  occasionally  Intersecteil  by  deposits  of  white  sandstone ; 
ossavof  (ire:  copper,Tl;  silver,  4 ;  iron,  IJ;  unexamined  scoria, 
la.  'O.  Ocale,  near  Santa  FO  ;  vein  twelve  to  twenty  f.rt  wide, 
and  ossavs  sixty-four  jwr  cent,  of  pure  Clipper.  7.  Tijci-a,  situated 
in  the  Tijcra  Canon,  near  the  tine  of  the  :i5th  jwirallel ;  siiHsiec 
ore  alloyed  with  silver,  but  in  descending  the  copjxjr  combines 
with  gofd.  «.  Sew  Slexien,  a  forinalion  of  iho  Placer  Mountain, 
very  extensive,  and  umler  the  same  administration  as  the  gold 
mines  in  that  locality.  For  many  years  much  of  the  cnj^K'r  ore 
of  New  Slexico  has  been  transported  to  Indianola,  Texas,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  thousand  miles,  and  the  amount  of  the  gold  asso- 
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elated  with  the  copper  has  always  been  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  transportation. 

From  Commissioner  Capron   Report,  June,  1868  : — 

1.  Our  returns  from  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  embrace  the 
counties  of  Mora  and  Valencia.  5lora  County  reports  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  advance  in  the  price  of  farm  land  since  1860.  In 
Valencia  there  appears  to  be  no  settled  price.  If  a  person  wants 
to  purchase,  he  is  asked  an  exorbitant  price,  and  whoever  wants 
to  sell  must  sell  for  almost  nothing. 

2.  Tlie  wild  lands  in  Mora  are  of  no  value  except  where  timber 
is  plenty ;  they  are  chiefly  mountain  and  prairie,  good  for  hay 
ana  pasture  only. 

In  Valencia,  lands  held  by  private  parties  fluctuate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  necessities  of  the  holder  or  the  wants  of  the  pur- 
chaser. There  are  large  tracts  of  land,  however,  subject  to  entry 
under  the  homestead  laws,  or  purchase  at  Government  prices. 
They  are  at  some  distance  from  settlements,  and  are  visited  by 
hostile  Indians.  The  country  is  very  mountainous,  but  has  rich 
valleys  in  which  almost  any  thing  will  grow  to  advantage,  when 
water  can  be  procured  for  irrirration. 

3.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,^ead,  cinnabar,  gypsum,  quicksilver, 
and  coal  abound  in  the  districts  reporting.  The  Moreno  mines 
fgold)  are  in  the  northern  part  of  Mora  County,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  town  of  Mora.  A  company  has  been  organized,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  to  work  these  mines.  Coal  is  found  in  great 
quantities  in  Valencia  County,  in  addition  to  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  all  of  which  may  be  worked  to  ad- 
vantage as  soon  as  the  Government  gives  reliable  and  permanent 
protection  against  the  Indians.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  tim- 
ber, mostly  pine  and  ash,  with  some  oak,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  a  great  deal  of  cottonwood  is  encountered. 

4.  The  special  crops  in  Valencia  are  com  and  wheat ;  and  in 
Mora,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  the  profits  in  the  latter 
county  being  about  fifty  per  cent.,  with  very  little  labor.  The 
farming  inaplements  used  arc,  for  the  most  part,  a  century  behind 
the  age.  The  plow  in  general  use  consists  of  a  wooden  pole,  with 
a  sharp  iron  point,  and  with  a  wooden  handle  to  it.  The  thrash- 
ing of  wheat  is  done  by  horses,  mules,  sheep,  or  goats,  kept  run- 
ning over  it  until  the  wheat  is  thrashed  out,  by  which  process  the 
straw  gets  chopped  up  and  is  left  to  decay. 

5.  Spring  wheat  is  chiefly  grown  in  New  Mexico,  because  they 
have  no  fences  to  protect  winter  wheat,  and  the  winters  being 
verv  soft,  the  snow  is  very  light,  and  remains  on  the  ground  but 
a  short  time.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wheat  reported  •  one  is 
called  the  New  Mexico  wheat,  which  is  a  dark,  small  grain  ;  and 
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tho  other  of  lighter  color,  culled  the  Sonom  wheat.  Some  prefer 
the  former,  a;*  heavier  and  more  eubstantial;  while  others  prefer 
the  Soiiora,  ltec»iii<c  it  ri[>cns  earlier  and  yields  a  whiter  flonr. 
The  sowing  in  moMly  done  in  Valencia  in  Alarch,  and  the  harvest' 
inc  in  July  and  Angnst ;  and  in  Mora  County  it  is  down  from 
!5ih  of  Man-h  to  Ut  of  May,  and  han'estcd  from  29th  of  August 
to  10th  of  XovemWr.     None  drille<l. 

0.  The  gramics  in  the  llio  tiramle  vallev  arc  not  of  so  much 
BMTount  an  upon  the  hilla  and  elevated  Ui^nit,  where  there  aro 
four  kiridH  of  verj-  rich  gramma  graHs.  There  arc  al»3  different 
kindx  of  herl>»,  ujHtn  which  shiH.-!)  thrive  well  during  the  dif- 
ferent M-awins  of  tlie  year.  On  the  pasture  lands  otT  from  the 
■ettlemenlN,  stock  can  feed  and  remain  fat  all  the  year  round, 
without  xhelter.  The  coHt  is  only  the  wages  of  the  herdsmen, 
who  nvcivc  from  tlO  to  #20  per  month  and  ratioiiti.  ladiaos 
often  kill  the  henlers,  however,  and  drive  off  the  stock. 

7.  Fruits  have  not  received  much  attention  in  Mora  County, 
but  apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  apncots  aro  best  adapted  to  toe 
clintatc 

Geo.  W.  MAEmx,  E^q.,  Postmaster  at  Santa  Fe,  writes: — 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sanla  Fc,  the  cniiil.il  of  Xew  Mexico,  land  is 
very  gooil,  and  can  lie  had  at  low  |irii'os.  The  climate  i»  liealtli- 
rulf'and  tl)e  seiu^Dii:*  niild  and  ilelightfnl.  Labor  conimandM  from 
•  l  lo  *5,  nee.ir.liiig  to  skill.  All  the  useful  asi  well  as  the  precious 
metaN  are  found  in  New  Mexico,  (iold,  silvt-r,  cinnabar,  iron, 
coal,  i&e.  (trains  of  all  kimU  yield  liberally,  and  tliere  is  a 
n-adv  market  for  all  product!',  ^e  jirevailiiii;  religion  of  tho 
Territory  is  Roman  Caiholic,  but  Protestant  churches  have  been 
established.  The  majority  of  tho  population  of  the  Territory  it 
Mexican. 


UTAH. 

The  history  of  Utah,  compared  with  that  of  every  other 
territorial  organization  of  our  Government,  is  strange  and 
anomalous.  More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  its 
first  settlement,  and  yet  Utah  remains  a  Territory,  while  other 
younger  Territories  have  rapidly  advanced  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, and  assumed  the  rank  and  responsibility  of  State  sov- 
ereignty.     The  peculiar  religion  of  the  original  settlers  of 

-  Utah — their  self-imposed  isolation  from  the  outer  world,  and 
their  frequent  efforts  to  prevent  social  or  business  intercourse 
with  those  "  not  of  the  household  of  faith  " — account  for  the 
comparatively  tardy  growth  of  Utah. 

In  the  summer  of  1846,.Brigham  Young,  accompanied  by 
less  than  two  hundred  Mormon  pioneers,  settled  in  the  valley 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.  They  had  been  driven  from  Illinois  in 
the  spring  preceding,  by  the  people  of  Nauvoo,  who  claimed 
that  numerous  outrages  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  community  had  been  traced  directly  to  the  Mormons. 
These  facts  are  mentioned  as  preliminary  to  the  founding  of 
the  new  settlement  in  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  writer  dis- 
claiming any  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of 

,  the  Nauvoo  controversy. 

The  site  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  tastes  and  purposes  of  the  Mormon  band.  It  overlooked 
a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  beyond  the  limits  of  which,  on  all 
sides,  towered  gigantic  mountain  barriers,  shutting  out  the  curi- 
ous gaze  of  the  outside  world,  and  frowning  defiance  upon 
those  who  might  seek  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  these 
religious  pilgrims.  Here  a  new  colony  was  founded,  and  for 
several  years  the  Mormons  were  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  peculiar  faith.  By  patient  industry,  and  the  accession  of 
new  proselytes  to  their  faith  from  abroad,  the  followers  of 
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Brigham  Yonog  steadily  increased  and  prospered.  Bnt  the 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  consequent 
large  emigration  across  the  continent,  brought  Utali  in  con- 
tact with  "  gentile  "  prospecters  and  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  gradually  the  outer  world  came  to  nnder- 
Btand  and  know  something  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  "  Latter 
Day  Saints."  The  institution  of  Polygamy — a  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  Mormonism — has  been  condemned  by  the  enlight«ned 
judgment  of  all  Christendom.  It  seems  strange  that  a  system 
■o  repugnant  to  the  moral  and  social  sense  of  the  refined  and 
cultivated,  shonld  find  so  much  favor  with  a  people  pro- 
verbial fur  their  industry,  their  frugality,  their  temperance, 
and  their  general  freedom  from  other  excesses ;  and  we  doubt 
not  the  MormoDB  tliemselvea  will  sooner  or  later  abandon 
Polygamy,  and  yield  to  the  irresistible  ioflaences  of  a  worthier 
and  purer  domestic  relation. 

]jut  it  In  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  religious  or  social 
status  of  the  Mormons.  Our  only  apology  for  referring  to  tho 
matter  at  all,  is,  that  we  desire  to  present  to  tho  emigrant  as 
full  information  as  possible  res[)ectlng  the  early  history  and 
peculiarities  of  a  people  wliose  remarkable  industry  and  per- 
severance have  madethesolilujcsof  "  Deseret"  to  glisten  with 
golden  fields,  and  filled  tier  granaries  witli  the  fruits  of  mul- 
tiplied liarvesls. 

Utah  for  many  years  has  dei>ended  almost  entirely  upon  its 
agriculture.  Its  soil,  where  irrigated,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  cereals,  to  fine  fruits,  and  in  its  southern  dU- 
tricta  cotton  and  tobacco  exi>erimeHt3  have  been  quite  success- 
ful. The  suqilus  protlncta  of  Utah  have,  until  within  a  few 
years,  sought  a  ready  market  in  vain.  Scattered  over  the 
Territory  are  largo  granaries,  or  warehouses,  where  vast 
quantities  of  produce  had  been  collected  and  stored,  in  accord- 
auce  with  a  church  rugulutiun  of  tho  Mormons.  Put  the 
eettlcmcnt  of  Montana,  Colorado,  and  other  mining  regions 
within  convenient  dislauces  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  comple- 
tion through  Utah  of  the  Great  Pacific  Railro^til,  Lave  cruuted 
%  demaud  for  the  surplusago  of  the  "  Saints,"  and  this  has  to 
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a  great  extent  stimulated  and  strengthened  the  industries  of 
the  Territory. 

The  "  gentile,"  or  anti-Mormon  population  of  Utah,  may  be 
put  down  as  less  than  five  thousand.  As  the  Pacific  Railroad 
penetrates  the  Territory  from  its  eastern  and  western  borders, 
this  number  will  doubtless  be  increased;  but  at  present 
the  principal  immigration  of  Utah  consists  of  proselytes  to 
the  Mormon  faith,  the  larger  majority  coming  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Missionaries  and  earnest  advocates  of 
the  faith,  are  continually  laboring  in  foreign  fields,  and  as 
a  result  of  these  eflbrts  large  bands  of  Mormon  emigrants 
annually  cross  the  ocean,  traverse  the  great  Plains,  and  settle 
in  the  basin  of  Utah.  Most  of  these  emigrants  are  from  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  but  many  are  well  educated  and  refined 
people,  who  find  an  irresistible  fascination  in  the  mysterious 
influences  of  the  religion  of  the  "  Latter  Day  Sainta." 

The  local  authorities  of  Utah  have  hitherto  discouraged 
all  attempts  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  that  Territory, 
and  gold  prospecters  have  received  neither  aid  nor  encourage- 
ment at  their  hands.  The  Mormons  desired  to  be  left  undis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment  of  their  peculiar  views,  and  dreaded 
more  than  all  things  else  the  influx  of  a  population  such  as 
had  overrun  California  and  other  gold-producing  regions. 
But  latterly  they  have  exhibited  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and 
exploring  parties  have  been  treated  with  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. 

Rich  quartz  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Territory  gold  is  known  to  exist.  Tlie  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  will  undoubtedly  open  an  inviting  field  in 
Utah  for  mining  enterprises;  and  as  her  mountain  system  car- 
ries the  same  general  features  as  those  of  California,  Nevada, 
and  Montana,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  explorations  will 
result  in  the  discov^y  of  rich  and  profitable  lodes  and  placers. 

From  a  Government  Report  we  extract  the  following  con- 
cerning Utah : — 


QKirsaAI.  FEATDRSS. 

The  boundnrics  of  this  Territory  have  been  changed  a  nnmber 
of  tiiDLti  until  Us  form  approachiti  n  rectangle.  Its  length  from 
north  tu  ttouih  is  about  3-15  miles, .in<l  its  breadth  alwut  320  miles, 
with  an  area  of  about  1 10,000  square  milea  Its  population  is 
variously  estimate*!  at  from  80,000  to  100,000,  and  a  mpidir 

MoL'N^iNS. — The  Wasatch  range  of  mountains  divides  the  Ter- 
ritory diagonally  northeast  and  suuthwest  into  two  parts,  tlio 
aonhwestem  being  much  lan^r  than  that  lying  to  the  south- 
wanl.  The  Wasatch  Uange  in  liigli  and  rugced.  Its  lofty  sum- 
initK,  covered  with  periwtual  «now,  probably  have  an  altitude  of 
11,000  or  l'J,000  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  broad  and 
elevated  range  surroumled  by  countries  rich  in  golil  and  silver, 
we  should  ex[>ect  to  find  thoKO  metals.  But,  so  mr  aa  in  known, 
no  range  of  mountains  on  the  weHtcni  coast  has  hwu  found  rich 
in  precious  metals  that  has  a  trend  to  the  northeast  and  south- 
west, and  it  may  lie  consiiiered  problem  at  leal  whether  anv  minea 
of  Ih.>se  metals  will  be  found  of  irreat  richni-ss  in  the  \Va«alch 
mountains.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Territory  .ire  a  nunilier 
of  small  nmges,  oil  the  (loslioal  and  a  uunibiT  of  others,  that  (Con- 
tain minis  of  <;<>li|  and  silver. 

KivKiis.— 'Hie  largest  river  is  the  Colorado,  one  of  the  longest 
in  the  I'liiled  St.iles.  Of  ils  r.ipal.i lilies  for  iiavigalion  compara- 
tively lillie  is  known,  tli.iii-,'h,  so  far  as  explori-d,  tlie  re|><irt8  are 
unfavoralilc.  Its  principal  liraiichi's  arc  the  (irirn,  (inind,  San 
Juan,  and  Virgin  rivers.  These  drain  the  soiitheastern  |M>rti.>n 
of  the  Territory.  On  the  north,  Coose  and  Holmes's  creeks  nm 
into  Snake  Hivcr,  bnl  all  the  interior  stn^ams  empty  into  lakes 
that  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  Itear  Kiver  and  the  Jordan 
empty  into  Salt  Lake,  besides  many  large  creeks  and  numerous 

Salt  Lake,  Jtc. — Salt  Lake  is  about  120  miles  Ion",  north  and 
0oulh,  and  40  miles  wide,  and  contains  several  islands  of  eonsid- 
eribk'  size,  some  of  which  are  i)artially  eovcri-d  with  timbir.  A 
rteanuT  is  now  ln'ing  built  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  the  timl)er 
from  these  islanils  for  the  use  of  S.alt  Lake  City. 

Tlic  lake  is  subject  to  sudden  btonns,  and  boat  navigation  is 
itometimes  dangerous.  I'ntil  the  present  time,  no  serious  etfort 
hat  Ui'n  made  to  test  its  ea|iabilities  fiir  navigalion,  but  there  is 
no  <lcmlJt  that  the  trade  on  thi;*  lake  will,  at  wmte  future  period, 
lie  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  w.ater  is  extremely  salt.  An 
analysis  shows  that  it  contaitis  over  22  per  cent  of  solid  matter. 
It  is'probable  the  laku  once  had  an  outlet  to  the  ocean ;  and  from 
the  fresh-water  tertiary  fossils  found  at  Bear  River,  audul  other 
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points,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  then  contained  fresh  water. 
Then,  also,  it  doubtless  contained  many  varieties  of  fish,  but  as 
the  water  grew  salt,  they  gradually  perished ;  and,  so  far  as  has 
been  observed,  it  has  no  animal  life  in  it  at  present. 

The  cause  of  the  extreme  aridity  of  this  country  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  The  Sierra  Nevada  on 
the  west,  the  Wasatch  Range  on  the  south  and  east,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  north,  completely  encircle  it.  The 
wind  coming  from  any  quarter  has  its  moisture  absorb^  in  pass- 
ing over  the  mountains.  The  absence  of  vegetatioil,  the  effect 
of  this  extreme  aridity,  also  aggravates  the  droughts.  The  cul- 
tivation of  these  valleys  by  covering  them  with  crops  and  trees, 
may  cause  some  change  in  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  the  course  of  years  the  water  in  Salt  Lake  wull 
be  permanently  higher  than  it  is  now.  As  the  small  rain-fall  at 
present  is  due  to  the  environment  of  mountains,  the  inference  is, 
that  in  former  times  they  did  not  exist,  and  that  this  lake  is 
older  than  the  mountains ;  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  warrant- 
ed by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Utah  LaKe,  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  is  almost  the  shape  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  about  30  miles  long  and  20  wide.  The 
water  is  fresh. 

There  are  several  other  lakes,  as  Little  Salt  Lake,  Sevier  Lake, 
and  Goshoat. 

Trade  in  the  Territory  is  more  depressed  than  since  1860. 
This  may  cause  the  people  to  turn  their  attention  to  mining,  a 
pursuit  hitherto'  neglected,  owing  to  the  greater  profits  derived 
from  agriculture.  The  favorable  notice  taken  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  the  mines  on  the  east  side  of  Green  River  is  evidence 
in  point.  The  most  potent  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation is  the  encouragement  extended  to  emigration  from  foreign 
countries.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  adult  population  are  of  for- 
eign birth. 

Salt  Lake  City. — Salt  Lake  City  has  a  population  of  about 
19,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  beautifully  laid-out  to\^Ti.  The 
streets  arc  ^v^dc,  with  streams  of  clear  water  running  on  each 
side.  The  carriaiije-ways  arc  separated  from  the  sidewalks  by 
rows  of  trees,  which  present  a  refreshing  appearance  in  summer 
to  the  way-worn  traveler  who  has  crossed  the  deserts.  The  pri- 
vate house^  built  chieliy  of  wood,  are  perishable,  but  the  public 
edifices  are  constructed  of  stone  and  wood,  and  are  durable  and 
hiixlily  creditable  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  tabernacle,  the  principal  place  of  worship,  is  capable  of  seat- 
ing 10,000  people.  The  width  of  the  streets,  the  umbrageous 
rows  of  trees,  the  great  number  of  orchards  and  gardens  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  the  incombustible  nature  of  the  houses, 
give  a  country  appearance  to  the  city,  and  render  fires  almost 
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anknowiL  The  sroall  size  of  the  fanuB  is  favorable  to  high  culti- 
vation^ As  a  conwqucnce,  the  greater  part  of  Salt  Lake  Valley 
U  under  better  cultivation  than  any  other  region  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  except,  pcrhapii',  around  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Irrigatiox. — Tlic  Bystcm  of  irrigation  is  excellent  and  exten- 
sive. Farmera  in  the  Kosteru  States  might  learn  much  here  that 
would  Ih;  valuable  to  them.  From  a  report  of  the  Deseret  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Jauuary  11,  1800,  it  apiiears  that  "there  have 
'  been  constructed  277  main  canals,  in  lengtn  amounting  to  1,04;( 
miles,  102  rods,  at  a  mean  width  of  6  feet  6  inches,  and  a  mean 
depth  of  3  feel  2  inches,  which  water  153,940  acres  of  land  at  a  cost 
of  tl, 706,930,  and  that  there  is  in  course  of  coustruction  canals  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  t900,000." 

0)i;dcn  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and 
imnks  next  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  ]K>pulati«n  and  imjKirtance. 

Mines  a.vd  Mimng. — In  the  spur  of  the  Wasatch,  on  the  cast 
Nile  of  Salt  Lake,  gold  has  been  found  in  very  minute  quantities. 
Some  of  the  quartz  assayed  about  ^2  per  ton.  The  mountains  at 
this  point  trend  west  of  north  and  east  of  south.  The  country 
rock  is  granite,  and  quartz  is  abundant. 

The  thiTmal  springs  in  this  vicinity  show  the  presence  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  possilily  mines  of  value  may  be  found  in  this 
spur  of  the  moinitani. 

MiNEBsvirxK. — The  western  part  of  the  Territory,  adjoining 
Nevatltt,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  riehesl  in  metals.  At  Miners- 
ville  are  mint's  of  lead  and  copper,  which  conluiti  some  gold  and 
silver.  The  pcn-entage  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead  and  ("op- 
per  ores  of  this  district  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  working  of  these  mines  will  be  a  source  of  profit  at  some 


future  day. 
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ALLEY. — Tliis  district  abounds  in  veins  cont.ii 


f^cutiferous  galena  and  copper.  When  transportation  is  cheaper, 
fuel  more  abundant,  and  lalMtr  cheaper,  these  mines  will  doubtless 
b«  valuable.  At  pre'sent  no  profit  is  likely  to  be  derived  from 
working  them. 

CoAu— The  eastern  pan  nf  the  Territory  cont.iins  l.irge  se.inis 
of  coaL  As  it  has  been  fi>und  ;us  f;ir  soiitii  as  i'aliranagat  and  at 
San  I'ete,  it  is  not  iinprobahle  it  alKunids  in  manv  parts  of  the 
Green  Uiver  valley.  That  said  lo  be  from  San  fete  is  a  firm 
bituminous  coal,  Cimsidered  by  many  superior  to  any  found  west 
of  the  Itoeky  Mountains,  but  its  quality  must  lie  thoroughly 
provci  in  large  amounts  before  it  can  be  jironounced  equal  to 
the  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  nf  fuel  in  the   mining  regions  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Kevada  and  the  western  part  of  Utah,  where  most 
1* 
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of  the  silver  ,  copper,  and  lead  ores  mast  be  smelted,  coal  will  in 
time  be  in  great  demand. 

Anthracite. — The  most  interesting  discovery  in  this  connection 
is  anthracite  coal.  Scientific  men  have  lonfic  been  seeking  in 
vain  to  find  anthracite  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has 
recently  been  found  on  Green  River.  An  old  iron-worker 
from  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  says  the  deposit  is 
identically  the  same.  The  coal  is  heavy,  and  will  not  burn  with 
a  flame.  When  used  in  a  blacksmith's  forge  it  gives  an  intense 
heat.  Tliis  article  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  required  of  it. 

Pacific  Railroad. — The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  will  be  beyond  computation. 
Branch  railroads  will  follow,  and  these  coal  fields  will  eventually 
be  opened  up.  The  number  of  coal  seams  visible  along  the  cailons 
in  eastern  Utah  is  remarkable.  Many  of  them  are  of  large  size ; 
some  are  said  to  be  15  feet  thick.  Occasionally  they  can  be 
traced  four  or  five  miles.  They  are  so  numerous  and  easily  found 
that  the  inhabitants  do  not  locate  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imasjine  such  an  abundance  of  valuable  coal  deposits  in  Nevada 
or  California  as  to  preclude  location.  Utah  appears  to  be  nearly 
in  its  normal  condition.  The  recent  elevations  and  depressions 
are  slight ;  consequently,  in  mining  for  coal,  it  is  probable  few 
faults  will  be  found.  The  great  number  of  veins  near  the  surface 
will  furnish  that  article  for  years  to  come  without  deep  mining, 
or  the  use  of  expensive  machinery  for  hoisting  or  pumping,  ff 
the  coal  fields  on  Green  River  should  prove  as  extensive  and  of 
as  good  quality  as  there  is  reason  to  expect,  it  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  miners  on  the  Colorado  and  Pahranagat,  as  well 
as  useful  in  the  navisxation  of  the  Colorado  River.  A  thorouijh 
exploration  of  the  coal  fields  of  Utah,  Dakota,  Colorado,  and 
Montana  is  much  needed.  It  would  probably  establish  the  fact 
that  western  coal  fields,  though  inferior  in  quality,  rival  in  ex- 
tent the  vast  deposits  east  of  the  ^lississippi  River. 

Iron. — Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  Utah.  Attempts  have  been 
m^de  to  smelt  it,  but  so  far  without  success.  There  is  nothing 
refractory  in  this  ore  to  render  smelting  difficult  with  skill  and 
the  proper  appliances.  The  demand  for  iron  will  always  be  large 
in  Utah,  and  the  cost  of  freight  from  any  other  point  of  produc- 
tion renders  it  an  important  resource  for  development.  With  a 
large  agricultural  population,  labor  will  be  cheap.  In  every 
•point  of  view,  Utah  appears  to  have  better  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  than  any  of  the  adjoining  States  or  Territories. 
The  profit  on  agricultural  pursuits  will  become  less  every  year, 
for  many  years  to  come.  All  the  adjacent  mining  States  and 
Territories  will  soon  raise  their  o\vn  stock  and  grain.  With  the 
exception  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  they  are  now  doing  it  to 
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s  great  extent,  so  that  there  will  l>e  only  a.  home  market  for  the 
produce  of  Utah.  This  Knit  have  a  tendency  to  turn  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants  to  mining  and  manufactures.  In  the 
latter  branch  of  industry  they  are  already  actively  engaged. 

S.iLT. — Salt  can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  bo  I  h  for 
home  con  Slum  tit  ion  and  export.  When  the  railroad  is  completed 
it  will  pruh.tbly  pay  to  transport  this  article  to  the  markets  of 
the  Atlantic,  In  the  State  of  Nevada  palt  is  so  cheap  and  abund- 
ant that  it  \*ill  not  pay  to  send  it  west  from  Utah. 

S«ii>A  exists  in  vast  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory. 
When  labor  and  freight  arc  cheaper,  this  will  probably  be  an 
article  of  export. 

CorroswooD  C.vSox  is  about  27  miles  southeast  from  Salt 
Lake  Citv,  in  the  Wasatch  mountains.  It  contains  several  silver 
mine^  The  veins  occur  in  limestone,  and  ore  exists  at  the  sur- 
face in  abundance.  Tins  is  a  valuable  lead-mining  district.  The 
ore  is  remarkably  free  from  antimony. 

General  Conclvsio-ns. — The  Territory  of  Utah  will  undoubt- 
edly become  in  time  an  important  and  prosperous  State.  It 
possesses  a  groat  variety  of  resources.  Whatever  may  bo  the 
ojiinions  entertained  as  to  the  ]H'culi;ir  institutions  existing  there 
at  present,  none  can  deny  th.at  its  population  is  iiidustrii>us  and 
enterprising.  A  [^H'ople  who  havo  n-.loouu-d  tlic  deserts  by  a  vast 
fystem  of  irrigation,  built  up  citii's,  iidu^^juratcd  an  oxcollent 
w-hool  «ystem,Vstnl>lisliod  manuthotures  <if  nearly  all  the  articles 
neces"iarv  for  the  use  cif  man,  <)]ieueil  up  roads  in  every  dirt-etion, 
ami  supplied  the  miners  of  the  .■idjaceiit  Territories  for  several 
vears  wiih  their  prodiu'ts,  can  not  fail  to  aehievo  a  condition  of 
Iiigh  prosperity  in  the  future.  Contact  with  their  neighlxirs, 
who  entertain  views  antagonistic  to  their  social  institutions,  will 
n,.«.e<ly  the  evils  un.ler  which  lluy  now  labor.  As  they  become 
mnre  intellis;ent,  the  impiilicy  of  isolating  themselves  from  the 
moral  sympathies  of  the  world  will  become  n[ip.nrent,  and  their 
patience,  industry,  and  self-reliance  will  be  turned  to  good 
account. 

rORRESPON'UKSrE. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Judge  C.vrtek,  of  Fort  Bridgcr,  for  the 
following  infoniialiun  res|>ecting  that  portion  of  Utah.  Our 
informant  has  tor  many  years  occupied  prominent  official 
positions  on  the  frontier,  and  is  well  known  to  every  trapper 
and  inouutaiaeer  throughout  the  entire  Kockj  Mountain 
region : — 

FonT  BiiiiWKR,  Augiiat  2,  1808. 

We  have  no  surveyed  lands.    The  valleys  are  fertile,  but  not 
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extensive,  and  require  irrigation,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  streams,  is  no  great  labor.  Usual  wages  are  |40  per  month 
for  farm  hands  and  general  labor.  Among  the  Mormons  of  Utah 
I  am  unacquainted  with  the  price  of  labor,  but  suppose  it  is 
much  less.  Coal  and  wood  are  abundant.  We  have  full  crops 
and  good  prices.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  traverses  the  Ter- 
ritory. Ot  school  and  religious  advantages  we  have  none.  Popu- 
lation here  is  mostly  native  American,  of  the  Ut6  and  Shoshone 
tribes. 

Fort  Bridger  is  situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory. It  was  formerly  a  great  rendezvous  for  trappers  and 
traders.  It  is  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Richardson  describes 
the  scenery  of  this  vicinity  as  follows :  "  Coming  from  a  desert 
dreary  as  Sahara^  we  began  to  view  mountains  that  rival 
Switzerland,  and  skies  of  Italian  beauty.  The  air  was  soft 
and  warm,  flowers  abounded,  and  mosquitoes  buzzed  about  us, 
though  patches  of  snow  were  on  all  sides.  From  the  ridges 
we  looked  over  an  immense  area  of  green  valleys,  gay  with 
flowers,  bright  with  silver  streams,  and  mountains  of  every 
hue,  dotted  with  dark  cedars,  streaked  with  snow,  and  lost  in 
dim  fleecy  clouds." 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  leading  and  influential  official 
of  the  Mormon  church  : — 

Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T.,  July  30,  1868. 

Frederick  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York  City  : — 

Sir:  By  request  of  President  Brigham  Young,  in  reply  to 
your  favor  of  July  11, 1  send  you  the  following  laconic  answers 
to  your  interrogations : — 

Ist.  The  farming  lands  of  the  Territory  are  such  tracts  as  lie 
contiguous  to  streams,  and  can  be  irrigated  by  conducting  water 
upon  them  by  the  aid  of  dams  and  canals,  which  is  do^e  at  a  cost 
varying  from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  original 
title  to  lands  is  vested  in  the  Government ;  and  the  value  oi  the 
land  is  governed  by  the  ex])cnse  of  the  irrigating  canals,  and  the 
amount  expended  in  building  upon,  fencing,  and  otherwise  im- 
proving it. 

2d.  For  agricultural  and  ordinary  day-laborers  about  thirty 
dollars  per  month,  with  board,  is  paid.  Hands  most  needed  are 
the  class  named. 

3d.  The  climate  is  dry  in  summer ;  temperature  variable ;  fre- 
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qoently  great  chan^  of  temperature  betveen  night  and  day. 
T^e  proximity  of  high  mountains  is  t)io  caosG  of  the  diflTercncc  of 
temperature. 

4tn.  Iron  ore,  lead,  copi>er,  zinc,  sulphur,  salt,  and  coal,  have 
been  discovered,  with  sonic  jirospects  of  Milver  and  gold.  Timber 
ia  scarce,  and  only  found  in  the  canons  and  high  on  the  slopoa  of 
the  mountains,  where  it  is  watered  by  the  snows,  and  ia  generally 
of  inferior  (jMality,  and  very  difficult  of  access. 

Stiu  Wheat,  liark-y,  oats,  maize,  sorghum,  peaa,  and  garden 
vegetables  arc  successfully  cultivated,  except  in  grassliopper 
years,  when  every  thing  suffers  materially ;  and  at  the  time  of 
writine  it  looks  as  though  the  trees  and  other  vegetation  in  thta 
city  wouhJ  be  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  locusts.  Wheat 
is  f2  per  bushel ;  potatoes  $1. 

6lh.  The  market  has  l>een  the  mines  north,  west,  and  east,  five 
bondrcd  miles  distant ;  transportation  by  ox  and  mule  trains. 

7th.  There  are  common  schools  in  every  wanl  in  this  city,  and 
in  all  the  settlements  in  the  Territory.  In  this  city  there  arc  also 
two  academies  and  two  commercial  colleges.  Liberal  religious 
orffanizations  oxint  in  everj-  settlement,  under  the  auspices  of 
bishops,  innnm-lors,  and  Ifachcrs  <if  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-ilay  Saints;  connwted  with  these  arc  Sun  day -schools, 

etb.  Majority  native  Americans. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  A.  SMITII. 

Pkovo  Crrv,  Utah  Co.,lJ.T.,Au^ut  11,  1808. 
FsEDGRiCK  R.  floniiAnn,  Esiij: 

Dear  Sik  :  In  reply  to  the  queries  of  your  circular,  I  will  briefly 
famish  au^iwcrs  so  tar  as  the  valleys  of  I'tali  and  Cedar,  comiws- 
ing  Utah  County,  are  concerned. 

1st.-  The  principal  farming  lands  arc  along;  the  Utah  Lake 
banks  on  the  east,  and  on  the  river  bottoms  that  make  into  the 
lake  from  the  eaiJons.  itottom  land  in  part  rich,  inmli  of  it  in- 
jured by  alkali;  and  as  crops  are  riiscd  by  irrij;ation,  canals 
are  sometimes  used  to  convey  streams  of  water  on  theilry  lunches 
at  very  heavy  cost,  rangini*  from  ♦;>  to  $100  |>cr  acre  on  the 
land  improved.  Fanning  laud  may  lie  houiihl  here ;  but  settlers 
seeking  goo<l  lanil,  and  having  access  to  the  broad  lands  east, 
west,  and  north,  would  look  iijwn  the  broken  patches  of  land  in 
Utah  County  as  not  worth  the  laWr  expended  to  improve  them, 
as  most  of  our  farmers  have,  in  order  to  secure  the  amount  of 
land  they  can  farm,  to  buy,  take  up,  or  improve  in  several  fields 
or  companies;  hence  the  l.ind  claims  of  Ut.ih  County  do  not  offer 
»ay  great  inducements  to  the  settler  for  farming. 
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2d.  Common  labor  $2  to  $3  per  day ;  mechanics  from  |3  to  $5 
per  day.  Price  of  board  per  week  from  $5  to  $12.  .  As  with 
every  new  country,  the  demand  for  labor  is  ample,  provided  the 
products  or  staples  of  the  country  will  be  receivea  as  pay,  the 
circulation  of  currency  being  frequently  very  limited. 

3d.  The  climate  is  quite  healthful,  and  has  its  extremes  as  with 
mountainous  regions  generally.  Winters  severe.  This  summer 
has  been  very  warm,  and  of  late  years  we  have  had  more  rain. 

4th.  Tlie  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  said  to  be  exten- 
sive. As  yet  we  have  not  discovered  any  thing  that  p^ys.  Coal 
is  found  in  Weber  and  San  Pete  counties,  north  and  south 
of  us,  but  none  here.  Our  saw-timber  grows  on  the  mountain 
tops  ^watered  by  the  melting  snow),  which  can  be  got  only  by 
very  hard  labor.  Some  firewood  is  obtained  in  the  canons  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  and  gorges  of  the  mountains.  No  timber 
grows  in  the  valleys,  except  shrub  cedar  and  grease-wood.  Tim- 
ber planting  has  not  been  commenced  yet  Lumber  ranges  from 
$5  to  $8  per  hundred.  Lime  and  limestone  abundant,  and  sand- 
stone found  in  the  canons ;  granite  rock  from  north  end  of  the 
county. 

5th.  Wheat  is  the  principal  crop  raised.  Com,  barley,  and 
oats  grow  well ;  also  potatoes.  Wheat,  $2  per  bushel ;  oats,  $1 ; 
barley,  $1.50;  potatoes,  $1 ;  butter  and  cheese,  30c. ;  beef,  7c.  to 
12c.  per  lb.  Pnces  vary  from  these  occasionally,  with  the  demand 
and  supplv. 

6th.  Salt  Lake  City,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  is  the  nearest 
and  only  market  for  the  Territory.  The  farmers  have  to  haul 
their  produce  mxih  their  ox  and  horse  teams,  as  we  have  no  rail- 
road or  water  conveyance,  but  the  near  approach  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  much  benefit  to  the 
country. 

7th.  Each  ward  or  precinct  has  a  common  school,  and  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  rising  in  different  places.  Our  Sunday- 
schools  are  of  a  high  order,  and  much  importance  is  attached  to 
them,  with  a  growing  interest.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the  faith 
of  the  "  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Samts,"  although 
many  in  the  community  entertain  different  creeds,  and  the  highest 
standard  of  religious  freedom  exists  hera 

8th.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  of  British  descent,  although 
the  community  is  made  up  of  persons  from  almost  every  nation, 
and,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  there  is  an  annual  immigration 
from  Europe.  For  a  virtuous,  intelligent  community,  Utah  can 
not  be  surpassed.  So  far  as  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
are  concerned,  inducements  do  not  present  themselves  here ;  but 
for  stock-groicers  \\\QT^  are  sections  of  country  where  men  locating 
with  the  most  improved  kinds  of  stock  might,  I  believe,  do  well ; 
and  where  persons  might  locate  and  afterward  conclude  to  move, 
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the  chango  of  location  conld  be  mora  o&silf  effected,  as  it  in  our 
opinion  tliat  the  {wrson  vbo  desiraa  the  accnmulation  of  wealth 
anil  eKtahlisbraent  of  an  cany  home,  can  find  many  placet)  more 
oonfreninl  to  this  end,  unless  local  affinities,  social  and  rcligiooH, 
induce  the  octtlcr  or  emigrant  to  halt  and  sojourn  in  these  valleys, 
anil  lahor  among  the  nigged  mountains  for  a  quiet  reeling-place, 
awaj'  from  the  troublous  sccni'S  which  will  more  than  likely 
axAad  and  increase  in  this  and  among  other  nations,  as  the  politi- 
rat  world  now  so  clearly  foreshadows. 

I'lease  excuse  this  hasty  scribble,  and  accept  the  will  to  do 
better.  With  success  to  your  enterprise,  I  am,  yours  very  re- 
spectfblly, 

A.  F.  MACDONALD. 

Another  correspondent,  writing  from  Salt  Lakb  Orrr  under 
date  of  Augost  3,  1S6S,  eaya  :— 

*  *  *  The  character  of  land  here,  as  in  other  places,  varies 
from  the  very  poorest  to  that  which  can  not  be  excelled ;  but  the 
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.1  lalwr  is  $1,50  ]>iT  dav;  mechanical  ranges  from 

to  »4.  •  •  '  St.  Louis,  X.w  York,  and  Calil'oruiji  have 
impiilicd  our  market  mostly,  but  in  a  few  months  we  will  bo  in 
luicn  close  proximity  to  these  places  ns  to  rednce  the  tariff  on 
tniusiK>rtation  so  much  aa  to  bring  the  tiricc  of  merchandii^  to  a 
near  level  with  those  there,  *  *  •  w^  inculcate  and  practice 
virtue,  sobriety,  industry,  and  other  moral  qualities,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ia  to  bo  found  amoug  any  other  people ;  hence  our 
prosperity. 


COLORADO. 

The  region  now  embraced  in  the  territorial  limits  of  Co 
rado,  first  attracted  public  attention  in  1858,  and  was  kno^ 
originally  as  the  "  Pike's  Peak  country,"  The  first  settlers 
this  region  were  from  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Gold  was  fou: 
in  the  sands  'of  Cherry  Creek  in  the  winter  of  1858-59,  b 
not  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  exempt  the  pioneers  frbm  ma: 
privations  and  sufibrings  during  the  discouraging  and  glooi 
months  of  that  early  period. 

During  the  summer  of  1859,  however,  rich  quartz  vei 
were  discovered  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Gregory  D 
trict,  and  soon  after  thousands  of  emigrants  were  wendi: 
their  way  across  the  Plains  to  the  new  Eldorado.  As  in  i 
other  gold  regions,  the  early -eflfbrts  of  the  miners  of  "  Pik 
Peak"  were  checkered  with  alternations  of  success  and  d 
appointment ;  but  the  gold  yield  was  sufficient  to  enconra 
increased  exertion,  and  justify  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguii 
Prospecting  parties  were  diligent  and  untiring  in  their  sear 
after  "lodes,"  and  the  spring  of  1860  found  more  than 
score  of  stamp-mills  pounding  away  in  the  gulches  and  ravir 
of  the  Gregory  District. 

Explorations  in  other  parts  of  the  mountain  range  dev 
oped  the  existence  of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  for  many  mi! 
north  and  south  of  the  Gregory  mines,  and  at  several  poii 
rich  placer  diggings  were  discovered.  On  the  head-wat< 
of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas,  over  in  the  South  Park,  a 
throughout  the  entire  mountain  course  ofjClear  Creek,  *'gul 
gold  "  was  found  liberally  scattered.  In  not  a  few  instanc 
handsome  fortunes  were  realized  as  the  result  of  a  single  su: 
mer's  operations. 

The  early  years  of  Colorado,  were  years  of  stormy  trial  ai 
severe  discipline.     Outlaws  and  desperadoes  gathered  in  \ 
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the  leading  eettlements  aui  mining  campe  of  the  Tcrritoiy, 
overawing  the  peaceful  and  order-loring  citizens,  and  in  many 
inetancee  committing  with  impunity  the  most  revolting  out- 
ragee  and  crimes.  In  Denver,  during  1860,  lawlessness  and 
nolence  prevailed  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  tlie  people 
■were  compelled  to  organize  a  Vigilance  Committee  for  self- 
protection.  A  few  instances  of  prompt  and  retributive  justice 
at  the  hands  of  these  self-constituted  guardians  of  the  public 
peace,  struck  terror  to  the  "rougli"  element,  driving  many 
ben^ond  tlic  limits  of  the  Territory,  and  suddenly  cliecking  in 
othersaspirit  of  turbulence  and  insubordination  which  was  fast 
degenerating  into  ojk'U  dlsr^ard  of  all  moral  or  legal  restraint. 

Coloradfj  was  hardly  rid  of  these  disturbing  influences  when 
the  Rebellion  broke  out,  seriously  affecting  the  prosperity  of 
the  Territory,  becanse  of  the  nearly  equally  divided  views  of 
the  i>oo])lo  upon  the  iKtIiticiil  questions  which  led  to  secession, 
ami  furnishing  n  new  clement  of  perplexity  and  troulilc  to  the 
people  of  that  region,  Itclicl  pyni])atliizers  wore  active  and 
induential,  and  for  a  short  time  it  was  a  matter  of  serious 
doubt  whether  Colomdo  woulii  remain  true  to  the  Oovcrnment. 
or  drift  away  into  the  folds  of  the  Confederacy.  But  the 
trembling  balance  six>n  settled  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  Union, 
and  all  thnaigh  the  war  Colorado  was  intensely  loyal,  her 
brave  raountainecrs  flocking  to  the  Federal  standard,  and 
fij:litiiig  gallantly  in  New  Mexico,  in  Missouri,  and  at  various 
jioints  throughout  the  Union. 

But  despite  all  these  discouragements  and  difficulties,  Colo- 
rado has  steadily  advanced  in  population  and  wealth,  berireojdo 
displaying  all  those  characteristics  of  intelligence,  of  indomi- 
table i>er8everanco,  and  of  sectional  pride,  which  are  always 
followeil  by  Fuccessfnl  and  jiroiitable  territorial  development. 

We  (-opy  from  a  pamphlet  publication  recently  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Denver,  the  following  interesting 

OE.VEaAL    DBSCRimOX   OF    rol.ORAUO. 

Colonulo,  lying  within  ibe  central  hilt  through  which  tlie  emi- 
gration of  the  American  people  is  flowing  westward,  half-way 
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between  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  has  an  area  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  nearly  equally  divided  into  plains 
and  mountains. 

The  plains  imperceptibly  slope  from  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  them,  to  the  Missouri  River ;  presenting 
a  smooth  undulating  surface,  destitute  of  timber,  save  m  the  val- 
leys of  the  water-courses,  and  upon  the  high  land,  which,  near 
the  mountains,  divides  the  waters  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers. 

The  climate  of  this  plateau,  within  the  Territory  of  Colorado, 
is  peculiar.  Owing  to  its  altitude,  remoteness  from  large  bodies 
of  water,  and  the  proximity  of  the  great  mountain  range,  Ae 
fall  of  moisture  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Mississippi  Valley  States,  and  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  The  summer  days  are  hot,  the 
thermometer  often  rising  to  90°,  t/ie  nights  always  cool  and  dew* 
less.  The  winters  are,  as  a  rule,  delightfully  mild,  interrupted 
with  occasional  light  falls  of  snow,  followed,  by  a  few  days  only, 
of  severe  cold.  The  great  climatic  characteristic  is  intense  sun- 
0hine  and  absence  of  moisture. 

The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  identical  in  fertility  and  depth 
with  that  of  the  Missouri,  and  yields,  generally  without  irrigation, 
immense  crops  of  small  grain,  hay,  and  sucn  vegetables  as  are 
produced  in  the  same  latitude  at  the  East.  The  uplands  have  a 
rich,  warm,  sandy  loam,  which  produces,  wherever  irrigation  is 
possible,  even  more  abundantly  than  the  bottoms,  and  are  every- 
where covered  with  buffalo  and  gramma  grasses,  affording  nutri- 
tious feed  for  stock,  which  run  at  large,  and  grow  fai  withotU 
/odder  throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  innumerable  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  antelope  and  deer, 
which  have  from  time  immemorial  subsisted  by  pasturage  alone, 
on  these  plains,  sucrgest  that  they  will  not  only  be  capable  of 
furnishing  the  stock  and  wool  needed  for  a  dense  population 
within  the  Territory,  but  also  for  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  Continent. 

Spring  opens  one  month  earlier  here  than  in  the  same  latitude 
at  the  East.  Seed  is  sown  in  February  and  March.  Teams,  sub- 
sisting on  grass  alone,  are  able  to  leave  the  base  of  the  mountains 
for  the  east — and  carrying,  as  it  were  the  grass  with  them,  reach 
the  Missouri  River  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  possible  to 
travel  westward.  In  short,  vegetation  genninates  earlier  on  the 
Great  Plains,  measurably  in  ratio  to  the  increase  of  longituda 

Fruit-trees,  when  planted  upon  the  uplands  and  irrigated,  live 
and  grow  finely.  The  soil  and  climate  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  Salt  Lake  basin,  which  is — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
certain  portions  of  California — the  best  fruit-producing  region  in 
America,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  time  Colo- 
rado will  in  this  particular  rival  her  sister  Territory. 
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Black  walnut,  chcatnut,  nntl  other  American  forontrtrcoB  grow 
n-ailily  from  the  xccj. 

(.'ctliiRido  luiii  rit'tu'r  anil  more  extensive  mineral  depooita  than 
Calitiiniia,  anc)  gniziiiff  lamlit  as  vahialilu  as  tlume  ol'Tt'san.  Sho 
has  ilie  jH-ciiliar  oxi-clli'in'it'M  of  liotli  tliewe  favori'd  States,  with 
the  ailraiilairi-H  of  vanicr  aeeena  ami  a  iicanT  market. 

Till-  eliriiatie  comlitiDiis  are  cxoit-diMgl^  lavoRil>lo  to  consum^ 
tivvM,  who  are  not  in  the  eonlinned  stage  of  the  dioea^o;  to  all 
ft<itliiiiatio  MiitrvnTi',  aii'l  (o  Lliose  having  ehmnic  bronehitiit.  7!> 
/A«  l-tlltr  tieu  it  itfi'imh  irutaHlirneoiii  relit/,  and  rapid  and  perma- 
m-iit  vttTv. 

Ttiert'  in  literally  no  dixeaiie  {>e<:uliar  to  any  portion  of  tho 
Territory,  and  invafidH  fnnii  abroud  rari'ly  fail  to  rapidly  improve 
nmlcr  the  totuc  inllueneeH  of  the  climate. 

Kotli  to  the  invalid  and  voluptuary,  the  eontoiir  of  nurfaeo 


ftfCirds  (freat  facility  for  ehi>icc  of  temperature  and  density  of  at- 
mosphere. A  ride  of  two  hours  over  tlie  plaini,  always  hanl  and 
smooth,  and  nix  hours  of  mountuin  triivel,  either  liy  private  coii- 


r  the  ni.x-horse coaih, over  mads  pronounced  the  Ijest  of 

th<-  kind  in  tin-  wnrld,  and  ihrou^'h  the  •:ran<Iest  of  scenery, 
carries  one  fn.ni  thi'  >n[nnK'r  ii.iit  iif  the  viilli  y,  tiironjrh  the  iii- 
termeiliatc  prades  <.f  idiniate  li>  an  altitude  where  an  oven-oat  is 
a  eomfiirt  liv  day.  and  a  hlazni^-  fin-  a  lu-ccs^ity  hv  nii.'ht.     liocl 


inns  itn-  found 

oil  all  the  roads  and  scitlcments  with  puldie  and 

private  homes, 

,  havinir  the  relinenietits  as  well  as  the  eonitorls  of 

life,  haifi;  npo: 

1  the  mountains  ten  thousand  f.<«<t  ahove  the  level 

of  the  si-iL 

Within  Con 

venicnt  distam-o  of  the  mountain  scttlf-menls,  cool 

•tn-anis  t'n-sh  1 

IVoin  llie  Miow.  half-hid.Ien  l.v  Howerim;  shrnhsard 
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coal   li.-lds  of  foh.rado,   m.rih  of  the  Arkansas 

Uiver.  have  an 

areaonivi-thousjin-lsipian-  mihs.     The  veins  vary 

;  to  thiriei-n  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  plai 
Snith  Ilouldcr  Owk,  twvnty-three  miles  Ironi  Denver,  eleven, 
overlviny  each  other,  an-  e.xposeil  to  vuw,  3<;i:re<::itiii^  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feel  of  solid  cal.  Professor  F.  Vt  llavien,  V.  S. 
Geologist,  in  his  n-iiort  to  the  t'ommissioner  of  the  General  I.and 
Office,  writes  of  this  locality,  as  follows  r  "I  spent  two  evenings 
ftt  Mr.  Marshall's  honse  huming  this  fuel  in  a  furnace,  and  it 
Ecemed  to  me  that  it  would  prove  to  be  superior  to  onlinary 
western  hituminons  coal,  and  ranks  next  to  anthracrite  for  do- 
mestic pur{>os4-s.  It  is  as  neat  as  anthracite,  leaving  no  stain  on 
the  fingers.  It  produces  no  ollensivc  gas  or  odor,  and  is  thus 
8U|>erior  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  when  brought  into 
general  use  will  lie  a  great  favorite  for  culinary  purposes.  It 
contains   no  dctitructivc  elements,  leaves  very  little  ashes,  no 
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clinkers,  and  produces  no  more  erosive  effect  on  stoves,  grates,  or 
steam-boilers  than  dry  wood." 

Iron. — Iron  ore  (Brown  Ilemalite),  which  yields  seventy  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron,  is  in  close  position  to  the  coal  fields  above 
mentioned,  and  the  area  over  which  it  seems  to  abound,  can  not 
be  less  than  fifty  square  miles.  Indications  of  large  deposits 
have  been  found  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
the  beds  ai)pearing  on  the  Divide — so  called — forty  miles  south- 
eastward from  Denver,  are  only  less  remarkable  in  quantity  and 
richness  than  the  celebrated  "  Iron  Mountain"  of  Missouri. 

llecent  experiments  show  that  the  mineral  fuel  can  be  made 
useful  for  smelting  purposes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
Colorado  will  exert  the  same  influences  over  the  development  of 
the  Great  Central  Region  that  Pennsylvania  does  over  the  con- 
tiguous States. 

Mountain  Regions. — ^The  mountains  stretch  from  north  to 
south  across  the  Territory,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  The  average  height  is  twelve  thousand  feet,  though  many 
of  the  peaks  rise  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  higher. 
The  foot-hills  flank  the  range  on  either  hand  to  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles ;  to  the  eastward  subsiding  into  the  ])lains ;  to  the 
westward  sloping  to  the  base  of  other  and  continuous  ranges  of 
lesser  height  which  fill  the  space  thence  to  the  Pacific.  This 
majestic  range  holds  within  its  folds  the  North,  South,  Middle 
and  San  Luis  Parks,  immense  areas  of  level  land — surrounded  by 
snowy  mountains — each  having  a  soil,  climate,  and  geological 
formation  peculiar  and  distinctive. 

The  l*latte,  Arkansas  and  llio  Grande  rivers,  flowing  westward 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  which  pours  its 
flood  into  the  Pacific,  take  their  rise  in  this  range,  and  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  one  of  its  lofty  ])caks.  The  climate  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  altitude,  and  is  cooler  both  in  summer  and  winter  than 
that  of  the  plains,  yet  the  mines  above  the  town  of  Montgomery, 
at  the  head  of  the  South  Park,  at  an  altitude  of  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  worked  in  winter  without 
serious  inconvenience. 

The  feature  which  first  attracts  attention  is  the  extreme  fertility 
of  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  tlie  mountains.  Where  not  shaded 
by  pine  forests,  luxunant  grasses  enameled  with  flowers;  cover  the 
ground  as  with  a  carpet,  and  the  entire  region  affords  summer 
pasturage,  especially  for  sheep,  superior  in  quality  and  equal  in 
quantitv  to  any  other  similar  extent  of  wild  land  in  the  world. 

On  the  western  slope  the  timber  is  more  dense  and  vigorous, 
and  wild  timothy  and  clover  are  added  to  the  other  grasses.  In 
the  Middle  Park,  hot  sulphur  springs  of  great  capacity,  possessing 
valuable  medicinal  qualities,  abound;  also  thick  veins  of  coal 
resembling  Albertine. 
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Grain  anil  vegetables  aro  nused  without  irrigation,  at  an  altitado 
of  eight  tliousanil  feet,  tlic  rains  produced  liy  the  evaporation  of 
the  Hnov,  whieh  usually  expend  tlicir  force  before  reaching  the 
plain!*,  afTordiiie  nufficiciit  moisture. 

Tlio  timber  line  in  about  eleven  thousand  feet  high,  much  higher 
tlian  on  otbiT  muuiititiiis  in  the  same  latitude ;  an  apparent  ocvi' 
ation  frum  physical  laws,  which  ia  cxptainetl  by  the  great  extent 
and  general  altitude  of  the  inland  plateau,  of  which  this  range  is 
the  creitl.and  which  also  accounts  lor  the  mildnesu  of  tho  winters, 
wliich,  frum  the  altitude  of  tho  country,  would  clao  bo  of  mora 
tlian  Alpine  severity. 

Tliis  mountain  n'gion  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
aixl  lead,  which  arc  <Ui4tiiied,  under  the  influence  of  capital  and 
cheap  lalfor,  to  give  to  tho  American  people  for  all  time,  tho 
monetary  suprvmacy  of  the  comraercial  world. 

Tho  mineral  belt  exteiuU  the  whole  length  of  tho  range,  and 
iDcludeti  thirty  miles  of  each  of  its  flanks,  making  an  aggregate 
of  fourteen  thousand  s<|uare  miles  of  mineral  laniL  In  the  two 
rountics  of  Gilpin  and  C-K-ar  Creek,  alone,  not  less  than  twelve 
thiiu!<and  dintinft  loiles  have  luen  iliscciverr<l  and  rocortleil,  and 
it  is  nafc  ti>  »av  that  of  ^^li^t  nnmbor  then-  are  not  Icsh  than  one 
huiidn.ll  caiiahte  iif  aiinnally  yiiMiiiy:,  under  fiivorahlu  cireuni- 
st,anci*s,  such  as  thi;  cutiinlctiun  of  projected  milroodd  will  secure, 
•500,000  each,  a  total  ot  950,000,000. 


COUNTIES. 

An-vTAitoB  CorsTT  contains  the  city  of  Denver,  the  commoreial 
nnil  [Hditical  capital  of  the  Territory.  The  South  Platte  itiver 
nin*  across  its  wcstuni  front,  a  distance  of  thirty  mili-s,  affonling 
an  abund.-incu  of  wati-r  for  irrij^tiiig  and  manufacturing  purjiosei'. 
Tliu  ]H>pulatiun  is  aliout  hvcu  thousand,  and  tho  vMuatiun  of 
taxatile  pnii-ertv  in  li^J7  was  (;4,(i:!0,G0:t, 

Tliu  Platte  \Vat(;r  Company's  canal,  twentv-four  miles  long, 
latilv  completed  at  a  cost  of  :SliiO,(K)0,  supplies  l)enver  with  water 
for  domestic  jiuriwscfl,  and  will  irrii;;ite  thousands  of  acres  of 
laml  in  thU  and  .■uljoiiiing  counties,  with  a  c:i[«u'itv  for  indelinito 
extension  and  measure  of  usefulness.  The  area  of  fand  within  the 
county  actually  umler  cultivation  is  estimated  at  10,000  aeres. 
The  log  cabin  of  the  pi.meer  settler  has  given  plate  to  the  moilem 
farm-house,  with  its  surroundings,  auil  great  attention  is  being 
paid  to  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

For  want  of  an  irriiratini;  cinal,  fanning  has  to  this  time  been 
restricted  to  the  river  huttonis,  but  llie  completion  of  the  irrigat- 
orks  abovo  mentioned,  ojhjus  an  almost  unlimited  area  for 
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To  demonstrate  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  only  remains  to 
state,  that  sixty  bushels  of  wheat,  sixty-six  bushels  of  barley, 
sixty-five  bushels  of  oats,  and  four  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  have 
been  raised. 

Dkxvku  is  beautifully  situated,  on  a  plain,  at  the  junction  of 
Cherry  Creek  with  the 'South  Platte,  twelve  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  with  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet  above 
tide  level.  The  population  is  about  six  thousand.  Men  from  the 
East  gaze  with  astonishment  on  this  compactly  built,  busy  settle- 
ment, with  the  peculiarities  to  the  full  ot  a  large  city,  standing 
in  the  "  (rn'at  Amerlran  Descrt^^'*  seven  hundred  miles  from  what 
has  hitherto  been  supp<)se<l  the  ulthna  thule  of  inhabitable  land 
on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States. 

Amonij^  the  p!il)lic  buildings  there  are  six  churches,  several  of 
them  imposing  brick  structures,  belonging  to  the  Episcopal,  » 
Methodist,  l>ai)tist,  Presbyterian,  Congrt^gational,  and  Catholic 
80(;ieties  respectively  ;  two  free,  and  sevi»ral  select,  schools.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Kast,  with  Central  City  and  Georgetown  by 
telegraph  lines,  and  is  shortly  to  have  the  same  communication 
with  Santa  Fe,  New  iNIexico. 

There  are  two  first-class  flouring  mills,  nm  by  water,  capable 
of  making  several  hundred  sacks  of  Hour  per  day;  two  planing 
mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  gunsmiths'  and  jewelry  shops,  cabi-       ^ 
net  manufacturers,  ui>holsterers,  &c. 

There  arc  three  daily  papers,  having  also  weekly  editions,  and 
one  weekly  j)aper;  three  first-class  and  many  second-class  hotels; 
three  bridges  sjianning  the  Platte,  costly  and  permanent  struc- 
tures, and  two  over  Cherry  Creek,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $16,000; 
two  tlieaters,  two  public  halls,  and  the  United  States  Branch 
3Iint  buildings. 

Six  lines  of  coaches  leave  every  day  for  the  termini  of  the  rail- 
roads for  Santa  I'Y*  an<l  the  various  mining  towns  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  view  from  Denver  and  vieinitv  is  i^rand.  Pike's  and 
Long's  peaks,  with  over  two  hundred  miles  of  the  ^novrj  Range, 
are  plainly  visible,  and  seen  through  the  clear  mountain  air,  the 
passing  clouds  shailing  in  rapid  succession  and  infinite  variety 
their  seanuMl  and  broken  surfaces,  present  a  panorama  which  beg- 
gars description,  and  is  pronounced  by  all  travelers  uneqnaled 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

l)or«;LAS  Coi'NTY  adjoins  Arapahoe  on  the  soutlu  Tlie  remarks 
on  the  ehnraet(Tisties  of  the  great  Plains  api)ly  to  all  of  this  county, 
except  the  extreme  western  border,  which  is  described  in  the  pro- 
ceiling  paragraph.  The  po]>ulation  is  about  fifteen  hundred,  who 
are  prinei pally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The 
prr)pi)se<l  line  t>f  the  extension  of  the  Union  I*acific  IL  R.,E.  D.  to 
Denver,  bisects  this  county  its  entire  length,  and  the  road,  when 
built,  will  open  an  extensive  market  for  its  lumber  and  coaL 
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GiiJ>i?r  CorsTT  is  the  most  fuinoiis,  as  it  is  the  l>ost  developed, 
of  the  mouiilniii  countien.  Bliu-k  Hawk  ami  Ceutral  City  have  a 
|H))>iilatiiiii  ut'  almut  itevoii  thuiituiiiil  ddiiIx,  Jwelliii<j  ujMin  the  nar- 
row liarilcM  (if  ail  ufflueiit  of  Clear  Creek, 

Tlic  two  towii«  iiiav  !«'  (-Iiisseil  as  one,  for  the  line  of  Reparation 
is  <i»lv  imaginary.  1  hen-  are  two  1>aiik!t,  two  newsiia)>cn>,  wvera! 
fine  ttliurchcn,  ami  many  fine  l)nek  ami  otoiiu  buildings. 

f)ii(*  hiimlred  mining  eom]kanie!<  have  been  formed  in  the  eastern 
eitientm  Ux]ffi  wilhiii  n  radius  of  two  miles  of  Central  City.  Their 
iniiinivements  frnin  n|>  as  follows :  Si\ty-five  stamp  mills 'eontain- 
ing  twelve  hnmlred  and  ten  Ktainps  in  running  onler ;  eight  niilla, 
containing  thre«'  hnndn-d  and  ninety  Htanips  on  the  gronnd  ;  and 
at  Atehison,  Kansax,  not  erected,  tweiity-six  millM,  with  redneing 
vorkri  other  than  stamps,  moiit  of  them  inngnifiet>nt  Htrneturett; 
one  hnndn-d  and  eighty-one  engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  forty- 
five  hiimlnM  hurxe  miwer;  fourteen  mine  pumps,  ranging  in  siic 
from  four  to  ten  inelies;  engine,  slialt,  and  whim  housed  ;  whimR 
and  windlasses  without  number;  and  on  five  of  the  prineinal 
lodef,  shalYs  aggregating  in  dejith  twentv  thousand  feet,  with 
levi-ls  and  iin-liiies  amounting  to  as  nim-li  more.  'Hicm'  lodes 
Inm-  iH'eii  o|K-nvd  liiieallv  on^aii  ai:i:re-,'ale  of  twelve  thouMind 
Mv.ii  hundred  r-.-t,  and  during  the  past  Vear  the  banks  of  Central 
liave  hliipiH'd  east  *l.L'()i>,iiOi)  wonh  of  ul.Id. 

Ci.KAn  CiiKEK  CorxTV  is  onlv  less  lainuus  tti.in  Cili.in  iH-eanse 
less  <l<'vel.nH'd.  It  lias  nniiieroi'is  and  Hrh  g:old  mim-s,  and  the 
wlv.T  l.«l.-s  di>eoven-d  uj-.n  the  main  range  within  the  last  two 
years,  ami  only  luiw  partially  explured,  are  so  rii'li,  numerous,  and 
extensive,  tliat  alone  tln-y  would  make  Colorathi  a  great  mining 
countrv. 

Tli.se  ores  are  s.i  rich  that  tiny  liave  In^en  transimrted  to  the 
Atlantic  nhori',  and  there  riduced  at  a  protlt.  I'lKlcr  practical 
tn-.itinent  the  vleld  has'been  ftl.OOil  to  the  ton,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble t..  d..nbl  thai  Char  Cnek  will  give  Colorado  a  greater  prom- 
inence as  a  silver  than  a  giild-iimdiicing  n^gion. 

(leorsrct.'wn,  the  principal  scttk'iucnt,  having  n  jMipulation  of 
two  thousand  is  situated  up.m  tlie  stream  fn.m  which  ihc  cimntv  is 
named,  din-etly  at  the  base  <.f  tli.'  raii,L;e.  It  has  l>een  built  witliiii 
the  last  two  years,  is  a  brisk,  thriviiii;  plaee,  ami  promises  t"  ho 
the  main  de|K>t  in  t)ie  mounlains  for  disirilmlion  ot  supj'lits.  The 
water-iH.wer  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  cnck  is  gnat,  and 
then-  is  a  cnflicient  area  of  hvel  ground  to  comfortably  accoininu- 
<L»te  a  large  n-sidcnt  iHipulati<m.  Tlie  town  supiwrts  one  news- 
[laiHT  and  pcverid  hutels, 

Pai;k  Cm\TY  Hi's  north  of  Fremont,  and  e.isl  of  nonylas  and 
El  I'asi.  counti<-s,  and  e.mtains  within  its  limits  the  Soutiri'ark,  a 
wimderful  plateau,  entirely  surrounded  l)y  mountains,  aliinil  nitietv 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  thirty  miles.    The  I'ark 
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is  traversed  its  entire  length  by  the  South  Platte  River  and  its  nu- 
merous tributaries,  which  rises  in  the  Snowy  Range  at  the  head 
of  the  Park.  • 

It  contains  the  mining  towns  of  Montgomery,  Buckskin,  Ster- 
ling (Mosquito  District),  Fairplay,  Tarryall,  and  Hamilton.  Large 
amounts  of  gold  have  been  taken  from  the  gulch  or  placer  mines 
of  Fairplay,  Tarryall,  and  Hamilton,  and  they  are  being  success- 
fully worked  the  present  season.  The  quartz  lodes  of  Mosquito, 
Buckskin,  and  Montgomery,  equal  in  richness  those  of  Gilpin  and 
Clear  Creek,  but  have  not  been  as  extensively  worked. 

Lake  County  is  situated  west  of  the  counties  of  Park  and  Fre- 
mont, and  extends  to  the  line  of  Utah,  on  the  west.  California 
and  Colorado  gulches  and  Cash  Creek  in  this  county,  contain 
«ome  of  the  richest  gulch  or  placer  mines  in  the  Territory,  and 
continue  to  yield  liberal  returns  for  labor,  and  in  largely  increased 
amounts. 

The  lodes  of  gold-bearing  quartz  discovered  in  this  county  are 
of  unsurpassed  richness,  and  remarkable  in  extent  and  variety. 
The  ores  generally  contain  free  gold  which  can  be  saved  without 
difficulty  by  the  simplest  process,  thus  relieving  the  miner  from 
all  the  difficulties  encountered  in  working  the  rich  but  refractory 
ores  of  other  portions  of  the  Territory.  The  difficulty  of  access, 
together  with  the  attractions  of  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  has 
heretofore  retarded  the  development  of  this  county,  but  the  means 
of  access  are  no  longer  difficult,  and  a  large  immigration  is  now 
pouring  in,  and  developing  its  resources. 

Summit  County  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  the  Territory  of 
Colorado,  and  is  largor  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  lies 
west  of  the  Snowy  Range  and  north  of  Lake  County,  and  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Middle  Park. 

Tlie  gulch  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Breckinridge  and  upon  the 
tributaries  of  the  Blue  River,  have  been  successfully  worked  since 
1859,  and  in  18C7  yielded  as  much  gold  as  in  any  previous  year. 
Experienced  miners  assert  that  as  a  gulch  or  placer  mining  country, 
Colorado  will  successfully  rival  California  and  Montana.  Gold  and 
silver  lodes  have  been  discovered,  and  worked,  of  great  richness, 
and  have  yielded  liberal  returns.  This  is  especially  true  of  silver 
mining,  to  which  capital  and  labor  are  now  directed,  with  promises 
of  satisfactory  results.  The  silver  lodes  of  Summit  County  prom- 
ise to  place  her  among  the  first  of  silver-mining  regions. 

Jefferson  County  adjoins  Arapahoe,  and  includes  within  its 
limits  agricultural  and  mineral  lands,  the  mountains  and  the 
plains,  and  the  fertile  valley  of  Clear  Creek,  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  Territory.  Golden  City  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  located  upon 
Clear  Creek,  where  that  stream  leaves  tlie  mountains.  Tlie  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Golden  City  is  rich  in  deposits  of  coal  and  iron. 
There  are  six  coal  mines  opened  and  worked.     The  deposits  of 
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flre-claT  are  of  great  volne,  and  an  cxtetuive  manafactoiy  ofpot- 
tcrj',  tiics,  firc-brk'k,  Ac,  is  in  nuucotsful  operation.  Golden  City 
containH  tliret'  tlourin|;  mills,  and  other  evidences  of  prosperity. 

Boulder  County  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts;  the  western 
half  commencing  at  the  foot-hills  and  extetxling  to  the  Snowy 
Itange,  and  contiuns  some  of  the  richest  gold  and  Kilver-bcaring 
lodes  in  the  Territory.  Tlio  discovery  of  the  richest  of  these  lodes 
is  of  n>cent  date,  and  the  work  of  development  has  just  com- 
mence<l. 

Mills  and  reducing  works  arc  being  erected,  and  every  indica- 
tion iinimiscB  rich  results.  The  abundance  of  wood,  timocr,  and 
water,  renders  this  region  very  attractive  and  desirahlc.  TliO 
eastern  half  of  Boulder  County  extends  from  the  foot-hills  easterly 
fifteen  mill's  along  the  vallevfl  of  North  and  South  Boulder,  Left 
Hand,  and  Snhil  Vrain,  with  their  tributaries,  forming  the  most 
deitsely  {wpulated  and  well  cultivate<l  farming  region  in  Colonwlo. 

This  whole  region,  along  the  base  of  the  nioiintams,  is  filled  with 
■  extensive  veins  of  coal  and  iron.  Some  of  these  veins  have  been 
extensively  worked,  and  snp])Iy  the  city  of  Denver  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  wilh  coal  of  an  e\oclU'iit  rjuultty. 

I.ARiMiE  CouNTV  adjoins  Boulder  on  the  north,  and  is  divide<I 
Into  agricultural  and  mininz  Inmls;  the  Intttr  huve  not  I>een 
deveh>i«il  to  any  extent.  Its  agricnlturiil  huuls  .iiv  similar  to 
Ibotic  of  lloulder  Contity,  and  are  traverwed  by  the  Caclio  a  la 
I'oudre,  Big  and  Little  Thom])son  creeks.  Its  population  is  esti- 
mated at  eight  hundred. 

BOuniERN   COLORAtM) 

Embraces  all  that  portioiroftemiorj- lying  south  of  the  "Divide" 
or  ii4'i>aniting  ridge  lietweon  the  waters  of  the  I'latte  and  Ark.in- 
MS  nvent,  and  includes  the  eonntics  of  Kl  I'aso,  Fremont,  Pueblo, 
Huerfano,  Las  Animas,  Costilla,  Conejos,  and  Sagua<'he,  the  first 
five  nnmcil  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkans.is,  and  the  last  three 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ilio  (inmde  Del  Norte. 

All  that  portion  Iving  Miuth  of  the  Arkansas  River  is  what  nrig- 
inallv  K'longed  to  M.xit'o,  and  in  the  or<:anizati»n  of  Culonnlo 
Territorj-  was  taken  fr.mi  New  Slexico.  It  is  mostly  eovered  by 
Spanish  gnmts,  and  a  portion  «C  wliieh  lias  Ken  settled  many 
years.  Irrigation  is  an  essential  j>:irt  <if  fanning,  and  the  labor  is 
mostly  jH'rformeil  by  Mexicans,  Very  few  farms  arc  feneed,  the 
necessity  I>ving  obviali'd  by  the  laws  retjuiring  stock  to  be  herded 
during  the  growing  season. 

Kl  I'.vso  CmxTv. — This  county  extends  from  the  timber  lands 
on  the  "Divide,"  sontlnvard  about  tiOy  miles,  and  includes  the 
iK-autiful  valley  of  the  Fountain  Qui  Itonille  and  its  tributaries. 
The  etuteni  portion  of  the  county  is  on  the  "  plains,"  and  the  west- 
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ern  portion  includes  the  far-famed  "  Pike's  Peak"  and  tlic  moun- 
tains flanking  its  base. 

Colorado  City,  the^county  seat,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Pike's 
Peak,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  its  gigantic  dome,  like  a  villa 
at  the  foot  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  Here  are  the  famous  "  Soda 
Springs,"  boiling  springs,  from  which  the  stream  takes  its  name. 
Here  also  are  the  wondei*ful  porphyritic  rocks  called  the  "Garden 
of  the  Gods."  Fossils  and  petrifications  of  great  size,  beauty,  and 
interest,  are  found  in  immense  quantities.  Colorado  City  contains 
two  flouring  mills,  a  good  school,  and  churches. 

Fkemoxt  County. — This  county  lies  southwest  of  Pike's  Peak, 
and  the  larger  part  is  mountainous.  It  is  bisected,  east  and  west, 
by  the  Arkansas  River,  the  valley  of  M'hich  is  here  narrow,  and 
the  arable  lands  are  somewhat  limited.  The  county  is  well  tim- 
bered, contains  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal,  and  quarries  of  lime- 
stone, freestone,  granite,  marble,  gypsum,  and  other  minerals. 

Canon  City  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  located  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  at  the  point  where  that  river  emerges  from  the  mountains 
through  a  stupendous  rocky  canon.  The  Territorial  penitentiary 
is  located  here. 

Pueblo  County. — This  county  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Arkansas  Vallev,  and  contains  the  largest  amount  of  farming  land 
of  any  county  m  the  Territory.  It  extends  from  the  east  line  of 
Fremont  County  to  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Territory, 
being  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  width.  It  is 
bisected  longitudinally  by  the  Arkansas  River,  and  includes  all 
the  Lower  Huerfano,  from  Captain  Craig's  ranche  to  the  mouth, 
all  of  the  llio  San  Carlos  and  Greenhorn  valleys,  and  about 
twenty-five  miles  in  length  of  the  Lower  Fountain  Qui  Bouille. 
Forts  Reynolds  and  Lyon,  two  permanent  military  posts,  are  in 
this  county. 

In  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  on  the  Lower  Huerfano  are  only 
seven  ranches,  each  ranclie  being  from  three  to  five  miles  square, 
and  each  having  a  population  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred,  mostly 
Mexican  laborers  and  tenants. 

Pueblo  is  the  county  seat,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
five  hundred,  and  is  the  center  of  business  and  trade  for  Southern 
Colorado,  this  trade  amounting  to  over  ^300,000  during  the  last 
year.  There  are  good  schools.  The  Methodist,  Episcopalians, 
and  Baptists  have  churches. 

IIuEUFANO  County. — This  county  includes  the  LTpper  Huerfano 
and  its  branches,  the  Apache  and  the  Cucharas.  It  is  a  fine  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  region,  well  timbered,  extending  into  tho 
mountains,  and  abounding  with  stone  and  coal.  Gold,  silver,  and 
copper  have  also  been  found.  The  famous  Wa-ha-to-yas,  or  Span- 
ish Peaks,  are  in  the  southwest  corner  of  this  county ;  at  the  foot 
of  them  is  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Cucharas.   Colonel  Francisco 


has  tlip  largest  ranche  in  the  Territory,  it  boing  thirteen  miles  in 
It'nirth  along  tl^'  valley,  niid  five  inilcn  in  width. 

Has  Animah  CorsTV. — Tills  county,  wittf  the  conntieB  of  Conc- 
jon  ami  Sasrnache,  form  the  San  Luiw  Park,  a  voat  elevated  basin 
■n  the  niountainK,  liimiiil  by  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  Tliin  coiintv  is  Imiiniled  on  the  Boutli  by  the  line  of  New 
Mexico,  weft  by  tbc  Rio  Grande,  and  cast  and  north  by  the 
mount  ail  IS. 

Fort  (tarland,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  Massachnnettti,  is  a 
militar}'  [kwi  in  the  iiortheni  )«»rt  of  the  county,  late  commanded 
by  the  fatnoiis  Colonel  Kit  Carw»n.  Tlie  county  in  finely  adapted 
to  agrienitiire  .and  stock-raising.  Wheat,  o.itu,  and  potatoes  aro 
the  principal  products.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  min- 
erals are  fonnd  in  the  mountains,  east  and  north,  and  in  many 
pla<ti«  there  are  indications  of  these  mines  having  been  worked 
years  ago  by  the  Spanish.  Population  nearly  two  thousand, 
mostly  S]>anish. 

Covjuos  Ciirirrv. — This  county  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Itio  <Jrandc,  and  is  watennl  by  the  Kio  de  los  Conejos  and  the 
Itin  San  Auti'iiie.  Tlie  population  is  about  fifteen  hundred, 
m^wtty  Spuni^li.  The  county  seat  is  (iauda]on|>e,  and  iilw  the 
liK-ntion  iif  the  I'te  a^enev,  :iud  one  of  a  dozen  or  mi>re  small 
towns  or  Mexi.-an  pliiwis  alon^'  the  Con.-jos. 

S.Kir  AiiiK  (.■inSTY  is  in  tlie  upper  an<l  northwestern  end  of 
the  S:in  l.nis  Valley,  nn.{  on  lH>tli  sidex  of  the  Itio  Grande.  The 
popniiiiion  is  almut  two  hundred  iuid  fifty,  mostly  American. 
Tin-  principal  si-ttUiuent  is  a  (icrman  colony  under  the  lead  of 
Captain  KitIht.  The  eounly  eonlains  fine  traets  of  land,  and  is 
mostly  puhiie  domain,  and  open  for  pren'mption  and  settlement. 
lte<-ent  iliseoveries  i>f  gold  in  this  county  are  attracting  much 
attention. 

All  the  three  last-named  counties  are  jK-rhaps  better  watered 
than  other  arable  i>or(ions  of  the  Territory,  and  offV-r  great  induce- 
ments to  immigration.  The  climate  is  rather  too  cold  for  com, 
but  wheal,  oats,  barley,  putaloes  and  other  vegetables,  are  raised 
to  IK'rfeelion.  Shwp  "and  cattle  arc  raised  and  herded  in  vast 
numlvers,  the  slnanis  are  filled  with  bro.ik  and  salmon  trout,  and 
the  m»iinlains  fiiruisli  game  in  great  plenty,  wiiile  a  greater  ninn- 
tuT  ami  variety  of  wuter-fowt  are  U*  he  found  along  the  Kio 
Graniie  than  in  any  ntlier  part  of  the  Territory.  Tlie  scenery  of 
this  valley  is  as  lieaiilifiil  as  can  be  fonnd  in  America,  and  the 
regiim  is  of  historic  interest,  having  furnished  the  scenes  of  many 
a  Imnler  nmiance,  and  is  the  theaterof  the  classic  age  of  the  tmjj- 

1H-r  life  I'f  Kit  Carson  and  ids  eoni|>eers,  most  of  whom  now  sleep 
K-side  their  liatehcts,  beneath  the  lurf  of  this  ouce  "  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground." 
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GENERAL   REMARKS. 

The  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Division,  has  surveyed  a  branch 
road  deflecting  at  a  point  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Denver, 
so  as  to  strike  the  Arkansas  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Las  Ani- 

.  mas,  or  Huerfano,  and  thence  direct  through  Southern  Colorado  to 
Santa  Fe  and  Arizona,  to  the  Pacific.  The  time  is  not  distant  when 
a  railroad  will  run  parallel  with  the  mountains,  at  their  base,  from 

,  Denver,  via  Santa  Fe,  to  Mexico.  Coal  fields  skirt  the  base  of 
the  mountains  from  the  northern  border  of  Colorado  to  Trinidad. 
Few  efforts  have  as  yet  been  made  to  cultivate  fruit,  but  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  climate  to  fruit  culture  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Currants,  plums,  raspberries,  and  grapes,  grow  spontaneously  in 
immense  quantities.  A  superior  quality  of  native  wine  is  made 
from  the  wild  grape,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  prevents 
the  liability  to  mildew.  Pueblo  County  alone  manufactured  last 
year  from  the  wild  grape,  over  one  hundred  barrels  of  native 
wine. 

The  following  sunmiary  of  the  products  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties exhibits  the  resources  of  that  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  is 
as  near  correct  as  can  be  obtained.  The  data  for  the  products  of 
the  northern  counties  was  not  attainable  except  by  rough  esti- 
mate, and  it  is  not  therefore  presented,  but  will  probably  nearly 
equal  that  of  the  southern  counties : — 

SUMMARY   OF   PRODUCTIONS. 

CoQiities.  Corn,  bush.  Wheat,  bush.  Cattle,  hd.  Sheep,  hd.  Ho^ 

El  Paao 15.000  10.000  2,000  1,000  500 

Fremont 10.000  11.900  1,000  600  250 

Pueblo 600.000  KW.OOO  10,000  20,000         1,000 

HuerCano 100.000  60.000  6.000  5.000  600 

Las  Animas 60,000  100.000  8.000  15,000  500 

Costilla 

Conejos 

SafHiacbe 

Total 675,000         811,900  84,600  72,500        2.750 

The  United  8taU*s  I-And  Office,  located  at  Denver,  furnishes  the  following  as  the  amount  of 
land  entered  at  that  office  during  the  year  1S67,  viz.  :— 

Bl  B.  Land  Warrants,  AcU  of  1847, 1S60, 1S55 46,806  acroiL 

Cash  Series 9,545    ** 

Homestead  Entries,  Act  May  20,1S62 11,608    ** 

Filings  made  and  settled  upon,  about 70,000    *• 

Total 187,464  acre*. 

(Signed)  K  O.  n0LM£S,  Regiflter. 

There  are  two  other  land  offices  in  the  Territory,  from  which 
no  report  has  been  received. 

Prices  of  Provisions  and  Living. — Bacon,  hams,  and  sides, 
25c. ;  lard,  26c. ;  butter,  65c. ;  coffee,  35c. ;  corn,  4a  ;  meal,  5c. ; 
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flonr,  t6  to  tO  per  100"  ponnde;  potatoes,  3c, ;  eaf:ar,  25c;  sirup 
motftMt!!,  *2  to  t2,75  jKT  gallon;  ti'an,  42  to  ^2.50;  beef,  12J 
to  20c.;  boani,  JUT  week,  from  #5  to  (110, 

pBirEs  OP  Laiior. — Ordinary  fanii  handa  obtain  from  thirty 
to  sixty  dollars  jut  month.  Mechanics  from  five  to  eight  dollars 
jier  day,  Sorvaiit  i^irls  from  si'vcn  to  ten  dollars  per  week,  and 
all  classes  of  labor  is  in  gooil  demand. 

Il"rTi->t  OF  TiiAVEu— The  Chicago  anil  Northwcwtern  Rail- 
road from  Chicago  v»  Omah.i,  connects  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Jtailroud  at  that  point.  A  diiily  lino  of  packets  runs  from  St 
Louis  to  St,  Joseph.  The  Pacific  R,  11,  runs  to  San  Francisco 
without  change  of  cars.  The  Denver  Pacific  Railroad  will  con- 
noet  witli  that  road  at  Cluiyenne.  Daily  stages  now  nm  from 
Cheyenne  to  Denver.  Tin-  Union  Pacific  Itailroad,  Eastern 
Division,  is  computed  to  Anteloix' — 2U0  miles  east  of  Denver, 
and  is  Wing  rapidly  con«<triieted  toward  Denvfr.  This  road  con- 
nects at  Kansas  City  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  Kailroad,  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Josejili  Kaitroad,  and  the  Xorth  Missouri  Railroad, 
and  the  ]>ackets  upon  the  Missouri  Kiver,  affording  pronqit  con- 
nections with  Chteasjo  and  St.  I.ouis.  The  Utiiicd  Status  Ex- 
press Comianv  run  rc-.ilar  dailv  ci^.eh.s  fr..ni  the  end  ..f  the 
road  to  Deiivii,  The  >;ve  Knrw'anling  (.-..inpany  advi-rtii^e  that 
thev  have  over  two  hun.fn.-d  t  '  "  '  '      " 

Union  Paeiti.-  lEailroad,  Eastei 
rill  Smoky  Hill  rente,  thus  foi 
transportation  fmm  St.  I...1; 
York,  Hoston,  (,'iucinnati,  Clii( 
to  Denvi 
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C01CRESPON'UEN<-R, 

Pueblo,  CoLOR,\no,  August  25,  1868, 
F,   B,   OODDARD,  Esq. :  — 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  July  17,  to  Dr.  Waggoner,  has  been 
handed  me,  with  rcpiest  to  answer. 

1st.  In  Colorado,  all  agriiultnro  is  produced  by  irriixation. — 
Tmo,  wc  have  rains — sometimes  siittieient  to  grow  the  crops. 
But  no  one  will  attempt  to  farm  without  first  being  assured  of 
water  in  the  ditch. 

Farming  lands  can  l>o  had,  and  are  ehca|>  in  this  county,  in 
projwriion  to  what  they  yield,  and  compared  with  lands  East. 

2(1.  Labor,— Workmen  arc  not  plenty.   Farm  bands  get  from 
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$35  to  $50  per  month  and  board.  We  are  well  supplied  with 
meclianics.     Their  wages  range  from  $4  to  $6  per  day. 

3d.  Climate  and  healthfulness,  excellent.  The  Arkansas  Val- 
ley is  unsurpassed.  We  have  the  cool,  pure,  mountain  atmos- 
phera     Winters  are  mild. 

4th.  All  kinds  of  grains  and  vegetables  are  produced,  easily 
and  abundantly.     Wiieat,  oats,  corn,  &c.,  are  fine. 

6th.  Market.  No  established  market.  Home  consumption, 
supplying  mines,  military,  &c.,  &c.  Transportation  all  done  by 
different  kinds  of  teams,  and  cheap. 

6th.  Schools  and  churches  have  been  scarce,  but  are  becoming 
fairly  started. 

7th.  Our  people  come  mostly  from  the  Northern  States: 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  so  on  east  We 
have  a  fair  share  of  foreigners. 

This  text  which  I  have  hastily  given  you,  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. We  have  a  good  county — unsurpassed  for  cattle  and  stock- 
growing.  All  kinds  of  stock  are  higher  than  East.  Cattle  feed 
well  the  year  round  on  the  prairies,  and  do  well. 

Yours  respectfully,  U.  B.  HOLLO  WAY. 

Denver,  Juli/  29,  1868. 

Fred.  B.  Goddard  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send 
you  the  information  you  seek,  in  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
prepared  from  statistics  obtained  from  various  sources.  It  con- 
tains the  answers  to  all  the  questions  propounded — with  a  few 
exceptions.  I  would  state  that  the  rains  of  the  present  summer 
have  been  as  seasonable  as  in  the  States,  and  very  good  crops 
could  have  been  made  from  tlie  bottom  lands  of  Platte,  Cherry 
Creek,  Clear  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Kalston,  and  Boulder  creeks, 
without  irriijation 

The  present  growing  crops  of  Spring  Wheat  (which  is  the 
only  kind  of  wheat  raised  in  Colorado),  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  and  vegetables  of  every  description  can  not  be  sur- 
passed in  any  country  (havinrr  resided  twenty-one  years  in 
Western  Missouri,  I  know  what  1  am  saying). 

Young  potatoes  can  be  bought  for  1^  to  2  cents  per  pound  at 
the  present  time,  and  wheat  can  not  bring  more  than  2  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  Territory 
was  settled. 

The  farming  lands  near  Denver  are  owned  by  those  who  are 
occupying^  them,  and  a  great  deal  of  land  on  the  elevated  parts, 
between  Denver,  thirteen  miles  from  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
and  Golden  City,  the  first  mining  town  as  you  enter  the  moun- 
tains, has  been  pre-empted,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  now  in 
cultivation — irrigated  from  Clear  Creek,  a  mountain  stream  pass- 
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ttig  by  OnlJcti  City,  and  emptying  into  the  Platte  four  miles  north- 
Tut-ct  iif  UonviT,    Ab  to  tlie  value  of  lamlii,  1  am  unable  to  give 
you  much  information — the  value  (le{)eii<liiig,  to  a  great  degree, 
upon  the  facility  for  irrigation  and  the  improvements  thereon. 
All  of  which  in  respectfully  submitteil, 

K.  G.  BUCKINGHAM. 


GoLDEx  City,  Colobado,  Aitffust  9,  1868. 
Mr.  P.  R  Goddard: — 

Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Danforth,  our  postmaster, 
to  answer  your  i|He»f ions.     I  will  do  so  to  the  best  of  mv  ability. 

Ist.  Fanuiiig  land  varies  in  price  in  consequence  of  the  im- 

Sirovcmeuts  uixin  them,  of  fencing,  irrigating  ditches,  farilities 
or  water,  and  the  buildings.  The  price  of  unimproved  land  is 
from  #1.2*  to  #2.50  per  acre;  improvfd,  from  #5  to  $50  per  acre. 

2iL  TjilHtr  is  ratliiT  scarce,  csiM'cially  farm  laborers.  Wages 
arc,  for  tiirms,  from  >40  per  ininilh  to  *2  jkt  day  ;  for  miacm,  from 
|i3  to  ♦4.50  [H'r  day. 

;(i|.  (.'limate  is  drj-,  wholesome,  and  temperate;  our  great 
altitude  deprives  us  of  dew  and  fogs  in  summer,  but  gives  us 
o|>cii,  ilrv  winters;  snow-tali  is  but  Vijrlit  all  winter  until  March 
and  .\pnl,  then  heavy  suiiws,  oecasioually  thn'c  feet  dwp,  are  of 
common  occum-nw,  and  although  of  short  duration,  yet  no 
damage  of  frost  is  apparent  to  crojw  or  grass  from  the  snow. 

4th.  Com  is  n<)t  a  general  staple — uht-at,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
potat<H-s  are  raised  ever)- when.',  from  7,700  feet  above  the  sea  to 
the  h.weft  valleys — vegetables  are  excellent.  Wheat  is  worth 
from  4  to  s  cents  ]>er  {munil ;  oat«,  5  cents;  rye  is  worth  4  to 
T  ceitts ;  ]K>tatoes,  3  cents ;  barley,  5  to  8  cents. 

.ith.  Our  best  market  is  the  mining  region;  the  next  best  is 
Dakota  anil  Wyoming  Territories. 

(llh.  Si'hools  arc  excellent ;  churches  everywhere, 

7tli.  Nationality,  mostly,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylv.tnia, 
Indiana,  Miimesota,  Illiuois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas — many 
foreigners. 

Yours, 

E.  W.  BEUTIIOrD,  A.  M., 
Acting  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  CoL  Ter. 


WYOMING. 

The  new  Territory  of  Wyoming  was  organized  in  the  sum- 
mer  of  the  present  year  (1868).  It  is  bounded  as  follows :  on 
the  north  by  Montana ;  on  the  south  by  Colorado ;  on  the  east 
by  Dakota  and  Nebraska;  and  on  the  west  by  Idaho  and 
*  Utah.  It  lies  between  the  41st  and  45th  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  embraces  about  one-third  of  what  formerly  constituted  the 
Territory  of  Colorado.  The  Black  Hills  pierce  the  center 
of  the  Territory  from  its  southern  limits,  and  the  Rocky, 
Medicine  Bow,  and  Uintah  mountains  form  a  part  of  its  south- 
em  and  western  boundaries.  Portions  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota 
were  appropriated  in  the  construction  of  Wyoming. 

The  name  of  "  Lincoln  "  was  first  proposed  for  this  new 
Territory,  in  honor  of  our  martyred  President,  but  "  Wyo- 
ming" (from  the  lndiB,n  MaughwauwamCy  signifying  ^^  large 
plains,")  was  finally  adopted.  It  is  a  euphonious  name,  and 
appropriate  to  the  Territory  in  its  significance. 

The  rapid  advancement  of  the  Pacific  Kailroad,  and  the 
magical  growth  of  towns  and  cities  along  its  route,  were  the 
chief  impulses  to  this  new  territorial  organization.  The  city 
of  Cheyenne,  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills,  boasts 
a  population  of  4,000.  Eighteen  months  ago  its  site  was  a 
wilderness,  the  home  of  the  coyote  and  prairie-dog — now  its 
thronged  streets  and  crowded  warehouses  exhibit  all  the 
characteristics  of  rapid  commercial  advancement  and  pros- 
perity. Numerous  banking  houses,  several  large  hotels, 
two  or  three  daily  newspapers,  and  every  trade  and  profession 
here  find  a  profitable  field  for  enterprise. 

The  topography  of  Wyoming  maybe  described  as  an  exten- 
sive rolling  plain,  broken  at  intervals  by  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  which  stretch  across  the  Territory  in  several  direc- 
tions.   The  Wind  Biver  chain  starts  from  the  western  bound- 
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try,  and  penetrates  nearij  lialf  the  distance  to  its  eastern 
limit«.  These  ranges  are  flanked  on  either  side  hy  vast  tables 
and  plains,  some  of  tliem  veil  watered,  and  nearly  all  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses.  The 
^•icinity  of  Bridger's  Pass,  and  the  valley  of  Bitter  Creek,  are 
exceptions  to  tlie  general  fertility  of  the  Territor}'.  Here 
dearth  and  desolation  reign  sapreme,  Tlie  liills  and  moan- 
tains  are  covered  with  ashes  and  ecorifc,  and  all  around  are  the 
grand  and  gloomy  evidences  of  the  volcanic  disturbances 
which  at  some  former  period  devastated  and  wasted  Uiia 
r^on.  Even  tho  siige  brush,  capable  of  a  thrifty  growth  in 
tlie  sands  of  the  '*  Desert,"  hero  struggles  for  a  sickly  existence. 

Soil. — A  very  large  portion  of  Wyoming  mnst  be  suscepti- 
ble of  protitiil>le  cultivation  and  development.  The  Laramie 
Plains,  immediately  wcft  of  tho  Black  Hills  arc  as  ready  to-day 
for  tho  plow  and  tlio  K]miie  as  the  fertile  prairies  of  Illinois. 
The  soil  is  oxiclltnt,  conHJstiiig  of  n  windy  loam,  and  graea 
grows  iiiiii't  luxuriantly.  In  soino  districts  there  arc  nninorous 
stream^i,  while  in  others  there  is  at  tinu>3  a  st-arcity  <'f  water. 
But  tho  rains  nro  frequent  and  op{>ortune,  and  od  a  grazing 
rt^on  this  Territory  presents  most  fnvorultlo  advantages. 

MrNKB.M.s. — In  the  Sweetwater  Valley,  and  along  the 
sources  of  Wind  liivtr,  important  discoveries  of  gold  have 
been  mai.le,  and  niniors  are  current  of  immense  yields  ob- 
tained by  a  party  of  minors  who  carefully  sought  to  conceal 
from  tho  publiu  tlie  large  product  of  a  single  winter's  oper- 
ations. It  is  well  known,  liowever,  that  rich  ledges  of  the 
precious  metals  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  PiiS'^;  and 
without  diiiibt,  another  twelvemonth  will  develop  sufficient 
to  establish  the  claim  of  Wyoming  to  nuik  among  the  great 
gold -producing  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range. 

The  districts  where  gold  has  been  found  are  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  tho  Pacific  Railroad,  and  aro  easily  accessible  at 
all  seasons. 

Immense  coal  and  iron  l>eda  have  l>een  discovered  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  lime  and  gypsam  are 
Kbondaut.     I^ead  and  copper  also  exist,  and  certain  portions 
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of  the  Territory  are  rich  in  oil  springs.  Numerous  salt  springs 
have  been  discovered,  some  of  which  have  been  worked 
profitably. 

Timber. — The  supply  of  timber  in  Wyoming,  especially 
along  its  southern  boundary,  is  inexhaustible.  The  Black 
Hills — so  called  from  the  density  of  their  foliage  of  ever- 
greens, which  at  a  distance  present  almost  an  inky  appearance 
— are  covered  with  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock,  while  the  Medi- 
cine Bow,  Elk,  and  Uintah  mountains,  are  feathered  almost  to 
their  summits  with  the  pine,  the  spruce,  and  the  cedar.  The 
Big  and  Little  Laramie,  and  the  Medicine  Bow  and  North 
Platte  rivers,  at  high  stages  of  water,  afford  excellent  facili- 
ties for  rafting  lumber  to  the  interior  and  sparsely  timbered 
portions  of  the  Territory. 

The  climate  of  Wyoming  is  almost  unsurpassed  for  salu- 
brity and  healthfulness.  The  winters  are  mild  and  open, 
and  in  many  parts  stock  feed  and  fatten  upon  the  standing 
grasses,  requiring  no  shelter  from  November  to  April.  In 
Colorado,  where  the  climate  is  like  that  of  Wyoming,  cattle 
have  been  driven  in  midwinter  direct  from  the  plains  where 
they  were  feeding,  to  the  shambles,  producing  beef  of  the 
sweetest  and  juiciest  quality. 

The  rapid  and  prosperous  growth  and  development  of 
Wyoming  Territory  is  already  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
people  have  effected  a  territorial  organization  under  a  liberal 
constitution,  guaranteeing  to  every  man  the  riglits  of  citizen- 
ship. Wyoming  offers  superior  and  rapidly  increasing  attrac- 
tions to  the  farmer  and  stock- raiser.  Although  her  lands  are 
yet  unsurveyed,  and  undisturbed  by  wild  speculation,  there  is 
no  bar  to  settlement  upon  her  broad  plains  and  beautiful 
savannas,  and  all  the  advantages  involved  in  the  Homestead  and 
Pre-emption  laws  can  be  secured  without  difficulty.  Violence 
and  disorder,  which  have  so  often  characterized  the  early  set- 
tlement of  our  mineral  regions,  are  fast  giving  place  in  Wyo- 
ming to  the  irresistible  influences  of  lawful  and  peaceful 
industry.  Already  the  germs  of  a  splendid  State  have  taken 
root  around  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  young  tendrils  are  noor- 
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iehfid  by  rettoarcea  and  natoral  advantageB  which  promise  to 
rival  thoee  of  any  other  r^ion  of  the  far  West.  Ere  long  the 
weetvanl  tending  engine,  freighted  with  thouaands  of  eagt-r 
emigranU,  will  paoBe  at  Wyoming  to  dischat^o  its  precions 
Larden.  Before  the  advancing  footsteps  of  civilization  the 
Indian  inuet  retire.  Ilis  hunting-grounds  will  be  tnmed  mU> 
cornfields,  and  the  smoke  of  his  wigwam  superseded  by  the 
rising  inoeiue  of  a  thonfland  hearth-fires. 


DAKOTA. 

Many  Indian  traditions  assert  that  the  sacred  birthplace 
of  the  primal  ancestors  of  all  the  red  men  who  now  inhabit 
the  earth  was  at  the  Red  Pipe-stone  Quarry,  aboat  a  hnndred 
miles  northward  from  Yankton,  the  capital  of  Dakota.  The 
wandering  Sioux  of  the  plains  held  that  the  Great  Spirit  first 
formed  man  from  a  piece  of  this  pipe-stone.  Other  tribes 
believed  that  the  "  great  freshet "  left  alive  but  one  person,  a 
virgin.  Upon  the  sacred  quarry  she  was  delivered  of  twins, 
whose  father  was  a  war-eagle,  and  thus  the  earth  was  peo- 
pled. 

Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  Indian's  symbol  of  peace  is 
the  pipe-stone  calumet — the  flesh  of  their  ancestors — and  that 
the  quills  of  the  war-eagle  decorate  the  heads  of  their  bravea 

Many  historians  and  travelers  tell  us  that  the  tribes  who 
roamed  and  warred  from  the  Ohio  northward  to  the  great 
lakes,  and  westward  to  the  mountains,  all  sprang  from  the 
race  of  Dakotas,  or  "  friendly  people,"  whose  largest  villages 
and  choicest  hunting-grounds  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Territory. 

The  first  white  men  ever  known  to  have  penetrated  these 
regions  were  two  young  Canadians,  who  made  a  trip  thither  in 
the  year  1654,  to  obtain  furs. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  published 
in  the  year  1835,  at  Dubuque,  in  what  was  then  Wisconsin 
Territory.  From  this  vast  region  have  since  been  created, 
Iowa  in  1838,  Minnesota  in  1849,  Nebraska  in  1854,  Dakota 
in  1801,  Idaho  in  1863,  and  Montana  in  1864. 

In  1858,  about  16,000,000  acres  of  land  Ijnng  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory,  and  watered  by  the  Big  Sioux,  James, 
Missouri,  and  Niobrara  rivers,  were  purchased  from  the  In- 
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diuu,  OD  condition  that  they  wonld  remove  to  their  reserra- 
tiun  near  Furt  Randall.  According  to  Mr.  M.  K.  Armstboko, 
of  Yankton,  in  his  excellent  little  "Hiatot7  of  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Idaho," — 

Here  begins  the  date  of  permanent  aettloment  in  Diikota,  when 
the  retreating  red  race  looked  back  upon  tlic  advancing  Hentinels 
of  civilization  wtio  liad  come  to  Hubduc  the  wiiiU,  and  adoni  our 
rivers  with  thriving  villages.  And  here  we  commence  tlic  written 
hintory  of  Dakota's  white  race,  entabliahed  in  a  land  where  "  wild 
tri1>ea  of  men  have  marelied  their  armies  over  our  towns  and 
fields,  and  fierce  battles  hove  been  funght  whore,  ore  long,  chiirclies 
may  rear  their  spires,  and  our  plowshares  turn  furrows  amidst 
the  graves  of  buried  races,  andf  our  children  play,  porhai>8,  where 
generations  of  children  have  played  before." 

Seareely  had  the  Indians  removed  from  their  old  hunling- 
grnuiids  when  settlers  began  to  enter  iho  Territory  and  erect 
Uieir  western  eabins. 

In  IHoO,  the  first  whito  families  scttWd  in  the  counties  of  Union, 
Cby,  ami  Yankton. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  ISOl,  President  Buchanan  approved  tho 
bill  givinjj  to  D.tkuta  a  territorial  govenmient.  Tlic  news  did 
not  reach  Yankton  wntil  the  i:tth  of  the  month,  and  on  that  day 
bats,  hurrahs,  and  town  l<>ls"went  up"  to  greet  tho  dawning 
future  "f  the  gnat  Northwest.  Under  its  new  bonndarics  tho 
Territory  comprised  all  of  tho  iirescnt  Territory  of  Montana  and 
the  eastern  bIojh;  of  Maho,  and  eontaiuwl  alwut  350,000  sipiare 
,  miles.  It  wos  lioundcd  on  llie  north  by  the  liritish  line,  east  by 
Minni-sota  and  Iowa,  and  smitli  by  tho  Iowa  line  ond  the  Mis- 
souri, Niobrara,  and  Turtle  Hill  rivenf  up  to  and  along  the  forty- 
third  panillel  of  latitude  to  the  Hooky  dloimtmus  thence  along 
the  Snowy  Range  to  Hritish  America. 

Dakota,  thus  established,  constituted  the  largest  Territory  in 
(he  United  States,  and  afforded  a  river  navigation  of  more  than 
'2,i->n  niilett.  Tlie  {Mipulation  of  tho  Territory,  by  a  census  taken 
at  that  time,  was  •2,402. 

During  tho  summer  of  lfl62  the  first  discovery  of  gold  had  been 
made  in  western  Dakota,  within  the  present  Territories  of  Idaho 
an<l  Montana. 

Idaho  was  erected  into  a  Territory  on  tho  3d  of  Mareh,  1803, 
and  ill  1X6-1  Montana  was  oreatei]  out  of  eastern  Idaho. 

Tlirough  tho  midst  of  our  entire  border  the  Almighty  has 
tne^il  the  water-course  of  ono  of  the  mightiest  rivers  on  tho  con- 
tinent, rising  among  clitls  of  eternal  frost,  and  bearing  upon  iirt 
bosom  tho  wealth  of  mountains,  the  commerce  of  the  valleys,  and 
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harvest  of  the  plains,  southward  to  the  seas.  Not  fire  years  of 
its  organized  existence  have  yet  elapsed,  and  notwithstanding  the 
terrors  of  a  three  years'  relentless  Indian  war  in  our  midst,  the 
people  of  our  Missouri  Valley  have  steadily  advanced  to  a  per- 
manent degree  of  prosperity,  with  churches  and  schools  and  all 
the  attendants  of  an  enlightened  community. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  recent  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  of  Dakota,  appointed  to  collect  infor- 
mation respecting  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing 
resources  of  the  Territory : — 

Dakota  Territory  occupies  the  most  elevated  section  of  country 
between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  forming,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  water-shed  of  the  two  great  basins  of  North 
America — the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  tributaries 
of  Hudson  Bay.  Tlius  within  the  limits  of  Dakota  are  found  the 
sources  of  rivers  running  diametrically  opposite ;  those  flowing 
northward  reach  a  region  of  eternal  ice,  while  those  flowing  south- 
ward pass  from  the  haunts  of  the  grizzly  bear  and  the  reffion  of 
wild  rice  through  the  cotton-fields  and  the  sugar  plantations  of 
the  Southerner,  until  their  waters  are  mingled  with  the  blue  waves 
of  the  Gulf 

The  general  surface  of  the  country  east  and  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri is  a  beautiful,  rich,  undulating  prairie,  free  from  marsh, 
swamp,  or  slough ;  traversed  by  many  streams  and  dotted  over 
with  innumerable  lakes  of  various  sizes,  whose  wooded  margins, 
and  rocky  shores,  and  gravelly  bottoms  afford  the  settler  the  purest  ^ 
of  water,  and  give  to  the  scenery  of  the  Territory  much  of  its  * 
interest  and  fascination.  West  of  the  Missouri  the  country  is 
more  rolling,  and  gradually  becomes  broken,  hilly,  and  finally 
mountainous,  as  the  western  limits  are  reached  and  terminated  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  mighty  Missouri  runs  through  the  very  heart  of  our  Ter- 
ritory, and  gives  us  more  than  one  thousand  miles  of  navigable 
water-course,  thus  giving  us  the  facility  of  cheap  water  trans- 
portation, by  means  of  which  we  can  bear  away  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  our  rich,  luxuriant  lands  to  Southern  markets,  and  receive 
in  exchange  the  trade  and  commerce  of  all  climes  and  lands. 

We  have,  located  on  the  Missouri,  Big  Sioux,  Red  River  of  the 
North,  Vermillion,  Dakota,  Niobrara,  millions  and  millions  of 
acres  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  lands  to  be  found  any- 
where within  the  bounds  of  the  National  Government.    * 

We  have,  combined,  the  pleasant  salubrious  climate  of  southern 
Minnesotai  and  the  fertility  of  central  Illinois. 


MIMEBALS. 

Coal. — On  the  MiBsouri  River  at  Fort  Rice,  coal  has  been  dis- 
covurfd  in  yn-at  iibuiiiiance,  nomo  veins  irom  ten  to  fiftten  fwl 
thii'k.  •  •  •  Good  cannt'l  coal,  ur  bituiuinoiiit  coal,  liax  been 
disi'overt-il  verj^  rt-cftitly  on  tlie  Dakota  Kivi-r,  about  forty  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  \  aiikton,  near  Fort  do  Itocho ;  aUo  Home 
specimens  on  the  IJijj  Sioux  Kiver. 

Ino.v, — There  in  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  iron  ore  in  Dakota 
Territory.  •  •  *  It  or(i|is  out  on  the  ^lissouri  River  from 
Bijou  hills  to  above  Fort  Sully,  a  di.ilance  of  one  hundred  mil<.« 
— the  beds  in  some  [jlaces  fifty  fcot  thick  and  inexhaustible. 

Clays,  &i: — There  ia  nbuni^ance  of  clay  that  will  make  the  best 
of  brick ;  on  the  llii;  Sioux,  exteniHng  to  the  noted  Red  l*ii>e-8tone 
Quarry,  abundunce  of  white  marl,  that  would  make  brick  of  great 
ht-anty,  n-seinblinii  the  eclehratiil  ^lilwaukee  brick,  only  of  more 
vBriable  oolorH.  At  Sioux  Falls,  on  the  Big  Sioux  River,  and  ai 
Fort  de  Rot^he,  on  the  Dakota  Kiver,  there  is  abundance  of  red 
•and-tone  tluit  miikes  nn  exiellfnl  lmitdiii<r  sUmc.  Tliere  U 
m..re  ..r  less  limesii.tii-  on  all  •<f  the  streams  of  Dakota,  and  very 
fair  building  tijulnr  on  ttnot  of  the  i^lreams. 

ItivKHS  OK  Dakoia.— Tiie  .Missouri  River  extends  a  thousand 
ailw  Uirough  the  Terriiuiy,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  the 
iotii*  Anance,  and  hundreds  ot  miles  above :  the  river  m  from 
oM-hair  to  one-lhird  of  a  mile  wide,  and  Dr.  J.  V.  llayden,  U.  S. 
Ueologist,  Kivs  ihus  of  it  in  his  n.')iort  of  the  Missouri  country: 
"The  bniiKl  iHiitoin  jirairies  of  the  .Missouri,  are  of  inexhaustible 
fertility,  sustainiri;j;  a  vegetation  varialde  in  its  character  ami  of 
enormous  growth;  the  ujihiiid  jiniirii's  possess  a  soil  coin|>oscd  of 
yellow  mari  well  ad;i|ited  to  jiuneulture  and  grazing."  This 
itn-am  is  Well  limliered  almost  its  eniii-e  Iciigtiu 

Tlie  Big  Si.>ux  River  i.s  two  hundred  miles  long,  a  clear  run- 
ning stream  of  clear  water,  and  (pnte  well  timl>ered  ;  this  beauti- 
ful valU-y  can  not  Ik-  surjiassi..!  for  fertility  of  soil  and  the  variety 
and  luxurianee  of  itt  vegetation ;  the  liott'om  lands  on  this  stream 
an:fr<iinalialf  to  three  miles  wiile,  and  bears  an  enormous  growth 
of  bhii~joint  irr:L-;s,  which  ni.ikes  hav  of  an  exeelletit  »|uality. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Big  Sioux,  may  !«■  said  of  the 
I>iki>ta  and  Vennilliou  rivers,  except  that  there  is  not  so  much 
timlit-r  as  on  the  Sioux,  and  the  soil  not  quite  as  good  on  the 
I>akota  Riveras  on  the  Sioux,  altlxmgh  of  a  very  good  i|uality. 


1  well  adapted  to  stock-growing.     As  to  the  character  anil  de- 
Li*.n  of  the  other  streaiiis,  we  shall  (|uote  from  Lieut.  \Varr 
'he   Big  Cheyeinu'  is  a  most  important  river,  and  has 


scniiti 

extreme  sourpe  west  of  the  Black  Mills,  which  its  two  main  branch' 
es  iucluHe.      These   forks    are   supplied  by  numerous   streams 
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from  the  mountains,  and  they  unite  in  about  longitude  102**  20', 
the  river  flowing  into  the  Missouri  in  latitude  44®  48'.  In  its 
lower  course  I  am  informed  there  is  fertile  land  on  its  banks,  and 
there  are  considerable  areas  in  and  around  the  Black  Hills.  The 
Cheyenne  River  can  be  rafted,  and  the  stream  that  comes  from  the 
hills  could  be  used  to  drive  the  logs  down  the  river,"  and  thus 
a  way  is  opened  to  this  fine  supply  of  timber. 

"  White  Earth  River  has  generally  an  open  well- wooded  valley, 
with  fine  soil  and  luxuriant  grass.  Any  one  who  travels  in  Ne- 
braska will  always  feel  rejoiced  when  he  reaches  the  banks  of  this 
beautiful  stream.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  Brules.  It  has 
numerous  branches,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  the  South  Fork. 
The  pine  on  White  River  and  its  tributaries  is  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  that  on  the  Niobrara.  This  stream  has  been  used  by 
traders  to  boat  down  their  furs.  I  believe  it  can  also  be  used  to 
raft  down  the  pine  timber  on  its  banks  and  branches."  Lieut. 
Warren  speaks  very  favorably  of  the  Niobrara  River,  which  is 
partly  in  our  Territory,  that  there  is  considerable  pine  timber  on 
its  banks  and  branches,  and  much  good  land  and  excellent  water. 

The  Red  River  of  the  North  rises  in  Lake  Travers,  and  flows 
north  380  miles  to  the  British  possessions,  is  a  navigable  stream 
its  entire  distance,  well-wooded,  and  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  fertility. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  small  streams,  some  of  which  have 
abundance  of  timber,  and  a  good  soil,  and  clear  running  water. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  lakes  in  East  Dakota  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  and  with  their  sylvan  associations  form  the  promi- 
nent charm  of  its  rural  landscape.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
timber  on  some  of  these  lakes  surrouiidod  with  a  good  soil,  water, 
and  plenty  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  same.  All  the  streams 
of  Dakota  abound  in  delicious  fisli  of  many  varieties. 

Soiu — The  prevailing  soil  of  Dakota  is  a  dark,  calcareous,  sandy 
loam,  containing  a  various  intermixture  of  clay,  abounding  in 
mineral  salts,  and  an  organic  ingredient  derived  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  for  long  ages  of  growth 
and  decay.  The  earthy  materials  of  our  soil  are  minutely  pul- 
verized, and  the  soil  is  everywhere  light,  mellow,  and  sponffv; 
while  its  sandy  predominance  makes  our  soil  very  early.  'The 
upland  soil  of  East  Dakota  can  not  be  surpassed  for  fertility  and 
the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation. 

Crops. — Your  committee  have  been  unable  to  get  any  accurate 
information  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  crops  per  acre,  but 
from  their  own  personal  observation,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
no  State  or  Territory  surpasses  Dakota  in  the  yield  of  their  croj)S 
per  acre,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  the  average  yield  of  w^heat 
per  acre  is  twenty-five  bushels;  oats,  forty-five;  corn,  between 
fifty  and  sixty;  potatoes,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  All 
vines  and  garden  vegetables  yield  bountiftilly. 
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But  for  raiung  wheat,  Dakota,  w©  believe  is  not  equaled  by 
Miy  State  or  Temtory  in  the  Union,  Our  dry,  pure  atniu!j|)here 
u  what  is  required  for  the  perfection  of  this  grain ;  the  bent  wlieat 
gmwii  in  tlic  world  ih  the  wheat  grown  on  the  H<k1  Kiver,  with- 
in the  limits  of  Dakota.  The  inhabitants  of  that  section  claim 
xixty  bushels  as  an  average  yield  i>cr  aere,  and  the  wheat  weiRha 
from  wxty-five  to  seventy  pounds  per  bushel.  Every  one  ttaat 
bii-icver  wf-n  any  of  the  Ked  Uiver  wlieat  pronounced  it  the  finest 
they  ever  saw.  And  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  jrartion 
of  our  Territory  will  yield  equally  as  well:  some  farmers  have  told 
your  committee  of  a  yield  of  one  hundred  and  four  bushels  of 
jwtatoes  from  one  and  one-fourth  bushels  of  seed,  and  com  at 
one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

Till  BTocE-aaownio  business. 

Dakota  is  the  finest  field  in  the  world  for  stock-growing.  It 
•tandx  prominent  above  all  other  countries  as  the  best  tor  the 
production  of  grass.  "The  grasses,"  says  Farrcy,  "are  proverbi- 
ally in  iierfcction  only  in  northern  and  eold  regions.  It  in  in  the 
north  alone  that  wi>  niise  animals  from  meadows,  and  arc  cnabU'd 
to  keep  them  tat  and  in  good  i-ouditiun  without  grain,"  In  none 
of  the  pniirie  districts  of  Nortli  America  are  the  native  granwes  so 
abundant  and  nutritions  as  on  tlie  jilains  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Dakota.  Tliis  is  sntRcieiitly  proved  by  the  countless  herds  of 
biifinio  that  pasture  tlirouglnnil  the  year,  upon  its  jilains,  even 
north  of  the  4l'th  janilUl  of  huilude;  a  fact  which  snggests  an 
pipuvalent  capacity  for  the  herding  of  domestic  cattle.  Horses 
and  cattle  roam  during  summer  and  winter  over  the  |>Vairie9  and 
through  the  woods,  and  ke<'p  fat  without  liousing  or  hay.  The 
wild  grasses  of  Dakota,  art-  ol  many  varieties.  The  blne-joint  of 
thf  valleys  makes  the  best  of  hay,  an<l  gcncrnlly  yit-lds  about 
three  tons  |»er  acre.  The  gramma  or  buffalo  gniss  of  the  upland 
prairii-s  is  so  nutritious  that  horses  will  work  all  the  time,  that 
are  fe<l  on  it,  without  any  grain,  ami  kecii  fat.  All  of  the  wild 
grassiT*  of  Dakota  are  moix-  nutritions  tiian  any  of  the  tame 
grasses;  cattle  become  fatter  by  jKistnriiig  on  it.  When  cut  it 
shrinks  mnch  less  in  curing  for  hay.  It  seldom  heats.  Tliere  is 
no  dust  in  the  hay,  Ibirses  that  eat  it  never  have  the  heaves. 
The  hay  in  np|H'arance  is  green,  and  it  smells  much  sweeter  than 
tame  hav.  *)n  the  whole,  it  is  superior  either  for  pasturage  or 
hay  fiir  liorscs,  cattle,  or  sheep.  Owing  to  the  healthiness  and 
the  dryness  of  the  climate  of  Dakota,  Siecp  must  do  extremely 
well  in  Dakota.  We  have  no  cold  sleet-storms  here,  that  are  so 
fatal  to  xhecp  in  many  countries.  The  Indians  have  always  kept 
thousands  of  horses  in  this  country,  but  never  feed  them  bay  in 
winter. 
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Markets. — And  here  we  quote  from  Lieut.  Warren,  who 
speaking  of  the  frontier  settlements  on  the  prairies,  says :  "  The 
western  frontier  has  always  been  looking  to  the  East  for  a  market, 
but  as  soon  as  the  wave  of  emigration  has  passed  over  the  desert 
portion  of  the  Plains,  to  which  the  discoveres  of  gold  have  already 
given  an  impetus  that  will  propel  it  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then 
will  the  present  frontier  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota  become  the 
starting-point  of  all  the  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  which 
the  population  of  the  mountains  will  require."  There  is  at  the 
present  time  at  least  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  persons  in  the 
mountains  directly  west  of  Dakota,  that  depend  on  the  country 
east  of  their  borders  to  supply  them  with  all  the  products  that 
they  need  for  consumption,  and.  such  is  the  demand  that  all  kinds 
of  products  raised  by  the  fanners  in  Dakota,  including  cattle  and 
horses,  are  worth  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  in  Dakota  than  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  Some  of  the  farmers  of  Dakota,  the  present 
season,  although  we  have  no  large  farms  opened,  have  raised 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  crops. 
The  rich  discoveries  of  gold  recently  made  in  all  the  mountain 
regions  on  the  western  boundary  of  l)akota,  will  furnish  a  better 
market  for  years  to  come,  than  the  farmers  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  have  at  present. 

Climate. — In  our  dry  atmosphere  the  cold  is  not  so  intensely 
felt  as  in  more  moist  climates.  It  is  impossible  to  4|i||friMe  die 
importance  of  the  manifold  services  wuich  this  tXmintmatio 
element  of  the  climate  of  Dakota,  the  dryness  of  its  atniosphere, 
renders  in  the  development  of  all  organic  life. 

The  same  degree  of  cold  in  Dakota  is  felt  much  less  than  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  Colds,  chills,  coughs,  and  all  of  the  pulmonary 
diseases,  are  scarcely  known  in  Dakota. 

Railroads,  &c. — Wa  have  no  railroads  yet  in  Dakota,  but  a 
number  of  lines  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  pointing  to  Dakota.  The 
land-grant  railroads  in  Minnesota  that  strike  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Dakota  are  as  follows :  "  Routes  one  and  two,  from  Stillwater 
by  way  of  St.  Paul,  to  a  point  between  the  foot  of  Big  Stone 
Lake  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux  and  Wood  River,  and  branch 
down  the  Red  River  of  the  North."  "  Routes  three  and  four, 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Big  Sioux  River." — "  Route  five,  from  Winona,  via 
St.  Peter,  to  a  point  on  the  Big  Sioux  River  south  of  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  of^  north  latitude." — "  This  grant  was  transferred  to 
the  Transit  Railroad  Company."  The  western  terminus  of  this 
road  was  once  located  temporarily  at  Sioux  Falls,  now  in  Dakota. 
The  company*  now  intend  to  extend  it  through  our  Territory  to 
the  Missouri  River,  near  latitude  40°. 

Land-grant  railroads  in  Iowa  that  point  toward  Dakota: — The 
Dubuque  and  Pacific,  has  its  western  terminus  at  Sioux  City, 
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I0W&.  McGregor  Railroad  has  its  western  tcrminuB  at  a  point 
near  the  iiortheni  boundary  of  Union  County,  Dakota  Temtory. 
It  will  \h!  scfii  by  the  forcgoini;  that  thoro  are  fi%-o  railroftdx,  run- 
ning cast  and  wi'st,  that  h:ive  ihoir  wpBtom  tpnninus  on  the  i-agt- 
era  honndnry  uf  our  Territory,  giving  us  in  a  few  years  several 
lino*  of  ronmimiieiition  with  tlic  East. 

The  Xortln'rn  hnmch  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  starts  from 


Sioux  City,  and  it  in  cxpt'cte^l  that  it  will  pass  up  the  Missouri 
Itivcr,  til  rough  our  Territory,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara,  thence 
op  eaid  river  to  the  South  Pass.    Ttiis  is  by  far  the  best  mute  for 


that  branch.  Tlie  Northern  Central  Pacific  Railroad  will  naa 
din-ctlr  through  our  Territory,  more  than  probably  up  the  valley 
of  the  ISig  Cheyenne  River. 

The  capacity  of  our  Territory  for  raising  immenso  herds  of  cat- 
tle, and  tor  the  pnxluclion  of  large  crops  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  buotcwheat,  |>otatoes,  sorghum,  melons,  fruits,  ami  vege- 
tables, demonstrate  the  ability  of  our  country  to  sustain  a  dense 
population. 

Shall  we  not  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past  ?  As  reganls  soil, 
climate,  beautiful  ujilands,  rich  prairies,  lti\iiriant  Imttoms,  pro- 
ductive mountain  viillcv,  mineral  wealth,  navigal>le  rivers  uiK>n 
which  to  float  our  cereal  {imdu.-t^  an.l  conuncn'inl  <'xchanges, 
what  secli.in  of  llic  country  within  the  liroad  ciiiHric-"  .>f  our  Re- 
public, is  fairer,  or  loveli^T,  or  richer,  c.r  more  inviting,  b»  tho 
home  of  the  active,  intelligent  and  imlnstrious  cilii-.en  'f  Ikrtore  a 
generation  shall  have  ii.as>M?d  more  than  a  million  of  pcinile  will 
bo  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  alone,  and  the  "IVilic 
Itailroa/l  will  liavc  In'en  cinniiteted,  connecting  the  two  oceans 
with  its  iron  bands. 

Dakota  jtossesses  within  itself  all  the  elements  which  are  no- 
ceiwarv  to  eiHisiitute  a  great,  prosiienins  and  powerful  Slate. 
Our  rich  alluvial  faiids  will  produce  the  corn,  m.\  the  broad 
prairies  the  nutritious  gra.ss*'s,  which  an'  ample  lo  feed  and  sup- 
port cattk- 1<)  supply  every  market  In  the  I'nion. 

The  Salt  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  can  furnish 
inexhauntible  supplies  of  the  best  of  salt. 

The  high  rolling  prairies  south  and  west  of  the  Missouri  sei-ra 
especially  intended  fur  the  herdsmen  of  sheep  and  tho  growth  of 
wooL 

nESOCKTES    OP    RAKOTA. 

The  falls  on  the  Big  Sioux  furnish  a  motive-power  sufGcient  to 
drive  all  the  machinery  of  tlie  New  Ktigland  mills. 

Tlie  Itlack  Hills  and'the  mountain  ranges  at  tho  sources  of  tho 
Wind  Kiver,  Yellowstone  and  .Missouri  are  rich  iK'yond  concep- 
tion in  miDcral  rvsotirces — of  coal,  copper,  iron,  and  gold. 
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With  all  the  elementa  of  power  surrounding  us — we  need  but 
numbers,  combined  with  industry,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  to 
make  Dakota  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  potent  States  of  the 
Government. 

TO   KNCOUBAOE   MANUFACTORIES, 

Our  legislature  has  wisely  exempted  all  property  invested  in 
woolen  manufactories  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  cotton  manufacto- 
ries, twenty  years,  and  one-half  of  all  others,  five  years ;  sheep 
are  also  exempt  a  certain  number  of  years  from  taxation. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  several  toVns  are  to  spring 
up  on  the  Missouri  River,  within  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Biff  Sioux  River  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Cheyenne  River,  that  will  vie  with  Omaha,  Nebraska  City, 
and  Leavenworth,  for  the  overland  trade  to  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
the  northern  Pacific  States.  These  new  towns  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  several  hundred  miles  distance,  over  Omaha, 
Nebraska  City,  and  Leavenworth.  The  thousand  miles  of  country 
between  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Sully,  Dakota,  must  soon  be  supplied 
with  pine  lumber  from  the  several  millions  of  acres  of  pine  land 
of  the  "Black  Hills  of  Dakota,"  via  the  White  Earth  and  Big 
Cheyenne  rivers ;  and  we  look  to  see  the  prediction  of  J.  W.  Tay- 
lor, fulfilled  the  coming  spring,  who  says :  Even  if  there  were  no 
proofs  of  gold,  silver,  iron  and  copper  in  the  gulches  of  the  Black 
Hills,  the  demand  for  pine  lumber  in  the  valleys  of  the  lower 
Missouri,  will  send  armed  parties  into  the  forests  which  darken 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains.  Give  Dakota  the  supply  of  pine 
timber  to  the  towns  and  jilains  below,  and  a  greater  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  a  creator  stimulant  of  acrriculture  and  commerce 
are  assured  to  the  pioneers  of  this  Territory,  than  if  the  Black 
Hills  proved  as  auriferous  as  California. 

Red  River  Valley.— ^This  valley  in  Dakota,  is  about  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  width,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  eight  thousand  square  miles,  or  more  than  five 
million  acres  of  land,  and  possesses  greater  natural  advantages 
than  any  district  of  country  in  the  West  now  open  to  settlement. 

The  Rivers. — There  are  eight  rivers,  varying  in  length  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  miles,  that  run  across  this  valley  from  west 
to  east,  emptying  into  Red  River,  within  this  Territory,  each  hav- 
ing numerous  creeks  and  small  tributaries  that  water  the  country 
upon  each  side. 

The  Timijei:. — The  timber,  which  is  oak,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  lynn, 
and  maple,  is  that  which  will  be  used  for  the  various  purposes  of 
the  farmer  for  building  and  fencing,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
small  timber  grown  in  a  timbered  country  are  interspersed  with 
the  above. 
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Like  all  prairie  conntriee,  the  timber  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
waU'r-caunuM,  or  in  grovcfl,  aud  there  is  hardly  a  crwk  without 
ita  bi'lt  of  timber,  In  and  near  which  are  Ibuiid  the  various  kinds 
of  wild  fruittt,  8Ui:h  as  raspberriem,  atrawberrieti,  blueberries,  goose- 
berries,  currantti,  crani terries,  gmpes,  plums,  i&c,  in  lai^e  quonti- 
tics  and  of  exeellc'nt  quality. 

TiiK  Sutu — The  soil  is  a  black  sandy  loam,  of  alluvial  and  veg- 
rtable  dGj>osit,  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  dcc-p,  restins 
npon  a  stratum  of  yellow  clay  four  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  This 
soil  is  exceedingly  riuh,  and  cosily  worked,  and  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture yiclils  a  luxuriant  growth  of  blue-joint  gross,  which  makes  a 
qiulity  of  hay  almost  equal  to  the  timothy  and  herdsgrasa  of  the 
Jiliddio  States. 

What  will  Gkow, — The  grains  now  raised,  and  to  which  the 
country  is  cs))ecially  adapted,  are  wheat,  ryt',  liarley,  and  oats. 
The  yield  [>er  acre  being  in  excess  of  any  thing  known  cai4t  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  to  say  fully  equal  to  Minnesota  will  bo 
quite  modest,  and  will  fall  below  rather  than  above  the  truth. 
Every  thing  in  the  line  of  carilen  vegetables  is  mised  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  of  the  very  best  (lualitv,  wilh  a  heavier 
yield  than  is  usual  in  llio  Middle  .States,  and  with  far  less  hibor, 

OuK  WiSTKRs. — The  great  dread  of  deep  snow  and  cold  winters 
in  so  high  a  nurlhern  latitnile  is  altogether  imaginary.  The  aver- 
age depth  of  snow  fur  tlio  last  ten  years  has  nnl  exceed<'d  sixteen 
inches,  which  usually  r<>mains  npon  the  ground  from  al>out  the 
loth  of  NovcmlH'r  to  the  1st  of  Wareli,  and  while  the  meroury 
may  fall  to  even  thirty-five  degrees  below  zero,  owing  to  the 
absi-nii*  of  high  winds  the  weather  diK-s  not  seem  rigorous,  nor 
does  it  sei-m  as  cold  as  it  does  in  Miehigan  or  Ohio  when  the  mer- 
cury is  at,  or  even  from  five  to  ten  degrees  above,  zero, 

Tlie  SHOW  does  not  drift  as  in  oi>en  pntirie  countries;  and  as 
gooil  sleighing  can  be  relied  upon,  nu  trouble  is  experienced  in 
winter  traveling.  Cattle  and  horses  that  are  allowed  to  run  at 
large  in  the  timtier,  g.ither  their  own  living,  and  but  little  if  any 
bay  IH  given  them  during  the  winter  months. 

OiR  M.M(KEi>;. — There  are  but  few  sectinns  in  the  United 
Stales  that  Imve  a  Itcttcr  home  market  for  their  sur|>lus  products 
than  hi»  the  Ke<l  Hiver  valley  at  the  present  tinn-.  The  Red 
llivcr  Iwing  navigable  from  lower  Fort  Garry,  in  IJritisli  .America, 
eighty-live  miles  north  of  our  nortliern  iKiundary,  to  Fort  Aber- 
cAtmiiie,  in  this  Territory,  two  hundred  miles  south  of  saiil  bound- 
arv,  making  a  total  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
tDilrfl,  the  steamer  "  International "  affords  cheap  trans  iHtrt  at  ion 
for  our  suqilus  products  which  arc  purehaseil  bv  the  llndson^s 
Bay  Company  for  the  supply  of  their  army  of  employees  and  trad- 
ing posts  in  the  interior  of  their  territory ;  and  iu  aildition  to  this, 
the  various  military  posts  in  Dortheastcm  Dakotah,  and  the  mining 
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country  of  ibe  Saskatchawan,  in  Britieh  America,  wilt  look  to  thi 
valley  for  Bupplice.- 

With  nn  eye  to  this  future  granary  of  tlie  Weal,  capitalista  i 
pusbing  a  railroad  from  St.  Paul,  nortli  and  'west,  to  tap  tilts  v; 
Icy  at  or  near  tlie  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ked  Kiver,  in  orde^ 
to  carry  to  eastern  markets  our  gniin,  beef,  pork,  butter,  chee 
wool,  tors,  itc,  and  to  do  the  already  ^guatic  carrj-ing  trsda  ofi 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  iho  British  settlemenla.  Eigbtn 
miles  of  this  road  arc  alrcivdy  in  running  order,and  within  avery* 
few  years  it  will  be  extended  to  the  Rcdltiver,plai)ing  us  in  dip«*" 
communication,  by  water  and  rail,  with  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  the 
Kast. 

Punuir  Lands. — The  survey  of  publio  lands  in  the  Red  TUver 
valley  was  (.'oromenced  by  the  Government  late  last  summer,  onda 
with  the  exc«]>tion  of  a  few  townehips  subilividcd  on  the  Pembini 
Itivcr,  only  boundary  and  meridian  lines  were  run.     But  durji^ 
tfat!  coming  summer  the  simeys  will  be  extended. 

And  it  is  confidently  exited  that,  in  compliance  with  tlni 
memorial  of  the  present  session  of  our  legialature,  Congtess  wifl 

Iirovide  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  land  office  in  tlitf 
ted  llivcr  valley,  thereby  enabling  settlers  to  secure  title  lo  Lhri 
lands  by  homesteads  or  pre-emptions. 

OuK  MiNERAi^ — Except  coal  and  salt,  we  have  as  yet  disoovJ 
ered  no  minerals  in  this  valley.  It  is,  however,  believed  thalf 
various  valuable  metals  will  be  discovered  in  tho  Pembina  aua 
Turtle  mountains.  But  of  salt  there  is  an  inexhaustible  sunplju 
Coal  has  but  recently  l>een  discovered  near  the  east  base  of  Pan] 
bina  Mountain,  and  accessible  to  the  settlements;  and  while  it  ll_ 
known  to  be  very  extensive,  its  quality  has  nut  as  yet  been  test«d.'4 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  respecting  i 
the  Rod  River  valley,  for  the  following  letter : — 

Tkrhttoby  of  Dakota,  County  ov  PKMntxA,  j 
Pkkbwa,  July  28,  1368.       ) 
F.  B,  GoDPAiti),  Esq. : — 

Sir;    •    •    •    As  there  is  plenty  of  excellent   pr^rie  and* 
timber  land  vacant  and  subject  to  pro-omption  and  homestead, 
there  is  no  price  tixed  on  unimproved  lands,     The  usual  labor 
required  in  a  new  country  is  in  demand,  at  from  tl  to  t3  per  day, 
and  of  mechanics,  blacksmiths  are  most  needed  at  good  pric«8.     ■ 

As  yet  we  are  badly  provided  with  good  schools,  and  many  of* 
our  settlers  send  their  children  to  Fort  Garry,  in  tho  British  lC«d  j 
River  settlement,  where  they  have  very  good  schools  of  all  laaT 
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There  arc  but  two  church  buildings  in  this  county,  both  Catholic 
In  iMpulatiun,  French  uxtractiuii  |irc(loniiiiat«'X. 

ri'ubina  t-'yunty  cnibrat-cs  tlie  whoht  IteJ  lUver  valloy  in 
Dakota,  t'mni  tlii>  British  American  line  Houth  to  the  river 
Cheyenne,  u  distance  of  alioiil  150  miles,  ami  cxtemting  west 
from  the  ICed  Uiver  about  35  miles.  Thiti  whole  section  is  a  fioe 
lamunj;  country.  Youra  truly, 

E.  STlTTSilAN. 

Mr.  Armstbono,  to  whose  work  wo  have  rcferrei]  in  the 
earlier  pafrcs  of  thia  article  upon  Dakota,  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing communictation : — 

Yankton,  the  capital  of  Dakota,  is  situated  on  the  ItliBBonri 
River,  00  miles  alwve  Sioni  City,  prcsi'nt  terminus  of  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Kailroad;  conlaitis  1,000  pei)|ilc,  two  churches, 
two  mIiooIs,  one  pcminary.  Land  in  worth  tlO  jieracre  within 
three  mile:*  of  town.  Business  li>tH  worth  tSOO  to  ^"lOO.  Good 
residence  tots,  JIOO.  Timber  liuid  is  w<)rth  from  *10  to  *'*0  per 
aen-.  Pine  lumlH'r  is  worth  *:(.">  jiir  .^I. ;  cottonwuod,  *l*0.  The 
river  funiislns  an  outlet  to  the  eastern  markeiri,  lint  most  of  iho 
farmers'  |ir>>diii'e  is  nold  to  tho  Indian  ugemies  ami  miliciry  posts 
up  river,  at  high  prices.  Jl.  k.  A. 

TVc  in«;rt  ttio  following  from  a  Dakota  paper  of  July, 
18fi8,  on  Iiiiiiiigration:— 

Almnt  30,000  acres  of  land  were  taken  liy  pre-emption  and 
bomeslcads  at  the  VermiirKin  I„ind  Othce  InKt  month,  and  prob- 
ably as  mm'h  or  more  will  lie  taken  during  the  month  of  July. 
Our  Territorv  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  the  very  l*st  class  of 
popniation,  o'msisting  of  lhril\y  and  imhist rioiis  fiirnurs  and 
nM-ehanics.  Cro]m,  all  over  the  Territurv,  promise  an  abundant 
yield,  .and  I>.ikota  may  now  be  considen'd  on  tho  high  road  to 
future  wealth  and  prosperity,  llie  land  which  is  enten-d  is 
ri.tine  raiiidly  in  value,  lint  still  there  is  enough  remaining  for 
all  who  desire  to  make  homes  tn  our  midst.  Our  rich  and  valua- 
ble lands  are  not  in  the  hands  of  eastern  sjH'cnlators,  but  are 
res«T\-iil  for  actual  settlers.  We  trust  that  emigrants  will  give 
no  crfdenet-  to  the falsehixHls  that  are  in  circulation  in  some  jiarta 
of  Iowa,  con<*t:ming  l>akotaand  its  agricnllural  resourees.  Let 
theni  come  and  satisfy  themselves  of  their  falsity.  There  is  no 
Stale  or  Territorj-  in  the  I'nitcil  States  that  can  boast  of  finer 
soil.  iK'althier  climate,  or  more  inducements  for  emigration  than 
I>akoia,  and  this  is  beginning  to  bo  known  in  tho  populotu  dis- 
trktaoftheEasL 


NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska,  the  youngest  of  the  "  Union  family,"  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  in  February,  1867. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  Nebraska,  as  a  Territory, 
were  reasonably  substantial  and  rapid,  although  the  eastern 
counties,  and  more  especially  those  lying  along  the  Missouri 
River,  were  the  only  portions  where  settlements  to  any  extent 
had  been  made.  But  within  the  last  two  years  the  great 
Pacific  Railroad  has  been  built  entirely  across  Nebraska,  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  boundary,  along  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Platte  River,  and  opening  up  to  the  settler  some  of  the 
most  productive  bottom  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  great  Plains  system  is  more  extensively  and  more  beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  Nebraska  than  in  any  other  State  or  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Union.  From  the  margin  of  the  magnificent 
timber  belt  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  extreme 
western  limits  of  the  State,  the  country  gradually  rises  in  suc- 
cessive waves  of  vast  grassy  plains,  which  roll  in  primeval 
splendor  to  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
natural  vegetation  of  this  region  is  strong  and  thrifty,  except- 
ing the  timber  growth,  which  is  confined  to  the  margins  of 
the  streams.  These  in  the  summer  are  fringed  with  a  dense 
foliage  of  green,  but  furnish  only  a  limited  supply  of  material 
for  lumber  and  fuel.  Vast  stretches  of  upland  intervene, 
upon  which  sometimes,  for  fifty  miles  in  extent,  not  a  tree  is 
to  be  seen. 

Back  from  the  broad  bottom  lands  of  the  Upper  Platte  are 
occasional  sandy  bluffs,  pierced  by  deep  ravines  and  water- 
courses, upon  which  the  stunted  red  cedar  has  in  some  places 
flourished  extensively;  but  the  supply  is  not  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  even  a  thinly  populated  district 
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Tlte  EoaFcity  of  timber  parka  nnd  grores  tbronghont  con- 
tr»l  ami  western  Nebriu^ku  U  tlio  only  detect  which  mars  tho 
otiierwitfo  eiicliimting  beauties  of  her  laii<ieca|)Cii.  Hut  this 
deJicieiic-y  can  in  time  l>e  nupiilicd  by  a  judicious  flVBtein  of 
f<)n>t  [iljuiting,  wliich,  to  a  limited  extent,  has  alremly  received 
ottention  in  siinte  parts  of  tlte  State.  For  tlic  jtrc^nt,  the 
lunitxT  inilisjienflalilc  fur  bnibling  and  fencing  must  necessarily 
come  front  beyi>nil  the  limits  of  thfl  State;  but  the  facilities 
funiii-hod  by  the  Misiu.)uri  River  and  the  Pacific  Knilroad,  and 
its  ronstnicting  and  |iriijcctcd  branches,  will  soon  relieve  set- 
tlers from  any  cinbarrassmeiit  in  this  res|>ec-t. 

The  n-ader  will  have  already  inferred  that  the  soil  of  Ne- 
braska is  remarkalily  rich  and  arable.  Such  fertility  and 
luxuriance  as  we  liave  descriliu<l  could  only  prevail  where 
prt'Bt  strength  an<]  depth  of  soil  existed.  With  the  exception 
of  !i  few  patches  of  <lrirt-sjiiid  in  the  western  (liirt  .if  the  State, 
UlH>n  the  bonicrs  ••f  what  has  hwn  erroneously  tstyled  tin; 
"  (ircat  Anicricjin  l)e-^'rt,"  the  same  tlirilH-  features  cxtenil  to 
the  base  of  the  Itl;u-k  Hills. 

The  streiniis  of  Nebraska  are  jrcnerally  shalhuv.  ami  subject 
to  stidilcn  ami  i^leiisive  overflow.  The  I'lalte  llivcr,  although 
in  many  ]>laces  more  tlian  a  mile  wi<h>.  ciin  In;  forded  easily 
nt  onlinary  Magi-s  of  water,  and  when  not  swolli-n  by  freshets, 
the  passtage  of  finiall  row-bnals  is  fre(juently  rcndereii  <lilliciilt 
friim  mimenms  ami  ci>n>taiiily  shiltingsaud-liars.  Tlie  waters 
of  the  I'latte,  bke  tlmse  of  the  Missouri,  sire  very  turliid,  hold- 
ing in  sn»peiision  a  very  hirfje  jierceiitage  of  tlie  alluvial  wash- 
ings frrim  the  mountains  and  fnot-bilb  fir  u]>  toward  the 
riverV  fi>uree.  These  are  annually  deptwited  in  vast  ipianti- 
ties  u|Min  the  extensive  meadow  iHittmus  on  either  bank,  luld- 
ing  to  the  already  deep  soil,  and  (luickening  with  new  life  the 
Wonderful  vegetation  of  the  valley. 

Tlie  features  of  Nebraska,  thus  briefly  mentioned,  are  fa- 
miliar to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emigrants  who  have  traveled 
the  great  ()verland  route  to  California  and  tho  intervening 
mineral  regions  of  the  West;  and  but  for  the  irresistible  fas- 
cinations of  gold-hunting,  lai^  numbers,  charmed  vith  the 
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natural  beauties  and  productiveness  of  the  Platte  Valley,  would 
have  stopped  by  the  way  and  settled  permanently.  II  ow 
many  whose  lives  have  been  embittered  by  the  perils,  the 
privations,  and  disappointments  which  are  incident  to  mining 
life,  could  have  found  prosperity  and  contentment  along  the 
banks  of  the  Platte,  we  will  not  attempt  to  estimate,  but 
doubtless  their  name  is  legion. 

The  qualities  of  the  grasses  which  flourish  on  the  plains  of 
Nebraska  are  almost  unexampled  for  nutritiousness  and  deli- 
cate tenderness.  For  ages  countless  millions  of  buflaloes  have 
fed  and  fattened  upon  them,  and,  even  now,  annually  return 
in  vast  numbers  to  enjoy  the  sweet  forage  for  which  they  seek 
elsewhere  in  vain.  The  immense  freight  and  emigrant  trains 
annually  traversing  the  plains  find  abundant  food  for  cattle 
and  other  animals,  which  often  arrive,  at  the  end  of  long  and 
toilsome  journeys,  improved  in  weight  and  condition. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  says : — 

Nebraska  extends  from  the  Missouri  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  an  extreme  length  of  412  miles,  decreasing  to 
310  miles  on  the  southern  border,  its  extreme  width  being  208 
miles,  diminishing  to  188  miles  on  the  west. 

Its  area  is  75,995  square  miles,  or  48,6-36,800  acres. 

The  country  through  its  entire  length  dips  toward  the  Missouri 
River,  being  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  great  central  basin  of 
the  North  American  continent.  The  larger  portion  is  elevated 
and  undulating  prairie  ;  there  are  no  mountains  or  high  hills;  the 
bottom  lands  of  the  river  valleys  are  generally  level.  Above  these, 
^  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet,  are  second  bottoms  or  table  lands, 
sloping  backward  to  the  bluffs,  which  range  with  tlie  general  level 
of  the  country.  These  bluffs  sometimes  rise  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  river  level;  back  of  these  is  the  undulating  prairie,  well 
watered  with  springs  and  running  streams,  being  covered  with 
excellent  grasses.  This  prairie  resembles  the  waves  of  ocean 
suddenly  arrested  in  their  swell  and  changed  into  soil  and  rock. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  the  general  appearance  of  the 
State  is  the  tract  known  as  Mauvaises  Terres,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  ninety  miles  long  and  thirty  wi<le,  produced  by 
some  powerful  agencies  of  denudation  and  degradation  of  the 
land.  Viewed  from  a  distance  it  seems  like  some  deserted  abode 
of  civilization;  the  prismatic  and  columnar  masses  appear  as 
residences  of   modem    architecture  or  publio  buildings,   with 
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tovcra,  colamnii,  and  walls.  A  near  approaobdiopels  the  illiuion, 
thtt  imposing  Ibnns  of  an-hitccturol  beauty  resolve  thfuuulvut  in- 
to inaifM<H  uf  rocks  with  labyrintliine  dcliW  Tlicse  tirHt  appear* 
sncns  however,  are  not  correct  ex|)onont8  of  gcolo^cal  character, 
on  tlitiy  aru  found  upon  examination  to  contain  Homo  excellent  latidit. 
T)iu  population  of  Nebraska  in  IriUO  wan  28,841;  the  inviting 
fvaturvH  of  the  country  have  titiiniilatcil  immigration  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1867  the  State  was  aitmittcil  into  the  Uni 


itif;  atlainetl  the  reuulHite  number  of  inhabitants.     Its  location  is 
inch  as  to  commaud  e.ipecial  attention  uf  immigrantB, 
Soiu — The  Biiil  of  tne  caNtem  }>oTtion  is  exceedingly  fertile; 


the  prairicti  are  covenil  with  a  heavy  sod,  the  matteil  crowth  of 
ngM  of  vegetation,  Rovcral  teams  of  oxen  bein<;  required  to  break 
it ;  the  sulweuucnt  till.igc  ta  comparatively  easy,  the  ground  be- 
ing rendered  light  and  mellow.  Along  the  rivers  are  groves  of 
oaK,  walnnt,  Cottonwood,  hickory,  and  willow ;  very  dense  forests 
of  Cottonwood  grow  along  the  5lissouri  liiver  above  the  mouth 
oftbvllattc. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  milder  than  the  Eastern  States  within 
the  same  ]>andlels  of  latitude;  the  siimnuT  isof  high  tcm|iiTature, 
but  the  sultriness  is  iilleviiiteil  l>y  cool,  refreshing  wimls  hliiwiiig 
over  the  prairies.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  less  than  fiklls  mi  the 
Atlantic  side.  This  drvnesH  does  not  lieconie  app triable  east  of 
the  Ortth  meridian.  \Vest  of  that  meriiliau  tno  soil,  so  far  as 
known,  is  arid  and  not  so  well  suited  to  agriculture;  tliat  part  of 
the  State  to  the  eastward,  Imwcver,  is  mil  deficient  in  moisture. 
Tlio  ])e«-uliar  character  of  soil  ami  climate  itidicales  that  Ktock- 
raisiii<;  will  liecome  a  very  imii<irtaiit  and  remunerative  branch 
of  its  agricultural  enterprise.  Tlic  dryness  of  the  climate  and  tho 
copious  vegetation,  esptvially  of  nutritious  grasses,  will  attract 
capital,  with  a  view  to  the  establislinu'iit  of  wool-raising  interests. 

The  tntde  of  Nebraska  is  in  its  infancy.  Its  facilities,  natural 
and  artificial,  must  soon  develop  an  iinnicnse  volume  of  dctmestio 
commen-e,  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  of  the  carrying  trade  that 
will  i)ass  through  the  State  upon  the  completion  of  the  Union 
Pacific  itailroaiX  Five  hundred  miles  of  that  route  arc  com- 
pleted, and  a  wonderful  progress  is  anuounccd  in  the  jimsccution 
of  the  remaining  portions.  \VitlHn  a  score  of  miles  farther  lies 
the  f<H>t  of  the  llocky  Mountains.  Tlie  massive  grailes  and 
excavation.-  of  that  juirtiou  of  the  route  will,  of  cimrse,  not  admit 
of  the  rapid  daily  progress  that  has  been  shown  in  the  extraordi- 
nanr  ojwrations  of  the  past  year. 

Towns. — Nebraska  City,  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  well  built 
town  in  the  center  of  an  ccteiisivc  domestic  commerce,  ret|uiring 
trans|>ortation  .imouniing  to  1:1,-137,734  pounds  in  1K(I4,  .tnd 
employing  1,70-2  men,  1,410  mules,  l.l,8nR  oxen,  and  l,r>i>~  wag- 
oos,  the  total  expense  of  which  was  92,134,037.    Tlie  population 
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of  the  town  is  estimated  at  8,000.  Omaha  City,  the  capital,  is 
located  upon  high,  undulating  ground  between  the  same  river 
and  the  posterior  bluffs,  commanding  a  very  fine  view.  Lime- 
stone for  building  is  found  in  grealt  quantities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city.  This  city  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  which*  gives  it  an  immense 
importance  as  a  commercial  point,  and  is  enlarging  its  wealth 
and  population  at  a  very  remarkable  rate.  'Its  population  in 
1865  was  4,500,  and  is  now  estimated  at  12,000. 

In  the  State  the  public  lands  remaining  undisposed  of  are 
equal  to  about  forty-two  and  a  third  millions  of  acres. 

United  States  Geologist,  F.  V.  IIayden,  made  last  year  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  eastern  portions  of  Nebraska, 
and  from  his  interesting  report  thereon  we  extract : — 

The  best  building  stone  yet .  observed  in  the  State  occurs  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Lancaster  County.  The  quarries  have 
been  opened,  and  several  fine  houses  built  of  the  stone.  The 
rocks  are  usually  called  magnesian  limestones;  are  very  durable, 
easily  wrought,  and  make  most  beautiful  building  material 
There  is  also  plenty  of  potters'  clay,  sand,  and  all  the  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick  without  limit. 

The  Cultivatiox  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees. — I  think  a 
sufficient  number  of  experiments  have  already  been  made  in  this 
western  country  to  show  clearly  that  the  forests  may  be  restored 
to  these  almost  treeless  prairies  in  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  time.  There  are  certain  trees  which  are  indijjenous  to  the 
country,  and  grow  with  great  rapidity  under  the  influence  of 
cultivation. 

♦  ♦  4e  4e  4t  4t 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  prairies  proper  will  ever  become 
covered  with  timber  except  by  artificial  means.  Since  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  receive^l  its  present  geological  configuration 
no  trees  have  grown  there,  but,  during  the  tertiary  period,  when 
the  lignite  or  "  brown  coal "  beds  were  deposited,  all  these  tree- 
less plains  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  forest  trees 
like  those  of  the  Gulf  States  or  South  America.  We  are  daily 
obtaining  more  and  more  evidence  that  these  forests  may  be 
restored  again  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  and  thus  a  belt  or 
zone  of  country  about  five  hundred  miles  in  width  east  of  the 
base  of  the  mountains  be  redeemed.  It  is  believed,  also,  that 
the  ])lanting  often  or  fifteen  acres  of  forest  trees  on  each  quarter 
section  will  have  a  most  important  effect  on  the  climate,  equaliz- 
ing and  increasing  the  moisture  and  adding  greatly  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  The  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  increase 
of  the  timber  has  already  changed  for  the  better  the  climate 


of  tliat  portion  of  Nebraska  lying  along  the  MiBBonri,  so  that 
witliiii  tlK'  lant  twelve  or  fourtt-cn  years  the  rain  has  gnMlually 
jnt-ri'aMil  in  i(uantity,  ami  is  more  equally  distrilinteil  (lirougn 
the  year.  I  ant  coiitiileiit  this  ehaitgc  vill  continue  to  extend 
acroHs  the  dry  belt  to  tlio  foot  of  tlie  Uorky  Mountains  as  the 
FttttleintiitH  extend  and  the  forest  trees  arc  planted  in  proper 
quantities. 

Mn<'Ii  might  also  be  said  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  woods  in 
proiveting  the  aoiI  ainl  jironiotin)^  the  increnst;  in  numlM-r  andtho 
ijuw  of  springs,  but  all  I  wish  is  to  show  the  |)ossi)iility  of  iho 
power  of  man  to  restore  to  these  now  treeless  and  almost  rainless 
prairies  the  primitive  fort-sts  and  the  humidity  which  aecom- 
panit.tt  them. 

Tlie  counties  of  Otoe,  Nemaha,  and  Richardson,  contain  moro 
timlier  land  than  any  other  ponion  of  the  Slate,  and  the  aggress- 
ive character  of  the  patches  of  woodland  can  Iw  seen  vvotv- 
when.-.  Ilmidreds  of  acres  havo  been  covered  over  with  a  fine 
besillhv  LTuwtli  of  liiekiirv,  wiilnul,  ii;ik,  soft  majile,  coffw,  Wan, 
l.a>>w.M.d,  Ac,  williin  th^  \v.t^t  tin  or  twelve  years,  since  tho 
fires  have  ImI'U  kept  away,  and  protection  afforded  the  yonng 
tPCfS  by  the  seltlenu'nts. 

In  the  niiiri'  simthem  counties  the  success  in  jilantin'^ trees  and 
in  r.iisiii'.:  fruits,  <'s|>e('ia1lv  the  sTualler  kinds,  is  even  nmre  marked 
than  norlh  of  the  I'latte.'  All  kin.ls  ..f  i;ard.ii  vei.'etabU's  ^row 
iK'tter  in  Nebraokik  than  in  any  region  with  which  I  am  ac'|nanited. 

I  have  said  en.mgh  t.>  show  alivadv  that  most  of  the  hardv 
north.rn  tn-es  mav  be  enltivatcl  on  'these  western  plains  witli 
entin-  success,  'fhe  <ultivat.d  P.nsts  will  ,>rovo  much  more 
desirable  than  tlioM'  of  natunil  growth,  :ind  their  arrar.^'cment 
mav  Ih-  nmde  as  h.-auliful  as  ihc-  hi^u-  of  ilic  ivroj.rielor  may  dic- 
tate. The  grnitcr  [lortinn  of  tlie  inore  iiit«'!lij,'ent  and  tlirifty 
fanners  are  planting  forests  to  greatiT  nr  less  extent. 

Km  iiA>(i>so\  CuiSTv. — liii'lianlsoii  Cnuntv  is  in  some  n's|)cct9 
the  fiin'St  county  in  the  State.  It  lie-*  in  theVoutliea-tern  corner 
ofihe  State  and  iM.nhrs  on  the  Missouri  IMver,  o/»/ /..,■»«  Mrt 
f'Jl"'  "//•  rt'lil;/  of  (toil  .,„il  rll>i-it».  Il.ing  localeil  near  the  40th 
iiarallel",  the  climate  seems  tu  favor  the  cullivatiiui  of  all  tho 
ttardy  fruits  and  cereals. 

Tlie  surface  is  nion;  rugged  llian  many  of  the  interior  counties, 
partly  tin  account  of  tlie  extreme  thickness  <>f  the  sujK'rfieial  de- 
po>it  ()f  soft  yellow  marl  and  the  numerous  layers  of  limestono 
whi'h  crc)p  out  along  the  river  banks.  The  enunty  is  fully 
watcn-d  with  ever-flowing  streams  and  innumerable  springs  of 
thejiun'St  water. 

There  is  more  woodland  in  this  cotmty  than  in  any  other  I 
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have  examined,  and  on  this  account  the  fanners  have  neglected 
the  planting  of  trees  too  much.  I  did  not  find  the  farms  quite  as 
well  improved  as  in  Nemaha  County,  but  the  county  is  now  be- 
coming thickly  settled  by  actual  settlers,  who  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  the  raising  of  large 
crops. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  farmer  to  have  growing  40 
or  50  acres  of  com,  and  about  the  same  number  of  acres  of  wheat 
and  oats,  and  not  unfre<iuently  as  high  as  100  or  200  of  each. 

There  is  a  ready  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce  at  the  highest 
price.  Althouc^h  nearly  all  the  settlers  came  into  the  county 
poor — many  witliout  any  money  at  all — nearly  all  are  becoming 
moderately  rich,  and  every  man,  with  industry  and  pnidence,  may 
become  independent  in  a  few  years.  This  country  may  certainly 
be  called  the  poor  man's  j)aradise.  There  is  scarcely  a  foot  of 
land  in  the  whole  county  that  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  I 
have  never  known  a  region  where  there  is  so  little  waste  land. 

4c  4c  4c  4c  *  * 

The  great  pest  of  this  country  appears  to  be  the  grasshopper. 
This  year  it  seems  to  be  restricted  in  its  distribution.  I  dia  not 
observe  any  north  of  the  Platte,  and  very  few  north  of  Nebraska 
City.  But  at  the  latter  place,  and  for  four  or  five  miles  around 
it,  the  grasshopper  is  very  abundant  and  destructive. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the « State,  has 
lost  seventy  acres  of  wheat  and  sixtv-five  acres  of  clover  and 
timothy  grass.  Many  other  crops  'have  been  injured— others 
have  suffered  in  this  vicinity. 

4c  4c  «  4c  4c  41 

Tlie  great  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  river  counties  of  Nebraska 
is  mainlv  due  to  the  beds  of  silicious  marl  which  cover  those 
counties  to  a  greater  or  less  <lepth.  This  is  usuallv  called  loess, 
from  a  similar  formation  which  occurs  along  the  fihine,  in  Ger- 
many. An  outcrop  of  coal  at  Nebraska  City  has  been  wrought  by 
driftinj^  in  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  and  several  thou- 
sand bushels  of  pretty  good  coal  have  been  taken  therefrom. 
The  seam  was  about  eiurht  inches  in  thickness.  On  account  of 
the  scarcitv  of  fuel  in  this  region  this  thin  seam  has  been 
somewhat  ])rofital)le.  At  Otoe  Citv,  eight  miles  below  Nebraska 
City,  the  lithological  character  of  tlie  beds  seems  to  change,  so 
that  we  have  re<l  shales  and  clays  passing  up  into  soft  yellow 
santlstones,  with  comparatively  little  rock  useful  for  building 
purposes.  There  is  here  also  a  bed  of  slate  and  coal  about  eight 
inches  in  thickness. 

4(  4c  4c  4c  41  41 

It  is  evident  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  western  half  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  must  remain  unsettled,  or  be  inhabited  sparsely 
by  a  people  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.    It  is  a  well  known  fact 
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that  the  Ramo  hills  of  other  portions  of  the  west,  that  app<^r 
tile  moNt  fltcrile  nnd  most  deficient  in  woml  and  water,  are  the 
favcirilti  n-Morta  of  the  wild  game,  and  that  they  Iwome  exccfd- 
ingly  fill.  Tlie  ithiirt  graces  whidi  grow  upon  these  supposed 
and,  ntfrilf  plains,  sii'in  to  suit  the  pidatcs  of  the  wild  nnimaU, 
and  they  find  HuHicii-nt  water  at  all  st-asons  of  the  year.  I  would 
infer  fnmi  this  fact,  that  it  may  }'i't  l>ecom«  a  fine  stock-growing 
oinintry,  arul,  aided  by  the  taeilities  to  market  which  will  lie 
fnniished  Iiy  tlie  I'niou  I'afifie  Itaiimad,  I  can  not  hut  believe 
that  wcime  of  the  finest  woid  in  America  will  one  day  reach  the 
market  from  western  Nebraska. 

I  shttuM  jnilge  that  p«'at  IhiIs  will  bo  found  in  great  numhera 
al.ini:  I  he  Missmiri,  north  of  thf  Tlatte,  and  in  the  valley  of  tho 
Elkhurn  and  aloni;  the  I'lattc.  No  cfl'ort  haa  yet  been  made  to 
h-an-h  for  them,  and  yet  llu-  indications  are  excellent. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Niobrara  the  Snnd  Hills  commence  at 
liapid  IJivor  and  extend  westward  al>out  100  milen.  Along  Lowp 
Fork  they  enTunn'nee  near  the  forks  or  the  juuctioa  of  Calamus 
]{mni-h  with  Loup  Fork. 

The  wli"l<'  siirfiwe  is  doited  (ivor  with  conical  hills  of  moving 
sand.  These  hills  otlen  took  like  craters  or  small  basins,  the 
wimi  whirling:  aiid,  sm  it  wvn;  seooiiin^  out  the  sand,  Kiiving  in- 

a  tinat  di'al  of  vei;vl:ili.>ii  scatteri'.l  through  this  iwrt ion,  grass 
aiid  phints  peculiar  to  saiidv  districts. 

Many  of  the  hills  are  so  iovired  with  n  si>ecie»  of  yiwrw,  that 
their  Mdt's  are  well  jirote.-tiil  tVoni  tlie  winds  l>v  their  roots.  It 
is  the  favorite  ran,^'e  lor  biittiili)  and  antel<i|K',  aiid  these  animals 
birome  viry  fit,  ami  IVoiii  this  fact  wc  may  infer  that  this  dits- 
trict  niav  be  adapted  lor  irra/.in^^  onqmRLs.  It  can  never  be  used 
forj.urely  agriculliind  purposes. 

Travilliig  is  also  very  ditlicull  among  these  hills;  the  wheels 
fcink  deei>  ii'iio  the  hii.sc  saiid,  n'nderiiiL:  it  impossible  to  trans- 
l-irt  loadi'-l  leani"  thnuiu'h  them.  Tlie'water,  though  not  abund- 
ant, isn>u:illv  .piite  s:<H.d,  nioHtlv  in  small  lakes. 

There  are  lilso  mauv  alkaline  "lakes,  which  may  l>e  readily  dit- 
tin-jui>he<l  from  the  iiesh  water  bv  the  absince  or  iin-sence  of 
vegetation  an.und  their  borders.  '  \\V  mav  then>foru  conclude 
that  an  area  ol"  -^0,000  s.pian'  miles,  tbrmiui,'  the  northwesieni 
piirtii.n  id'  the  State,  is  irjtally  unfit  for  cultivation,  ami  is  even 
■lonbifullv  suitable  for  -rujni;.  There  1-  wan'elv  auv  timln-r  on 
tbi-  wh.ili-  area.  Aloni:  the  riatte,  and  south  of  thKl  river,  the 
«urf:i.'e  is  h-ss  sandv  and  the  s..il  more  tixed,  s.>  that  there  is  at 
least  a  modenite  Acgree  of  fertility, but  the  abst'nce  of  timlwr 
and  timely  rains  will  n.-nder  the  whole  quite  undesirable  for  the 
fanner. 

Asl-tiavc  before  remarked,  the  cultivation  of  crops  and  the 
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planting  of  forest-trees  by  the  settlers  farther  to  the  eastward 
may  so  modify  the  climate  as  to  produce  a  more  equable  distri- 
bution of  moisture  throughout  the  year.  But  at  present  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  settled  except  by  a  pastoral  people. 

Statements  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  respecting 
the  price  and  quality  of  lands,  crops,  grasses  fruits.  &a, — 
April,  186S  :— 

1.  Our  returns  from  Nebraska  are  chiefly  from  counties  bor- 
dering upon  or  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River,  or  upon  the  Kansas 
border,  with  a  few  of  the  interior  counties,  and  basmg  an  estimate 
upon  the  figures  from  these  localities,  the  settled  portions  of  the 
State  show  an  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  of  from  150  to 
175  per  cent,  since  1860.  Dodge  County  reports  an  advance  of 
400  per  cent. ;  Burt  and  Gage,  200  per  cent. ;  Dixon,  Dakota,  Otoe, 
100  per  cent. ;  Cass,  Richardson,  Pawnee,  50  per  cent. ;  Merrick, 
33  per  cent.  In  a  number  of  counties  the  settlements  have  been 
made  since  1860,  when  the  farms  were  bought  at  $1.25  per  acre, 
or  entered  under  the  homestead  law.  Such  is  the  case  with  Jef- 
ferson, where  there  are  now  farms  held  as  high  as  §15  per  acre. 
In  Hall  County,  in  the  interior,  farms  of  160  acres  which  could 
have  been  purchased  in  1860  for  from  $300  to  $400,  now  command 
from  $1,500  to  $4,000  according  to  improvements  and  distance 
from  railroad  stations. 

2.  The  value  of  wild  or  unimproved  lands  ranges  from  the 
Government  minimum  price  of  $1.25  up  to  $10  per  acre.  In  Dixon, 
choice  locations  on  prairie,  $3  per  acre,  very  fertile,  well  watered, 
capabihties  good;  Dakota,  $3  to  $7  ]>er  acre;  Burt,  $5  to  $6  per 
acre,  excellent  fanning  land;  Dodu^^,  $4  j)er  acre;  Cass,  $3  to  $10 
per  acre,  for  lands  lying  five  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  Missouri 
River,  gently  rolling,  well  watered,  and  unsurpassed  in  fertilitv  ; 
but  little  Government  land  in  the  county  ;  Otoe,  $5  per  acre,  on  tlie 
average,  mostly  prairie,  except  along  the  streams,  gently  undu- 
latini;,  with  no  abrupt  blutfs  or  hills,  except  when  it  takes  its  first 
rise  Irom  the  Missouri  River,  and  with  this  exception  is  all  capa- 
ble of  cultivation  ;  Richardson,  $4  per  acre,  deep,  rich,  sandy 
loam;  Pawnee,  $2  to  $10  per  acre  soil  black  muck  or  loam,  witli 
clay  subsoil,  very  rich,  proilucing  wheat,  corn,  and  oats ;  Gage, 
$2  jter  acre,  chiefly  prairie,  timber  lands  generally  being  taken  up 
by  settlers ;  Jones,  $2  to  $5,  mostly  prairie,  good  timber  as  hign 
as  $5  per  acre  ;  Merrick,  $3  per  acR»,  level  prairie,  quality  goo<l, 
will  ]iroduce  all  kinds  of  grain  and  roots;  Buffalo,  $1.50  ^>er  acre; 
Hall,  $2.50  per  acre,  nearly  all  level  prairie,  rather  sandy,  but 
rich,  and  produces  well  all  the  crops  suited  to  the  latitude. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  of  the  l)est  prairie  lands  in  the  State 
to  be  purchased  at  Government  prices,  or  subject  to  entry  under 
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the  pmvinions  of  the  homestead  acti>,  hut  a  sinnlt  proportion  of 
the  State  having  been  taken  up  by  settlers  or  HpeeiibtorH.  In 
l«00  cliero  were  over  forty-oiglit  million  aeres  oJ  wild  ur  wotitG 
MTVA*  ill  Nel>raska,  against  leHs  than  eeven  hundred  thousand  aercs 
iiielud«<)  in  faviii!'. 

3.  liiXKiiAi-s.— 'I'lie  gnat  resoTirei'M  of  Ncliraska  an^  to  he  found 
in  her  di-ep  rich  soil  and  agrifiihural  eapahililics;  tiinlHT  being 
i'om|>arative1y  scarce,  and  minerals  not  generally  abundant,  so 
far  as  yei  devtlujKd.  The  tinilH^r  in  mostly  confined  to  thi.>  banks 
of  the  streams,  ami  commands  high  prices,  and  farnKTH  are  wisely 
engaging  in  the  culture  of  fon'st-trcifi  for  the  wants  of  the  future. 
Our  corresjioiidenl  ri'jiorts  a  vast  deposit  of  iron  ore  in  Oago 
Comity,  of  gimil  quality,  the  vein  commencing  mar  the  surfaco 
of  the  ground  and  running  very  deep.  Iron  ore  is  also  rcjwrted 
in  I>ix<in  and  nther  counties.  L'oal  is  found  in  various  si'ctions, 
but  h:Ls  been  but  slightly  developed.  It  is  found  in  Hichardson 
at  a  deitth  of  L'O  feet,  while  in  Pawnee  it  crops  out  of  the  bluffs 
along  the  nivines.  Deposits  exist  also  in  Jones,  Dixon,  Cass,  and 
other  counties  al.<n<:  tile  Miss.iuri,  worthy  of  attention.  Koek 
and  sand-tone.  tl.r  building  purposes,  abound  in  various  localities. 


found  in  several  coimlies. 
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writes ; — 

Com,  wheal  and  oats,  are  the  staple  crops  of  this  eonnly.  A 
man  and  team,  with  the  iin]irovi-d  farm  maeliinery,  can  easily 
cultivate  seventy  acres  of  corn,  wheal  aiid  oats,  and  do  it  well, 
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with  the  addition  of  a  little  help  in  harvest  time.  Sorghum  has 
been  successfully  grown  in  some  sections. 

Winter  wheat  is  sown  in  September,  and  the  spring  seeding 
is  done  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April ;  the 
harvest  commences  the  early  part  of  July  and  continues  up  to 
the  first  of  August.  Drilling  has  been  scarcely  introduced  as  yet, 
but  the  system  is  meeting  favor,  and  vnW  soon  be  more  generally 
adopted.  The  mode  of  culture  is  very  simple,  and  promises  to 
exhaust  the  land  as  rapidly  as  settlers  of  otner  new  States  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  the  work,  even  though  the  rich  soil  of 
Nebraska  may  now  appear  almost  inexhaustible.  The  general 
practice  is  to  plow  the  ground  in  the  fall,  and  harrow  in  the  seed 
m  the  spring,  though  better  culture  is  given  in  many  instances. 
Our  Hall  reporter  writes : — 

All  lands  intended  for  wheat,  are  plowed  in  the  autumn,  as  early 
as  possible,  and  well  manured,  if  it  can  be  done.  In  the  spring, 
as  early  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  we  sow,  harrow  twice 
or  three  times,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  if  not 
too  wet,  roll  it  once.  If  the  spring  is  favorable,  we  sow  one 
and  one-quarter  bushels  to  the  acre ;  if  a  very  dry  season,  one 
and  one-half  bushels. 

5.  Common  wild  prairie  grass,  blue-joint,  buffalo  grass,  red-top 
and  wild  timothy,  with  some  white  clover,  supply  the  pastures 
of  Nebraska.  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  clover  do  well  wherever 
cultivated,  but  the  prairies  are  chiefly  relied  upon  for  the  -sub- 
sistence of  stock  during  the  pasturing  season,  which  is  reported 
to  range  from  five  to  nine  months  in  length.  Otoe  reports  five 
months  as  the  season  upon  which  stock  can  feed  exclusively  in 
pastures;  Dixon,  Dodge, Hall, and  Burt,  six  months;  Cass,  Gage, 
and  Jefferson,  seven  months;  Richardson,  Pawned  and  Jones, 
eight  to  nine  months ;  and  Merrick  runs  up  to  ten  months,  our 
correspondent  claiming  thftt  stock  will  live  the  whole  year  on 
pastures  in  case  not  much  snow  falls  in  winter.  The  expense  of 
pasturing  stock  during  this  season  is  generally  the  cost  of  salt 
and  herding — the  highest  estimate  being  $2.50  per  head  for  the 
season,  and  the  lowest  "nothing." 

6.  There  is  an  abundance  of  wild  small  fruits,  such  as  plums, 
grapes,  raspl)erries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  &c.,  but  little  has 
yet  been  done  to  test  the  capabilities  for  large  fruits.  Our  Dixon 
reporter  writes : — 

This  county  is  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  apples,  peaches,  or 
pears,  as  they  get  badly  winter-killed,  and  do  not  grow  natural 
or  wild ;  but  plums,  gooseberries,  currants,  cherries,  mulberries, 
raspberries,  walnuts,  grapes,  etc.,  grow  wild  and  profusely.  A 
family  will  frequently  make  one  hundred  gallons  or  pure  wine  in 
a  season.  I  have  made  twenty  gallons  for  my  own  use,  gathering 
the  grapes  in  two  days.     The  wine  sells  at  from  fifty  cents  to  $2 
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per  gallon.  There  is  no  grafttnl  fruit  caltivatcd  hero ;  those  who 
have  tried  the  experiment  have  fniled. 

Itanly  npjiUit  may  generally  ho  cultivated  with  proper  selec- 
lions  of  varii'tii's  and  care  of  trees.  In  Otoe  County,  according 
to  our  eom'spondent,  fruits  that  succeed  in  llic  north  do  well. 
The  hardier  apples  grow  and  l)car  well,  while  pears  are  a  com- 
plete succesH.  Peaehcfl  will  yield  nn  occasional  crop,  when  the 
tn-w  arc  grown  in  the  sod,  so  as  to  check  the  growth  of  the  tree 
■nd  render  it  hardy.  The  small  fruits  all  do  well,  except  the 
Inwton  lilackherry  and  the  raspl>erries  which  propagate  from 
suckers,  as  they  haiily  winter-kill  unless  thoroughly  protected. 

Our  IXnlgc  reporter  says  the  hardiest  fruits  must  he  celected 
lo  prove  successfiil,  and  a<lviscs  the  raising  of  seedlings,  which  he 
finds  perfectly  hardy. 

IIau.  County. — (Capabilities  for  raising  fruit  not  very  good. 
Apples  and  pcnrs  will  not  do  well ;  I  have  tried  it  for  the  last  ten 
years  without  suceess,  although  I  claim  lo  understand  it.  Of  twelve 
TSrieties  of  cherries,  only  one  kind  (the  Early  Richmond)  did 
well.  Plums  do  well ;  also  grapes,  that  ia,  the  Concord  and  Dela- 
ware, but  HO  tender  varieties. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fort  Kearney,  Neiuiaska,  Au{/ust  15,  1808, 
FHEi>itRirK  I!.  GoDiiARi),  Ksii.:— 

Dear  Sir:  I  lake  iniuli  pleasure  in  replying  to  all  of  your 
innuiries. 

Nebraska  is  as  fine  a  garden  spot  as  can  be  fonnd  on  earth. 
Hut  a  very  small  i>ortion  of  it  i.-  poor  soil,  and  there  the  grass  is 
of  such  a  nature  tnal  horses,  cattle,  and  sheej)  thrive  on  it  finely. 
There  is  such  nutriment  in  it  that  stock  vnW  live  well  on  it  all 
winter,  providing  snows  do  not  bury  it  toi)  long.  Hut  I  will 
reply  to  your  inipiiries  in  ri'gular  order  as  you  have  put  ihcni  to 
me. 

1st.  The  land  in  the  section  of  country  around  Fort  Ke.imoy 
is  a  rich  sandv  Vnm,  cipiihle  of  luodueiinr  wbiat,  o:its,  barley, 
com,  p<.taio.-s,and  all  kind"  of  ve;,'ri;il.li':<  (tli;it  grow  in  iheMnie 
latiludo  elsewhei-e),  in  fine  iierlVelion.  Wheat,  oats,  an.l  bariey 
are  always  a  sure  general  vviy.  Soinelinies  drought,  bugs,  and 
pra!>shoji]iers  have  injured  tin-  potain,  corn,  and  vegetable  crops; 
out  earlv  vegetables  are  always  sure,  and  carlv  erojis  of  any  kind. 
We  an-'  not  troubled  with  s'uc-li  drawbacks  'any  more  tfian  in 
Stales  east  I'f  us.  When  the  grasshopiKTs  do  not  come,  our  com 
cmps  are  excellent,  the  liiiest  of  vegetables  an?  raised,  and  fruits 
flourish  well.  I  have  live.l  here  twelve  years  and  a  half,  and  can 
fully  judge  of  the  average  seasons  and  crops.    The  i'tatte  \''alley. 
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for  a  hundred  miles  and  more,  east  and  west  of  Fort  Kearney ; 
the  valley  of  the  Big  and  Little  Blue  rivers,  and  the  Republican 
River  valley,  not  more  than  fifly  miles  south  of  Fort  Kearney ; 
the  Wood  kiver  valley,  eight  miles  north  of  Fort  Kearney;  the 
Loup  River  valley  north  of  Fort  Kearney,  and  other  smaller  val- 
leys, together  with  all  the  intervening  lands,  are  all  open  to  pre- 
emption and  homestead  locations.  Ihe  cost  of  settlement  is  but 
small  in  comparison  with  some  States,  and  advantages  just  as 
good.  Good  locations  can  be  taken  now  within  three  miles  of 
Fort  Kearney,  and  within  one  mile  of  Kearney  City.  Those  who 
come  and  settle  soon  will  have  the  first  and  best  opportunities,  as 
they  can  select  the  best  soil  and  the  best  situations  in  accordance 
with  their  desires  and  tastes.  Railroad  interests  will  very  soon 
advance  the  value  of  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Kearney.  The 
following  railroads  are  in  course  of  construction  and  in  contem- 
plation to  join  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Fort  Kearney :  The 
Midland  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Nebraska  City  to  Fort  Kearney ; 
the  Brownsville  and  Fort  Kearney  Railroad ;  the  Atchison  and 
Fort  Kearney  Railroad,  or  Central  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road,  and  prospective  road  from  Fort  Riley  to  Fort  Kearney. 
The  Atchison  and  Fort  Kearney  Railroad  is  already  finished  to 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Fort  Kearney.  The  grad- 
ing of  the  Midland  Pacific  Railroad  is  already  going  on  with 
west  of  Nebraska  City.  Tliese  facts  I  mention  as  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  contemplate  locating  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Kearney,  and  as  bearing  on  the  present  and  prospective  price  of 
lands. 

2d.  Laborers  receive  here  from  $30  to  $40  per  month.  Supply 
is  scarce,  and  demand  is  not  great  at  j)rosent.  On  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  laborers  generally  find  work  to  do;  those  are 
retained  who  are  most  valuable.  Tradesmen  of  all  kinds  get 
good  wages  in  Nebraska,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  them  in 
this  vicinity  at  present.  A'S  settlers  come  in  and  locate,  so  their 
services  will  be  needed. 

3d.  Our  climate  is  unsurpassed.  Some  seasons  it  is  rather  dry, 
being  a  drawback  to  late  crojjs,  but  is  favorable  otherwise.  It  is 
a  very  healthy  climate.  No  chills  and  fever,  no  summer  com- 
plaints trouble  us.  Those  who  have  been  sickly  in  the  Eastern 
States  come  out  here  and  soon  recruit  in  health  and  strength. 
The  water  is  pure,  the  air  is  pure,  and  people  who  do  not  abuse 
their  stomachs  will  never  comj)lain  of  sickness. 

4th.  No  minej-als  have  yet  been  developed  in  this  section, 
although  signs  of  coal  are  found  on  the  Rej>ublican  River,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Fort  Kearney.  Timber  can  be  got  by  settlers 
for  firewood.  There  is  plenty  of  timber  on  the  Republican  and 
Blue  livers,  south  of  Platte,  an<l  on  Loup  and  Wood  rivers,  north 
of  the  Platte.     East  of  Fort  Kearney  there  is  plenty  of  timber  on 
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Uk  inlantU  of  the  Platte,  which  islamla  arc  mostly  acceflsiWc  by 
w»sr"ii.i,  AS  this  llatto  Uiver  is  gtiiiTally  v^tv  shallow,  Bomttimcs 
bt-iii);  .iliiKiHt  ill-}'  lor  nioiithit  in  tho  year.  All  wise  )h.'oj>1c,  how* 
CViT,  plant  tiinU-r  an  they  <to  i-orii,  and  tht'ii  they  have  no  further 
triiul)U-.  MoNt  all  kiml!)  of  tn-c-s  Buit.tble  to  latituilu  will  groir 
bt-n.'  fn>m  culling!*  ami  RceiK 

£lli.  The  i'r<>|>H  .in-  niiiotly  wheat,  oats,  linrley,  eorn,  and  pota- 
tWH.  At  lirNt  hand  the  fanner  gt'ts  for  wheat  about  (1  jH.>r  biiithel; 
oats  Tj  it-ntit  yer  bushel,  tl  delivon'd  at  the  railrtind  ;  jiotatoeii, 
ti.M  JUT  bni^hi'I ;  corn,  il.25  jkt  bushul;  onions,  $3  i>er  boBhcl. 
UuitiT,  r>0  cents  JHT  {loiuid;  cgg%  50  ei-nts  jwr  dorx-n. 

Cth.  At  ]>n>Kfiit  there  m  a  market  f»r  all  kinds  of  produce  at 
alnioHt  any  niilroad  station.  Tlio  raitroiid  runs  on  the  north  side 
of  the  I'lattc  Itiver,  and  at  Fort  Kearney  Is  three  miles  from  iho 
river  and  six  miles  from  the  fort.  The  ftcilitic;*  for  tntnsjwrta- 
tiou  an>  g>H>d.  Teams  have  to  be  used  to  tRtns)K>rt  to  and  from 
the  railroad.  Other  laciliticii  arc:  Daily  m.iii,  telegraph,  aud 
expfvss  ofKceit. 

Ttlu  An  in  all  new  countiicn,  school  and  rcliiiions  advantages 
have  to  gmw  up  with  scttlemi'iits.  We  hope  to  have  the  liest  of 
su.li  advaiitag.'s  before  verv  Ioiil;.  The  friends  of  edn.alion  in 
the  Slut.-  lire  nloviii.j  cnep^i'liiMlK-  in  the  inrHtcr  of  |iiib!i.>  wh.xils, 
and  from  all  ;tpp<  a  ranees.  .Nebraska  will  be  ulie:i.I  of  all  other 
States  ill  her  st-hool  :i.iv:iiil:nr.-s.  Chnrehes  jrn.w  »\>  with  tho 
|K-.>pU-  aeeonliii^^'  !is  ibev  :irv  religiously  ineline.l.  I  trust  tl.rt 
the  temples  of  the  Lord'  .Iiliovah  mavbe  nianv,  and  oriiame,  <• 
the  U-aiUifiil  plains  of  Xt-bru^ka  as  she  goes  forward  in  her  pn 
gn->A\K-  lan-er. 

sth.  The  poimlaiion  is  of  a  mixed  character.  Some  are  Amen- 
can  lM)ni.  siniu>  are  Lritrlish,  some  Irish,  niine  frtnn  (lermany, 
Denmark,  and  SwiikiL.  To  i lie  land  of  Nebraska  all  jK-opU',  of 
whatever  elinu>  or  ti:uionality,  an-  iiiviled,  and  all  try  to  uet  along 
as  harmoniously  ii>  possible.  With  i;ood  ICepnbllean  institutions 
and  form  of  ^'oveniminl,  wherein  all  people  have  e<]nal  'rights, 
the  Stat.'  of  Nil.niska  ran  trnlv  welcome  all  pc<)i)le,  of  whatever 
laml.  and  bid  ihem  here  make  their  home  in  in-aee,  and  find  rest, 
hap,.i,»-ss,alid.i<.y. 

The  whole  of  your  ipiestions  iH'inii  "ow  answered,  I  will  bring 
my  li'tter  to  a  close,  bojiing  yiinr  work  may  prove  productive  of 
much  giMHi,  as  well  as  a  soiirco  of  prolii  to  those  who  have  been 
enter|irising  enongh  to  take  the  matter  in  haml. 
With  my  best  wishes, 

I  remain,  dear  fir, 

Youra  verv  trulv, 

MOSES'  a  SYDENHAM. 
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Pebu,  Nebraska,  July  24,  1868. 
Mr.  Fbedebick  B.  Goddabd,  New  York : — 

Sib:  Your  favor  of  the  17th  inst.  has  been  received.  Our 
lands  are  mostly  rolling  prairie,  all  of  which  is  of  the  very  best 
quality  for  farming,  bnlike  almost  all  other  prairie  countries, 
we  have  no  wet  or  marshy  lands.  Good  improved  farms  sell  for 
from  $15  to  $25  per  acre ;  raw  lands,  from  $3  to  $10. 

Farm  hands  get  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day;  mechanics, $2.50  to 
$4 ;  either  of  which  can  usually  find  ready  employment. 

Our  climate  is  as  good,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  in  the  West ; 
winters  very  dry,  spnngs  seldom  muddy,  and  summers  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  can  not  be  surpassed  in  the  West  fof  health.  Our 
crops  are  principally  com,  wheat,  and  oats,  with  an  abundance 
of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  generally.  Wheat,  new,  $1  per 
bushel ;  com,  old,  50  cents ;  oats,  40  cents.  Horses  are  from 
$100  to  $150;  cows,  $25  to  $40.  We  have  but  little  coal  as  yet, 
but  timber  sufficient  for  our  purposes. 

We  are  immediately  on  the  great  Missouri  River,  with  railroad 
on  the  east  bank.  We  have  a  good  common  school  system,  with 
good  schools  generally. 

In  our  village  we  have  the  State  normal  school,  which  is  prov- 
ing a  great  success. 

We  have  a  number  of  flourishing  church  organizations  in  the 
country,  with  houses  of  worship,  such  as  Episcopalian,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  &c. 

Our  country  is  the  best  watered  country  I  ever  saw,  especially 
for  stock ;  also  good  mill  streams.  We  have  in  our  county  nine 
grist  mills,  four  steam,  and  five  water-power. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  C.  SANDERa 


KANSAS. 

The  early  history  of  Kaiiaiu  is  bo  closely  identified  with  tlie 
grave  and  im)>ortaiit  issues  wliidi  ctiliiiinjitcd  in  the  late  Re- 
bellion, that  tiiifl  clmpter  would  be  incoinpli'to  withont  a  brief 
refereneo  to  the  etirring  events  which  gi^niilizeil  itit  hirth  an  a 
Territory-.  The  {insenge  of  the  Kaneaa-Xcbniska  bill,  and 
the  re|>eiil  of  the  Miiwmri  O)miiromii>e,  attracted  attention  to 
the  conntry  lying  ininiediatvly  west  of  tlie  Missouri  River, 
ftod  op)H)6ite  the  State  of  the  same  name.  Emigrant  Aid  So- 
cieties were  orpanize<i  in  Maaiachnsctts  and  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  early  in  1854  on>wd3  of  emigrant!*  were  haat- 
enin<;  to  tlio  new  Territory  of  Kiin»i3.  Thefic  wcro  mostly 
reprcscntativcfl  fnmi  the  free  States.  The  ]H.'oi>le  along  the 
Miiv^mri  State  bonlor,  regarding  this  influx  of  Frec-Stiite 
settlers  n.*  ininiical  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  <letennined 
to  tx-cui'y  the  Territory  themuelves,  and  so  soon  as  the  first 
effort  was  made  to  organize  under  the  laws  of  ('onirrcss  and 
elect  officials,  trouble  was  engendered  l)etween  these  two 
rival  factions,  Votere  came  over  from  Mi^mri  in  crowds, 
controlling  the  ]hi11s  in  many  jdares,  and  netting  at  naught 
the  atteniiiti*  of  the  i>eople  to  elect  their  own  representatives ; 
and  infrequent  instances  sanguinary  and  desperate  conflicts 
occunx'd,  resulting  in  the  killing  and  wounding  of  many,  and 
in  the  wanttHi  destruction  of  dwellings  and  other  proj^crty. 

Tliis  cundition  of  things  continued  for  peverai  years,  each 
party  struggling  desiierately  for  snpremaey,  until  finally  the 
Free-State  men  triumphed,  and  a  CouBtitution  was  adopted 
forever  prohibiting  slavery  from  the  limits  of  Kansas. 

This  political  struggle  had  Iieen  watched  by  the  people  of 
the  North  and  Buuth,  with  thrilling  interest  and  divided 
sympathies,  and  the  result,  donhtlet>s,  ser\'ed  to  ag^nivate  and 
ioteauty  the  feeling  of  sectional  prejudice  which  had  already, 
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to  some  extent,  embittered  the  relations  between  those  who 
approved  and  those  who  condemned  slavery.  It  was  the  first 
positive  advantage  obtained  by  the  anti-slavery  element  over 
the  "peculiar  institution,"  revealing  the  strength  of  the 
party  organization,  and  foreshadowing  the  perils  and  dan- 
gers with  which  slavery  was  threatened.  Like  the  low, 
soughing  wind  which  precedes  the  coming  tornado,  the  local  dis- 
turbances of  Kansas  were  only  premonitions  of  the  terrible 
conflict  which  followed. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  partly  because  they  properly 
belong  to  the  early  history  of  the  State  under  consideration, 
but  more  particularly  to  illustrate  the  indomitable  will  and 
courage  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kansas,  many  of  whom  are  now 
its  leading  and  most  influential  citizens. 

Kansas  is  one  of  the  youngest  and  largest  States  of  the 
Union.  It  lies  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley, and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nebraska,  east  by  Mis- 
souri, south  by  Indian  Territory,  and  west  by  Colorado.  It 
was  admitted  as  a  State  January  1,  1861,  with  a  population 
of  107,000,  w^hich  IS  now  estimated  at  between  300,000  and 
400,000,  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  State  has  a  varying 
length  from  east  to  west  of  from  344  to  408  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  208  miles,  embracing  an  area  of  nearly  57,000,000 
acres,  of  whicli  according  to  the  authorities  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  43,140,000  are  yet  unsold  and  open  to  settle- 
ment. 

Kansas  possesses  the  same  surface  characteristics  as  Ne- 
braska, except  that  it  is  more  extensively  and  more  abund- 
antly supplied  with  running  streams.  Its  most  thickly  set- 
tled counties  lie  along  the  Missouri  River  front,  but  railroad 
facilities  have  already  extended  far  into  the  interior,  making 
easily  accessible  vast  tracts  of  land,  excellent  for  agricultural 
and  pastoral  pursuits. 

Mr.  A.  I).  Richardson,  inspired  by  the  natural  beauties  of 
/Kansas  scenery,  thus  writes  of  it: — 

I  wonder  if  the  Almighty  ever  made  a  more  beautiful  country 
than  Kansas.     Those  green  prairies,  rolling  like  gentle  swells  ot 


tlw  ocean,  starred  and  gemmed  with  flowers,  and  threaded  irith 
dark  WUs  of  timber  which  mark  tho  winding  etrcams,  are  a  joy 
forever. 

«  «  «  •  «       -        « 

Ghincinf*  over  thounands  of  aeres  covered  with  long  graoii  and 
dotted  with  groves,  it  apficara  the  perfect  counteniart  of  cultivat- 
eil  field  and  orchnrd.  One  can  hardly  pcmuado  liitnitelf  that  ho 
is  not  Bcouring  a  long  settled  t-ountry  whose  inhabitants  have 
suddenly  diHat>)K-ared,  taking  with  them  bouses  aud  bams,  and. 
leaving  only  tlieir  rich  |iasturc  aud  hay  fields. 

W'^pm  roads,  revealing  tho  jet  black  noil,  intersec^t  the  deep 
green  of  graceful  bIhuos,  where  waves  tall  prairie  graM  with  wild 
flowers  of  blue,  puqile,  and  yellow,  •  •  •  •  Tlie  sky  is  of 
wonderful  clearness.  Narrow  belts  and  fringes  of  forest  mark 
the  winding  streams.  In  the  distance  rise  conical  isolated 
mounds  wrapt  in  the  softest  of  veils,  a  dim  and  dreamy  haze. 

Cluate. — The  eliinfttc  of  Kansas  is  bcalthfiil  and  temper- 
ate, comparing  favurntily  witli  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.     A  correspondent  says : — 

Consumiiliou  is  nevtT  known  tnilesK  brought  hero  from  other 
Stales.  Tlie  summer  heat  ij*  leiniwred  with  n  brivze  from  tho 
suuthwt.'fit.  The  nights  are  cool.  Winters  short  ami  mild, 
with  only  a  few  sharp  cold  iluys.  lee  in  the  strearaM  iiufficient 
fur  summer  use.  Snow  celdom  liistH  more  than  a  day  or  two. 
Spring  ojK'ns  alxnit  thir  first  of  Manh  usually,  not  with  rain  and 
mud,  lint  with  a  dry  breeze  from  the  south,  rl-sjiii;  siunetimcs  to  a 
gale.     In  30  yean  there  has  been  but  one  general  drought. 

The  sea»ms  arc  usually  niitd,  and  free  fn^im  great  extremes 
either  of  cold  or  heat,  the  wenther  changing  gradually  as  one 
seaeot)  follows  the  other.  The  winters  are  short,  and  snow 
seldom  falls  in  great  quantities. 

Timber. — As  a  general  thing,  the  State  is  not  well  timbered. 
Tlie  growth  of  timlwr  has  Ixxn  checkc<l,  it  is  believed,  by  the 
Indian  fires  which  have  bo  often  swept  over  tlie  prairies. 
Along  the  streams,  chiefly,  may  bo  found  the  black  walnnt, 
the  different  oaks,  soil  and  sugar  maple,  sycamore,  white  ash, 
]ie<^an,  toetiet,  mulberry,  hackberry,  coifee  boan,  cherry,  elm, 
and  hickory,  A  good  hedge  fence  can  be  raised  in  four  years, 
^aila  usually  had  at  from  83  to  $5  per  hundred.   Stone  suita- 
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ble  for  building  and  fencing  are  convenient  to  nearly  every 
quarter  section. 

Kansas  lumber  costs  $25  to  $40  per  thousand  feet  at  the 
mills.  Shingles,  about  $6.  Pine  shingles,  $8  to  $11.  Clay 
and  sand  for  brick  abound,  and  the  best  varieties  of  stone  and 
marble. 

We  subjoin  a  portion  of  the  late  Report  of  H.  S.  Sleeper^ 
Surveyor-General  of  Kansas : — 

Surface  Features. — The  general  surface  of  Kansas  is  a  gently 
undulating  prairie,  having  no  marked  features  like  those  of  other 
prairie  States,  except,  perhaps,  the  diversity  presented  by  a  more 
rolling  surface.  The  division  of  land  is  of  two  classes.  First  to 
mention  is  the  timber  and  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands,  border- 
ing rivers  and  creeks,  the  estimated  area  of  which  is  ten  million 
acres,  being  fully  five  times  the  amount  of  all  improved  lands  in 
the  State  at  the  present  time.  To  the  second  belongs  the  upland 
or  rolling  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  averages  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  depth,  with  a  subsoil  of  fertilizing  qualities  which  will,  by 
careful  cultivation,  prove  inexhaustible.  This  class  of  land  is  coiji- 
sidered,  by  far,  preferable  for  the  raising  of  grains  and  fruits, 
while  the  bottom  land  is  selected  for  corn,  hemp,  vegetables,  and 
grasses.  But  such  is  the  uniform  character  of  the  general  surface 
of  Kansas,  that  nearly  every  quarter  section  within  its  limits  is 
capjible  of  cultivation. 

Timber  is  confined  mainly  to  the  borders  of  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  is  not  superal)un(lant ;  yet  its  scarcity  is  compensated  for  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  very  general  distribution  of  rock  through- 
out the  State,  which  is  easy  of  access,  and  furnishes  the  best  of 
buildini;  and  fencing:  material. 

Streams.  —  Xo  mountain  ranges,  swamps,  sloughs,  or  lakes 
exist  in  the  State,  except  in  some  instances  where  rivers  have 
chanixed  their  beds,  leavini'  small  lakes.  Water-courses  are  well 
distributed  over  tlie  State.  Their  usual  course  is  south  of  easL 
Amoni'  the  most  important  streams  may  be  mentioned  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Neosho  on  the  south,  the  Kansas  River  and  its  tributaries 
in  the  northern  part,  and  the  Missouri  Kiver  forming  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  descent  of  tlie  Kansas  River  may  be  regarded  as 
showing  the  rapi<lity  of  the  water-courses  of  the  State.  From  its 
mouth,  west  one  hundred  miles,  the  fall  is  a  little  over  two  feet  to 
the  mile;  for  tlie  second  and  third  hundred  miles,  about  six  feet 
to  the  mile;  and  for  the  last  one  hundred  miles,  about  seven  feet 
to  the  mile ;  making  a  total  fall  of  over  two  thousand  feet  in  four 
hundred  miles.  Water-powers  are  not  abundant,  but  several  are 
being  im2)roved  on  the  Neosho  and  other  smaller  streams. 
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Rurli  ftroams  n«  rW  in  tlio  itiounlaiiiAwcst  linri>  qiilckiiAn'l  l>ot' 
tnmx,  liiit  liK-iil  ftln-iiiiiH,  tliiit  risi'  within  the  ImuinliirU'fl  of  tho 
Stale,  linvc  fU-ar  u'lttcr,  nml  fjravt-l  t»e«lM,  1>iit  arc  not  i-uilimiig  an 
till-  moiiTitiLiii  str(>:ittiH,  l'iit'iiiliii<;  Kpriiipf  ul'purt-,  culil  w:ttLT,  Ato 
f<mii.l  in  nrurly  t-viTV  l.x-itlily,  iui.l  g<>.«l  w<-lU  of  witti-r  i-iiii  be 
olituincil  by  .li!ij;iin;  to  the  di'))tli  of  from  twi-iity  to  forty  fwL 

MiNKRALs — Tht  i'o:il  meiLstin;:!  uixU-rliu  fully  Sfvciit»fn  lliou- 
rmk)  tu(ii»n-  tnilos  of  the  cikstfrn  )M>rtiiin  of  the  Slutc,.  I'xtt'inUni; 
to  an  irrt'giihtr  line  crossin;;  l)ii>  Stuti-  from  iiortli  to  souili,  m-ar 
Fort  liiU-y.  Tin-  iijirnT  »lnitiiiii  croiw  out  iti  lu-arlv  overy  county 
in  till-  fUKlcrii  ami  iin<MU'  |H>rlioriii  of  iIil'  State.  At  |>resL'iit,  tlii! 
coal  vfin*  have  not  lieeii  workeil  to  aiiv  gn'at  I'sli'nl,  except  in 
I  j-a  veil  worth,  Os!i;,'e,  iin.I  U-mrlion  eouiitiw,  wIktl'  it  is  foim.l  iit 
inexhauHtiMe  <{iiaMtiiy  ami  of  ttniierior  iiuality.  *  *  From  n-cctit 
rPiKvit!)  of  siirvevM  in  ilu- vieinilvof  F'lHl  llayiiaml  tlio  wt'st,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  tfiat  from  that  point  west,  e.ial  will  U-  tonii<l  to  in- 
croaiw  in  ipiantitv  ami  <|Liiilily.  Saiul-rnck,  nuiiabli-  for  biiiliUnj; 
ptirjKist.'N,  mxlerlfes  llic  wljole  St;ite  uf  Kansas,  ami  ■■riips  out  in 
inanv  hiealilte-.  I.i]iie-r.K'k,  also,  is  llmurl  in  iinuHToiis  >;ii'ielie^ 
an-l  iipi-^ars  in  ncarlv  evnv  rivine  an. I  liill>i.l.-.  On  i\u-  Kaiisiw 
Itiver,  n.-ar  l-'ort  UiU-v,  an-  l^.un.l  in.-\li:mMil.le  ([uarries  of  ma;:- 
nesian  liniest,.ne,  ..f  i.Vantifnl  e..|nr.  wljicU  is  n<.w  i.eiii^'  use.l  in 
the  .reeli-.n  of  pnl.lie  bniMin-s.  •  •  A  onarrv  of  hiaek  mar- 
l>h-.  full  of  li^'l.t  vell..w  v<'ins  lias  be.-n  .H^-oveiV.I  in  Hourhon 
Coniitv.  'Hits  m'ail.le  reeeives  a  tini;  p.-lish.  an.l  is  eon^Lh-re-l 
valnab'le  f'.r  ..rnanunial  j.iirposes.  Wljite  marble., I'  various  varie- 
tie:i  is  fonml  M>ntli  uf  the  <'oltonW'K»l  River,  in  the  eonnties  of 
Itiltleran.I  S.l^'wiek. 

Salt.— I'mler  the  ael  a<bnitliiiu'  Kansas  iulu  the  Tnion  ns  a 
Stale,  twelve  >alt  springs  wer.'  ^'iimte.l.  whieli  hat.'  1h .  n  I.K-aled 
uj-m  the  trilmtaries  ..fihe  Kansas  liiver.  Fonr  of  ilieM.  i^in-iniis 
are  Minaleil  on  Salt  Cr.'.'k.  in  the  vdlev  of  the  S.-lnmun  Kiver; 
four,  in  an  e\tunsive  sall-t]i:ir>]i  of  ilir.-e'ili..n-aii.i  a.-re,.  in  th.>  val- 
tevof  iIk-  liepul'li.-an  Itiver;  two.  on  a  small  tril>niarv  ••''  the 
Ifl'liiiKii.'an  Ulver,  still  farther  eaM.  in  a  small  mar-li  of  ihree 
hun<ln-.l  a<-res,  whieh,  like  the  lir^^1.merllinn,'■l  niaish.  i^  wliollv 
Viii'l  -if  vei;etalioii.  Of  the  evaet  location  o1  the  remaining.'  two 
thi»  office   is  not   a.lvis.'.l.      Tlioe  Hpriims  arc  all   Ica-e.l   hv   the 

Siate,»n<l  will  » !»'  in  .'peralion.    The  brine  arisin','  from'thesu 

iiprin;;s  has  Ikcu  sei.nlitieally  iiivestiyate.!,  ami  fouml  t.)  yieUI  a 
larst!  iHTi-entaiTu  i>f  s;ilt. 

Manv  i.lher  Bj.rinus  have  been  discover.-.!  ,m  the  Saline  Hivor, 
an.l.  itoubtk-ss,  when  surveys  arc  extended  westward  alonji  thai 
Ftn'aiii,  very  extensive  salines  will  Ik-  found.  The  water  of  the- 
Snliiiu  Kivc-r  during  a  htvaL  ]>ortii>T)  of  the  year  is  found  to  l>u  so 
bracki-h  a»  to  bu  until  f.>r  culinary  purposes. 

WhcQuvcr  the  I'acific  Uailroa^  aud  tUu  southwesteru  braueh 
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toward  Santa  Fe  shall  have  been  completed,  thus  opening  up  a 
ready  market  and  furnishing  speedy  means  of  transportation,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  Kansas  will  become  one  of  the  great  salt-pro- 
ducing States  of  the  t'^uion.  ' 

Manufactures. — Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  during 
the  last  few  years  to  the  development  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
terests. Of  the  diffierent  branches  that  are  now  in  operation,  or 
nearly  so,  the  following  are  the  most  prominent : — 

Two  woolen  factories  are  located  at  Lawrence,  one  at  Fort 
Scott,  and  one  at  Burlington.  A  paper-mill  is  about  completed 
at  Manhattan,  for  the  manufacturing  of  all  kinds  of  paper.  Nu- 
merous flouring  and  saw-mills  are  conveniently  located  through- 
out the  State.  In  this  city  a  large  foundery  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  a  number  of  years,  manufacturing  stoves,  quartz 
mills,  and  castings  for  all  kinds  of  machinery.  Also,  mills  for  the 
manufacturing  of  farm,  garden,  and  household  implements,  woolen 
goo<ls,  flour,  carriages,  and  wagons,  and  all  kinds  of  building 
material,  are  extensively  carried  on. 

Railroads. — During  the  past  year  rapid  advancement  has  been 
made  toward  completing  the  already  established  roads,  and  also 
in  forming  and  surveying  routes  for  proposed  roads.  The  liberal 
grants  of  lands  that  the  several  roads  possess,  together  with  the 
material  aid  offered  by  counties  through  which  the  Hues  pass,  and 
the  well-known  ability  of  parties  interested  in  them,  are  lavorable 
to  their  completion  at  an  early  day.  And  with  the  completion  of 
the  roads  established  and  i)roposed,  Kansas  will  have  as  complete 
a  svstom  of  railways  as  most  of  the  Western  States. 

Cnion  Pacific  Uailuoad,  Easteux  Division.* — The  year 
18G3,  dates  the  eoninienceniont  of  the  main  line  of  this  road, 
beginning  at  the  Slute  line  at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  River 
with  the  Missouri  River.  In  the  year  1804,  forty  miles  were 
com]>lctcd;  in  the  year  1SG5,  the  war  prevented  further  progress, 
but  in  July  of  the  same  year  a  new  com])any  was  organized,  and 
during  the  year  following  completed  seventy-nine  miles  of  the 
main  line,  together  with  the  branch  road  from  Leavenworth 
to  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles.  The  main  line  is 
now  completed,  a  distance  of  about  350  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  Pacific  Railroad,  central  branch,  starting  from  Atehison 
and  running  west,  has  completed  and  in  operation  sixty  miles. 

The  Missouri  River  Raili:oai>,  commencing  at  Leavenworth 
and  connecting  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division, 
and  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri  at  Wyandotte,  has  thirty- 
three  miles  completed  and  in  operation. 

•  sine*  tho  above  offlclal  report  from  th<»  General  Land  OfBce  was  pnbliahed.  work  on  th«M 
different  n>a<iA  has  rapidly  pro<:ro»«od.  and  many  miles  of  track  hare  bcNpn  Added.  The  eon- 
stnictinK  and  projected  railways  of  Kansas,  wi^en  completed,  will  woaderftiU j  fiicttitate  Um 
settlement  and  growth  of  the  entire  State. 
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The  Lkavexwobtii,  Lawrbkcb  and  Galtehtox  RxiLitOAii, 
cominuncinf;  at  I^awreiice,  w  gnuli-d  to  the  south  line  of  Douj;liu 
County,  witli  iron  arriving  fur  iho  luying  of  tho  track  to  that 
point;  iliHtiiitcc  twiiitr  milea. 

lliu  Si'.  JiisKi-ii  AND  Dkxvkr  Hailiioai),  ruDiiing  through  tho 
northvni  tivr  of  counties,  has  fifteen  milce  about  ready  for  the 
van. 

A  ccmtnuit  for  building  and  equipping  the  Union  Pacific  ^Honth- 
em  branch)  ICuilroail,  was  entered  into  en  the  twenty-third  of 
AugUHt  la!<t.     The  eontr.u-ting  jiartiea  to  build  tlic  line  from  its 

J'uiietion  with  the  I'nion  I'lu-ific  Unilroad,  eastern  divinion,  at 
unction  City,  to  the  northern  Ixmndarv  of  the  0«i<;e  (Indian) 
ro«er\'ation,  near  Iltimbnidt,  KanxaH.  \V'ork  on  the  line  to  com- 
mence on  the  lAth  of  Octoln'r  next,  and  the  roa<l  complettil  and 
f.><)ni|i[K-d  <in  or  befon-  the  first  day  of  January,  1870,  with  n  pro- 
vino  extending  the  time  of  comjiletion  to  16T2,  in  caste  the  State 
faiU  to  giiaranti.>e  interest  on  certain  iHiiidx.  From  tho  terniH  of 
the  ctnitraet,  nixl  the  known  ability  of  the  eapilalists  who  have 
underlakea  the  work,  there  in  little  doubt  tliat  the  commence- 
ment and  (omptt'tioii  of  thi-  line  will  be  in  eunfomiity  with  the 
time  a*  ex(in'!-sc.|  in  llir  loiiirai-i. 

The  Mi^soi  III  KivKfi,  l-'oiii  H'-orr  am.  (Jalvbston  IJaii.koad, 
from  Wvan.lotte,  K..111I1,  has  :il..ml  Iwenly  miles  gra.led.  The 
ftariehist'-s  of  this  ro:i.l  an-  of  a  local  nature. 

Tlie    Lawukn.k   and    I':mi-oi:i,\,  and   ATcnisoN,    Toi-eka  and 
SimiwKsTKitx  KAii.noAt's  Ii;uv  I'aeli  lilier.il  fraiicliixi's  of  land. 
-lA   Kh  Kuj.KOAt.,  li-om   llolden,  .Mia- 
1  of  Miami,  Franklin,  Usage  an.l  Lvon, 
I-  t..  Sania  l-\-,  iia^  been  mneh  disenssinl 
o|>enitiuna 


Tlii. 


The  Sr.  I. 
noun,  lhroni;h  tl 
Kansas,  to  KiniM 
by  iH-ople  along 
at  an  earlv  dav. 

A  pr,-limina-ry  .urv.y 
vi.iiiity  of  Ton.l  t'nek. 
ninning  luinlh  lo  Sania 

Tlie  exlendinir  of  i!i 
beretofon-  .H.ui.iL-i  as 
tn-eii,  no  doubt,  the  prii 
.liffenut  In.li: 


1.1  ha 


.  franrhi> 


9  as  vet. 


'i|  a  road  cotunic-ncing  at  a  ]ioint  in  the 
mar  ivisterii  boundary  of  Kansas,  and 
Ke,  Is  b<ing  ina.le. 

e  I'aiilii'    Uaili'iiad  tlinmgh  the  country 

their   undisiurlied    hnnting-ground  has 

nary  cause  of  the  hostile  ntlilude  of  the 

Ihe  I'lains.  an.l  it  uiidonbiedlv  will  Ix- 


the  last  effi.rt  of  barbariscn  L.  beat  Imek  the  advanei  ., 
civilisation.  Hut  iioiwitbstandiiig  these  diffienllies,  RettUineuts 
have  kejit  jiaie  with  the  ppign.'ss  .if  the  road,  and  jHiints  where 
banlly  mi:  nioiuhs  ago  n.>t  a  house  marked  the  siwii,  are  now 
iR-cupieil  by  tlourishing  towns.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  a<lvanlage  that  the  coiujileli.m  of  this  road  will  afford  (.>  the 
iieopie  of  this  distriet.  Already  ib..Lisand3  of  lieails  of  cattle  are 
being  itbip|>e<l  over  this  road  to  eastern  markets,  whieli  were 
dhveu  up  Irom  Tuxas  iu  the  early  Bniumer  mouths,  and  fatted  on 
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the  nutritious  grasses  peculiar  to  western  Kansas.  Whenever 
the  present  Indian  difficulties  shall  terminate,  and  a  false  and 
pernicious  philanthropy  cease  to  encourage  idleness  and  vagrancy 
in  the  wandering  nomads  of  the  plains,  then,  within  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  what  was  the  "  Great  American  Desert,"  will 
become  the  home  of  hardy,  enterprising  settlers,  with  their  rail- 
ways, cities,  and  towns,  and  countless  herds  of  stock  grazing  upon 
the  finest  pasturage  of  the  world. 

The  General  Land  Office  Commissioner  says  of  Kansas : — 

The  eastern  half  is  undulating  prairie,  alternating  with  timber. 
The  latter  is  generally  found  skirting  the  streams,  which  flow 
througli  beautiful  valleys.  The  western  part  of  the  State  is  more 
level,  the  depressions  more  gradual,  and  timber  less  abundant. 
The  extreme  western  portion  forms  part  of  a  sterile  belt  running 
from  the  47th  parallel  to  New  Mexico.  The  State  is  drained  by 
a  number  of  large  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Missouri.  No  moun- 
tains, swamps,  or  marshes  have  been  discovered.  The  timber 
consists  of  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  walnut, 
hackberry,  sugar-maple,  sumac,  and  willow.  The  growth  of  tim- 
ber,is  ))robably  adequate  to  home  demand,  but  not  sufficiently 
abundant  to.  form  the  basis  of  an  export  lumber  trade. 


The  soil  of  the  eastern  part  is  excellent,  there  being  two  classes 
of  land,  the  first  embracing  the  alluvions  of  the  river  and  the 
strips  of  limber.  Of  this  class  there  are  at  least  ten  million  acres 
in  the  State,  or  fully  five  times  the  amount  of  improved  land. 
For  the  pnxluction  of  the  heavier  kinds  of  cereals  this  land  is 
surpassed  in  richness  by  none  of  the  neighboring  States.  For 
wheat  and  other  small  grains,  the  second-class  lands,  embracing 
the  u|)lan(l  or  rolling  prairies,  are  preferred.  These  are  covered 
by  a  soil  averaging  from  two  to  three  feet  in  dei>th,  with  a  sub- 
soil of  fertilizing  (pialitios  sufficient  to  furnish  inexhaustible  fer- 
tilitv,  if  skillfully  managed. 

The  scarcity  of  building  timber  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
general  distril)ution  of  roeks  admirable  for  the  construction  of 
dwellings  and  fences.  Water-courses  are  well  distributed.  Un- 
failing s])rings  of  pure  cold  water  are  very  abundant,  and  wells, 
furnishing  copious  supj)ly,  need  not  be  sunk  over  twenty  to  forty 
feet. 

Facts  collected  from  old  settlers  show  that  the  soil  of  Kansas 
has  a  remarkable  power  of  C(mipensating  the  absence  of  rain  by 
its  suV)terranean  stores  of  moisture.  The  records  of  meteorologi- 
cal observations  at  military  posts  indicate  that  the  average  pre- 
cipitation of  rain  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  is 


•bout  one-fourth  nf  an  ioch  in  favor  of  Kansafi  as  compared  with 
tbc  nptgl) Wring  States. 

LEAVKN'woitTii,  tlie  largcKt  citr,  is  situattxl  on  the  richt  bank 
of  tlie  Missouri,  ahout  a  mile  t>c<low  Furt  I^avonw'ortn.  It  u 
i»urn>iiriik-<l  hy  a  lini;  afiricultural  tomilry,  well  WiiK-rcd,  and  fur* 
nished  with  vxccMi'iil  building  materials.  Its  churches,  schools, 
liti-roT}'  iiublicatioiis,  manufacturing  and  commercial  institutioos, 
arc  on  a  scale  tu  niLvt  the  wants  of  a  large  and  intelligent  |>opu- 
lalion,  which  is  now  no.noo  or  40,ftni>. 

Lawieenck  is  a  K-autifuI  and  thriving  town  in  Douglas  County, 
on  the  Kansas  Kivcr,  forty-live  miles  from  its  mouth.  lis  popu- 
lation is  over  2,000. 

Ati'iiimox,  WvAsnoTTK,  and  Topeka  .ire  promising  towns.  The 
latter  is  now  the  caiiitul  of  the  State.  It  'm  well  located  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kansas  Kivcr,  about  twenty-five  miles  above 
Lawrence,  with  a  population  of  1,500. 

Wo  find  tlio  following  in  a  pamphlet,  briefly  sotting  forth 
the  resoun-OA  of  Kansas,  pulilislieil  by  State  authority  : — 

Climate.— Tlie  ilimate  of  Kansas  ie,  wiihmit  <-\rr|.ii.«n,  the 
most  lU-sirublc  in  xhc  I'nltivl  Stnirs— it  is  U-m-r  than  that,  even 
of  ihe  same  lalirndf,  cast  i.f  the  .Mississijipi  Kiv.r. 

The  winters  an'  short,  dry,  and  [ih-asant,  with  but  little  rain  or 
snow. 

The  gniss  is  green  in  llic  fiirests  and  on  the  prairies  until  mid- 
winter. And  viry  ofiin  herds  iif  horses,  mules,  ami  cattle  roam 
at  large  during  the  entii-e  winter,  without  any  additional  feed  or 
care. 

At  the  dose  i>{  Fchmarv  we  are  n-mimled  l>v  a  soft  Hcntle 
brcew  from  the  south,  tliat  wiciter  is  g.me ;  ami  'the  grand  i.rai- 
ries,  intersiiersfd  with  every  variety  of  flowers,  anil  dolled  ^ly 
numerous  herds  of  tine  stock,  or  )K'rlinps  a  train  of  eniigrantn 
wending  their  way  in  seanh  of  new  homes,  assume  their  usual 
green  robes  of  eariM't,  and  present  a  scetie  of  suihtIi  grandeur. 

During  the  summer  there  is  alwavs  a  c....l,  refreshing  hrecjic, 
which  makes  even  the  hottest  davs  and  nights  i.leas.int  and  de- 
lightful. *•♦•**. 

Since  the  year  If^OO  the  State  has  Iiren  blessed  with  an  abund- 
ance of  rain,  ai.d  the  av.rage  yield  of  eroj.s  has  been  e.pially  as 
great  as  that  of  other  Staiis.  ^Fiie  oldest  inliabiiants  universally 
agn-e  that  the  drought  of  IBOO  was  the  only  one  of  any  conse- 
quence that  ever  visited  Kansas, 

Son. — Tlic  soil  is  dtiii,  rich,  and  fertile;  in  the  valleys  rx- 
tendnig  to  the  depth  of  lour  feet,  -and  resting  on  a  clay  sulisoil ; 
and  uj>on  the  table-lands  and  broail  prairies,  to  the  depth  of  from 
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one  to  three  feet,  resting  on  a  subsoil  composed  of  clay  and  sand. 
The  richness  of  the  soil  is  demonstrated  by  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  prairie  grass  which  is  yearly  produced. 

Schools. — No  new  Stale  affords  better  facilities  for  educating 
her  children  than  the  State  of  Kansas.  By  act  of  Congress,  sec- 
tions sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each  township  were  donated  to  the 
State  for  the  use  of  common  schools;  seventy-two  sections  for  the 
use  and  support  of  a  State  university,  and  seventy-two  sections 
for  other  educational  purposes.  Through  the  energy  and  efficiency 
of  the  State  Superintenaent,  a  thorough  and  complete  organiza- 
tion of  common  schools  has  been  perfected  throughout  the  State, 
BO  that  at  present  the  children  of  no  district  are  deprived  of  edu- 
cational pnvileges. 

RIVERS. 

Kansas  River. — ^The  Kansas  River  is  the  largest  in  the  State, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  of  water  m  the  West.  It 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill,  near 
Junction  City,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  iu  an 
easterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
through  a  rich,  fertile  valley,  from  three  to  seven  miles  in  width, 
and  empties  into  the  Missouri  River  at  Wyandotte  City,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Republic  AX. — The  Republican  River  comes  down  from  Colo- 
rado, through  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  coursing  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  through  a  rich,  wild  region  of  country,  for 
a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  miles. 

Smoky  Hili^ — The  Smoky  Hill  derives  its  source  from  the 
confluence  of  several  smaller  streams  in  the  eastern  part  of  Colo- 
rado, and  flows  to  the  east  tlirough  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Republican.  Along  the  rich  valley  of 
this  river,  a  daily  line  of  stage-coaches  pass  from  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Denver  City. 

Neosho. — The  Neosho  River  rises  near  thecenter  of  the  State, 
and  flows  to  the  southeast  throucch  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock- 
growing  country,  emptying  into  Grand  River,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  Kansas.  The  Neosho  Valley  is  from  three  to 
seven  miles  in  width,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
rich,  and  desirable  lands  in  the  State. 

Arkansas. — The  Arkansas  River,  collecting  the  snows  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles. 

Great  Nemaha. — The  Great  Nemaha  rises  in  the  north-cen- 
tral part  of  the  State,  and  flows  east,  emptying  into  the  Missouri 
River  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State.  There  is  a  sufficien- 
cy of  timber  on  its  banks  for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  coun- 
try through  which  it  passes. 


Osage. — ^The  Osage  couracti  tliroueh  a  fine  region  of  country 
in  iu>iitlK>rri  KaiiNiiM,  atioiit  niiilHuy  ootwc<.'ii  tin-  vnlK-yB  of  tlic 
KanRiiH  atui   NookIio.      The  Pottawattomic  and  other  amaller 


Bill  IiLi'K. — Tlie  Iiig  lllue,  from  XelimHka  Tcrrilorj',  flows  to 
the  tutnth  tl)roii<:)i  tlio  north-central  part  of  the  Stale,  em[itying 
into  the  Kanitait  River  at  the  city  of  Manhattan. 

.SouiMos. — Tlie  Stlomon  riws  in  the  northwentern  |>art  of  the 
State,  flou'!)  in  a  Bout h easterly  dirretion,  and  emplieM  into  tlio 
Smoky  Hill,  alMiit  thirty  mihti  weitt  fnim  Jiinotinn  City. 

The  wHirce  and  general  direction  of  the  Venligria,  Cottonwood, 
Gra!t!>h»piier,  (irand,  Salim-,  and  all  other  KaiisaH  riven>,  may  bo 
seen  liy  referring  to  Iti-aro's  ninp  of  Kaimaif,  In  addition  to  the 
above  i!<  the  Missouri  Uiver,  whuli  washen  the  eautem  shore  of 
the  ^Stnte  for  a  diiitance  of  over  one  luindred  miles.  This  river,' 
navigalile  at  all  timett,  iti  a  souree  of  gn'at  value  to  the  State,  and 
especially  to  Leavenworth,  Atcliisnn,  Wyandotte,  White  Cloud, 
Doni|iliaif(  nnd  other  eilics  that  tttand  upon  lis  Imnki^ 

It  H  inii"'s>ililc  to  dr;iw  a  lino  of  ilistinetioii  lictween  different 
loenhlies,  llie  wlmle  State  liiin^  Kii|>|>lii'd  with  :m  ainiiidauec  of 
jHire,  elear  I'uM  water,  Kvide:*  the  flcar  running  streams  .ind 
e<M>l  refn'sliin<r  hiiriiiLCs  in  the  ilitfiTciit  loralttieB,  the  ht.'st  iiiiality 
of  water  \*  n]'^>  o1<1anied  liv  <\\-^iih\'X  wells  on  the  lii>:h  pr.iiries— 
raniiing  from  ten  In  ihiny'leet  in  dejilli, 

K»ntv>is. — Kall*;l^^,  nltlioiiu'li  a  iirairie  State,  is  well  supidieil 
with  almost  everv  viirieiy  <it'  timher.  Along  the  entire  valleys 
of  the  rivers  and  smaller  stream!),  may  he  fmiml  the  best  iiuallty 
of  timlxT  in  siitfieieiit  abundanee.  The  timlier  coniain<'il  in  tlK-so 
vallevs,  is  I'mm  three  to  ten  iniles  in  width,  and  from  one  to  thrt'o 
hnndVed  miles  in  leni;th,  and  consists  <>f  oak,  walnut,  Inekorr, 
ash,  gum,  ehn,  eotlonwoiMl,  liaekherrv,  sveanuire,  and  every  other 
variety  that  is  usually  f.mnd  in  the  \Vesteni  Slnl<s. 

Tlie  Osjijje  Orange  is  used  extensively  for  feniing  mirjK>se8 — 
its  irrowth  is  h)  rapid  lliat  <luririii  the  third  year  it  makes  a  fence 
of  the  most  ijerman<nt  and  snliMantial  diameter,  at  a  very  light 
eiiiens*'  to  the  farmer. 

I'liointTs.^The  fallowing  table  shows  the  average  yield  of 
prxxluce  \>vr  acre  : — 

C'irn.  frtiin     iO  lo  10    busliela. 


rolnt.ip!!,  " 
S..nihiim. 

][iiiiK>ri;ia  Hay,  " 

Poirie  Ua<f,  " 
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Tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  ifec,  are  also  raised  in  large 
quantities. 

The  strictest  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  fruit.  Al- 
most every  farmer  has  a  fine  growing  orchard,  consisting  of  apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  together  with  every  variety 
of  grapes  and  other  fruit  usually  grown  in  the  South  and  West. 

The  prairies  and  forests  abound  in  wild  fruits,  such  as  grapes, 
plums,  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspben-ies,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, paw-paws,  crab-apples,  «&c. 

Stock. — Kansas  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
Btock-growing  States  in  the  West.  Her  rich  soil,  broad  prairies 
covered  with  fine  heavy  grass,  which  during  the  fall  months  is 
cured  by  the  sun  into  hay,  the  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  the 
easy  and  cheap  facilities  for  procuring  hay  and  other  forage,  the 
dry,  mild,  short  winter  seasons ;  and  the  gentle  refreshing  show- 
ers of  summer,  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  afforded  those 
engaged  in  this  important  enterprise. 

riie  |)lague  and  other  contagious  diseases  so  prevalent  among 
stock  in  other  States,  are  never  known  in  Kansas,  exoept  when 
occasionally  brought  with  herds  from  abroad. 

Wool-growing  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  profitable  branches  of  industry.  During  the  present  year 
large  herds  of  sheep  have  been  driven  to  the  State  from  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  while  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  bringing  many  more  during  the  ensuing  year. 
The  facilities  for  raising  cattle  are  equally  great,  and  the  busi- 
ness almost  as  in-ofitable  as  that  of  i]crowin<jc  wool.  The  fine 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  owned  bv  the  Indians  in  southern 
Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  feeditig  on  the  prairie  during 
the  entire  winter,  prove  conclusively  that  Kansas,  as  a  stock- 
raising  State,  is  unsur])asse(l. 

In  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  State  millions  of 
buff:ilo,  deer  and  antelope  roam  upon  the  boundless  prairies  ;  sup- 
ported during  the  winter  by  a  fine  delicate  grass  cured  into  hay. 
Where  these  wild  animals  subsist,  there  can  be  no  difhculty  m 
raising  domestic  stock,  since  fifty  sheep,  or  five  English  cattle 
can  be  supported  on  what  would  be  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  one  buftalo. 

The  State  also  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  other  wild  game 
such  as  b(\ais,  wolves,  wild-cats,  raccoons,  rabbits,  otter,  minks, 
beaver,  muskrats,  prairie  chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons, 
quails,  <fcc. 

PRICE   OF    UNIMPROVED   LANDS    IN    KANvSAS,   SOIL,    CROPS,    ETC. 

From  the  returns  at  hand  we  may  fliirly  estimate  the  advance 
in  price  of  farm  lands  in  the  settled  counties  of  Kansas,  at  not 
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Inw  than  150  per  cent,  as  comnftreil  with  tho  coneos  values  of 
l«ao.  The  lowest  estimate  buiiig  25  iwr  cent,  for  Xt-maha,  and 
the  hi;;hc-Rt  HOO  )>or  veM.  for  Martiliall,  Watihinj^ton,  am)  &ihnG 
otHintiiii.  I'ottawattoinii-  aix]  IIhiKt  rejwrt  300  jxr  ct-nt,  ad- 
vance ;  Marion,  200  jrt  cent. ;  Lh>n,  Juhniion,  I>oni[ihan,  Clay, 
<)sa_!ie.  Chase,  Wooditon,  100  jier  cent.;  Jackson  and  FrankUn, 
80  to  C5  per  cent. ;  Alton,  Miami,  Wyandotte,  and  Lcavcuworth, 
40  to  .10  jiercent. 

In  Linn  <.'ouiity,  the  location  of  the  main  trunk  line  railroad 
from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  our  correspondent 
•ay*,  tho  price  i>f  tanda  has  advancwl  goncmlly  20  [(cr  cent,  with- 
in the  hiHt  few  nionthK.  In  MarHhall,  fann  lands  purchased  at 
( tiivemn)eiit  \>r\n*  in  1  H(J0, now  sell  at  ^5  to  t'iO  [K-r  acre, according 
to  the  •quantity  uniler  cultivation,  and  tho  real  estate  value  of  tho 
county  IS  claimed  to  lio  at  least  five  times  that  of  I660;  and  tho 
name  facts  are  true  i^f  Wiishinglon  t'ounty  and  Saline.  Tlie  Union 
I'acifio  Itailroad,  R  T).,  running  throu;.;h  the  county,  Bourbon 
reports  an  increase  of  from  *2  ti>  HO  jK-r  acre. 

Unimpnived,  or  wild  lands,  are  held  at  figures  ranging  from 
the  (Jov,-niinenl  priee  fi.r  puhliv  lands  up  t.)>IO  jtc-r  acre. 

In  /l-iir/ifii  (.'-iiiifi/  tlie  aveni-je  is  reported  .U  ?:1.50  ikt  acr*; 
Boil,  rich  l.luck  loatii,  aveni-iTi;;  ■1\  feet  ileep,  adapti.-!  |o  the 
itn.wili  of  all  kiu.ls  .,f  ■xr.uu  raiM^d  in  tl,,.  Xorllieni  Stales.  Al/rn 
'{'..iinli/,  tr>  per  acre,  eiiliri'lv  prairie,  tlie  limber  ln'iii^'  all  located, 
and  wortli  i:>  ilollars  per  acre.  Linn  ('.>ii,it;/,  S4  to  t-S  for 
pniirie;  <=>*  to  'JO  fur  tiiiiher,  principally  in  the  western  part 
of  the  ci'iiTity,  aiid  ipialilv  up  lo  the  average  of  the  country. 
.Vi'iiiu  V-n.l-i.  «;i  lo  *!.-.  i.er  acn-.  llie  prairies  an'  undulating, 
and  classed  as  lio1t..tn.  second  hotlom,  liiu'li  pr.airie.  and  mound's, 
and  are>,'eucrallvsuscepiilileof  tlieliiiil.cstciiltivalion.  Frimklin 
C'xoil'/,  Ha  per  acre;  prairie,  some  oV  excellent  .pialitv,  but  .lis- 
lanl  from  timb.-r  arid  waler;  other  lauils  stony  aiid'bjuli;  iind 
only  til  for  jiaslure.  J.ihnmn  foMJify,  about  Stl  per  acre;  soil, 
niostlv  black  loam,  15  to  -^4  inches  deep,  ri-sting  oil  a  yellow  clay 

fubsoil. 

WvASixnTK  County,  *10  per  acre.  Our  eorrespnndeut  says: 
Tliis  county  is  located  between  the  Missouri  and  K:nis:is  rivers, 
and  is  the  best  liml.ere.l  in  iho  State.  The  .Missouri  Pacific. 
Uailroad  and  the  Union  I'aeilic  ]i.ailr..ad,  R  l>.,  |.ass  through 
the  county  in  sueli  a  marirur  that  no  part  of  the  couiily  is  more 
than  ten  uiilcs  froni  railroad,  s;iviii^  a  good  market  fi>r  ever}' thing 
our  fariuers  may  raise,  wlieiher  grain,  vegetables,  fruit  or  stoek. 
Tlie  land  is  unsurpassed  for  fertility;  about  cue  half  the  county  is 
heavily  timlwred,  the  remainder  ]>rairie.  Tlic  prairie  portion  is 
in  the  IX-lawaro  Ueserve,  and  liiis  recently  Iweii  purchased  from 
Iho  Iii-lians,  and  is  now  in  the  market. 

Leavexwoutii  Cou>-ty,  $1)  ytcT  acre ;  generally  rolling  prairies, 
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belted  at  regular  intervals  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  mile  with  oak, 
wahiut,  hickory,  elm,  cottonwood,  and  pine  timber.  Soil,  a  deep, 
rich,  sandy,  vegetable  mold,  capable  of  yielding  enormous  crops 
of  corn,  pasturage,  all  the  cereals,  grass,  fruits,  <fcc.,  suited  to  the 
latitude. 

Jackson  County.  About  $5  per  acre.  Very  productive ;  un- 
dulated prairie,  and  alluvial  creek  bottoms.  Streams  skirted  with 
timber.  Doniphan  County^  $3  to  ^\b  per  acre.  Soil  superior; 
adapted  to  all  small  grains,  especially  for  hemp  and  corn,  also  for 
root  crops.      Nemaha   County^  higli  rolling  prairie,  capable  of 

?roducing  all  kinds  of  grains  and  fruits  suited  to  that  locality. 
^ottawattoniie  County^  $5  per  acre ;  sandy  loam,  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  grain.  Marshall  County ^  mostly  rolling  prairie, 
splendid  wheat  land.  Washinyton  County^  ^1.25  to  $5  per  acre; 
black  loam,  suited  to  cultivation  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c. 
Clay  County^  $3  per  acre ;  bottom  lands  principally  suited  to  cul- 
tivation; uplands  have  a  rich  soil,  and  in  wet  seasons  are  preferable 
to  the  bottoms  for  small  grains,  but  are  chiefly  used  for  grazing, 
affording  an  abundance  ot  grass,  and  unlimited  range,  well  fitted 
for  stock-raising.  Saline  County,  82,50  per  acre ;  common  prairie, 
bottdm  and  upland.  Marion  County ,  ^3  per  acre ;  good  bottom 
or  table-lands,  with  plenty  of  water;  timber  rather  scarce,  but 
plenty  of  good  rock,  both  lime  and  building  stone;  lands  of  best 
quality. 

Butler  County.  Bottom  lands  85 ;  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
settlers;  the  high  or  ridge  lands  are  owned  by  speculators,  the 
old  settles  thinking  them  almost  worthless.  Chase,  $3 ;  valley 
and  upland  prairie,  clay,  intermixed  with  sand  and  vegetable 
matter,  producing  the  cereals  and  root-crops  without  artificial 
manure.  Osaye,  from  %\  up  to  820;  average  $3.50,  consisting 
of  timber  lands  with  running  water,  secon<l  bottom  or  middle 
lands,  second  bottom  prairie  with  running  or  standing  water, 
upland  prairie  with  ravines  and  butfalo  wallow  or  thin  clay  lands. 
Woodson,  82  to  86  ;  miminium  ])ricc  of  school  lands  83  per  acre ; 
rich,  sandy,  rolling  prairie,  capable  of  producing  two  tons  of  wild 

frass  to  the  acre,  37^  bushels  of  oats,  and  22  bushels  of  wheat, 
here  is  still  a  vast  area  of  public  lands  in  Kansas  held  at  Gov- 
ernment prices,  the  amount  in  1800  reaching  50,265,130  acres, 
against  less  than  2,000,000  acres  taken  up  in  farms. 

Coal  is  found  in  Bourbon,  Allen,  Linn,  Miami,  Franklin, 
Leavenworth,  Jackson,  Doniphan,  Nemaha,  Pottawattomie,  Wash- 
ington, Clay,  Osage,  Woodson,  and  other  counties,  and  in  some 
districts  in  great  abundance,  though  as  yet,  has  been  but  slightly 
developed.  In  Bourbon,  coal  underlies  the  whole  extent  of  the 
county,  the  veins  varying  in  thickness  from  18  inches  to  4  feet, 
croppmg  out  on  the  surface  in  many  places,  and  said  to  be  of  the 
best  quality.     In  Allen  and  Linn  counties,  the  veins  arc  from  2 
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to  0   foct  thick,  awaiting  dovi-lopmcnt.     Our  OMgc  rojiorter 

A  M'nm  of  coal  aYerat^^Ing  a1>out  20  inclicfi  in  thicknctiH  rxtend* 
from  tliL-  nortluMHt  to  (Jiv  BontliwcHt  comer  of  our  county,  alwut 
30  milcfl,  ami  from  3  to  4  niilcH  in  lircaill)).  It  croiM  out  in  a 
lliousanil  [lointM,  ami  is  wi>rkt'i1  in  at  Icaiit  oiiu  hunurcil  place's. 
It  is  wiirtli  t-'i  |HT  ton  <lelivcrf<l  at  ISurliiiframe. 

A  Himilnr  vi'in  rnnis  out  at  varioiis  |>(iinti«acrotiii  tlie  connty  of 
WtKxlsori.  I.iinciitiino  and  iicvcml  varii-tiii)  of  linildin;;  §tono 
alK>niiil  in  many  counties,  fln|>i>Ivin(;  .a  I'lii'aji  and  rnluablv  Hub- 
Btitutc  for  tinilH-r  in  fencing  ami  ouililing  ]>Hn>osci«.  In  tiiis  con- 
mx'lion  our  Miami  corresi  ion  dent  writcn  as  follows  : — 

We  liave  excellent  otonefl  for  fencin<;  and  l.nil.lini;,  and  they 
are  »n  |ilncc<I  in  the  mounds  that  they  occupy  f>ut  little  space,  yet 
they  arc  upon  or  near  every  tpiarter  Bcetion,  and  can  Ite  Been  at 
adiMl.tni-o  ast  they  project  from  the  top  of  the  mound.  Tlieso 
stones  nn  of  alMiul  the  riurht  size  and  thickness  to  make  a  very 
nice  and  •lunvhlo  wall  or  ^'uce,  and  arc  easily  )iaule<)  down  hill 
over  the  smontli  surface  of  the  imiirie.  Tlime  ffuceti,  when  hnilt 
of  the  white  and  i-rjiv  linK-:t"nc  and  hrowu  Kandstone,  arc  in 
U'aulifiil  <'imtrast  to  t'lie  rirh  dark  u'reen  verdure  of  ihi'se  lands. 
I  have  on  my  Slo.u-wall  tariii  l.TiiO  n»U  of  fence,  nioslly  ofljine- 
Btonc,  liiiill  wiiliiii  oil  )i;i-t  M-vrn  vears  with  my  owirhands. 

Our  I,<-a veil w.. nil  cnrrv-pHiideni  says:— 

We  have  a  s..n  s:md  rock  whirh  Iiardcns  on  rxponure  to  tho 
air.  verv  lii:ht,  porous,  suid  Mrcmi;  cnouirh  for  huildiOL;  purposes, 
an<l  mukesthe  drvcst  house  evir  built,  consccnunllv  the  warmest 
in  winter,  uiid  pres^minentlv  the  healthiest  .IwcllinsT  kn.>wn.  I 
have  tcM.d  this  roek,  and  sjuuk  <if  what  I  knuw.  Verv  little  is 
yet  known  of  its  valiiiiLle  .puHties,  hut  in  lime  lliey  will  he  ap- 
preciated. Krni-es  f';iu  l>e  made  ol'  iiirv  excyllence,  and  at  reason- 
aide  prices,  thai  will  en<lure  an.l  harden  tor  au'cs. 

!h«ldin;r  stone  is  ahuudaul  in  fliaM',  Marshall,  Pottawattomie, 
Osaee,  Woodson,  and  various  oilier  couulies,  llie  varieties  found 
in  Woodson,  heiri'i  ofa  heiiutifnt  wliite  texture,  eapalde  of  aline, 
fimiH>th  {K'lish.  and  is  suitaMe  for  tal'tcs,  maul  els,  tomhstones.itc, 
and  so  ]ierfeeilv  siratitied  as  not  to  vary  one  lonrih  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  in  hfocks  10  hy  ]-2  feet  sipiafe,  and  these  strata  range 
fnini  2  to  ISinchcsinthiekmss.  The  supply  is  said  to  I'c  almost 
unlimited.  In  Biiurhon  a  species  of  Maek  rnarhlo  aliounds,  easy 
of  access,  and  claimcl  to  he  eipial  to  the  liest  Italian  marhlc. 
I>eail  is  louuil  in  Linn  and  Itiuirhon  ;  salt  in  I'ottawattomie,  Miami, 
Doniphan,  Saline,  Ac. ;  feldspar  in  Wasliington ;  gypsum  in  Mar- 
shall and  Saline.  Gold  is  reported  in  Pottawattomie,  hut  extent 
not  developed. 

Tlicre  is  much  sujwrior  liarii-wood  limber  in  Kansas,  but 
gencraUy  them  is  little  more  than  ia  required  for  local  uaes,  while 
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of  our.  county  is  Hlcimming  the  Hurfacc.  Deep  plow-in"  U  the 
only  n'mcil)-  against  drouj^lit.  In  1 800,  the  "  dry  yi-ar,"  T  ntised 
30U  huHJU'lH  III'  com.  I  |ilowc>l  my  corn  a»  in  ordinary  yuan ; 
Bomc  iN-nunia  thought  this  labor  loft.  Winter  cumc,  anil  this 
claw*  of  jHTKOTiK  hiiil  no  corn,  but  rifcivi'd  "  aid  "  which  the  charity 
of  other  States  mynl  tu  Kiinsaf. 

Sorglmni  is  a  valnablc  and  sure  crop,  but  is  not  largely  culti- 
vatc<l  In  Wyanditttc  ami  U'avoiiworlli,  vegetables  and  fruiU 
are  largely  grown,  ami  tind  a  ri'ady  market. 

Winter 'wheal  is  generally  sown  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  th«  first  week  in  OcIoUt;  spring  varielii'S  during  tho  month 
of  March  ;  while  the  harvest  commences  the  hitter  part  of  Juno 
and  cxlemls  to  the  middle  of  July  for  the  sprinjj-s'own  crop.  A 
%'ery  iiniall  pro|)ortion  of  the  acreage  ij  drilled,  ni  many  counties 
none  at  all,  (hough  our  re|>orters  aniieipatc  the  earlv  adoption  of 
the  drilling  system.  As  in  all  the  new  States,  tlie  culture  of 
wheat  in  Kansas  is  upon  the  principle  that  the  soil  it  inexhausti- 
ble and  reijuires  little  oiisistancc  from  the  farmer  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  lull  croj).  In  Marshall,  they  ofleii  harrow  in  wheat 
withiiul  plowing  ujion  ground  that  has  been  used  for  corn,  and 
our  ecirr.'sp..ii<Kiit  says:— 

If  land  has  b.in  broken  in  the  full,  wc  harrow  in  the  wheal  in 
March,  -MiA  gel  a  sjr.od  crop.  If  farmers  would  take  more  i.ains, 
this  eaunrv  would'e\e,-l  in  wlieat  produelion. 

In  flay  (.'.mniy,  the  ground  is  plowed,  sown  broa.lcast,  and 
harrowed,  and  the  liarvesl  awaited.  Our  Miami  reporter 
writes:  — 

The  er-ip,  when  sown  broadcast,  and  harrowi-.!  in,  is  15  to  23 
bushels  III  tile  acre,  but  we  have  raised  from  M  to  4-i  bushels  by 
iowini;  nue  and  a  half  bushels,  and  putting  it  in  with  double 
shovel,  or  with  a  drill. 

In  most  of  the  counties  the  cost  of  pasturing  stock  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  salt  and  herdsmen,  cattle  generally  subsisting 
U|nui  the  wild  grasses  of  the  prairie  from  seven  to  len  immtha,  and 
iusiinii'  iocaliiies  little  feeding  is  necessary  during  the  whidc  year; 
hut  where  foddered  during  the  winter,  the  estimated  cost  ranges 
from  §:!  t..  §S  .uilv  per  head. 

In  AlK'ii  (.'.Minlv,  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  live  on  tho 
prairies  the  vrar  rninid  willi<mt  fee.l. 

Our  reportiTs  in  all  se<'iioris  of  the  State  speak  favorably  and 
confidently  uf  the  caiiabiliiies  of  Kansas  in  I'niit  priHluction, 
thoH'^h  in  many  counties  the  nrchanls  arc  too  young  to  return 
priffits  as  yet,  hut  an;  rapidly  coming  into  Iwariug,  All  the  fruits 
MiitC'l  to' the  latiuide  art'  successfully  grown, — April,  1888, 
JiejM/rl  I'J'ihe  Di/Hirtmeiit  "f  Agriciil('ii\: 

The  following  are  copies  of,  and  extracts  from,  some  of  the 
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many  letters  we  have  received  from  Kansas,  in  response  to 
our  inquiries : — 

State  op  Kansas,  Office  of  Adjutant-General,  ) 

TOPEKA,  July  31,  1868.       ) 

Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Giles  referred  your  letter  to  this  office.  I  send 
you  the  inclosed.  Plenty  of  good  land  under  homestead  and  pre- 
emption. Beef  cattle  2  to  3  cents  per  lb.,  gross.  Sheep,  $2  to  $5. 
Corn,  40  cts.     Wheat,  $1.50. 

Labor. — Mechanics,  |3  to  $5 ;  common,  $2  to  2.60. 

An  abundance  of  good  bottom  land  can  be  obtained  at  from  $2 
to  tl5,  according  to  locality. 

Very  truly  yours,        J.  B.  McAFFEE,  Adj't-GeneraL 

F,  B.  GoDDARD,  Esq. 

(JEVonx  Leavenworth^  Jvly  27,  1868.) 

*  ♦  *  Lands  have  foimd  more  takers,  and  have  raised  in  price 
more  since  January,  than  for  many  years  previous.  The  lands  open 
to  purchase,  or  pre-emption,  in  Kansas  are  No.  1,  but  very  distant 
from  the  river.  Good  lands  can  be  bought  near  No.  1  markets, 
on  fine  roads,  well  watered  and  timbered,  at  five  dollars  per  acre, 
and  from  that  on  to  twenty.  Labor  commands  %2  per  day  now, 
and  good  mechanics  receive  $6  per  day.  A  healthier  climate  does 
not  exist.  Limestone  and  sandstone  are  found  everywhere.  Coal 
is  abundant,  wood  plenty  and  increasing.  The  crops  are  better 
this  year  than  I  have  seen  them  in  my  eleven  years'  residence. 
Our  wheal  and  oats  are  harvested  over  a  month  since.  Corn  is 
abundant.  Hedge  fences  do  splendidly.  Our  school  system  is 
magnificent.  There  are  schools  in  every  section  of  the  State,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  churches.  The  roads  (natural)  are  very 
fine,  and  the  farmer  can  find  a  good  market.  Two  railroads  trav- 
erse the  State  from  east  to  west,  and  the  farmer  can  get  good 
lands  on  their  line.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  are  Americans 
from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  There 
are  a  great  many  Germans  also,  and  many  Irish.     *     *     ♦ 

Truly  yours,  A.  F.  CALLAHAN. 


[From  Leavenworth^  Jvly  23,  1868.) 

♦  *  *  Coal  underlies  the  whole  State ;  inferior  qualities  near 
the  surface,  but  strata  600  feet  deep.  Marble  abundant  in  south 
part  of  State.  *  *  Population  all  nationalities — a  Babel  of 
tongues.  *  *  Leavenworth  City  contains  32,000  inhabitants, 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  a  large  city.    Mechanics'  wages,  $3  to  $5  per  day. 


(F)-om  Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  County,  July  23,  1868.) 

Youth  of  I6tli  n-cciveil,  Ac,  Ac,  •  •  •  •  The  soil  of  Bourbon 
County  and  sonthcni  K&ntias  generally,  is  rich,  rolling  prairie; 
g<K»l  timWr  aloni;  the  streams  ;  corn  averages  40  Ixisht'In  to  tho 
acre;  wheat,  'ih  bushels;  oats,  50  to  (JO;  )iotatoit<,  100  to  150. 
Improveil  laiuls  in  Hourbon  County,  #10  to  ^25;  iinim)>rovcd, 
^2  to  tlO,  acconliug  to  li>cality,  •  •  •  Carpenters  and  masons 
get  t-l  to  i-i  |HT  liay,  and  ar*.-  in  demand.  Day  laborers,  tl.50  to 
tJ ;  farm  hands,  «]*8  to  830  [ler  month,  and  ifiU  chu  of  help  can 
pti  enijilf'i/uinnl  at  any  time.  *  *  Wc  have  the  finest  coal  beds 
m  tho  Union;  also  iron  ore  in  great  abundance.  A  few  mites 
itontheast  of  here  is  a  vein  of  coal  16  feet  Iwlow  the  aurfaee,  8  feet 
thick,  i-ipial  to  the  cannel  eoal  of  Pennsylvania.  None  of  these 
veins  are  workwl,  as  the  surface  coal  is  much  more  convenient  for 
fanners  who  su}ii>ly  the  market.  Two  years  ago,  at  Kansas  City 
and  Leavenworth,  coal  brought  25  cents  per  bushel,  while  onra 
readily  brought  80  cents  to  tl.  Wheat  is  now  worth,  jwr  bushel, 
#1.25  to  (il.sn.  Choice  flour  retails  at  »4.50  [ht  1(»  U».  Wo 
are  hO  miles  fnmi  railroad,  but  will  have  throe  lines  oomplctcd 
within  two  vtiirs.  At  prt'sinl  the  immi<;riition  ubsorbs  jill  our 
siirpliis  priKluee.  *  •  We  have  ext-ellent  school  and  religious 
a<lvanl:iges.     *     •     Majority  of  our  i>co|>le  native  bom;  many 

We  want  settlers  and  workers,  not  speculators. 
Very  re8])ect fully, 

VAX  FOSSES  &  BUITTOX,  Bankera. 
Frkderick  B.  Goun.vHLi,  Esq. 

{B-om  Pu'jli,  ^fi<lmi  County,  July  24,  1868.) 

•  •  Our  coiintv  is  rapidly  nettling  with  an  cnterjirising  popu* 
laiion,  primipallv  I'rom  Ohio,  indinna,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wiscon.iin, 
Ac,  Ac  Plenty  of  unoccupied  laud  from  *:(  to  «:C  iK.Tacre.  Tlio 
few  Indians  in  this  part  nl  Kansas  arc  preparing  to  remove  to 
tiieir  new  purchas.'  m  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Kansas  Citv 
and  (lalveston  Kailroad  runs  through  our  county,  and  will  rcaeii 
our  town  by  January  next.  All  that  we  can  raise  is  wanted  by 
the  ocw-comers  amongst  us, 

{fWtm  Burlinyton,  Coffey  County,  Aiiyiut  1,  1868.) 

Limestone  soil.  *  •  Lands  from  ^  upward.  Good  climate; 
very  healthy.  We  have  to  kill  a  man  to  start  a  graveyard. 
Population  mixed ;  social ;  not  much  aristocracy. 
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(From  Manhattan^  Riley  County.) 

♦  *  Central  point  of  tlie  rich  valleys  of  the  Blue  and  Kansas 
rivers  and  tlieir  tributaries,  whose  bottoms  furnish  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  tarniing  land,  well  supplied  with  timber,  while  the  rolling 
country  between  the  streams  is  well  adapted  to  agricultural  and 
grazing  purposes. 

{From  Burlingame^  Osage  County^  July  21,  1868.) 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  WTg  have  more  coal  than  any  county  in  the  State. 
Lands  first-class  for  farmers  and  graziers ;  price,  unimproved,  *52 
to  88.  *  *  We  have  several  large  cheese  factories  here  that 
arc  very  profitable.  *  *  Climate,  schools,  religious  advan- 
tages, &c.,  good. 

(From  Junction  City^  July  21,  1868.) 

♦  ♦     ♦     There  is  but  little  good  Government  land  near  this 

Elace;  has  been  subject  to  private  entry,  and  of  course  the  best 
as  been  entered  by  speculators.  About  forty  miles  from  here  is 
the  Republican  Valley,  and  about  sixty  miles  from  here  are  the 
Smoky  Hill,  Solomon,  and  Saline  valleys.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  land  to  be  had  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws 
only.  *  *  The  majority  of  the  people  of  western  Kansas  are 
Americans;  is  settling  up  rapidly  with  C4ermans  and  Swedes. 

Within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  railroad,  in  this 
county,  tlie  settlers  can  onlv  tjret  ei'jchtv  acres  under  the  homestead 
act,  or  pre-empt  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on  an  even  section, 
at  ^2.r)0  ])er  acre.  Outside  tlie  limits  he  can  homestead  one 
hundrecl  and  sixty  acres,  or  pre-empt  the  same  amount  at  $1.25 
per  acre. 

One  great  advantage  western  Kansas  has  is,  that  none  of  the 
Government  land  is  subject  to  private  entry,  and  can  only  be  got 
by  actual  settlement. 

The  crops  in  this  county  are  principally  wheat  and  corn,  and 
are  generally  good  ;  but  this  year  they  are  almost  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  drought  and  heat.  The  ui)land  in  this  country  is 
very  good  wheat  land,  if  cultivated  properly.  The  bottom  land 
makes  the  best  corn  land. 

Hoping  the  above  will  prove  satisfactory,  we  remain,  yours 
truly, 

JAS.  SHUTER  &  CO. 


r 
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MINXESOTA. 

HixsFBOTA  derivca  itn  niiine  from  two  Indian  words  signify- 
ing "sky-tintoi  wftter,"  referring  to  the  numeroiis  crvstal 
htn'auis  and  lakes  wliicli  mirror  tlie  soft  bliio  of  ita  skies. 
Tliesr  InkcA  are  u  {le'-nliar  ft-nture,  hnd  fonn  one  of  the  cliar- 
Rcteristic  clmrnid  of  the  Stnte.  They  vnrr  from  uno  to  thirty 
milei)  in  diameter,  the  Bmallur  elasa  being  moat  numerous. 
Thijy  are  "gcnenilly  distingiiislie*!,  alw,  for  their  clear,  white, 
sandy  shoreti,  sot  in  frotitlc  graiMty  sIo[)cs,  or  rimmed  with  walls 
of  fiK-k,  their  |H'lil)h'  licin-Iifs  eimrktinfj  witli  cnrm^litms  and 
agntt-n.  while  thu  ouk  f;rov(?,  or  the  denser  W(mhI  which  Kkirta 
the  marjjin,  i-oTii|ilot(M  ibi'  jrrai-etiil  and  |>i('tnreB<|nc  outline." 

(iKiKjRArniiAL  KKATiiiKw. — MiiHiL'siita  is  ono  of  the  Xorth- 
western  State!*,  lying  hetwecn  ISritish  America  on  the  north 
and  IiiWH  <iii  the  wiuth,  Lake  Siijierior  and  Wiscimsin  cm  the 
east,  ami  on  the  west  the  Territi>ry  of  Dakota.  Its  estinntted 
area  is  alMint  84,itlM)  sijnare  miles,  or  nearly  .H.OnD.odo  acres, 
giving  it  a  frmit  rank  among  tlie  States  in  jioint  of  nize. 

The  State  lies  iwiarly  in  the  center  of  the  continent,  and 
urcHiiiea  the  imniinit  of  a  vast  convex  plateiui,  if  wo  may  use 
the  i'X]ireBsioii,  elevated  a  thousand  loet  or  more  ahove  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Here  rise  three  of  the  largest  river  systems 
of  North  Ameriea -tlio  Mississijipi;  tlio  Ked  IJivcr,  flowing 
into  Lake  WinniiHg;  and  the  St.  Liwrenec,  which  t'urms  git 
outlet  to  the  sen  for  tlm  unrphis  waters  of  the  great  hikes,  tho 
largest  and  most  westerly  of  which,  fjakc  Superior,  washes  a 
jiortion  of  tho  eastern  Ininndary  of  Minnesota. 

IIiSTuKtcAi.  OiTt.isK. — There  is  little  of  special  interest  in 
the  early  history  of  Minnesota.  The  larger  portion  of  its 
present  area  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France  in  tho 
jeor  1S03,  and  soon  after  e.tplored  by  General  Pike;  subee- 
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quently  by  Fremont,  Long,  and  other  military  officers. 
Fort  Snelling,  five  miles  above  St.  Paul,  was  built  in  1820. 
Comparatively  little  was  known,  however,  in  these  early  days, 
of  the  vast  regions  of  the  Northwest.  Other  than  military 
men,  the  few  whites  who  had  penetrated  them  were  trappers 
and  traders,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  adventure,  were  will- 
ing to  undergo  privations,  and  brave  the  perils  of  torture  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  red  barbarians  of  the  forest. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  was 
organized,  including  within  its  limits  the  present  Territory 
of  Dakota.  The  total  population  at  this  time  was  but  4,680. 
St.  Paul,  then  containing  but  840  inhabitants,  was  designated 
as  the  capital.  It  had  received  its  evangelical  name  from  a 
little  log  chapel  built  by  a  worthy  Catholic  missionary,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  Prior  to  this  time  it  had  flourished 
under  the  name  of  "  Pig's  Eye  I" 

Before  the  new  organization  was  fairly  proclaimed,  a  news- 
paper was  issued  at  St.  Paul,  and  steamboat  lines  were  soon 
in  operation.  With  a  devotion  to  the  interests  of  education 
which  has  ever  since  characterized  the  people  of  Minnesota, 
the  "  solid  men  "  of  the  embryo  State  took  in  hand  the  sub- 
ject of  Common  Schools.  From  this  time  to  1857,  Minne- 
sota advanced  rapidly  in  population  and  development ;  immi- 
gration poured  in,  villages  and  towns  sprang  up,  and  land 
speculation  was  rampant.  In  the  full  tide  of  this  apparent 
prosperity  came  the  financial  revulsion  of  1857.  The  im- 
mediate result  was  a  general  depreciation  of  values,  with  con- 
sequent business  stagnation  and  distress.  Immigration  ceased, 
and  the  raj)id  growth  of  the  Territory  was  arrested.  The 
later  consequences  of  the  crisis  have,  however,  shown  that  it 
was  a  "blessing  in  disguise."  Inflated  ideas  of  sudden  wealth 
without  labor,  were  dispelled.  The  speculator's  occupation 
was  gone,  and  the  energies  of  the  people  were  directed  to 
those  pursuits  which  are  the  sources  of  real  prosperity  to 
every  commonwealth — agriculture  and  manufactures.  Pre- 
vious to  this  era,  Minnesota  had  imported  breadstuffs,  but 
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she  now  laid  the  foundationa  of  her  later  development  as  one 
of  tlio  great  pniin-produclng  States  of  tlie  Union. 

In  May,  1858,  Minnesota  was  admitted  aa  a  State.  From 
this  time  Iier  growth  w»3  vigorous  and  reasonably  rapid  ontil 
tlic  breaking  out  of  tlie  Ilebellion,  With  a  population  of  only 
ITS.fxK)  at  thid  {>crioil,  her  record  shows  that  she  sent  forth 
from  her  grain-tieltls,  workslioj>a,  a»<l  pineries,  24,000  brave 
men  to  battle  for.tlie  preservation  of  the  Union. 

In  the  summer  of  li^ti2,  one  of  the  most  terrible  Indian 
mas«acrea  ujxm  record  occurred  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
the  State.  More  than  a  thousand  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  barbarously  butchered  anil  mutilated  by  these  inhu- 
man savages.  The  whole  land  was  tfirillcd  with  horror,  and 
a  large  mihtary  force  was  at  once  sent  out,  the  Indians  were 
routwl,  their  country  laid  waste,  and  thirty-eight  of  their 
leaders  were  hung.  The  reinninthT  of  the  tribe  were  re- 
moved to  a  reservation  beyond  the  Missouri  River.  Xd  fur- 
ther a]  >iirulieiisiun  ni-ed  lic  felt  in  Minnesota  fntni  Indians. 
An  |>i-rfect  lieeurlty  now  reigns  throughout  the  State  as  in  Kuw 
England, 

The  jiresfiit  impulation  of  Minnesota  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween 4i)i>,n(M>  mill  .")U0,fH.IO.  Ht-r  increase  during  18C7,  was 
dti.orX),  anil  lino  of  her  prominent  t^tatesnien  pre<liets  that  in 
IST't  ^hc  will  have  attitined  a  population  nf  700,(KM>,  Minne- 
sota is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  prtisperity.  Her  progress  is 
substantial  as  well  as  rapid.  Ilcr  towii:^  and  cities  are  full 
of  life  and  cnteriiriik! — her  fannoii*  are  contentod  and  pros]»er- 
oiis.  Manufactories  are  multiplying,  and  railroads  are  l>eing 
rapidly  built  lo  every  ]Hirtion  of  the  State,  Witli  a  climate 
QUnurpassed  tor  heallhfuliiess;  a  i^oil  unparalleleil  in  this 
country  in  its  yield  of  the  staple  cerealu;  vast  forests  of  tim- 
ber, and  immense  water-power — it  will  be  strange  indeed  if 
Minnesiitii  dees  not  R>on  fuliill  her  prophecy  to  become,  in 
]>o]iidati<m,  wealth,  and  iutiiience,  among  the  very  foremost 
States  of  the  American  Union, 

We  are  indebted  to  Gov.  Wm.  li.  Mabsqall,  of  Minnesota, 
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for  an  admirably  prepared  pamphlet  recently  published  by 
the  State,  entitled,  ''Minnesota;  Its  advantages  to  Settlers." 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Col.  Girabt  Hewitt,  of  St.  Paul.  The 
following  are  extracts : — 

PHYSICAL   CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE   STATE. 

Although  Minnesota  is  not  a  mountainous  country  by  any 
means,  its  general  elevation  gives  it  all  the  advantages  of  one, 
without  its  objectionable  features.  Being  equidistant  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  and 
with  a  system  of  lakes  and  rivers  ample  for  an  empire,  it  has  a 
peculiar  climate  of  its  own,  ))ossessed  by  no  other  State. 

The  general  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  the  State  is  even  and 
undulating,  and  pleasantly  diversified  with  rolling  prairies,  vast 
belts  of  timber,  oak  openings,  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  with 
their  accompanying  meadows,  waterfalls,  wooded  ravines,  and 
lofty  bluffs,  which  impart  variety,  grandeur  and  picturesque 
beauty  to  its  scenery. 

Tlie  State,  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  districts.  In 
the  northern  and  western  ])art  of  the  State  an  exception  to  its 
general  evenness  of  surface  occurs  in  an  elevated  district,  which 
may  be  termed  the  highlands  of  Minnesota.  This  district,  rest- 
ing on  primary  rocks,  is  of  comparatively  small  extent — 16,000 
square  miles — and  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pine,  fir, 
spruce,  <fec. ;  it  has  an  elevation  of  about  450  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country,  and  is  covered  with  hills  of  diluvial 
sand  and  drifl,  from  85  to  100  feet  in  heiujht,  amonij  which  the 
three  great  rivers  of  the  American  Continent — the  Mississippi, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Ited  lliver — take  their  rise.  The  temperature 
of  this  district  is  from  ^\q  to  eiijht  de<jjrees  lower  tlian  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  State.  Althousj:h  possessing  some  good  land,  its  principal 
value  consists  in  its  immense  forests,  and  its  rich  mineral  deposits 
of  copper,  iron,  and  precious  metals. 

The  valley  of  the  lied  Uiver  forms  another  district,  larger  than 
the  highlands,  containing  1S,000  square  miles,  with  a  deep,  blaek 
soil  composed  of  alluvial  mold,  and  rich  in  organic  deposits. 
This  district  produces  the  heaviest  crops  of  grain,  especially 
wheat,  of  anv  section  in  the  I'nited  States.  It  has  a  subsoil  of 
clay,  is  but  sparsely  timbered,  with  but  few  rivers  or  lakes,  and 
is  not  therefore  so  well  drained  as  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Mississij)pi  valley  comprises  the  third  district;  it  contains 
about  50,000  square  miles,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
State.  It  is  the  "  garden  s])ot"  of  the  Northwest,  and  comprises 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural  <listricts  in  the  world.  Its  general 
characteristics  are  those  of  a  rolling  prairie  region,  resting  on 
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Boconilary  rockn ;  it  is  unusually  well  drained,  both  hy  the  natura 
of  tilt'  Auil,  which  ID  a  Wiirni,  dark,  calcarvuus  and  eaiiily  loam, 
ani]  till-  iiimitiK'rablc  lakes  ami  strt-ams  which  cover  its  surface 
with  a  jKrllta  rn-tWDrk,  II  is  dottcil  by  nurnvruiis  and  oxten- 
eivc  pnivi-s  siiid  Ih'Uh  of  tiiulicr.  Tlictw  main  dislricts  arc  also 
su1)divid<-<l  into  iimaUtr  oiiva  I>y  the  valleys  iif  the  iiiimerous 
Htn-aiuK  whii  h  intcmecl  them ;  hut  i^poce  dots  uot  admit  of  a  de- 
tailed di'!H-ri|>lion. 

UivKHS  AM>  STitifAMii. — The-  Miw4i»si[)pi  Kivor,  2,400  miles 
long,  whicli  dRiins  a  lui^or  region  uf  country  than  any  stream  on 
the  ghtbi',  w  ilh  tlie  exi-ciitiiin  of  the  Amaiuni,  rim;*  in  Lake  Itasca, 
in  the  nortlurn  iinrt  of  MinucMita,  and  flows  nouthcaHlerlv  through 
the  Staff  7!i7  imltH,  i:U  of  whith  forma  its  casHcrn  Ixmiidary.  It 
is  navig:i)>le  fr.r  large  boats  to  St.  I'aul,  and  above  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  for  Miialkr  iHiaia  for  al>out  15o  inile»  farther.  The 
iK-as.)n  of  navigation  has  oiMud  as  early  as  the  25lh  of  March, 
bill  UHually  oi«>n!t  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  Ajiril,  and 
closcH  between  the  middle  of  NovemlKT  ami  the  first  ot  Decern* 
her.  In  l^tiS  and  IsUU,  steamboat  exeiirsions  t<Kik  i>l3ec  on  tho 
first  of  IK-remlxT,  from  Si.  I'^iul,  nlid  the  river  n-inained  oi>cn 
wvend  d;i;s  l.mgiT;  in  ]!-<u  until  D.remb.T  1st. 

The  |>ni'ii'i[i:il  towns  :iiiil  eitiis  on  tile  Mississippi  in  Minnesota, 
an-,  Wiii.ni:.,  \Vali:i-li,iw,  I.:ike  Cilv,  Ked  Wing,  llaslings,  St. 
Paul,  MiiiiuMpolis,  S(.  Ai.tiu.nv,  An"<.ka,  Uaytori,  Montieello,  Sl 
Clon.t,  Sauk  Uiipids  I.iule  |-';.lls,  Watub. 

Til-:  .!//;./» ,«.r.<  /.■.'■./■,  Ok-  soiireeof  whiehis  among  the  Coteau 
des  rrairi.s,  in  I)ak..ta  T.rrit..rv,  flows  from  liig  Stone  Uke, 
on  the  western  b..nnd;irv  nf  ilu-  State,  a  distance  of  nearly  500 
miU's.  tlirough  ihe  hriirl'of  the  s..ntliwestern  part  .if  the  State, 
and  empties  into  the  Mis-;isMiii.i  at  Fort  Snelling,  S  miles  above 
St.  Tanl.  It  is  navigabl.'  sis  l.lgli  up  as  the  Yellow  Me.lieine,  2.1fl 
miles  alK>vi-itN  month,  ilnrinii  i;ood  stages  of  w:Uer.  Its  principal 
plm-es  an-  Sli:.k..p<-.,  Vh:\<V:x',  Varv.-T.  It.lle  i'laiue,  Henderson, 
ie  Sueur,  Traverse  des  Siui.v,  St.  I'eter,  Mankalo,  and  N'ew  Tim. 
77,.  Sf.  r.:.!x  Ji;,;r,  rising  in  Wiseonsin,  m^ar  I.:ike  SniK-rior, 
fonns  about  l:tt)  miles  of  tlie  e;is«'rii  bouii.hiry  of  the  Slate.  It 
cmptie-  into  the  Mississippi  nearly  "p|Kislle  Hastings,  atid  is  navi- 
gable t.i  Taylor's  Fall,  about  .'lU  inihs.  It  jHii.-lnites  the  pineries 
and  fnniisli.'s  itninense  water-p.iwer  aLmi;  its  e.uirse.  The  princi- 
pal places  oil  it  ar*'  Stillwater  an.l  TavloV's  Falls. 

7Atf  /;../  Hir.y.  rises  in  Lake  Traverse,  and  flows  northwanl, 
liimiing  the  western  l...un.|iiry  of  the  Slate  fnirn  !!ig  St.me  I.ako 
to  the    IJritisli  ]Missessi..ns,  a  distance  of  :W0  niik-s.     It  is  navi- 

fahle  from  liri'ckfnri.iiie,  at  the  m.mth  of  the  IJois  de  Siou.-c 
tiver  to  l[i..ls.m's  Itiiy;  the  SaskuKhewan,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ueii  River,  is  alsi>  saiil  to  be  a  navigable  stream,  thtis  ]ironiising 
an  active  coinniercial  traile  from  this  vast  region  when  it  shall 
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have  become  settled  np,  via  ihu  St,  Paul  and  Paci6o  Rail] 
which  couhl-co  the  uavigable  waters  of  the  Bed  River  with  tboi 
of  the  MiesisslppL 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  numerous  itmall  titrem 
Itum  River,  vatnublc  for  luraberin";  Veriuiliou  Uiver,  ftimii!hin_ 
extensive  watcr-puwer  and  possesaiiig  some  of  the  finest  casoadia_ 
iu  the  United  States;  the  Crow,  Blue  Earth  Root,  Sauk,  Le 
Sueur,  Zumbro,  Cottonwood,  Long  Prairie,  Red  Wood,  WarBJu, 
Pojuta  Ziza,  JIauja,  Wakan.  BuflaTo,  Wild  Itico,  Plnin,  Sand  Hill, 
Ckar  Water,  Red  Lake,  Thief,  Black,  Red  Cedar,  and  Des  MuinM 
rivers;  the  St.  LouLs  River,  a  large  stream  flowing  into  LAkf 
Superior,  uavigable  for  twentv-oue  miles  from  its  lake  outlet,  u' 
furnishing  a  water-power  at  its  falls  said  to  be  equal  to  tliat  i 
the  Palls  of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Anthony,  and  many  otlier^ 
besides  all  the  inuimierable  hosts  of  first  and  seoondary  tributor'*' 
to  all  tho  larzer  streams. 

Lakes. — ^Lake  Superior,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  0 
globe,  forms  a  portion  of  the  eastern  boundarv  of  Minnesota,  o 
ingit  ICT  tniles  of  lake  coast,  with  one  of  the  beat  natural  baruf 
and  breakwaters,  at  Du  Luth,  Minnesota,  to  be  found  on  ai 
coast.    When  the  Superior  and  Mississippi  Itailruad  Ja  eompletM 
connecting  the  commcreial  eentcr  of  the  State  with  Lake  Supf 
rior,  a  large  lake  com.meree  will  spring  uito  existenee. 

Be^dcs,  the  whole  surface  of  tne  State  is  literally  begenuoej 
with  innumerable  lakes,  estimated  by  Svhoolerafl  at  10,C~^ 
Theyaroof  all  sizes,  from  500  yards  in  diameter  to  10  miles.  Tl 
picturesque  beauty  and  loveliness,  with  their  pebbly  bottomi 
transparent  waters,  wooded  shores  and  sylvan  associations,  miM 
be  seeu  to  bo  fidlv  appreciated.  They  all  aboiuid  in  fish,  bla^ 
and  rock  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  perch,  cat,  sunfisli,  &v.,  of  BUpfiri^ 
quality  and  flavor^  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  they aro the haa" 
of  innumerable  duck,  geese,  and  other  wild  fowl  In  some  pta 
thcv  are  solitary,  at  others  found  in  groups  or  cliains.  Many  i 
witDout  outlets,  ulliers  give  rise  to  meandering  and  meadov^ 
bordered  brooks.  Those  lakes  act  as  reservoirs  for  H'ater,  p 
trating  the  soil,  and  by  Uieir  exhalations  giving  rise  to  sura 
Bhowers  during  dry  weather.  Prof.  Maury  says  of  Minnes 
that  although  far  from  the  sea,  it  niav  be  considered  tba  t_. 
watered  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  douotless  owes  its  abundanc 
of  summer  rains  measurably  to  this  lake  system. 

•  X  k  *  •  * 

FoBESTs, — Iu  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  an  iinmoiwe 
forest  region  estimated  to  cover  upward  of  21,000  square  mil«%a 
coiislituimg  one  of  the  great  suurces  of  health  and  industry  of  tlu 
State.     The  prevailing  wood  of  lliis  region  i^*  pine,  with  a  conwd^ 
crablo  portioa  of  ash,  uirch,  maple,  elm,  poplar,  ifcu.   Wust  oftl 
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Miui)isi|i(ii,  lying  between  it  and  the  Minneftota,  and  extending 
euutli  ot  dial  xtn-ain,  is  tlie  Itig  Woodit,  about  100  miles  in  U'ligth 
and  40  iiiiU'M  wide.  Tliis  diiitrict  in  lull  uf  lakcu,  and  broken  by 
(<in»U  u{H-iiiii^s.  Tlio  prevailini;  wocmIh  nrc  ouk,  manic,  elm,  ash, 
baHHWOiHt,  tiiittcniut,  bitu'k  wnlnut,  mid  hickory.  Itesides  these 
two  large  liinttiN,  nearly  nil  the  Hirenmit  are  triiigt-tl  wilb  woodland, 
and  denne  fon-sts  of  eimiiiderahle  extent  cover  the  valleys.  Tlio 
extensive  IxHliimH  of  the  Mississi|>iii,  Minm>sola,and  Uliie  Earth, 
are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  white  and  black  walnut, 
maple,  IxixwochI,  hickory,  linden,  anil  eottonwood.  The  valleys 
of  the  Zninbro  and  liixit  rivers  sHj>)>ort  lan|;c  tracts  of  forest 
ffrowth.  They  are  fnund  more  or  less  in  Wabasliaw,  Dodge,  Steel, 
Fillmore,  Mower,  Freeboni,  ()linste<l,and  contiguous  counties. 

Hilt  the  oak  openings,  liistributed  in  groves  ami  large  jiarlcs 
tbroii;^))  the  uplands  along  the  margins  of  the  immerous  streams, 
form  a  large  resource  of  the  ])rairiv  [io|iulatioii  for  domestic  and 
mechanical  pnrjK>scs.  Towanl  the  western  Itoundary  of  tbo 
State  the  timber  becomes  more  scanty,  and  it  assumes  more  tlu! 
character  of  a  vast  prairie  region,  di>tteil  hen'  ami  there  with 
gmves  aiKl  IkIis  of  timber,  friuging  the  Ked  Kiverand  the  minor 
streams.  The  clmice  timbered  hi'nils  ami  oak  "penings  will  be 
first  Meh.<-led  l.y  the  seltler,  ati.l  tlie  fn^ejess  pr!iirie«  of  the  west- 
eni  frontier  will  lie  eovere.l  with  limlier  in  a  f.'W  vears,  as  soon 
as  the  annual  scourge  of  tlio  i>rairie  lire  is  eheek.d.  Wlierever 
ihi-se  tires  arc  arrenled  the  land  is  srjon  covired  by  a  deuM 
growth  uf  liriiliiT, 

Sini.s. — The  prevailing  soil  of  Minnesota  is  a  dark,  palcareous, 
sandy  luam,  containing  a  various  intermixture  of  clay,  aboundinir 
in  mineral  salts  and  in  organic  ingredients,  derived  from  the 
.■H.'enin Illation  of  dec.imiHised  vegetaMe  matter  for  lonji  ages  nf 
growth  and  decay.  The  sand,  of  whi.h  filica  is  the  base,  forms 
a  large  pniportion  of  this,  as  of  all  good  soils,  ll  jilays  an  im- 
{H>rtanl  part  in  the  ecoii 
vtitiieni   ill  the  organist 


(vnt.  of  the  ash  of  the  stems  of  wluat,  com,  rye,  harle; 
siig:ir-eane,  is  pun-  silica,  or  Hint.     It  is  this  which 
glawd  eating  to  the  plants,  an.l  giv<>s  strength  to  the 
1*111  niLiTsi  •<¥■  TIIK  !Soiu — The  liillowing  table  shows 
agriniltunil  products  uf  Slinnesota,  and  about  the  uci 
I>er  acn;  :— 

l>"[*                     Av.  No.  biiihi'la  i>rr  ietr.           Crojii.                   At.  Ko.  I 
WhMt 22.i).'i         Fn-oet  polatttca 

.-,  oats  and 

gives  the 

slalk. 
.  the  staple 
rnr-ji:  yield 

n»hi^i»  pM  im. 

150.00 

Barley 3;t.2:t         llcmp  lim.  (pounds) 

...,1.140.(10 

Rtirknl.cat an.i"!        SnrKhum.  (tr-illona  »inip), 

forn .LVeT        Haj,  (tonB) 

PottlOM. 108.00 

100.00 

2.12 
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The  above  table  is  compiled  from  the  census  of  1860,  and  vari- 
ous other  sources,  and  gives  only  the  average  yield  of  the  crops 
mentioned,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  average  for 
the  State  at  large,  one  year  with  another.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  on  the  prevailing  soil  of  Minnesota,  with  manuring 
and  careful  cultivation,  the  actual  yield  is  often  nearly  double  the 
above  figures.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  set  do\^ni  at  208,  on  good 
soil,  and  ordinary  cultivation,  will  easily  yield  300  bushels  per 
acre;  wheat  35,  corn  40,  and  other  crops  in  proportion.  In  1865, 
from  400,000  acres  of  wheat  in  Minnesota  there  was  harvested 
the  enormous  crop  of  10,000,000  bushels,  being  an  average  yield 
of  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  Nor  was  that  year's  crop  considered 
any  thing  extraordinary  for  our  soil. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  chief  staples  of  agriculture  in  Minnesota, 
and  is  comparatively  exempt  from  the  dangers  to  wliich  it  is  ex- 
posed in  other  States — drought,  rust,  smut,  msects,  <fcc. 

Hay. — *  *  *  The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  native  grasses,  which 
^over  the  "  immense  surface  of  natural  meadow-land  formed  by 
the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  intricate  network  of  streams  which 
everywhere  intersect  the  country,"  and  which  "  are  as  rich  and 
nutritious  in  this  latitude  as  the  best  exotic  varieties,"  render  cul- 
tivation unnecessary.  The  average  yield  of  these  grasses  is  2.12 
tons  per  acre,  60  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  great  hay  State 
of  Ohio,  which,  according  to  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  that 
State,  is  1  i  tons  per  acre. 

Perhaps  in  no  State  in  the  Union  does  the  soil  so  surely  and 
amply  reward  labor,  or  yield  larger  products  for  the  amount  of 
labor  bestowed  on  it.  It  is  easily  cleared  of  weeds,  and,  once 
clean,  its  warm,  forcing  nature  enables  the  crop  to  speedily  out- 
strip all  noxious  growths.  Two  good  thorough  workings  usually 
insures  a  i;oo<l  L^rowth  of  almost  any  cultivated  crop. 

P^uriTs. — Our  climate  is  evidently  not  so  well  adapted  to  fruit- 
raising  as  that  of  some  other  States  south  of  us.  Still,  sufficient 
of  most  kinds  ni:iy  he  raised  to  supply  the  home  demand. 

The  Growing  Season-  in  Minnesota. — In  Minnesota,  during 
the  growing  season,  we  TiikI  all  those  conditions  most  favorable  to 
agriculture  present  in  a  marked  degree.  Its  mean  spring  tem- 
perature is  45.0  degrees,  which  is  the  same  as  thatof  centnu  Wis- 
consin, northern  Illinois,  northern  Ohio,  central  and  southern 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  2 J  degrees  south  of  it.  Its  sum- 
mer temperature  is  70.6  degrees,  corresponding  with  that  of 
middle  Illinois  and  Ohio,  southern  Pennsylvania,  Long  Island, 
an<l  Xew  Jersev,  5  deijrees  south  of  it. 

The  season  of  vegetation  in  Minnesota,  in  common  with  that  of 
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the  upper  bolt  of  the  teroperaM  lone,  is  embraced  between  the 
first  of  April  and  tho  fin<t  of  October. 

Froht, — Tho  perioil  i>f  total  exemption  from  frost  in  Minnetiota, 
varies  from  four  to  tivi-  iin<)  a  half  luoiitlin,  wliiiOi  allows  ample 
time  fur  the  )H<rt(<ctiori  of  all  the  aiiiuial  crop&  The  front  ia  gen- 
erally entirely  out  of  thefffound,  wliieh  is  then  ready  for  platiting, 
the  lant  of  A[iril  and  first  of  )lay.  Tlie  first  fall  of  froet  takes  place 
with  (Treat  regularity  about  the  middle  of  September,  thou|;h  some- 
times delaviil  till  the  middleofOetober.  Minnesota  is  not  exposed 
to  late  aiiA  (.-arly  frofts  more  than  the  itliditic  and  Western  Statea 
Tile  jK-cidiar  (/rywAi  (/Me  «i>  also  enables  vegetation  to  resist 
light  frosts,  wlueh  in  other  localities  would  prove  disastrous.  This 
faet  iit  exemiililied  by  the  frost  of  June  4,  1B50,  which  wa.<<  gen- 
eral nearly  all  over  the  I'nited  States.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, it  was  universally  destructive;  ice  formed  one-thinl  inch 
thick  ill  Ohio;  but  in  Minnesota  no  damage  whatever  was  done 
to  field  cn)]>!'.  On  aeroniit  of  this  dryness,  tho  temperature  may 
&1I  eonRid<-rably  Ih-Iow  the  freezing  point  at  times,  without  (iro<lu- 
cing  fr<ist.  Tlie  dryness  ot*  tlie  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  tho 
abumlaute  of  the  sunumr  ruins,  in  also  ver\-  hn|M>rtanl  on  aeeount 
fif  the  pnilertioii  it  givi-s  wheat  and  oats  from  rust,  smut,  and 
insects,  which  ot^eu  seruiusly  injure  the  wlieat  fields  of  uioister 
climates, 

,  Lam>, — In  Minnesota,  real  estate  is  loa-,  land  is  extremely  cheap 
(owing  to  the  hirge  siirjilus  vet  unoci'upii-d),  while  its  products 
eomniand  the  first  jiriies,  \Vheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  in 
faet  all  that  tho  fanner  raisiis,  find  a  ready  market  for  cash  at 

A  man  with  a  small,  hut  high-prired  farm  in  the  old  States  can 
disf>ose<if  it  for  sutheient  to  set  himself  up  well  in  ^linneMita,  and 
procure  a  farm  for  e.ieh  of  his  children  besiiles ;  and  these  farms, 
m  a  few  years,  will  be  as  valuable  as  tho  one  in  the  old  State  is 
now.  The  fortunes  made  by  farmers  here  within  a  lew  years, 
would  scarcely  be  cre.lited  in  the  older  States. 

•  ••«*••« 

STocK-ItAisiNT.. — For  rstising  cattle  and  horses,  Jlinnofota  is 
fully  eipial  to  Illinois;  and  for  sheeji-growiui;  it  is  far  superior. 
Acconling  to  established  laws  of  nature,  cold  climates  require  a 
larger  ipiantity  and  finer  ■piulity  of  wool  or  fur  ihan  warm  ones, 
hence  the  fur  and  woul-ln-aring  animals  are  found  in  perfection 
only  in  northeni  regions,  Tlie  thick  co.U  of  the  sheep  es])cciall^ 
identities  it  with  a  eold  country ;  the  eitcessive  heat  to  which  their 
wool  sniijeets  them  in  a  wunn  climate  generates  disease.  The 
fleece  of  Minnesota  sheep  is  remarkably  fine  and  heavy,  and 
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they  are  not  subject  to  the  rot  and  other  diseases  so  disastrous 
to  sheep  in  warm  and  moist  localities.  It  is  asserted  by  stock- 
growers,  that  sheep  brought  here  while  suffering  with  the  rot 
speedily  become  healthy ;  and  the  same  has  been  said  of  horses 
with  heaves  and  shortness  of  breath.  The  sleek  and  velvety 
appearance  of  horses  here  in  summer  time,  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  highly  kept  stallions.  The  cattle  raised  here  are  also 
remarkably  healthy,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  butchers  being 
that  they  seldom  meet  with  a  diseased  liver. 

Hogs  also  do  extremely  well  here,  and  the  abundance  and 
certainty  of  the  grain  crop  enables  farmers  to  raise  them  as 
cheaply  as  elsewhere. 

All  stock  requires  shelter  during  the  winter  in  this  climate,  but 

the  necessity  is  no  greater  than  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

The  washing,  chilling,  and  debilitating  winter   rains   of  those 

States  are  far  more  injurious  to  out  stock  than  our  severest  cold. 

All  the  shelter  which  stock  requires  here  is  that  readily  furnished 

by  the  immense  straw  piles  which  accumulate  from  the  thrashing 

of  the  annual  grain  crop.     A  framework  of  rails  or  poles  is  made, 

and  the  straw  thrown  over  it,  leaving  the  south  side  open.    Under 

this  cattle  stand,  feed  on  the  straw  in  perfect  security  from  the 

inclemencies  of  the  severest  winter. 

^         *         ^         *         *  %         *         nt         4i         m 

Minnesota  Scenery,  ifcc. — The  scenery  of  Minnesota  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  many  writers,  painters,  and  poets,  and 
elicited  eulogies  in  prose  and  verse,  ever  since  the  first  white 
man  stood  on  the  brink  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  or  listened  lo 
the  gleeful  splashing  of  Minnehalia.  Tlie  brilliant  ))urity,  dry- 
ness, and  elasticity  of  the  air,  briniring  every  object  out  with 
bold,  distinct  outlines,  lends  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  lovely 
scenery  which  everywhere  abounds.  The  nights,  particularly, 
are  serene  and  beautiful  beyond  description. 

Prof.  Maury  says: — "There  is  in  this  territory  a  greater  num- 
ber of  these  lovely  sheets  of  laughing  water  than  in  all  the 
country  besides.  They  give  variety  and  beauty  to  the  landscape ; 
they  sotlen  the  air,  and  lend  all  their  thousand  charms  and  attrac- 
tions to  make  this  goodly  land  a  lovely  place  of  residence." 
4i*n^  ******* 

These  lakes  all  abound  in  fish,  superior  in  flavor  and  quality  to 
those  of  the  sluggish  streams  of  the  Western  States.  Many  leap 
ing  brooks,  fed  by  springs,  are  pure  and  cold  as  mountam 
streams,  and  abound  in  speckled  trout.  To  the  disciples  of  Izak 
Walton,  Minnesota  is  a  perfect  ])aradise.  To  one  fond  of  the 
sport,  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  drive  out  to  one  of 
these  lovely  sheets  of  water,  spending  the  heat  of  the  day  on  their 
shady  shores,  and  the  morning  and  evening  in  a  small  boat,  with 
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rod  anil  tackle.  In  the  spring  and  fall,  these  lakes  arc  all  covered 
with  ituckit  and  other  water-towl,  atfurdiug  rare  amuBcnivnt  for 
the  uportHiuaii. 

From  the  lirtil  of  May  until  the  lirst  ofAni^Kt,  fishing  is  the 
prinoi[iJkl  B|>ort.  Sonu'liincn  wild  jiifieons,  which  often  hrtfd  in 
our  wihmIm,  inny  l>e  Khot  in  grvM  niimUTS  in  June.  AUcr  the 
first  of  Aii};n8t,  till  fnist,  fowling;  comnienccH,  and  the  gun  and 
d»g  takt'  tlie  (ilucu  of  liiHik  ami  tackle.  The  lir<t  of  August  in 
Minnesota  in  ulini  the  fimt  of  S<.-|iti>niber  iit  in  England,  when  the 
game  law  ]H-n)iits  the  shooting  of  jirairie  chiekentt,  pheasants, 
grouse,  Af.,  wliieh  ahound  evmwhere.  The  larger  game,  such 
as  deer,  elk,  and  oecattionaljy  a  W-ar  or  biiftalo,  eonie  in  with  cold 
weather,  and  (-•lulinuu  till  siiring.  In  the  fall  and  spring,  ducks 
and  gtH;se  arc  found  i>lontifully  in  every  little  lake. 

«•*«  *  •  *  *«• 

AVhen  clothed  in  the  sylvan  garments  of  summer,  decked  with 
tlu  floral  gt.ins  of  a  thousand  Iragrant  prairies,  and  lighted  by 
the  eorgeous  tints  of  its  suuNhiue,  or  mellowed  and  softeneil  by 
the  <m>aNiy  ))»/.<!  of  the  '•Imlinii  mmmcr"  of  llie  auimnn  months, 
nothing  ei'mhl  i.un.iiss  the  Bivm-rv  of  .Miiine>c>t.'i,  diversilitd  as  it 
■        ■  ■       K'k-ril.U-.|  hills  un.l  slumhering  valleys,  woo.lland  and 


prairie,  lolly  and  i 
cailes,  eltninl  sjiri 
which  never  ilrv. 


ed  l.luftV,  nun 
of  linipiil   jHirity, 


iatar:iets,  oas- 
ml  leaping    Ktreams 


.i.tnurrv. — Mitiuesola,  owing  to  the  largo  lakes 
cant  and  iii>rth  nf  il,  ami  the  viisl  iiri.l  plains,  extending  from 
latitude  3.'j°  t.t  Intiliide  47"  west  of  it,  enjoys  a  mean  spring 
teini>eratun^  of  4.j'^,  warmer  than  Chicago  '21"  south  of  it,  and 
equal  to  soulheni  Mii'liigun,  eentnil  New  York,  and  Massa- 
chusette;  a  summer  mean  <if  70°,  eijual  to  central  New  York, 
isyhania,  ami  northjrri  Ohio, 
itumnal  mean  of  45^,  coital  to 
sill,  uiid  ceutral  Michigan,  ^J" 
,  siiuiliir  to  niirlli<-rn  Wiseonsin, 
lont,  and  New  liampsliire,  ou 
ir  tile  ocean  ;  while  its  climate, 
I  of  4;".^,  is  fimilar  to  that  ot 
1  central  New  York,  two 


central  WiMeonsin,  northe 
four  degrees  south  of  its;  nii  ai 
New  Hampshire,  eeutral  Wisccu 
south  of  us;  a  winter  mean  of  lU- 
northem  Michigan,  central  Ven: 
the  same  line  oi'  latitude,  hut  neai 
for  the  entire  year,  Ww'  a  meai 
central  Wisconsin,  New  Tluiiipshi 

degree*  south  of  it.  We  thus  have  au  annual  ruiigo  of  temtier- 
Bturc  from  the  siimmiT  of  southern  Ohio  to  the  winter  of  Mon- 
treal. 

The  assertion  that  the  climate  of  Minnesota  is  one  of  the 
bealthicflt  in  the  world,  may  be  broadly  and  confidently  made. 
It  is  sustained  by  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  thou- 
sands of  invalids  who  have  sought  its  pure  and  bracing  air,  and 
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rccovnred  from  confiuraption  and  other  diseases  after  they  I, 
bii'ii  given  up  as  Iiopctess  by  their  liome  physicians ;  it  is  sustaiiVJ 
by  tht  exiierit-nce  of  lis  inlmliitants  fur  twenty  years;  and  itl 
eiistulned  by  itiu  published  slaliatiea  of  mortality  in  the  diBbn~' 
States. 

Minnesotii  is  entirely  exempt  from  malaria,  and  consequent 
the  niinienius  diseases  Known  to  arise  fVom  il,  such  as  chills  t~ 
fever,  autumnal  fevers,  affv*  cake  or  enlarged  epieen,  cnlargd: 
of  the  liver,  &c,  dropsy,  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  alll'Ctions  of  U 
eye,  and  various  bilious  diseases,  and  derangements  of  the  stotnM 
and  bowels,  although  sometimes  arising  from  other  caosoo,  v 
often  due  wholly  to  malarious  agency,  and  are  only  temporar' 
relieved  bv  medicine,  because  the  patient  is  constantly  cxpoc 
to  the  rnararious  influence  which  generates  them.  KnIargcnM 
of  the  liver  and  spleen  is  very  common  in  Southern  and  Soul 
western  Siatl's.  We  arc  not  only  free  from  those  ailmenta,  fa  . 
by  coming  to  Minnesota,  often  without  any  medical  treatmciit  4 
«n,  patients  B[ieedily  recover  from  this  class  of  diseases;  ihami 
matic  poison  being  soon  eliminated  fium  the  system,  and  I 
beiug  exposed  to  its  further  inception,  the  fiinctions  of  health  B 
gradually  resumed. 

Diarrhea  and  dysentery  are  not  so  prevalent  as  in  warn 
latitudes,  and  are  of  a  milder  typo,  i'neumonia  and  typhi 
fever  are  very  seldom  met  with,  and  then  merely  as  eponi' 

Diseases  of  an  epidemic  character  never  have  been  knovn  i 

[irevail  here.  "  Even  that  dreadful  scourge,  dijililhcria,  wbiB* 
ike  a  destroving  angel,  swept  through  portions  of  ilio  countf 
leaving  desolation  in  its  train,  passed  us  by  with  scarce  a  gri 
to  mark  its  course.  The  diseases  common  to  infancy  and  chi 
hood  partake  of  the  sanie  mild  character,  and  seldom  prove  ftU 
This  is  the  language  of  Mrs.  Colburn,  an  authoress,  and  the  i 
perience  of  physicians  corroborates  this  opinion. 

That  dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  family,  the  cholera,  n  alik 
unknown  here.  During  the  summer  of  lB6fli  whilo  hundreds vn' 
daily  cut  down  by  this  visitation  in  Xew  York,  Cincinnati,  f 
Louis,  and  other  places,  and  It  prevailed  to  an  alarming  exuf 
in  Chicago,  not  a  single  case  made  its  ap|>earaucc  in  Rlinnesouj 

Another,  and  a  very  large  class  of  invalids,  which  derirc  g 
benefit  from  the  climate  of  Minnesota,  are  those  wbow  ayw 
have  become  relaxed,  debilitated,  and  broken  down  by  tm 
taxation  of  the  mental  and  physical  enci^cs,  dyspepsia^  Ac 

Dr.  Chaa.  A.  Leas,  tJnited  States  Consul  at  Madeira,  who  I 
reuded  in  llussia,  Sweden,  Central  America,  and  .Madeira,  in  tltfi 
service  of  the  Government,  under  date  of  September  10,  IWO, 
vritea:  "I  have  made  the  aubjeot  of  climate,  as  a  curative  aguat 
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in  cnnsumption,  a  special  study,  and  in  connection  with  my  an* 
nnal  tvport  to  the  titatu  Department  at  WoBhin^toii— just  now 
wnt  on— 1  liave  enlcrwl  soniewlint  into  detail  upon  that  sulyt-ct, 
and  have  endeavored  to  bIiow,  from  (diservation,  tliat  eonsiimp- 
tion,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  I»est  relieved  liy  a  visit  to,  and  resi- 
denee  of  greater  or  less  extent  in,  liigh  northern  latitudes,  instead 
of  wami  eliniates,  as  is  the  usual  eustoni.  I  have  further  sng- 
gcsted  Minnesota  ua  one  ofthejinest  dim<ite»/<ir  t/iat  purpoBe. 

Without  asserting  that  all  ])cr9on»  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
disease  will  invariahly  ri'eover  iii  Minnesota,  it  nniy  lie  safely 
claimed  that  no  i-limate  under  heaven  offers  eipial  advantages  to 
this  class  of  invalids.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  larger 
[HTcenlage  of  those  in  the  earlv  stages  of  the  disease  will  reeover, 
there  can  be  no  ibudit  but  that  those  in  the  second  and  tliird 
stages  often  get  well  here.  Xo  phvuieian  can  foretell  the  result 
of  a  trial.  The  only  method  of  dechling  the  question  is  by  actnal 
residence.  There  arc  those  here,  wliom  no  one  would  lafce  to  be 
consumptives,  who  liavc  had  hut  om-  hni'i  f'->r  over  Un  yairi. 
Manvet-me  toolale,  ..re..mingin  lime,  mniimie  herr^  the  over- 
taxation  ..f  mind  ..r  Im.,Iv,  ..r  .,ther  nriln..irliv  liahils,  wlii.h  first 
brolie  them  down.  TliriV  rriends  blame  the'eliinLil,.,  if  lliev  tail 
to  reeover;  b.il  tin-  lii.'t  is  wll  .■slahli-h,.!  that  any  ea^e  within 
the  reach  of  elimati,'  inriii.-nce  will  g.  t  w.ll  li.Te,  if  anywhere. 
Another  fart.  e<|naliy  wi^ll  fstahli^be.l.  i^  that  a  }^n„'n,tiit  rtxi- 
ilfti.'-  here  is  I.ettrT.  in  order  to  remiiT  the  <'nre  ]»>rmnneiit.  3Iany 
instances  ini.j:ht  be  .iled  when-  invaliils.  atl.-r  spemlmi:  a  year  or 
ei>  hiTc,  and  a].]>aivnily  got  well,  have  gone  Kast  and  die.l'of  the 
disease;  cif  nthiTs,  experiencing  a  n-turn  of  the  old  s^vniptfrnis, 
and  making  a  second  n-covcry  after  reluming  to  Jiinnesoia. 
>!any  casi-s,  liowever,  are  cured,  or  greatly  benefited  by  a  sojonrn 
of  a  iiw  m'mths. 

Watkii-I'owki[. — Mr.  J.  A.  Wiikkiock,  State  Commissioner  of 
Suit isiics,  says:— 

Minnesiita  [wtssesses  a  more  ample  and  effeelivc  water-power 
than  New  Kn-.'laiid.  The  falls  an.l  rapi.ls  ..f  St.  Antb.my  alone, 
with  a  t.'tal  .les<vnl  of  hixty-f..ur  feet,  alf-rds  an  available  by- 
engineer,  .d"  l-jr),'iOo'hoi-sc''].ower.  Tins  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  whole  minive-imwer — steam  and  water — employed  in 
U'xtile  maiiiifai'tnn's  in  Knglaiid  in  ls50,  and  nearly  seven  times 
as  creal  as  the  waliT-tiower  so  emplr>ved. 

The  St.  t'roiv  Kails,  whiih  are  oiilv  second  lo  St.  Antliony 
Falls  in  liydraulie  power,  aiv  similarly,  though  somewhat  less 
ftdvantageoiislv  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  upon  a  tril)u- 
t«ry  of  the  Mississipjii.  Kxecpt  tiiu  Minnesota,  nearly  every 
tributary  of  tho  Mississippi,  in  its  rapid  and  broken  descent  to 
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the  main  stroitm,  nflbrds  valnalile  mill  sites.    The  MtsaisBipBi 
itself,  in  iW  dfsdenl  from  its  Itanca  sumntit  to  Fort  Snclling,  " 
which  it  liills  tight  himdrcil  and  thirty-siit  feet,  or  over  sixt«c 
inches  per  mile,  is  charaelemed  by  lon^  steps  of  slack  vratv 
broken  at  long  intervals  by  abrupt  transitions  in  the  chiiract4 
of  tliG  rocks  which  forms »it8  bed,  and  forming  a  tine  serii>sof  fal 
and  rapids  available  for  hydraulic  work.    Pokogoma  Kallf,  IJttl| 
Kails,  Sauk  Rapiits,  and  St.  Anthony  Falls,  are  llie  chief  of  th« 
But  the  Elk,  liuni,  St.  Croix,  and  numberless  smaller  -iircanis  oi 
the  east   slope  of  the  Missiasipfii,  the  Sauk,  Crow,  VermiliunJ 
Cannon,  Zumbro,  Minneiska,  Root,  and  their  branches,  nearly  ■ 
the  tributaries  of  the  Minnesota,  and  a  multitude  of  strcanu  h 
sides,  in  their  abrupt  desecnt  over  broken  beds  of  limestono  ( 
sandstone,  through  long  and  winding  valleys  or  ravines,  with  i 
fall  of  from  three  to  eight  feet  per  mile,  aflbrd  an  unlimlt^ 
abuudaikoo  of  available  water-power  to  nearly  every  couuty  |[ 
the  State.      This  diffusion  of  nydraulic  power  throughout    d)' 
whole  State  is  a  featnrtr  whose  value  as  an  element  of  devvlwl 
mcnt  ean  scarcely  be  overestimated,  b«  it  gives  to  every  neigM 
borhood  the  means  of  manufaeluring  its  own  tlour  and  lumbtr 
and  affords  the  basis  of  all  those  numerous  local  mannfacturf 
which  enter  into  the  industrial  economy  of  every  northern  COQ 
miinity. 

Mineral  Resources. — Gold  quartz  has  lately  been  foand  £ 
Carlton  County,  and  gold  and  silver  at  Lake  Vorniilion,  abod 
eighty  milea  northweet  of  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
reference  to  the  latter,  we  quote  from  the  ofBcial  Report  of  tl 
U.  S.  Coram  iBsioner,  Taylok,  Washington,  May  2,  1868: — J 

"These  <|uari2  veins  wore  asisortained  in  1865-8  to  bo  aorii 
ous ;  a  specmien  weighing  three  |>ounde,  containing  copper  pyri' 
was  forwai-ded  by  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  to  the  Mini 
Fbilodelphia,  and,  upon  assay,  was  found  to  contain  $2.0.1  ofgoM 
and  44.i2  of  silver,  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs,     Tlift  Stale  Geologist,  ijf 
U.  II.  Eames,  reported  an  abundant  supply  of  quarts  and  aqv 
in  richness.     Other  assays  in  New  York,  in  one  t:istanoL*  by  ofltccd 
of  the  United  iStates  Assay  office,  exhibited  results  from  $lt>| 
♦35  jMjr  ton.     Professor  Blanky,  of  Chicago,  deeeribed  a  rein  l 
feet   in  width,   at  the  foot  of  a  shall  of  50   feet,   whieli   ■  ' 
'indubitably  gold-bearing,'   and  added,  that  speciiuc-ns  I 
from  its  central  portion,  as  proven  by  assay,  wonid  be  suffidtj 
in  California,  Colonulo,  and  other  succcsswl  mining  regiont,  I 
warrant    further  exploration.     Washings  of  the  drift,  ueariT 
veins  opened,  have  producedgold,  but  in  limited  quantities." 

A  ton  of  ijuaru  from  the  Vertailion  minea,  recently  redaecd  | 
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St.  Paul,  is  nail]  to  have  yielded  eight  pounds  of  bullion,  valued 
at  bctwiH'n  tJOO  and  t500.  The  question  of  ibo  general  product- 
iveness remains  to  be  detrrmincd. 

Copper  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Coal,  copper,  and  iron  in  Nicollit  County.  Iron  of  good 
quality,  also  large  beds  of  excellent  potter's  clay,  are  found. 

We  extract  the  fullowing  frcm  the  last  Report  of  Surveyor- 
General  NcmNo,  of  Miniieeota: — 

FACILmES   FOR  EXTKRNMI.   AND   InTKR>-AL  COMMUNICATION. — 

The  stenniboat  business  of  Minnesota  is,  as  yet,  confined  to  the 
Hissiitsipiii,  the  Minnesota,  and  St.  Croix  nvcrs.  The  North- 
western Union  Packet  Company  own  eleven  first-clans  packets, 
twenty  Btcrn-wheel  Htcamers,  and  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  bargee,  and  employ  over  two  tlioutiand 
men.  Their  boats  ])ly  between  Dubuque  and  St,  P.iul,  and  be- 
tween La  Crosse  and  St.  Paul  This  company  has  also  regular 
lines  on  the  St.  Croix  and  Minnesota  rivera  for  passengere  and 
freight.  The  Xorthern  Line,  jilying  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  - 
Paul,  consists  of  nine  or  ten  lirst-el.ass  side-whwl  paikets,  eight 
stern-wheel  ste.iniers,  ami  sixty  or  more  barges.  A  boat  leaves 
SU  I^mis  and  St.  Paul  daily. 

Uailroai*  SvsTKM. — III  lf*jT,  CoTigress  made  aland  grant  of 
four  and  a  half  million  acres  to  .Minnesota  for  r.iilroiul  pur|K>scs. 
In  lft04,an  additonal  grant  was  made.  These  acts  grant  ten 
sections  (il,400  acres)  of  laml  for  eai-h  mile  of  road  to  be  built  in 
compliance  therewith.     These  lines  siri'  as  follows  :— 

FntsT  Division  ok  St,  Paii,  am>  pAri>ic'  KAiutoAn — from 
Stillwater,  via  St.  Paul  and  St.  .\nthony,  to  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  State,  near  Hij*  Stone  Lake,'220  miles.  This  road  is 
completed  and  in  operation  from  St.  Paul  to  Lake  Minnetonka 
(fifteen  miles  west  of  Minneapolis),  twenty-five  miles.  A  branch 
line  of  this  road  is  completed,  and  ears  niniung  thereon  to  St. 
Cloud,  seventy  miles  from  St,  Anthony,  and  eighty  miles  from  St. 
Paul. 

MiNNKSOTA  Vau.ev  RAii.rtOAn — from  St.  Paul  up  the  valley 
of  the  Minnesota  Kiver  to  IMankaio;  thence  in  a  souihwesterly 
direction  to  the  Iowa  line,  in  range  4 J  west;  dist.ince  to  State 
line,  170  miles.  Completed  aud  in  ('peration  from  St.  Paul,  60 
miles,  and  is  being  rsinidly  pushed  forward. 

The  Minnesota  Centuai,  Hailuoao — a  line  from  St.  Paul 
and  Minneanolis  (junction  at  Mcnilota)  running  nearly  due  south, 
via  Faribault  and  Owatonna,  to  the  Iowa  line;  coinpkte<l  anil  in 
otieration  to  Austin,  105  miles,  where  a  junction  i.s  formed  with 
tnc  McGregor  Western  I  tail  way,  giving  all  rail  connecliou  with  the 
east  and  south,  tii'u  Prairie  du  Chien. 
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The  Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad— a  line  from  Winona, 
via  St.  Peter,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State ;  completed, 
and  cars  running  from  Winona,  west,  100  miles  or  more.  The 
line  when  completed,  will  be  250  miles  long.  It  intersects  the 
Minnesota  Central  at  Owatonna. 

The  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad — a  line  from  La  Cres- 
cent, through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of  the  State,  to  the 
western  boundary,  completed  and  operated  to  Rushford,  30  miles ; 
whole  length  of  line,  250  miles. 

Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  RAiLROAD^a  line  from  St. 
Paul  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Minnesota.  The  distance 
is  about  150  miles.  Thirty  miles  have  been  graded,  starting  at 
S^.  Paul,  and  work  is  now  being  vigorously  prosecuted  on  the  Ime. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad — a  line  crossing  the  State  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Red  River,  Engineers  are  now  making  a 
survey  of  the  two  trial  lines  for  this  road. 

Hastings  and  Red  River  Railroad — a  line  from  Hastings 
through  the  counties  of  Dakota,  Scott,  Carver,  McLeod,  tfcc,  to 
the  western  boundary  of  the  State.     Twenty  miles  are  graded. 

Winona  Branch  of  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad— from 
St.  Paul  to  Winona,  along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This 
line  has  been  surveyed,  ten  miles  of  the  grading  completed,  and 
the  company  propose  to  build  and  equip  the  road  at  an  early  day. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Argriculture,  April, 

1868  :— 

Prices  of  Unimproved  Land. — Returns  from  about  25  coun- 
ties of  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  this  highly  prosperous 
and  rai)idly  advancing  State,  indicate  an  average  increase  of  at 
k  least  100  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  surveyed  dis- 
tricts, as  compared  with  the  census  of  1860.  The  lands  embra- 
cing nearly  the  whole  upi)cr  half  and  a  portion  of  the  south- 
western counties  of  the  State  have  not  yet  been  surveyed  and  put 
in  market  by  the  Government;  are  uninhabited  or  settled  only  by 
Indians  and  traders,  and  are  not,  of  course,  considered  in  making 
up  the  average  increase.  No  county  reports  an  active  decrease  in 
value  of  farm  lands,  though  Morrison,  sparsely  settled,  and  Cass, 
just  coming  into  market,  report  no  change  in  price  since  1860; 
and  Ramsey,  in  which  the  capital  is  located,  and  where  lands 
were  held  very  high  at  that  date,  reports  little  if  any  advance. 
Brown,  Nicollet,  and  Watonwan  clami  an  increase  of  300  per 
cent.,  the  first-named  somewhat  higher;  Wabashaw,  250  per 
cent.;  Carlton  and  Carver,  125  to  150  per  cent.;  Mower,  Free- 
born, and  Faribault,  100  per  cent. ;  Dodge,  70  per  cent. ;  Rice 
and  Washington,  50  per  cent. ;  Houston,  Winona,  Le  Sueur,  and 
Scott,  25  to  33  per  cent.,  and  several  others  ranging  from  6  to 
25  per  cent. 
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Vnst  qnantiUcH  of  Government  lands  are  yet  anmlcl,  nnd  may 
be  pun.-hafl«^l  nt  the  minimum  prieo  of  8l,25  per  acre,  or  entered 
as  liomeHtoails  iiniler  acts  of  Congref><i  making  provision  therefor. 
I»  llie  ooiiiitiea  which  have  lieen  taken  up,  however,  the  wild  or 
unimproved  landn  are  held  at  hijiher  l);;iires,  ninnin)r  from  #2  per 
acre  upward.  In  Carlton  pnch  lands  command  t>3  jier  acre, 
loamy,  hut  in  nmall  tract^i  lii;ht  and  namly;  in  general  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  to  winter  wheat,  n)ottt,  all  kindn  of  grain  (except 
Indian  corn),  also  timothy  and  clover.  In  Crow  Wing,  #2.50  per 
acre  ;  Morrison,  containing  puhlic  lands,  tl.'JS  per  acre;  a  jmrtion 
fimt-i-l.'iss,  others  light;  generally  well  timbered;  presents  rare 
advantagcH  for  Rttlement  under  the  homestead  laws.  Monon- 
galia and  Wright,  ^5  per  acre;  nrnirio  and  timber,  clay  Hubsoil, 
soil  clark,  deep,  and  rich,  capable  of  prmlucing  excellent  wheat 
and  small  grain.  Washington,  *8  per  acre;  the  southern  half  of 
the  cuuntv  mostly  prairie  of  the  Ix'st  quality;  with  good  cultiva- 
tion it  will  pnMiuce  41)  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  m  the  north- 
ern jtart  the  land  is  more  broken  and  covered  with  hnr  oak ;  tho 
•oil  in  Htitf;  produces  good  cri)ps  of  wheat  and  oats,  grass,  &c. 
Carver.  »rt  ].er:uTo;  linib.T  and  nxwl-.w;  s.iil  good,  <>apabk>  of 
■•n<ducing  all  <Tnps  siiiU'd  t.>  the  lalilud<';  several  beautiful  lakes 
m  the  counlv,  alfordiiiL!  iiti  ii))un<lan<-e  of  good  fi-^li  and  pure 
water.  S<-oll';  nuarlv  all  tlir  iiiuiupmve.l  land  in  this  c.i.oly  ia 
either  marsh  or  wiH.dlaiid  ;  the  f..rmer  at  this  time  li.is  but  little 
market  value,  but  its  iirt'spcc'tive  valui'  is  <jreat  for  forage  pur- 
pitses,  it  iM.iu'j  susceiiribU-  .>f  easy  and  cheiii.  draiuaiii-,  and  llius 
improved  and  sown  (o  linu.thy  and  redc.p  grasses  would  K-e..mo 
enduring  and  firsi-nte  meadows. an  important  iicm  when  rtwk  is 
kepi  up' half  the  year;  w.o.UaTids  now  commau.l  «|.',,  an<l  lu  the 
course  of  ad.i-adi'"f  vears  willavcra^iMiot  less  than  *5n  tier  acre/ 
Ri.'c,  »7  per  -MTo,  Willi  land  similar  lo  (hat  just  di-scriU^.l.  timber 
and  I..W  laud.  I.e  Sueur,  8'>  lo  *in  iht  acre;  laud  rolhng.  deep, 
Kindy  siiil,  capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  wheal,  oat'*,  com, 
pot.itiH'S,  Ai'.,  for  a  long  series  of  vears  wit  lir.ui  manure.  Nicollet, 
t'.M  1.1  «1(>  iHT  acre;  n)l!iug  j.rairie,  friable,  bhu'k  loam,  with 
clay  Mibsoil,  will  produce  wheal  aii.l  orticr  centals,  Ac.  In  Itrown 
Coitnty  a  portion  of  (be  "Simiv  reserve"  is  in  the  mark<>t  at  J1.25 
]>er  acre;  r()lling  prairie,  soil  a  rich,  black  humu^  about  two  feet 
thick.  Watonwan.  *7.50  per  acre;  black,  snudv  loam, on  clay 
subsoil.  Faribault,  «;t  to  ill;  rollins  prairie;  sciod  soil.  .Mower, 
»«;  level  prairie;  goo.l  rich  soil.  Frei-liorn,  th.50  yn-r  acre;  suit- 
able for  farming  or  gMzini:.  Dodge,  $12  per  acre;  mostly  good, 
dry,  tillable  prairie;  balance  (cM'cpt  a  small  percentage  of  wet 
peat  land)  timber,  worth  $20  per  acre.  Wah.ishaw,  ♦12.50  per 
acre;  rich  prairie.  Winona,  (i5  per  acre;  good  for  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  Ac.  Houston,  $7  per  acre ;  soil  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, especially  for  wheat.    There  is  a  vast  area  or  territory 
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yet  unsurveyed  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  perhaps  one-half 
of  the  whole  State,  embracing  a  variety  of  soil,  resources,  &c., 
which  will  be  open  to  settlers  as  speedily  as  the  demand  shall 
require  the  Government  survey. 

Cost  of  Opening  a  Farm. — "To  break  prairie  land  costs  from 
$2.50  to  $4  per  acre ;  timber  land,  of  course,  much  higher. 
Lumber  costs  from  $14  to  $17  per  thousand  feet  for  fenping, 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  mills.  Posts  are  made  of  ce- 
dar, tamarack,  oak,  pine,  and  locust.  Machinery  does  a  large  part 
of  the  farm  work.  We  have  gang-plows,  seed-sowers,  cultiva- 
tors, reapers  and  harvesters,  mowers,  thrashers  by  horse  power 
and  steam.  Men  engage  exclusively  in  these  branches — have 
their  own  machinery,  and,  going  from  farm  to  farm,  gathering  a 
man's  crop  and  putting  it  in  market  in  a  few  days,  ilired  men 
are  procured  with  but  little  trouble  for  farm  work,  and  at  prices 
ranging  from  $16  to  $30  per  month  ;  hired  girls  at  from  $7  to  $10. 
The  expense  of  building  houses  must  be  gathered  by  the  reader 
from  the  price  of  lumber  and  mechanics'  wages.  Lumber  for 
dwellings  costs  from  $15  to  $22  per  thousand,  and  carpenters 
get  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  day;  brick  and  stone  masons, 
from  $2  to  $4  per  day.  Large  barns  are  not  required — or, 
at  least,  are  seldom  found.  When  the  thrashing  is  done  in  the 
fall,  the  straw  is  thrown  upon  the  timbers  constructed  with 
*  crotch  and  rider,'  which  affords  a  warm  and  secure  shelter  for 
stock  in  all  weather.  Farm  horses  here  are  worth  from  $80  to 
to  $180  ;  cows  from  $30  to  845.  Abundance  of  good  hay  grows 
wild  on  our  marshes  and  meadows,  is  considered  equal  to  the 
Kentucky  blue-grass,  and  by  many  superior  to  clover  and  timo- 
thy. The  expense  of  livini;  hero  can  be  estimated  by  the  prices 
charged  for  board  at  hotels  and  ])rivate  boarding-houses.  The 
prices  range  from  $1  to  ^3.  per  day  at  hotels,  and  from  $1 
to  $2  at  private  boarding-houses.  These  are  the  prices  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  State,  but  good  accommodations  are  procured 
in  thrifty  towns  and  on  the  shores  of  attractive  lakes,  at  more 
moderate  prices." 

Miscellaneous. — Among  tlie  many  curious  laws  of  migration 
is  one  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  settlement  of  Minne- 
sota— it  is,  that  people  usually  miixrate  nearly  due  west.  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 
New  England,  esi)eciallv,  is  well  representecL  There  are,  of 
course,  people  of  all  nationalities — many  Norwegians,  Germans, 
and  Irish.  "  Most  of  the  settlers  are  plain,  honest,  industrious 
farmers,  attracted  to  our  State  by  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
and  the  productiveness  and  cheapness  of  its  lands.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is  made  up  of  the  best  classes  fi-om  the 
older  States,  who  have  come  to  reap  the  advantages  of  our  fino 
climate,  or  to  invest  their  means  in  property  in  our  fine  agricol- 
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tnral  districts  and  in  our  rapidly  growing  towns,  where  immcnM 
fortunea  have  been  realized  by  iheir  rapid  and  solid  growth. 

"Wo  rarely  SCO  here  any  of  that  ruffianism  and  lawlessnoM 
which  ill  most  now  States  render  them  unpleasant  at*  a  permanent 
residence.  It  would  Iw  as  difficult  to  find  a  township  without  its 
'  meeting-house '  and  school-house  as  in  Ohio  or  I  ounsylvania. 
The  various  religious  denominations  arc  proportioned  among  tho 
population  in  about  the  samo  ratio  as  in  the  older  States," 

In  respect  to  lier  jirovision  for  education,  Minnesota  is  tho 
peer  of  any  Slate  in  tlie  Union,  Two  sections  of  land  in  every 
townsliip,  or  about  three  million  acres  in  all,  are  devoted  to 
the  aid  of  her  common  schools  ;  also  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  on  all  taxable  property. 

Governor  MAuanALL,  in  hie  message  to  the  Legislature,  Jan- 
nary  10,  I86S,  saya  upon  this  subject : — 

"The  additions  to  the  jiermanent  school  fund  last  year  were 
»25.1,87I.J4.  The  fund  now  ;ini..uiits  to  *l,.')fi:,-J10.78  ;  240,|-J0 
acn's  of  laud  had  b.^en  snld  m,  l.>  thi.-  rl.ise  ..f  tliv  last  liscul  yvar. 


Tlic  sch....I  lands  of  tlic  Sl;il.-.  when  :.ll   (be  publi,. 

lands  are  sur- 

veye<i.  will  iunounl  lo  about  ;i.(iao.o.w  mw.     The  1 
ly  to  be  .I.Tivfd  Irom  tlii-so  lands  will,  with  a  ontii 

I'uuil  ultimate- 
niancc  of  the 

present  iimdi.'ul  and  siuvosstul    iiiana<;t'nu'[it,  amoi 
milliou   dollars— i'\eeo<li tit;    tin-   iiniled    scho..l   futi. 
ehus^ptts.  New  York,  and  '<  Hiio.     There  is  milhing  ii 
lory  or  fuliiri'  prospects  of  the  State  for  which  we 
reason  to  n-joite  and  be  thiiiikful,  as   for  this  unc.| 

ml  to  tifleen 
Is  of  .Massa- 
1  the  p.ast  his- 
have  Homiich 
ualed  endow- 

ment   of  common  schools — ibis   uiuiiifurnl   jirovisi 
through  all  coming  lime  for  the  freu  vducatioii  of  e 
the  State." 

on  to  endure 
very  child  of 

I.\-TEltE3TI.N0    CoUKKt'PflSDEXCK. 

We  give  below  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many  letters  re- 
ceived : — 

St.  Ci,ori>,  SIisx.,  Jul;/  23,  IPCS. 

Dkau  Sin : — •  *  •  Farming  lauds  Inn.'  are  good  ;  coil,  a  rich 
blai-k  loam;  greatest  portioTr|.r:iini- land,  vet  an  abundance  of 
timlR-r.  No  mineral  or  coal,  and  croj.s  yil-ld  larirelv.  IVices  : 
Wheat,  $1.50;  corn.  Ode;  potatoes,  *1.  ]icr  biii^hel.  Parm  lal>or 
seart-e.  Trades  an.l  prolVssionM  are  well  tilled.  •  •  •  Kcli- 
gious  mlvantaircs  arc  good,  all  sects  being  R'pn'sinted.  Schools 
tolerably  fair,'uad  im].roving. 

The  inhabitants  are  Americans,  Germans,  Xorwegians,  Swedes, 
and  French,  the  majority  being  Germans  and  Norwegians. 
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Domestic  fruit  can  not  be  successfully  cultivated.     Wild  small 
fruits  in  great  abundance.         Respectftilly  yours, 

C.  W.  RICHARDSON. 
To  F.  B.  GoDDARD,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Kasson  Co.,  Minn.,  July  18,  1868. 
Character  of  lands  in  this  county — prairie,  timber,  and  oak 
openings,  with  rivers  and  creeks.  Wages,  %\  to  $3  per  day — • 
all  kinds  needed.  Clear^  ])ure  air,  and  no  sickness.  Good 
timber,  good  limestone.  Principal  crop,  wheat;  price,  to-day, 
$1.75.  Good  schools,  good  churches.  Population,  Americans, 
Germans,  and  Scandinavians.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^y^  i^ave  one  of  the 
best  farming  countries  in  the  world,  are  directly  on  the  railroad, 
and  there  are  great  inducements  for  capital  and  labor.  Are 
rapidly  going  ahead.  Price  of  land,  from  |4  to  $50  per  acre. 
Lands  sold  cheap  near  this  point  four  or  five  years  ago;  now  com- 
mand $30  to  $50.  *  *  ♦  Land  can  be  bought  two  to  fifteen 
miles  from  town,  wild,  from  $3  to  $15  per  acre.  Wheat  will 
yield  the  farmer  from  25  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Yours  truly,  S.  G.  NELSON. 


Maplkton,  Blue  Earth  Co.,  Minn.,  July  25,  1868. 
Mr.  F.  B.  GoDDARi) : — 

Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  circular,  I  would  say  that  we  live  in 
the  garden  of  Minnesota.  We  have  fine,  rich  land,  well  watered  ; 
plenty  of  grass  land  ;  all  the  timber  we  want,  along  the  streams, 
for  fencing.  *  *  *  Wild  land,  %b  to  $7  per  acre  ;  improved 
land,  $8  to  $10  per  acre,  according  to  nearness  to  timber.  Hands 
to  work  on  farms  get  818  to  $20  j)er  month ;  harvest  hands,  $3 
per  day.  I  have  been  15  years  in  Minnesota,  and  believe  it  is  the 
healthiest  country  I  ev^r  lived  in  or  read  about.  I  moved  here 
from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley,  and  grass  are  abundant.  Crop — 
wheat,  40  cents  below  Cliieago  markets.  Five  to  six  schools  in 
every  township,  and  meeting  everv  Sabbath.  Population,  Amer- 
icans, and  some  Scotch  and  English.  People  mostly  from  New 
England,  ifec.  Yours,  ifcc, 

ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


Jackson  County,  August  8,  1868. 
*  *  *  This  is  one  of  the  southern  counties,  and  contains 
twenty  townships,  each  six  miles  square.  It  is  com])aratively 
new,  the  Indian  massacres  of  1856  and  1862  having  almost  entire- 
ly depopulated  the  county  ;  hence  the  population  it  now  contains 
has  been  gained  since  1862.     It  is  one  of  the  very  best  producing 
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counties  in  the  Sutc.  •  •  •  •  The  Dcs  Moiscs  River  nun 
tbruugli  tbv  county,  and  a  large  extent  of  country  will  always  be 
tributary  to  it  Tliere  is  no  riNk  in  building  mills  along  the 
river.  *  •  •  •  It  iit  in  flouring  milts  that  thegreatcvt  pccu> 
niary  profit  baa  been  realized  in  Itlinnesota  for  the  past  ten  years, 
•  *  •  •  5Ien  with  a  thousand  or  two  dollars  soon  bceomo 
wealthy. 

The  clasa  of  citizens  most  nei-ded  now  are  those  to  open  np 
our  rich  prairie  hind  into  fanns,  though  many  other  branches  of 
business  can  bo  carrifd  on  to  advantage,  •  •  •  Onr  county 
ia  rapidly  filling  up  with  iniinigraiits,  who  see  that,  for  location' 
Ac,  A^C,  thiH  BurpasKcs  almost  any  other  section  in  theWt-et. 

Our  school  and  religions  advantages  arc  unsurpassed.  •  •  * 
The  nationality  of  the  iK-ojile  of  Jackson  County  is  almost  en- 
tirely Amerioan,  save  one  town,  wttlcd  exclusively  bv  Norwe- 
sians.  No  better  irumigrants  come  to  our  »ihorea  than  tnese  saute 
A'orwesians.  They  oi>i-n  their  farms  quicker  and  raise  better 
Stock  than  almost  any  other  class,  and  quickly  become  wealthy. 
Respectfully,  Ac, 

G.  C.  CliAMBERUN. 

F.  B.  GoDDAJiD,  Esq.,  New  York. 


IOWA. 

Ip  in  all  the  broad  domain  of  the  United  States  there  is  any 
region  pre-eminent  for  its  combined  advantages  of  admirable 
territorial  position,  salubrious  climate,  the  number  and  size 
of  its  water-courses,  fertility  of  soil,  and  sunny  beauty  of  un- 
dulating scenery,  surely  it  must  be  the  noble  State  of  Iowa. 

Iowa  occupies  nearly  a  central  position  between  the  two 
oceans,  on  parallels  of  latitude  which  run  through  the  lower 
New  England  States,  portions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  northern  halves  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Min- 
nesota bounds  it  upon  the  north  and  Missouri  upon  the  south. 
The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  form  its  eastern  and  west- 
em  boundaries,  and  their  innumerable  tributaries,  many  of 
them  navigable,  traverse  the  State  in  every  direction. 

The  most  distinguishing  features  of  Iowa,  are  its  admirably 
diversified  prairies,  which  cover  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
State.  These  natural  meadows,  covered  with  nutritious 
grasses,  stretch  out  in  a  series  of  graceful  undulations,  like  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  season  of  flowers  are  clothed  with 
a  brilliant  vesture  of  honeysuckles,  jessamines,  and  violets. 
Frequent  fringes  of  hazel  or  willow  indicate  the  course  of  clear, 
winding  brooks,  hastening  to  swell  the  tide  of  larger  streams, 
whose  grove-belted  margins  can  be  traced  until  the  green 
foliage  seems  to  mingle  with  land  and  sky,  and  soften  into 
hazy  blue.  It  has  been  said  of  Iowa,  that  the  monotony  of 
its  very  beauty  and  fertility  becomes  tiresome. 

While  there  are  no  mountains  in  Iowa,  portions  of  its  north- 
ern surface  are  hilly  and  rugged,  abounding  in  lakes,  and 
rapid  rivers  tumbling  over  rocky  ledges.  This  section  of  Iowa 
is  not  so  well  timbered  as  farther  south,  and  is  better  adapted 
to  grazing  than  tillage^  although  possessing  frequent  valleys 
and  stretches  of  rolling  prairie,  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 


fertility  by  any  portion  of  tlie  State.  Along  the  Mieeifi6ii>i)i 
atitl  MiMutirt  rivuru,  and  others  of  the  larger  atrcaitiH,  are  iiu- 
iiivndid  liiiiostone  lihitVe,  ufWii  riiiitig  to  tlio  height  of  iiioro  than 
a  huiHlroil  feet.  Fr«niciitly  the  water-courecs  have  worn 
(luep  mvines  in  these  liluir»,  nnd  cnrveil  them  into  fiuitastiu 
rv^cmhluiice  of  <il<l  ft-udul  cii^tlcA,  with  tiirrotH,  and  hai^tiouH,  and 
Itattleinent^.  Tlitae  i-k-vutionn  arc  generally  coverwl  with  ver- 
dure, itnd  6lu\x  hiic'lv  into  the  iirairiu  in  sueccs^vu  nndiilationa. 

Iowa  htui  a  Iciigtli  from  uiwt  to  westof-JtW.' nilh':',  and  a 
hreadtli  of  'JOS.  It^  area  emhraeeri  !i'>,f)-lO  s<{uaro  niih^,  cjual 
to  3J,228,-SiM>  acres.  There  are  yet  to  hu  disjioscd  of  in  this 
Stale,  more  timit  three  million  Ht-ro;*  of  jmhlic  land. 

Iowa  iiweA  il.-4  jirii:4|ierity  mainly  to  it:t  ngritnilturul  resources 
and  advaiitag&t.  Prairie  farms  are  easily  and  cheaply  ojwn- 
cd,  and  arc  iiinrc  ijui<^-kly  mudc  profituhlu  than  forest  lands, 
wliicli  niii.-t  lirst  l>c  clciirLtl.  '*  C'oni)iarcd  to  the  lifetime  of 
lulHir  it  takes  to  ojicn  a  fiirni  in  the  wudds,  the  faiilily  with 
whi<'h  lino  vnii  he  c^jfalilishi'il  tin  the  jirjiiriu  is  must  striking 
and  gratit^ing  tn  tlio  settler;  and  iis  iintHrienI  titnl-cr  tor  uil 
ordinary  imrfiusLS  is  generally  within  reiisoiudilc  distance, 
the  eiimjianitivtr  idiseiice  of  forests  is  not  so  important  ad  it 
otherwise  wtiuM  he.  ami  artitii-ial  groves  of  that  iisefnl  and 
oniamentid  tree,  the  liK-ust,  ean  he  easily  and  quickly  r.iis<-<l. 
Nothing  can  cxtrced  the  heauty  of  a  jirairie  cottage,  surnmnd- 
ei]  hy  ltd  gmve  of  locnst,  and  wherever  met  with,  it  marks  the 
ahode  of  tiuto  and  comfort." 

Emigrants  are  iiuiek  to  iMjreeivo  those  advantijges ;  and  the 
vast  area  of  high  mlling  and  easily  tilled  prairiL'S  of  Iowa  han 
ttlri'ady  attnuted  thillier  nmro  than  a  million  tnhahitants,  who 
ore  noted  for  intelligence,  indnsli-y,  and  pat  riot  isni.  In  other 
n.ii()Ccta  also,  Iowa  is  unfolding  herself,  and  revealing  her 
bounties  to  those  who  h:ive  the  energy  t"  secure  them.  The 
raifing  of  live  gtock  is  an  important  interest,  and  has  received 
tnoch  attention. 

It  is  estinnktc<i  that  the  area  of  the  coal  fields  of  Iowa  can 
not  Ih;  less  than  20,nimi  sipnire  miles.  These  large dejHisits,  in 
cuujuuctiou  with  the  abundant  water-power  afforded  by  her 
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numerous  and  unfailing  streams,  must,  under  the  necessities 
of  an  advancing  civilization,  make  Iowa  prominent  as  a  manu- 
facturing State.  Already  this  branch  of  industry  has  at- 
tracted a  large  amount  of  capital  and  skilled  labor. 

Iowa  has  also  demonstrated  her  claim  to  be  numbered 
among  the  great  mineral-producing  States  of  the  Union.  In 
addition  to  her  coal  fields  already  mentioned,  is  a  large  tract 
of  territory  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State,  of  which 
Dubuque  is  the  center,  which  furnishes  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  lead  produced  in  this  country.  These  mines  are 
very  productive,  and  furnish  profitable  employment  to  many 
people.  Mines  of  zinc,  copper,  and  iron,  also  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  State,  but  have  not  been  much  developed. 

"  The  railroad  system  of  Iowa,  in  common  with  all  the  North- 
western States,  has  rajndly  expanded  during  the  last  ten  years.  In 
1860  the  State  had  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  miles  of  road  in 
full  operation,  representing  a  capital  of  $19,494,633. 

"iDn  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  the  number  of  miles  completed 
and  in  progress  of  construction  was  two  thousand  and  eighty- 
seven  ;  of  these,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  had  been  finished,  at 
a  cost  of  $21,382,557.  Since  that  time  these  lines  have  l)een  steadily 
prosecuted  and  others  projected.  The  completion  of  this  system 
will  make  Council  IMufts,  on  the  Missouri  Hiver,  opposite  Omaha, 
the  eastern  terminus  of"  tlie  Pacific  Railroad — the  point  of  inter- 
section of  four  extensive  lines  connecting:  with  the  railwavs  of  all 
the  Northwestern  States.  The  nature  of  the  country  renders  the 
construction  of  such  lines  easy  and  economical ;  advantages  which 
are  fully  appreciated  and  energetically  acted  upon.  The  facilities 
of  Iowa  for  domestic  trade  are  very  great.  These  have  been  ex- 
tensively realized.  A  very  large  export  and  import  trade  has 
grown  up,  which,  throu<^h  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  rivers 
and  railroads  of  the  State,  is  enlarging  at  an  acceleratmg  ratio." 

The  future  of  Iowa  was  never  so  full  of  promise  as  at 
present  All  parts  of  the  State  are  rapidly  advancing  in  pop- 
ulation, in  wealth,  and  in  all  that  can  contribute  to  the 
fulfillment  of  its  brilliant  destiny. 

In  reference  to  the  supply  of  timber  in  Iowa,  Pa&keb,  in 
his  *'  Iland-Book  of  Iowa,"  says: — 

Along  the  streams  there  are  thousands  of  acres  covered  with  an 
excellent  growth  of  oak,  walnut,  ash,  lime,  maple,  hickory,  elm,  and 
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Cottonwood.  These  varieties  differ  in  clifTerent  looalitie^  Alone 
t(ic  Iowa  and  Cedar  rivers  there  is  a  large  amount  of  oak  of  all 
varii'tii'st,  and  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  is  abundantly  Bunplied 
witli  walnut  and  other  valuable  timber.  I  have  seen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mistiis!<i]>])i  as  thie  a  irrowth  of  onk  ax  could  be  desired; 
trecA  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  Htaniliiii;  in  a  body,  miles  in 
length,  and  three  milos  in  width.  Tlic  ^li^souri  has  heavy  timtier 
all  alon^  its  kinks.  Iliekory  and  walnut  are  abuudaiit  on  the 
Iowa,  Skunk,  Ceilar,  and  other  rivers,  IWides  the  full-grown 
timlHT,  there  are  thoufiamls  <if  aeres  of  a  vigorous  voung  growth, 
that  has  at  lart  coTiijuered  ihe  i>rairie  fires,  and  m  now  rapidty 
coming  to  maturity.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  loc'isl  beini;  cultivated.  Tliis  grown  here  with  a  rapidity  that 
is  seldom  e(iualed  elsewhere.  1  have  ceen  tn.'ea  at  the  age  of  ten 
yt-ars  that  would  make  eight  posts  of  sufficient  size  for  fiiieing. 
Thus,  there  is  an  abundance  of  lindn'r  for  pR'sent  i>uri>oses,  and 
it  is  believed,  by  those  liesl  informal,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  denianil,  the  supply  is  every  day  increasing,  both  from 
natural  and  cultivated  sources. 

lie  also  thus  dcflcribea  th.it  portion  of  the  State  lying  west 
of  tlic  Dcs  Moines  Iliver,  designiited  as  "Western  Iowa": — 

Tlie  face  of  the  country,  through  this  region,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  all  the  prairie  reniims  cast,  U^ing  more  rolling,  hilly, 
and  n.ngh;  there  being  Ics..^  sloughs,  min-holes,  and  swainps; 
Streams  of  water  being  m()re  pure,  clear,  and  swill,  being  formed 
fr.mi  ilious.inds  of  s|mngs,  everywiiere  bursting  fi-..ni  the  hill- 
Bides,  glens,  and  ravines.  The  altituile  is  considerably  greater 
at  thin  place  Ilinn  at  the  Mississi|.]>i,  on  a  line  due  east.  'Xear  the 
Mis.'ionri  and  .ill  the  large  streams,  high  and  i)re<'ipitons  ninunt.iin 
bluffs  range  up  and  down  the  stn^ams,  while  tlic  region  contiguous 
is  generally  vcrj'  rongh  and  hillv;  bnl  graduallv,  as  it  extends 
Ihick,  iKvomes  more  even,  and  finally,  just  bcaulit'ullv  roHin<r  as 
il  ascends  to  higjier  grounds  toward  the  dividing  ridges.  'Hie 
valleys  formed  by  this  roughness  of  surface  are  immeilsi-ly  rich, 
of  very  eai^y  cultivation,  and  cap.ible  of  iiroducing  Ir)  an  enonnous 
extent ;  and,  what  is  a  strange  peculiarity,  llic  crops  arc  not  ma- 
U-rially  affected  by  either  flood  or  drought,  the  soil  possessing  the 
{>eeuliarity  of  sustaining  and  maturing  cmps  through  severe  and 
pndongtHl  drought.  The  river  liottoms  are  sometimes  extremely 
wide,  beautiful,  and  level;  in  some  |>laccs  the  Missouri  bottom  is 
filU-cn  or  twenty  miles  wiilc,  with  an  occasional  tine,  clear  lake, 
■ell  stored  with  excellent  fish. 


The  hichest  hills  are  covered  with  verdure,  grass,  or  timber, 
and.  if  cultivale.l,  would  produce  gtwd  ei-ops  of  \arious  kinds  of 
gmiu  or  vegelablea.     .^Vlttiough  ihu  soil  is  light,  and  to  appear- 
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ance  poor,  it  is  loose  and  sandy,  and  very  easy  to  cultivate.  The 
soil  oil  the  bottoms  and  in  the  valleys  is  a  black,  rich,  sandy  loana, 
and  oflen  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  depth. 

Throughout  the  whole  region,  fine  rivers,  creeks,  and  smaller 
streams  of  water  occur,  which  afford  an  abundance  of  power  for 
mills  and  machinery;  and  the  endless  number  of  springs  and 
small  rivulets  furnish  an  abundant  supply  for  farming  uses  and 
stock.  Every  lake  and  stream  of  any  size  is  alive  with  excellent 
fish. 

Climate,  Health,  &c. — Our  climate  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful in  nature.  Our  spring  usually  commences  in  March,  and  by 
the  middle  of  April  the  prairies  are  green,  with  mild,  beautiful 
weather.  In  May,  all  the  face  of  nature  is  covered  with  flowers, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  prairies  bends  before  the  breeze  like  the 
waves  of  an  enchanteci  lake,  whilst  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
scented  with  the  breath  of  flowers.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
gentle  breeze  is  fanning  the  prairies,  and  a  day  is  never  so  sultry 
but  that  a  cooling  breath  comes  to  moderate  the  melting  temper- 
ature. The  evening  twilights  are  beautiful,  in  most  seasons  of 
the  year,  continuing  nearly  two  hours  after  sunset.  Ten  months 
in  the  year  our  roads  are  hard,  smooth,  and  dry.  In  autumn,  the 
weather,  with  little  exception,  is  usually  pleasant  and  fine  until 
near  De'cember.  Winter  brings  us  very  little  snow,  some  years 
not  amounting  to  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  altogether;  the 
weather  through  the  winter  being  mostly  made  up  of  cool,  sun- 
shiny days  and  clear  frosty  nights.  High,  dry,  salubrious,  and 
rolling,  with  most  excellent  water  and  a  bracing  atmosphere, 
consumption  was  never  known  to  seize  a  victim  here.  On  the 
streams  the  ague  and  fever  sometimes  intrudes,  with  fevers,  occa- 
sionally, of  other  types;  but,  as  the  country  becomes  settled  and 
cultivated,  these  disappear  and  are  unknown. 

'  In  order  that  the  emigrant  may  more  clearly  comprehend 
the  surface  features,  productions,  and  general  resources  of 
Iowa,  we  propose  to  give,  somewhat  in  detail,  a  description 
of  several  characteristic  or  representative  counties  of  the 
State,  which,  in  a  general  way,  will  apply  to  all.  With  va- 
rious inconsiderable  local  modifications,  t^e  same  climate, 
fertility  of  soil,  and  natural  advantages,  extend  throughout  the 
State. 

Wc  find  in  the  loioa  State  Register^  a  leading  and  influen- 
tial journal,  a  series  of  interesting  articles  upon  Iowa  counties, 
which  we  are  assured  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  may 
be  received  as  reliable.     Beginning  with  a  county  lying  on 


tlie  Missouri,  opixti^itc  tlio  tnniitli  uf  tlio  Platto  Kivcr,  ifi  tlio 
weatcni  ImriliT  uf  lliu  Stiite,  wc  extract : — 

MiM-s  (■..rsTv.— This  in  |.'.-iu-r:illy  .-.mr.'-l.-il  t..  U-  om^  ..f  tlio 
lio-t  r.iimlirs  ill  till-  St:ilv,  in'llii'  (-h:iV:ictir  nl'its  S..1I,  uinl  its  f-^vn- 
I'Ril  :«iv:iiil:i^is.  i;.r  !ii,'ruiillnr;il  i.uriMi~.s.  Il  i^  iiiiikitii;  r!i).i.l 
i.r..^r..ss  ill  |«.i.iiliiti..n  aii.l  wriillli.  A  Iar-_'.T  :ir,'a  ..r  lli.'  laml 
b:i-  this  v.'ur  Ixrii  lin.iiu'lit  into  <Mltiv:iti.>ii  lli^tii  in  nnv  fnitr 
y.-:ii-.  li.iv|.>H.ri-.  [■■urins  dr.-  Wtuii  .-i-.n.-il,  l.iiil.iinirx  .-rr.-t.-.l, 
aii'l  iinhiinls  i.luiiltMJ,  in  :ill  |>;ii')s  i>r  the  i'»iitiiv.  U  iiiulaiiiH 
alr.-a.lv  manv  m.l..|«'ii.ifiit  titrincrs,  wIk.  li:ivf  arnV-^'il'  I'.rtiini'a 
fntin  iIk-  |ir..;iufls  ..f  ils  ^'.-tK.i-i-.is  M.il.     •  •  • 

Si  i:rs<K  FKMruKs.— Tin-  l...It<.ni  iili.n-  lli.'  Mi"..uri  Kivor  is 
fnim  tlir...-  to  scvfii  milrs  in  Mi<Itli.  :ni.|  .-.-iiiiiriM-s  rK-:irlv  .n.p- 
f-iirll.  of  tin-  trrrilorv.  Tliis  U.tl.. in  is  h  ,W]<,  san.lv  Inain,  ..f 
i-xtr:ior.lin:irv  IVrtilit  v",  l.ro.^lu■ill^'  :is  fin<'  .  i-..|.s  nl'i..rn':is  iii:iv  Imj 
f.Min.liiianv'j.art  ..fllu- w..rM.  '  A<Ii:i.-..Tit  t..  lfir>,- l>oMom  laii.lx, 
aii.1  >^tr.'t.-l.nijj  im-.'ularlv  wilt,  thi'u'.jirnil  .-..nr^.'  .,f  (1..'  rivi-r, 
TIM-  tl.f  I...I1I  l.Iurts  i.f  ihf'MissouH.  Ill  inuiiv  j.la.rs  ili,.v  ris.'  ao 
al.nii.TlvasloMTni  almost   i-  -     '  "  '  ■•    ■     ■ 
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I  >...'n  at  a  .ii-lari.^,..     Tli.-y   fn 


I  t..w:ir,l  III. 
Willi  Mnull,.i...-|., 
i:rotttli..riiml..T.  0.-ra>i..n:illvi;ii--,'.r\;ill.v'.l.|v.klhr"i|.4li  (lie 
Mulls  .liM'liaririni:  small  rivnl.'ts,  h^n  ini-  tliVir  ^..iir.r  in -[.rinns 
a  i\w  inil.'s  l.a<k.  Tliv  ._'vli-r:il  .■Irvatint.  ..f  tli.-  MiiliV  i«  [vniark- 
al.lv  imii;.nn.     Tlir  l.li.lVs.  an.!  tl,.'  M;im.u-  siri|.  of  l.n-k.-n  land 

a-yWrn.  loniia.livi>i or  In  li,  nf  i.irhai.s  a  mil.-  wM.-,  I..'twvi-ti 

till-  iH-ltoins  anil  lli.'  availaliK-  t.raiiit'  laixl.  Tlu-  ir-'U.'ral  Mirtiu'O 
ol'th.-  i.rairi.-  i-;  lii^'li  aii.l  rollirlu'.  l'>ni  liilK'  of  it  i-.  y„  l.rokvn  a» 
to  Im-  un.l'Kiralili:  lor  .■iiliivaiiol,.  'I'lu'  >oil  is  a  li-lit  loam,  with 
no  (lav  Mil.s..il.  Th.'  valK'VS  aloir.'  llu-  -.■v.al  Mr.-ams  wliirh 
tiass  lliron^'li  tliv  connlv  nr'x^  l:ir'_',',  aii.l  as  iVrtilr  as  anv  to  1h! 
tMUIIil  rlM'wI.iTO.  ■••■•,  »• 

TiMiiKii.— Mills  C.iiintv,  as  a  wliol,-,  is  w.-il  sii|-|.li."I  with  tim- 
Ut.  It  U  .-.timal.'.l  thai  ov,T..n,-lrii(li  ofll,.>  >nrtar,.  is  .-..v.t.iI 
Willi  timl-r.  Tliv  i.riiK-ii.iU  vari.'ti.s  :irv  l.ur-.>:ik.  i.in-oak.  l.laok 
walni.i,  hirkorv.  w!iit,-a-li,  r.'.l  .■Ini,  uhii,.  -Irn.  hai^kl.-rrv.  nuil- 
VTTv.mai.lf,  liriu,an.lc..(i<mwoo,l.  Tl.r  L'n.v.s  of  M^.i.lvVottoti- 
woo,'talonK  tin-  Missouri  l.oiiom.  Iiimish  a  lar-.'  Vorti.-n  "I' tlio 
fi-ii.iinr  aii.l  tmiMiiiL'  itiat<Ti:il  to  the  c.untv.  Tlior,'  art-  many 
Pli-aiii  wuv-iiiills  (■n''a"<a  alon-  thu  river,  sawin;:  liinilior,  almost 
<-x.-lu-iv./lv  from  thr  .-otlonuoo.i  Tl..-  I.liills  o.t.liv'Tions  t..  tho 
riv.r  l...itom  aflor.l  a  larL'v  'inaniitv  of  h.ir.l  wo.,,1,  whilv  on  K.^p 
Cr.-.-k,  a)H.v.-an.i  l»-l.iw"t;i.'nw.>...r,  arf  manv  linr  urov.-s.  Tli'c 
OKl.-nsiv.^  an.l  l..-autiful  vaii.-v  of  tht-  Nishnal>"tna  is  not  so  wrll 
BuppUed  with  timber.    It  will  be  bgcii  that  wliil»  tlio  vf.'il  half 
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of  the  county  is  abundantly  blessed  with  timber,  the  east  half  is 
not  so  fortunate  in  this  respect.  The  deficiency  of  timber,  how- 
ever, is  amply  overbalanced  by  the  wonderful  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Nishnabotna  and  its  tributaries.  The 
streams  in  the  east  part  of  the  county  afford  an  abundance  of  good 
wood  for  fuel,  and  it  is  annually  increasing  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  young  timber. 

Wild  grapes  abound  in  the  greatest  profusion  along  the  great 
valley  of  the  Missouri.  The  vines,  which  cling  to  the  trees  in 
all  the  grpves  along  the  creeks  and  rivers,  rarely  fail  to  yield 
abundantly  every  year.  Other  wild  fruits,  including  strawlwr- 
ries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  plums,  and  crab-aj)ple8,  are  also 
quite  common. 

Limestone,  suitable  for  walls,  and  for  building  purposes,  is  found 
in  abundance  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  near  the  southwest  part  of 
the  county.  There  are  also  several  good  quarries  on  Silver  Creek, 
and  the  N  ishnabotna  River.  Sandstone  is  found  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  county,  which  is  used  for  building  purposes. 

Excellent  brick  are  manufactured  at  Glenwood,  Pacific  City, 
and  at  several  other  places  in  the  county.  Good  lime  is  made 
from  the  limestone  of  the  county,  and,  sand  being  abundant,  there 
is  no  lack  of  good  building  material.  In  addition  to  the  building 
material  which  the  county  itself  affords,  the  Council  Bluffs  and  St. 
Joseph  Railroad  is  now  supplying  large  quantities  of  pine  lumber. 

Model  Farms,  ifec. — Some  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  West  are 
to  be  found  in  Mills  County.  Eic:ht  miles  from  Glenwood,  on 
Silver  Creek,  is  that  of  Judixe  L.  W.  Tubbs.  It  contains  1,260 
acres — 800  fenced  and  in  cultivation.  It  is  so  situated  that  livinir 
water  passes  throuiLrh  each  hundred  acres,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  farm  are  fine  sprini^s  of  ])ure,  living  water.  The  farm  includes 
120  acres  of  line  native  timber;  besides  which,  Judge  Tubbs  has 
plante<l  40  acres  of  artiticial  grove,  chiefly  black  walnut,  maple, 
and  Cottonwood.  lie  raised  this  year  200  acres  of  wheat,  and 
300  acres  of  corn,  besides  grass,  oats,  etc.  He  put  out  this  year 
four  and  a  /lalf  miles  of  hedic^e,  which  is  doing  well,  lie  has  300 
growing  apple-trees,  Concord  grapes,  small  fruits,  etc.,  in  abund- 
ance. His  fences,  buildings,  etc.,  are  all  new,  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

II.  W.  Summers  tt  Bros.,  near  White  Cloud,  ten  miles  east  of 
Glenwood,  are  the  owners  of  a  farm  of  2,500  acres — 1,750  of  which 
are  in  cultivation.  They  have  this  year  1,200  acres  in  corn,  30 
acres  in  artiticial  timber,  and  the  rest  in  wheat,  oats,  <tc.  Twelve 
hundred  acres  in  one  cornfield  on  the  Nishnabotna  this  vear,  is 
worth  traveling  some  distance  to  see. 

Just  south  of  the  Summers  farm  is  that  of  Isaac  L.  McCoy,  the 
prince  of  cattle  merchants  in  Mills  County.  He  has  500  acres  of 
corn,  and  intends  to  feed  400  head  of  cattle  this  year.     He  deals 
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more  oxIcnBivoly  in  hogs  and  cattle  than  any  other  mnn  in  south- 
weMtt-nt  Iowa. 

Within  a  fow  years, D.5L Salomon, Esq., of  Glcnwood.purchawd, 
at  an  average  oft  I  jtcr  aere,  an  even  priwaro  seetion  (if  Tand,  being 
0-40  aeres.  DuHttt;  the  Inut  xiiring  he  iilnnted  ttiirteen  miles  of 
hoilge,  inelosing  the  eiitiri-  wt-tion,  an.l  ilividing  it  into  twcDty- 
thrfe  sejiaratc  Kits,  enihmeiiig  ticliis,  meaddws,  orcliarils,  feeding 
lots,  stock  yards,  house  lot,  garden,  grove  lots,  &,c.  Sixty  neres 
are  set  apart  for  artitieial  timber  for  wiml-breakit  and  shade.  Two 
lanes, each  sixty  fwl  iviile,  lead  from  the  sides  to  the  center.  TIic 
ontside  fenced  are  set  in  thirty-three  feet  frimi  the  section  lines, 
leaving  room  for  mads.  All  the  ]ilants  were  set  live  inehes  anart. 
This  im]irovemeiit  is  made  without  hnilding  any  fences, or  making 
any  jireparatory  cidlivation  of  any  jiortion  of  the  land,  exceiit  to 
put  thc'lietlge  lines  in  siiitiilile  condition,  Xo  grain  ha.s  oeen 
raised,  or  {in>nn<l  hrokcn  therefur,  nor  is  it  the  intention  to  nl»a 
any  until  the  hed^e  is  grown  and  complete. 

KKAL  KsTATK. — The  jirices  of  imimproved  prairie  land  rango 
at  this  time  from  ta  to  ^12  per  acre — the  average  selling  price 
Willi:  alH.ut  ♦«  )HT  acre.  Tin-  pri<-es  are  gr.iduallv  risini;.  Tliero 
is  not  nineh  tiniluT.  hind  in  th.'  niarki-t,  hut  when  it  o:in  he  had, 
the  prhvs  ranire  from  *<■.■•>  !o  ifir,  |.,t  acre,  lleavv  coiii>nwoml 
on  tlie  Missouri  is  w.rth  from  jT".  to  *IOO  per  acre.  This,  of, 
course,  is  the  most  viiliiahli-  tinilier  land  in  the  connty,  and 
affords  immense  .jnani  it  irs  ..f  liiinluT. 

Tlie  |)ric.«  of  nnjToved  land,  »f  course,  depend  upon  the  loca- 
tion, 'piality,  stale  of  improvi-nient,  and  other  cii-enni stances. 
l>uriii,i;  the  present  season  a  nuniU'r  of  improved  farms  have  Bohl 
at  from  *-.;J  to  Mo  jkt  avrv.  Then-  atv  not  many  farmi  in  the 
mark*  I . 

Ei<r<-.moN-,n,— The  last  annual  report  of  the  Countv  Suiwrin- 
tcndent.  lEev.  L.  S.  Williams,  for  the  vcar  beginning  OctoW'r  4, 
1«0«,  and  ending  Oct.ber  4,  1S07,  gives  the  following  statistics 
in  regiinl  to  educational  maltera  in  -Mills  County : — 

Xumber  cif  snli-dislricli! 40 

Number  of  male  pupils !,'j:t4 

Number  of  female  pupils l,lftS 

NumbiT  of  pupils  in  atleinhinee 1,322 

Avt'niire  attendance 1,084 

NnmbiT  male  teachers 33 

Number  female  teachers 34 

Avi-rage  compensation  of  male  teachers  i>er  week  .       $10.73 
Average  compensaiion  of  fi^male  teachers  per  week  4.87 

Aggregate  paid  teachers  during  the  year *e,100.29 

Indian  Creek  ia  the  only  township  that  paid  female  teachers 
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more  than  males.     In  that  township  the  average  weekly  compen- 
sation of  female  teachers  was  ^12.68,  while  that  of  male  was  $7.50. 

Lucas  County  is  in  the  middle  of  the  second  tier  of  southern 
counties,  there  being  five  on  the  east,  and  five  on  the  west. 

The  principal  streams  are  Chariton  River,  •Whitebreast,  Ot- 
ter Creek,  North  and  South  Cedar,  Wolf  Creek,  and  English 
Creek. 

There  are  also  numerous  smaller  streams,  affording  an  abund- 
ance of  stock  water.  None  of  the  streams  are  reliable  for  mill 
purposes. 

Along  all  the  principal  streams  are  heavy  bodies  of  timber, 
affording  a  bountiful  supply  convenient  to  nearly  every  portion 
of  the  county.  Timber  is  most  abundant  on  Grand  River  and 
Whitebreast,  but  Wolf  Creek  and  the  other  streams  mentioned 
have  many  fine  groves.  The  timber  is  chiefly  oak,  walnut,  hickory, 
soft  maple,  and  cottonwood. 

This  county  has  not  yet  proved  itself  to  be  equal  to  some  others 
in  Iowa  as  a  coal-bearing  county,  but  there  is  an  abundance  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Most  of  tlie  banks  which  have  been  open- 
ed are  on  Whitebreast.  A  good  article  is  obtained  within 
4^  miles  of  the  county  seat.  Coal  is  also  found  on  North 
Cedar,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  sufficiently 
abundant  to  meet  the  future  demands  of  a  populous-  county.  The 
veins  are  generally  from  2^^  to  3  feet  in  thickness,  and  so  far, 
have  only  been  worked  by  drifting  from  the  sides  of  the  banks 
along  the  streams  where  there  were  exposures  from  the  action 
of  the  water.  When  the  demand  renders  it  necessary  to 
adoj)t  a  more  thorough  sys^^tem  of  mining,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
thicker  deposits  and  a  better  quality  of  coal  will  be  obtained. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  of  miners  in  other  portions  of  the 
State. 

Good  building  stone  is  obtained  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Chariton  on  a  branch  of  Whitebreast.  It  is  abundant  in  other 
parts  of  llie  county.  A  good  quality  of  quicklime  is  manufac- 
tured from  stone  obtained  in  various  localities.  Biick  of  excel- 
lent quality  is  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  county  seat, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sand  in  abundance  for 
building  purposes  along  all  the  principal  streams.  The  quality 
of  building  material  has  betn  tested  by  the  erection  of  a  large 
number  of  substantial  brick  Iniildinixs  within  a  few  years. 

The  well-water  obtained  in  all  parts  of  this  county  is  of  the 
very  best  (|uality,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  at  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  ;J0  feet,  except  along  the  bluffs  of  the  streams,  where, 
as  usual  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  it  is  not  so  easily  obtained. 
Along  the  streams  mentioned,  there  are  many  excellent  springs, 
which  flow  abundantly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  water 
generally  flows  over  a  limestone  formation,  and  is  therefore  what 
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is  tcrm(>il  "  hard,"  Imt  is  clear  &ni  colil.  In  this  most  OBScntial 
dement  for  life,  health  and  comfort,  Lncas  County  is  not  behind 
any  other. 

The  finest  farming  lands  in  the  county  arc  the  rolling  prairies, 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  rich,  dei-p,  black  vegetable  loam,  (ornn'd  by 
the  aecumnlntions  of  agii).  I>ut  a  Email  pmimrtion  of  the  {iraine 
-  land  of  this  county  in  wliat  may  be  termed  "  flat,"  and  but  littlo 
of  it  what  is  UMualfy  ealled  "broken."  It  is  nearly  all  susecpliblo 
of  easy  cultivation.  Tlie  soil  partakes  somewhat  mora  of  a  sandy 
character  than  in  the  counties  east  of  the  Dcs  Moines  Uiver. 
After  heavy  showers,  the  water  is  soon  absorbed,  which  gives 
to  the  soil  its  moist  character  so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  vcgo- 
tstion. 

As  an  agricultural  county,  Lucas  ranks  among  the  best,  though 
OB  yet  new  an<l  nndevcIoiHx).  Ah  a  frrain-jrrowmg  county,  it  has 
already  proved  eminently  succesKfut,  but  within  the  last  few  years 
very  great  itdvances  have  been  made  in  the  mantier  of  cultivation 
and  tuo  character  of  stock.  Fine  farms  arc  rapidly  appearing 
nearly  all  over  the  county.  One  farm  in  Warren  towiiKhi]>  con- 
tains over  1,000  aeres,  A  few  yearn  aj;o  it  sold  for  ♦10.000,  but 
could  not  now  K-  )>ureh;ised  for  *;irt,O0ii.  The  ).n.prii-tor  ban  DOC 
aireitin  tame  tinisses.  I  lis  nei;>hbor  has  alarm  of  about  'M)0  acres 
fenced  ill  tU  l.is  nf  40  acri'n  each  with  hed^e  of  the  Osaijc  Orange. 
lie  lias  ai'oui  tlvc  miles  of  hed[;e,  much  of  which  has  attained  • 
prowtb  fu:tiei<  lit  for  protection,  and  has  proved  entiri'ly  satlsfac- 
torj-.  Arnuml  Chariton  are  several  vineyards,  alt  of  whieli  arc  ■ 
doing  well.  Tlie  Coniord  is  the  grtijH'  generally  cultivated,  and 
bait  invariablv  jiroved  asiieees:'. 

Thn-c  of  tlie  best  townsJiips  of  this  county— Pleasant,  Wash- 
ington, ami  I'nion — are  as  yet  but  sparsely  settled,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  lands  in  tluin  are  owned  W  non-residents. 
A  large  prii|Hjrtion  of  it  is  owned  by  the  heirs  of  one  who,  at  an 
early  day,  entered  whole  townships  of  taii<l  in  this  part  of  Iowa, 
emhraeinginanv  thousand  of  acn'S,  He  lived  in  the  l-laMt,  and  on 
his  way  home  from  lowu,  after  having  entered  this  land,  he  died. 
3fueh  of  it  stills  belungM  to  his  heirs.  A  large  portion  of  tho 
land  entertil  was  t  iiiilx'r,  and  it  is  said  the  settlers  have  ifrnluiUntnli/ 
iK-stowoI  iniieh  labor  ui»in  it  in  the  way  of  churin-j  otf  the  tim- 
ber. Within  three  mites  of  the  county  seat,  giMxl  improveil  lands 
sell  at  fnnn  *10  to  ^12  per  acre,  and  in  parts  of  tlie  eounty  more 
distant,  at  fnnn  %b  to  <is.  Tlie  cost  of  oak  and  hickory  wood  in 
winter  is  from  84  to  $5  [kt  cord,  and  coul  from  \b  to  10  cents 
yet  bushel.     Ilrick  sell  at  aWut  fil  ]h.t  1,000. 

D.ti.i„\s   Cor.vrv, — Dallas   is  one  of  tho  counties   of  central 

Iowa.     It  is  well  watered  by  sevenil  large  stn-ams,  with  their 

tributarii-M  coursing  through  nearly  every  portion  of  it.    The  Des 

Moines  Kiver  crosses  the  northeast  comer  township,  running  in 
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ft  Boiitheastorly  directioo,  and  affords  lo  that   portion  of  ( 
county  a  heavy  body  of  excellent  limber. 

In  Liacohi  township  there  are  several  clear,  cold  water  lal 
One  called  I'llot  Lake,  is  two  miles  across,  and  is  a  beautifbl  t 
of  water,  with  the  dry,  rich  prairie  land  approaching  up  lo  i__ 
margin  on  all  sides.  The  general  character  of  the  suriace  araund'^ 
these  lakes  is  uot  marshy  or  swampy,  but  dry,  undulating,  and 
very  fertile.  Some  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Pilot  Lake,  ia  lh« 
same  township,  is  anothi'r,  known  as  Goose  Lake,  which  poeseaws 
the  same  general  characteristics.  There  are  several  smal|er  lakea 
ia  this  part  of  the  county.  Springs  are  numerous  along  all  tho 
Streams.  In  the  vicinity  of  lied&eld  arc  some  of  tho  finest  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  West.  Tliey  are  also  abundant  along  North  "Coon, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Adel  may  he  seen  breaking  out  in.varicni 
places  along  the  banks  of  the  rjver.  There  is  no  diHicultjr  I 
obtaining  good  well-water  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  c<k  "* 
The  wells  are  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  deep. 

The  'Coon  rivers,  as  they  flow  through  this  countr, afford  maoT 
of  the  finest  milt-sites  to  be  found  in  Iowa,  or  the  West.  Norta 
'Coon,  running  the  entire  extent  of  the  county  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  passes  through  about  fifly  sections  of  land,  on  nearly 
every  one  of  which  a  head  of  six  feet  could  be  obtained — thv  ticad 
waters  of  this  stream  arc  about  150  miles  north.  Although  tliii 
stream  affords  an  immense  ])ower  for  machinery,  but  compare 
lively  little  of  it  has  yet  btjon  brought  into  use.  South  a  ' 
"  Middle  'Coon  also  afforil  many  splendid  mill-sites,  some  of  wW 
are  occupied.  T)ie  suppiv  of  water  is  constant  and  reliable  f] 
year  round.  Of  the  niifls  and  factories  in  operation 
streams  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  undulating,  the  depi 
flions  along  iho  streams  being  deep,  with  the  timl)er  in  tnj 
places  extending  up  on  the  high  lani  The  timber  in  the  bottoma^J 
immediately  along  the  streams,  is  black  walnut,  bur^iak,  collon- 
wood,  sugar,  or  hard  maple,  soft  maple,  elm,  linn,  and  some  other 
varieties;  while  the  various  kinds  of  oak  and  hickory  grow  on 
the  high  ridges.     One-tenth  of  the  county  is  timber  land.  _ 

MiNF.RAl.ltesoi;BcEs. — A  number  of  coal  banks  havo  1 
opened  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  there  is  no  rcaec. 
doubt  that  coal  abounds  in  at  least  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  G 
gressional  townships.  Indications  are  visible  along  all  the  prW 
oipal  streams  of  the  eiristcnce  of  workable  beds  of  coal.  So  fiw 
as  the  banks  have  been  opened,  the  vdns  are  found  to  be  from 
three  tfl  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  product  equal  in  quslity 
to  the  average  coal  of  the  State. 

Price  of  Land. — L'nimtiroved  prairie  lands  sell  at  from  $5  to 
•10  per  acre,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  important 
towns,  where  it  is  held  at  higher  prices. 
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One  of  oar  correspondents  tliiu  deacribes  Floyd  County: — 

It  in  fiituatcd  Hoveiity  niilos  west  of  the  MiHi>i»>ippi  River; 
thf  (■ountk's  «f  Clayton,  Faycttff,  and  Chickasaw  lyinc  W-twccn 
it  anil  till-  rivvr;  ami  Miti-hdl  County  Iwtwn'n  it  anil  Minnesota, 
uiK>n  thu  north.  Tlie  Cedar  River  is  the  principal  stn'am,  aver- 
a»in^  almiit  Hixiy  yards  in  width,  and  runnin<{  in  a  soiithcastcriy 
dinvtion  thn>u<;li  tliu  county.  It  ris^-s  nearly  one  hiindn-<t  miles 
distant,  in  Minn<.i«>ta,  in  rapid  in  its  courtie,  affbnls  abundant 
vat(T-]Hiw<.'r,  anil  is  ivniarkalilc  for  thi-  iiurity  of  its  watora,  and 
the  ahiiiidam'o  of  heavy  timber  and  excellent  stone  quarrieit  along 
its  course.  There  art*  also  st'veral  other  stream!)  of  considerablo 
eiu  in  the  county,  the  |)rinei{ial  of  which  are  the  I.ittlu  Cedar 
River,  Flood  Crock,  Shell  Rock  and  Lime  rivers.  Tlie  general 
CDtinw'  of  all  these  streams  is  southeast,  and  several  of  them  afford 
good  water- [>o  wo  r. 

The  surface  of  the  connty  is  gently  tindnlating  or  rollini;,  with 
DO  high  hills,  and  very  little  Hat  or  [lerfectly  level  land,  which  so 
ofU'n  causes  malarial  diseases. 

Tlie  soil  iif  the  prairie  lands  is  deep  and  exfccdinirlv  fertile. 
It  is  well  suited  to  gn-iviny  (he  -niins  and  fruits  of  the  Middle 
and  New  Kngland  Stiites.  Tlie  silii-a,  alumina,  and  orlur  com- 
|Hment  parts  of  the  soil,  an-  in  surli  proportion  as  to  riMuler  it 
suffitiently  dry  for  tlllajie,  and  yet  not  liable  to  suffer  from 
drow.lhl,  A  good  cnip  is  almost  ortnin.  Most  of  Oie  subsoil  is 
clayt-y,  which  would  1h'  n.-tt'ntive  of  fertilizt^rs,  should  they  evrt- 
Ih-  niinired;  while  on  the  margin  of  the  sta'ams  limestone  or 
gravel  is  frerineutlv  found  bcneaih  the  surfai'O. 

The  latitude  is  that  Mt('..nir;U  New  York  and  MasM^ichuBetts. 
The  cliniale  is  tiiilder  and  tlie  atmosphere-  more  invigorating  than 
in  those  regions.  Tlie  sprini;  is  rt'markably  earlv;  the  skv  much 
like  that  of  New  Kr>i.'1and  ;  the  atmosphere  less^iumiil ;  llic  cold 
less  severely  fell;  thi-  weather  K-ss  ehangeable;  while  the  steady 
breezes  and  a  [ilentiful  .supply  of  excellent  water  render  this 
BCcliim  of  counlry  comparatively  free  from  the  scourire  of  pul- 
monarv  cDusunijition,  and  more  congenial  to  health  than  most  of 
the  Atlantic  States. 

A  corrcs[H)ndent  of  the  lowa  Jlntnext^iul,  writes: — 

Tlie  fact  that  there  are  over  two  million  acn-s  of  (im'emmcnt 
land  in  northwestern  Iowa,  wailing  for  settlers  to  accept  as  a  gtfV, 
looks  strange,  when  so  many  are  going  s<)  much  farther  to  faro 
to  mtieh  worse.  People  wiUfoUow  navieable  streams,  railroads, 
or  old  emigrant  routes.  The  Mississippi  Uiver  leads  to  Wisconsin 
and  MinneM>ta,  the  Mis-souri  to  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  the  old 
California  route  passes  to  the  south  of  this  region.  Railroads  have 
been  chartered  and  endowed  with  land  grants,  bat  have  not  yet 
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been  built,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  has  brought  us  to  the  time  when  three  great 
lines  arc  soon  to  be  built  through  this  part  of  the  State,  viz.  the 
Dubuque  and  Sioux  City,  McGregor  and  Sioux  City,  and  Sioux  City 
and  St.  Paul  roads.  By  the  time  the  last-named  road  can  be  built, 
a  road  will  be  built  from  St.  Paul  to  Lake  Superior,  the  head  of 
the  largest  lake  navigation  in  the  world,  as  at  Sioux  City  it  con- 
nects with  the  longest  river  navigation  on  the  globe.  Within  two 
months  three  hundred  miles  of  railroad  will  be  completed  from 
Sioux  City  south  to  Kansas  City ;  and  from  Kansas  City  a  road  is 
being  built  south  to  meet  a  railroad  coming  north  from  Galveston 
Bay,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  road  will  connect  the  iron, 
copper,  and  lumber  regions  of  the  North,  with  the  cotton  and 
sugar  regions  of  the  South,  through  the  grass,  grain,  and  fruit 
region  oi  the  center. 

The  following  extracts  relate  to  leading  towns  of  Iowa  : — 

Des  Moines,  the  capital  of  Iowa,  is  now  a  magnificent  city  of 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  has  all  the  attributes  and  the 
business  and  energy  of  an  eastern  city  of  four  times  its  population. 
It  has  its  high  way-side  retreats,  its  suburban  villas,  large  and 
costly  churches  and  school-houses,  first-class  hotels,  street  rail- 
ways, gas-works,  public  libraries,  the  court-house,  the  State 
arsenal,  the  United  States  Post-office  building,  large  and  com- 
modious business  houses,  free  bridges,  water-power,  diamond 
coal  banks,  steam  ])rinting-])resses,  several  live  railroad  lines, 
telegraph  lines,  and  many  other  essential  elements — too  nu- 
merous to  mention — that  count  in  the  making  up  of  a  firet-class 
city. 

Iowa  City,  the  former  ca])ital,  is  situated  on  Iowa  River,  eighty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  embowered  in  beautiful  groves, 
and  surrounded  by  very  fertile  j)rairies.  The  State  University 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  located  here,  afford  excellent 
educational  advantages.  Its  population  is  six  thousand.  Its 
manufacturing  facilities,  thoui^li  undeveloped,  are  promising. 

Davexpokt,  on  the  ^Iississipj)i,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  State,  having  a  population  of  seventeen  thousand.  The  rail- 
road connections  are  extensive,  and  the  manufactures,  though 
yet  in  their  infancy,  are  important  and  growing.  Its  religious 
and  literary  institutions  are  of  high  order.  The  scenery  aronnd 
Davenport  is  unsurpassed,  even  in  that  beautiful  country. 

Dubuque,  settled  by  a  French  trader  in  1788,  is  the  largest 
city  in  Iowa  and  the  depot  of  the  lead  regions,  a  place  of  very 
active  trade,  having  a  population  of  nearly  twenty  thousand,  ft 
is  well  built,  and  furnished  with  all  the  institutions  of  an  advanced 


civiliutioa    Its  railroad  and  river  commerce  haveaUrge  capital 
and  numerooB  employees. 

PRICK   OF  LAMD,   BK. 

The  following  ie  extracted  from  the  April  (1868)  Report  of 
tlie  Department  of  Agriculture : — 

Advance  of  T<a\ds  rinck  1800. — Returns  to  our  circular  from 
a  miijority  of  the  countioH  of  Iowa,  enibraving  all  sections  of  tbe 
Suie,  ana  funiisliini;  a  fair  basis  for  an  t'stimate,  xhow  an  average 
inerease  of  about  seventy-five  [>er  cent,  in  llie  value  of  farm  lands 
since  the  census  of  It^OO.  Dnbmiue,  Story,  Calhoun,  fijarion, 
Delaware,  t>;it',  Jlonigoniery,  Slwlby,  Chickasaw,  Fayette,  and 
Ln<-aa,  rvitort  an  advant-e  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Clarke,  Jacksun,  l>ea  .MulTies,  Decatur,  Ailams,  twenty-five  to 
thirty-three  |>er  cent.  JelK-rmni,  Ulack  Hawk,  Muscatine,  Cedar, 
Linn,  Clayton,  ChenAee,  and  Wayne,  forty-five  to  fitly  per  cent. 
Louisa  and  .IiiH|H'r,  w-ventv-five  (wr  eenl.  Warren,  Pottawattomie, 
Allamakee,  Ai>}>:iii<.<>s.',  1^  in.m,  Clinton,  Tat.*  Alto,  and  Marshall, 
one  huu'livl  p.-r  ctiil.  Crawlonl,  AiKlnb.m,  Joru-s,  Kninu'tt,  and 
Wiiiiifb:iL'",  om-  hundreil  and  firtv  per  cent.  Fremont  two  h«u- 
dn-.l  :in.l  litly,  and  .Monona  as  lii'j-h  as  three  hm.divd  ih.t  cent. 
Ilarrijiiin,  Ki>>:.iitli,  Sioux,  and  oilur  i-ountien  ri-purt  hnids  "  mp- 
idlv  advaiieinii,'"  without  lixiii;^  tlu>  iHrwuiaiie  of  ineivase. 

f'uii'K  OK  i.vsii. — Wild  or  iniitnpn>ved  lands  raii^o  in  price 
from  tl.2.'i  to  fi^j  jHT  a<  le,  ihe  former  Wing  the  ininnuum  price 
for  public  lands  nuuti.iiui;  uns<.l.l.  The  average  value  of  these 
lands,  now  in  private  liaiid:>  or  the  proin-rty  of  upeeulators,  is 
probably  *tl  to  §s  iicr  -.vw.  To  in<lii:ite  the  general  eharicter 
of  tlM-se  iniiiiiproved  hiuds.  wl'  give  extrai-ts  from  letters  of  cor- 
rx-s[>.mdents  in  ditferent  .|iiarlers  of  the  Stale.  In  Must.atine  there 
an-  unimprovinl  lands  coiiliir""us  to  the  eomitv  seat  held  at  #150 
to  *JiH)  JUT  acre,  while  in  the  vallev  of  Cedar 'lllvcr  lands  ran  be 
boutiht  at  prime  lost,  *l.i.".  jmt'  .-keR-,  The  former  is  bbilT 
laud,  .-overed  with  a  dense  growili  of  young  oak  and  hiekory 
timber,  the  soil  a  blaek  loam  for  about  six  in<'hes,  Iving  on  a  suit- 
soil  of  toiiL^h  yellow  <'lay,  thought  ti>  be  |)eeuliarly%nitea  to  the 
cultun-  of  the  grape  in  ijartieiilar,  and  neariv  all  fruits  in  iieneral. 
The  soil  of  the  boitoni  land  is  a  black  fan.l,  and,  when  it  dots  not 
overflow,  will  i>ro.lucu  excellent  crops  of  coriL  In  Clinton  the 
avenige  is  fixed  at  ^lii  jmt  aere,  a  lai-gc  pro|M)itioii  U-ing  as  good 
farming  land  as  any  in  llie  Stale,  mostly  owned  by  non-residents. 
Linn  County,  1 1 0,  prairie,  all  go()d,  uui.si  ly  fi^^t- rate" wheat  and  com 
land.  Dubm)ue,  (10  per  acre,  ijuite  rolling,  mostly  covered  with 
hikZL'l  brush,  and  a  young  growth  of  n^^l  aiul  whit<'-oak  timber; 
•oil  a  block  loam,  with  clay  subsoil     Allamakee,  $7  to  $10  per 
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acre,  well  adapted  to  the  cereal  and  root  crops ;  the  portions  too 
hilly  for  cultivation  being  fitted  for  pastures  and  vineyards. 
Chickasaw  and  Mitchell,  $5  per  acre,  mostly  i)rairie  of  the  best 
quality  for  general  farming.  Winnebago,  $3,  prairie  land  of  good 
quality,  but  not  convenient  to  timber  that  can  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price ;  will  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes,  and  fair  crops  of  corn.  Kossuth  is  sparsely  settled, 
and  much  of  the  land  can  be  secured  under  the  homestead  laws, 
though  in  favorable  locations  land  is  worth  $3  to  |55,  and  rapidly 
advancing;  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  prairie,  with 
belts  of  timber  along  the  rivers  and  creeks.  In  Emraett  and 
Palo  Alto  these  lands  are  held  at  $2.50  to  $4  per  acre,  principally 
prairie,  with  scarcity  of  timber;  considerable  Government  land 
still  vacant.  In  Sioux  and  Cherokee,  $11.25  to  1^5,  prairie,  with 
little  timber.  Sac,  80  per  acre,  three-fourths  of  the  county  unim- 
proved, but  as  good  as  any  taken  up.  Calhoun  and  Crawford, 
$3  ])er  acre,  land  of  best  quality ;  the  former  contains  300,000 
acres  of  these  lands.  Audubon,  $5,  prairie,  with  about  ten  acres 
of  timber  to  the  (juarter  section ;  a  rich  alluvial  soil.  Harrison, 
i5  to  $10,  varying  I'rom  level  bottom  to  high,  rolling  prairie;  soil 
first-rate,  capable  of  producing  forty  to  eighty  bushels  of  com, 
fifteen  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  other  crops  in  proportion. 
Cass,  $2.50  to  <>10  per  acre,  i)rairie,  good  soil.  Adams  and  Union, 
$4;  Montgomery,  $2.50  to  $5;  Fremont,  82  to  $8;  Clarke,  $4.50; 
good  tillable  land,  some  of  it  of  the  very  best  quality;  timber 
scarce.  Decatur,  $5,  northern  half  mostly  prairie,  the  southern 
half  timber;  soil  ixood,  two  or  throe  i'cet  <lcep,  no  better  land  for 
corn,  oats,  vegetables,  S:c.  Wayne,  $3,  quality  good.  Lucas, $5; 
Appanoose,  $S  ;  rough  lands  -^4  to  $5  ;  timber  80  to  $20 ;  soil  equal 
to  that  of  lauds  under  cultivation.  Jet^erson,  $10,  chiefly  prairie; 
some  timber;  the  former  consisting  of  as  fine  farming  lands  as 
can  be  found  in  the  State.  Keokuk,  t'O,  good  prairie.  Marion, 
$7.50  per  aero,  embracing  all  (pialities  of  land,  from  best  to 
poorest.  Warren,  8h,  light  alluvial  soil,  adapted  to  growth  of 
cereals.  Jasj>er,  88,  caj)able  of  j)r()ducing  sixty  to  a  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  or  twentv  to  fortv  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Marshall,  $8,  good  prairie.  Story,  $5,  capable  of  producing  sixty 
bushels  of  corn,  eighteen  bushels  of  wheat,  or  forty  bushels  of 
oats  j>er  acre.  Hamilton,  $4,  prairie,  suited  to  grain  or  stock- 
growing.  l>lack  Hawk,  $10  per  acre.  Benton,  85  to  $15,  prairie, 
best  quality,  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  seventy-five  bushels 
of  oats,  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn, 
when  properly  cultivated.  Des  Moines,  812,  and  Louisa,  $15  ; 
quality  of  soil  good. 

Minerals. — Of  the  mineral  resources  of  Iowa,  coal  is  the  most 
valuable  and  abundant,  and  is  saio  to  underlie  an  area  of  not  less 
than  20,000  square  miles,  in  all  embracing  a  country  equal  to 
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two-finiia  of  the  whole  Sute.  The  Iowa  River  runs  near  the 
c'UHtcrti  boiiiulury  of  thwc  liiposits,  which  extend  soulhwoKt  into 
Missouri.  It  is  iij)w'anl  of  JOO  miles  in  the  din'Clioi)  of  the 
valliv  of  the  Des  Moiiufl  across  tli«  gn-at  eoal-ficM,  while  west- 
wanllj-  it  exltiKis  nearly  to  tin-  Missouri  lEivcr.  The  hcils  are 
of  iiiuiicnsc  thiikiKss,  in  s.imil'  [.iac'S  saiil  to  he  one  hundred  feel 
or  in..r.',  mid  Ivinu  near  the  surfaic-  are  eaiiahle  of  heini;  worked 
easily  iiii.l  at  s'mail  cvi-cnse.  This  vast  Kd  of  niiueral  weallli  haa 
as  y-i  hccn  very  slij;htly  ae\elo|>ed,  though  there  are  Suduce- 
mcnt^^  for  working  it  to  far  greater  extent  than  at  present.  Our 
Marion  County  r,|>orter  writes:— 

"  We  iiriihahly  have  more  iinil)er  Utid  than  any  other  county 
in  the  State,  and  <if  io:il  iiin|uesiioiiahly  more.  There  is  a  seven- 
fool  vfin  of  coal  underlying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county; 
and  in  the  northcasteni  corner  we  have  veins  ton  li-el  ijiick. 
Tlie  coal  in  this  townshii»  will  average  3,)0,000  cubic  It'cl  to 
the  acn.'." 

The  lead  niines  of  the  northeast,  of  whieh  Puhuquo  is  the 
centtT,  are  continuous  of  those  of  Wisconsin,  and  are  being  ex- 
tensiveU-  and  iirotilahly  worked.  Zinc  ne.ms  in  the  lisMires 
along  w'ilU  ihe  ten. I,  ao'l  co|.|ier  is  also  found  iii  this  region  and 
along  the  Cedar  Itiver.  iron  ore  exists  in  eon>iderahie  i|nanli- 
ties,  but  is  n.>t  much  worke.l.  :\[anv  |.ortions  of  the  Stale  arc 
underlaid  wltli  linieslone,  :ind  hnlMIng  stone  of  several  varieties 
cxisrs,  the  .\miamosa.iii:irri.s,  of  J<.nesConntv,  ranking  among 
the  Ih'sI  in  the  State.  (ivp>um  also  apiiears  in  limited  (liiantitles, 
and  |><':ii  abounds  in  a  number  of  counties,  one  lied  in  Sac  County 
containing  over  ;inn  acres,  finm  iliri-e  to  nine  feet  in  lhickncs.<<. 

Aiiuiri'i.Ti'iiAi.  I'ljoorns.— Corn,  wheat,  wH»,  and  li.iy,  are 
the  great  siajiles  of  Iow:i,  being  grown  to  a  greater  or  less) 
extent  in  every  countv  in  the  St:it<>,  with  the  adilition  of  rye, 
barley,  buckwhcal,  lobaeen,  Ac,  in  limited  iinantities.  The  com 
cro(. .*.f  mm  rejiched  over  5-J,0iM),000 of  biisiuls,  wilh  an acrcageof 
npwar.1  of  l,llon,000.  the  cr-.i.  beiti^' vahu-.I  at  about  *^^,00(l,nOO, 
or  an  average  of  between  Sil4  and  *15  per  acre  Kross.  The  wheat 
crop  of  the  same  year  rc.a.hcd  nearly  lB,00ft,i)OO  bushels  upon 
somctbini;  less  than  l,Onn,noo  acn>s,  the  cri)p  K'ing  eslinniled  at 
alHiut  i.''.',000,000,  or  an  aver;ige  of  ahont  if-'-i  to  the  acre,  gross 
[irodncl.  The  wheat  crop  is  the  principal  market  product,  other 
crop*  l«'iiig  largely  worked  np  at  home  and  sent  abroad'  in  more 
condensed  form,  as  lioef,  jiork,  wool,  ilfcc  Our  Cherokee  cor- 
respondent says: — 

"Kye  is  not  much  raised,  bnl  is  a  profit.ihle  crop.  Potatoes 
are  also  productive  and  much  dej)oniled  upon,  and  pugar-canc  is 
cultivated  to  some  extent." 

Uop-raising  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  some  conn- 
lies,  aud  ia  Jackson  and  Jones  iLey  are  reported  as  successfully 
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and  profitably  grown ;  in  Sioux  they  grow  wild  in  abundance, 
and  as  large  and  good  as  any  that  arc  cultivated. 

In  Jones  County  several  cheese  factories  have  been  established 
the  past  year,  and  dairying  is  becoming  a  prominent  branch. 

Our  correspondents  estimate  the  net  profits  of  wheat  culture  at 
an  average  of  87  to  $10  per  acre.     Our  Sioux  reporter  says: — 

"  We  have  raised  as  high  as  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre; 
a  field  of  ten  acres  yielding  five  nundred  bushels  of  clean  mer- 
chantable wheat." 

Our  Monona  reporter  writes : — 

"  Our  main  dependence  is  our  immense  crop  of  wild  grass  for 
pasture  and  hay  used  in  rearing  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  Com 
and  oats  not  unfrequently  yield  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre,  and 
in  1866  many  fields  of  wheat  all  over  our  county  yielded  from 
forty  to  forty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
all  our  crons  have,  for  years  in  succession,  commanded  high  prices.^ 

From  Mjirion  our  reporter  whites  as  follows : — 

"  With  many  in  this  county  wheat  culture  is  a  specialty,  while 
others  give  much  attention  to  grazing;  but  corn  is  king  here,  and 
is  generally  fed  to  hogs  and  cattle,  and,  indeed,  to  any  thing  that 
will  eat  it.  This  crop  is  easily  produced  at  the  rate  of  40  to 
60  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  often  so  managed  as  to  produce  80 
to  120  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  repeatedly,  in  this  county  and 
in  Polk  County,  nad  a  yield  of  110  to  113  bushels  to  the  acre  at  a 
cost  of  10  cents  per  bushel;  and  I  have  produced  41^  bushels  of 
May  wheat  (fall)  per  acre,  at  a  cost  in  the  bin  of  34  cents  per 
bushel,  soM  at  J^l.25  per  bushel.  I  have  also  produced  of  spring 
wheat  371  bushels  at  40  ci'Uls  per  bushol,  sold  at  ^1  per  bushel ; 
of  white  rye,  35  bushels  at  30  cents,  sold  at  75  cents;  oats,  77| 
bushels  at  9  cents,  sold  at  25  to  30  cents;  beef,  at  a  cost  oi 
2 J  cents  per  pound,  sold  at  G  cents  gross;  pork,  at  4  cents,  sold 
at  8  cents;  wool,  at  20  cents,  sold  at  50  cents  per  pound;  hay,  at 
82.50  per  ton,  sold  at  85  to  |10.  I  have  raised  horses  at  $50, 
when  3i  years  old  sold  at  $150.  Such  is  not  the  rule,  however, 
for  the  reason  that  larnnni^  is  generally  done  veiy  loosely  and 
unskillfully,  and  consccpiently  with  much  less  profit  than  if  well 
and  thoroughly  done." 

Our  JefftM'son  reporter  says  : — 

"  Corn  is  made  a  specialty  in  this  county.  One  man,  with  a  good 
pair  of  horses  and  ])roper  implements,  can  cultivate,  in  a  moder- 
ately good  season,  40  acres,  occupying  his  time  from  the  Ist  of 
^lareh  until  the  1st  of  DeccMnher,  which,  at  an  average  of  40  bush- 
els per  acre,  wouM  yield  1,000  bushels;  which,  at  60  cents  per 
bushel,  would  yield  $960.  Kent  of  land,  ^^100;  wages  of  man,  at 
820  i)er  month,  8180  ;  board  of  man,  at  81.50  per  weeK,  $54 ;  boanl 
of  team,  at  87  per  month,  803;  total,  $397;  leaving  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  croj)  of  8503." 


Bnt  a  small  proportion  of  wiDt«r  wheat  grown,  the  opring^ 
varieties  generally  Bueceedinj^  better  upon  the  praines,  while  the 
former  ia  eliietly  confiiied  to  the  timber  lunilf,  and  in  most  locali- 
tici  not  eultivatetl  to  any  consiileralilc  extent. 

Drilling  wheat  a)i|H-an<  to  Ih-  in  little  favor  in  Iowa,  ant)  is  not 

tracliceil  at  all  in  most  counties,  the  erop  Wing  generally  sown 
roa<lca8t  from  ihe  niiilillc  of  ^larch  to  the  niidille  of  April,  thougli 
a  Bmall  pn)iH>rticin  is  put  in  earlier,  and  gome  as  late  an  the  first 
of  Slav.  Winter  wheat  isiiown  the  latter  half  of  Si'ptcml>er,  and 
early  in  OctotK'r  in  some  loealilitw.  The  crop  is  nrincipallv  gath- 
ereil  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  July,  extcnitmg  into  tlie  finit 
week  of  August,  depending  much  upon  the  time  ot  sowing. 

A  corn'simndent  on  the  western  border  says: — 

"Whe.al  is  neariy  always  sown  on  corn  stubble  without  remov- 
ing the  stalks,  the  groumi  sometimes  receiving  a  shallow  plow- 
ing; but  more  is  cullivafcd  with  a  douMe  shovel  nr  common 
cnltivator;  others  sow  the  seed  and  harrow  in.  The  largest 
crops  of  wheat  ever  raised  in  Monona  County  bave  Int-n  cnlti- 
vate<l  upon  the  latter  plan,  many  of  them  yielding  45  bushels  to 
ilie  acre.  With  all  of  Iluse  plans  of  seeding  the  ground  Is  well 
rolled." 

Our  Lucas  reporter  s.iys: — 

"We  plow  lur  wlivat  lour  or  five  inches  deep,  sow  broadcast, 
harrow  twice,  and  then  let  alone  till  harvcKt." 

In  .Icffersnii  C<niiii  v,  "  llic  best  nioib-  <.f  culture  tor  spring  wheat 
is  to  plow  iIk^  pri'vi'-us  tail,  and  shallow  plowiii-  is  j.rcier.ible; 
for  fall  whc;it  tl.c  gr-iirul  should  be  jilowed  -ii-i-p  in  .luue,  and 
replownl  before  sowing,  (lint  the  wheat  m.ay  take  deep  root,  thns 
securing  it  against  the"  drying  winds  of  winter  nnd  the  frosts  of 
March."  I'lowiug  is  gcncrjilly  done  in  the  fall,  and  somelimes 
reported  in  the  spring.  In  l.'iijli,  the  average  vield  of  wheat  tier 
ccreinb.wawas  10  bushels. 

Wild   prairie   grasses,  blue-joint,  white    clover,  wild   n'd-top, 


nd  bnrtato  gr^ss 
while  titnotbv.  red  do 


"  Afler  prairie  grass,  the  vnru'ties  tnoBt  natural  to  our  pa.stnres 
aro  blue-gra-s  an,|  white  .-lover;  they  seem  indigemnts  to  onr 
soil  and  clitnale,  .ind  wherever  the  prairie  grass  is  eaten  out,  they 

In  Moninia  County  they  have  a  variety  of  wild  grass  called  taa- 
ppI  or  iiroad-top  gnisj,  eoveritig  thousands  of  acres,  and  yielding 
five  tons  of  hay  I"  the  acre,  elaimed  to  l»o  equal  to  timothy  or 
clover  for  wintering  ealtle.  In  many  counties  the  wild  grasses  of 
the  prairies  furnish  the  pastures  for  stock,  and  animals  subsist 
upon  the  range  during  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  at  the  ex- 
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pense  only  of  herding  and  salting.  Cultivated  grasses  will  gen- 
erally extend  the  season  during  which  stock  may  subsist  entirely 
upon  pastures,  one  to  two  months,  at  an  expense  of  from  $1  to  $2 
per  head.     Our  Decatur  reporter  says : — 

"This  county  excels  in  timothy  and  clover;  pastures  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  old  yield  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre,  without  manure.  Cattle  can  feed  on  pastures  eight 
months  of  the  year." 

In  Linn  County  stock  subsist  on  the  prairie  grass  exclusively 
six  months,  and  timothy  seven  months,  the  cost  of  the  former 
nothing  but  herding  and  salt,  the  latter  $1  to  $2  per  month.  In 
the  northwestern  part  they  have  no  cultivated  grasses,  but  an 
abundance  of  wild  grasses  of  the  best  quality,  upon  which  farm 
animals  feed  seven  months  of  the  year,  at  an  expense  of  about  $3 
per  head  for  the  season. 

Fruit  culture  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Iowa,  and,  owing  to 
want  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  varieties  of  the  large  fruits 
and  the  proper  care  of  the  young  trees,  experiments  have  not  l)oen 
universally  successful,  yet  results  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  hardy  fruits  may  be  grown  successfully  and  profitably  in 
every  section  of  the  State. 

Jefferson  County  reports  that  locality  well  adapted  to  fniit  cul- 
ture, several  varieties  of  apples  doing  well  and  making  a  profitable 
crop,  the  trees  being  planted  much  closer  than  in  the  East  or  South. 
Pears  also  do  well ;  and  grapes  are  a  sure  and  highly  remunera- 
tive crop;  as  per  the  following  statement  of  our  reporter:  "On 
one  acre,  l,nOO  roots,  at  10  cents,  8l'^0  ;  subsoiling  with  j)low,  J>25; 
plantinix,  ^15  ;  trcllisinir,  -i^lOO  ;  total  cost,  8*270  ;  average  yiehl  of 
each  vino,  5  pounds;  0,500  jxiunds  at  10  cents,  ^^5650;  leaving  a 
profit  of  >5:]80  for  the  first  cn^p." 

In  Jasper,  many  farmers,  with  orchards  planted  ten  years  ago, 
have  plenty  of  fruit,  and  are  selling  their  apples  at  ^2  per  bushel; 
grapes  sell  at  20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  In  Mitchell,  on  tlie  north- 
ern border,  hardy  ap])los,  ])oars,  cherries,  and  plums  do  well ;  a 
few  grapes  flourish;  orchards  are  yet  young;  one  garden  of  30 
apple-trees,  yielded  as  many  bushels  as  trees ;  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  itc,  grow  nicely.  Keokuk  County,  one  apple 
orcliard  of  300  trees,  last  year  produced  1,200  bushels,  which  sold, 
in  the  orchard,  at  81.25  ])er  bushel.  Marshall,  some  varieties  of 
apj)les  and  peai*s  do  well;  most  orchards  not  yet  in  bearing; 
small  fruits  and  berries  yield  immensely;  one  acre  of  Concord 
grapes,  three  years  old,  yielded  ^1,000  worth  of  fruit,  at  20  cents 
per  pound;  five  and  one-half  rods  of  Wilson  strawberries  yielded 
135  quarts,  at  30  cents,  ^40.50.  In  Clinton  County,  an  orchard 
of  300  apple-trees,  ten  years  set,  in  18G6,  produced  900  bushels  of 
fruit,  sold  in  the  orchard,  at  *1.50  per  bushel;  in  1867,  produced 
500  bushels,  sold  at  |>1.25  per  bushel 
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"TaxoB  are  due  in  November  of  each  year,  and  become  delin- 
quent, if  not  pivid,  on  the  first  day  of  PVbniary  followini:,  when 
iiiten'St  accnuTi  at  the  rate  of  ^  per  cent,  a  month  fur  llie  first 
tlin-e  moiithx,  2  ]h.t  cent,  a  m<mtli  for  Rewind  period  of  three 
monthiii,  3  per  TCnt.  a  month  for  the  third  period  of  three  months, 
niid  4  j)er  eeiit  for  each  month  tliereafler.  > 

"  Tlie  iimt  Monday  in  October,  after  delinquency,  all  lands  aro 
offered  for  wile  for  the  tax,  interest,  and  costs,  and  if  not  all  sold, 
they  an'  ayain  offered  the  firnt  Monday  in  each  succeeding  month. 
The  purcliawr  has  the  right  to  pay  sufiseqwent  taxes  whenever  the 
same  U-come  delinquent ;  and  to  redeem  the  land,  the  owner  must 
pay  all  taxes,  interest,  eosts  of  sale,  and  a  penalty  of  30  i>er  cent., 
with  inter<-st  on  the  whole  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

J^~"  After  three  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  the  right  to 
redeem  expires,  except  as  to  minor  heirs  and  insane  persona," 


connKMrox PENCE. 

iKDErKSPBNClf,    HlCIIAN'AS   Coi-NTT,  loWA,  ( 

.A(/y  2S,  1808.      \ 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  21st  inst,  c.ime  to  hand  a  day  or  two 
*ince.  I  can  only  give  hastily  written  answers  to  yimr  ques- 
li.His  at  present,  but  in  future  shouM  yon  wisli  to  continue  your 
rctn-an-hes,  I  may  In;  .able  to  write  you  more  fully  in  regard  to 
the  iM'autiful  prairies  upon  whieh  we  live. 

•  •  Our  soil  is  mostly  the  black,  ranging  from  black  sand  to 
(he  ntuek.  Along  our  rivers  a  samly  soil  may  be  had  if  preferred. 
<Jiir  cuHiity  is  well  timbered  and  watered  It  has  a  )>opulaiiou  of 
thirteen  thouxaud  souls.  We  have  about  ninety  school-houses 
and  various  churches.  A  i-iiilroad  runs  directly  tlirough  the  eeii- 
ter'of  our  county,  making  all  portions  easily  accessible  to  market; 
thcrv  U-ing  two  heallhy  vigorous  towns,  one  at  the  east  em  and 
the  other  at  the  western  Iwnler  of  the  county,  with  this  place 
(Inilependenee^  vcrv  near  the  center. 

The  price  of  the  lauds,  ranges  from  t5  to  (i25  per  acre,  owing 
cntirelv  to  the  location.  Good  homes  can  be  secured  within  one 
mile  of  churL-h  and  school  privileges,  for  from  *5  to  *10  per  acre. 
I  sar  liomes — I  mean  land  to  be  converted  into  homes. 

Tlie  climate  is  one  of  the  healthie):!  in  the  world — at  least  wo 
think  BO.  The  winters  are  very  cold,  but  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  are  perfectly  delightful.        •        »        •        •        • 
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■ 

Wheat  brings  from  81  to  $2  per  bushel;  oats  from  30  to 
80  cents  ;  corn  ditto,  often  reachhig  $1.  Barley,  from  $2  to  %3. 
There  were  many  thousand  acres  of  wheat  raised  in  this  county 
this  year,  most  of  which  will  yield  25  or  30  bushels  per  acre. 

The  price  of  labor  is  from  $1  to  j!;2  per  day,  or  ^18  to  $20  per 
month.  Supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demancf,  especially  4t  this 
season  of  the  vear. 

As  to  the  class  most  needed.  We  need  or  invite  all  classes,  all 
rates,  regardless  of  their  sex.  State,  color,  or  religion.  All  wlio 
have  a  disposition  to  work,  who  desire  to  make  comfortable  h6mes 
by  emigrating  to  the  West,  can  find  a  multitude  of  opportunities  on 
the  rich  pran-ies  of  Iowa.  There  are  several  thousand  acres 
yet  uncultivated  in  this  region,  that  are  only  waiting  for  the 
powerful  hand  of  industry  to  turn  over  the  sod,  when  they  will 
yield  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  majority  of  our  population  is  American. 

Respectfully, 

E.  C.  LITTLE.  P.  M. 
F.  B.  GoDDABD,  Esq. 


WiNTERSET,  Madison  County,  Iowa,  ) 

August  13,  1868.       ) 

♦  *  ♦  First-class  prairie  land  throughout  the  county.  Im- 
proved farms  worth  from  815  to  840  per  acre.  Raw  prairie  is 
worth  from  85  to  812. 

Labor  is  worth  from  81.50  to  >?2  ;  mechanics'  labor  from  82.50  to 
^o  j)er  day.  Sup])ly  good  in  some  of  the  branches.  Masons, 
bricklayers,  and  stone-cutters  are  most  needed. 

Climate  })leasanL  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter,  with  a  great 
deal  of  snow  ^'  very  healthful. 

Number  one  building  stone ;  the  best  there  is  in  the  Stat^. 
Also  good  limestone.  Building  and  limestone  in  any  quantity 
within  the  limits  of  our  city.  Good  timber  within  one  and  two 
miles  of  town.  Coal  is  not  very  plenty  near  us.  Mines  within 
seven  miles.  *  *  *  There  are  six  streams  running  across  tliis 
county ;  four  of  the  streams  are  well  timbered. 

The  crops  consist  pnncij):illy  of  corn  and  wheat.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  this  county  are  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat 
and  corn.  Wheat  is  worth  81.20  per  bushel;  com,  55  cents. 
Crops  never  have  been  better  than  they  are  this  season. 

Last  summer  we  commenced  to  build  our  public  school-house, 
which  will  be  completed  this  fall  in  time  for  the  winter  term  of 
school.  It  is  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  and  will  cost 
830,000. 

Nationality. — This  question  would  be  hard  to  answer,  from 
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the  fwt  that  onr  people'  are  made  tip  fVom  so  many  diScrent 
nationn,     I  believe  that  tlic  majority  of  our  jkhj^Ic  of  foreign 
birtb  are  Germane,  and  thoy  make  llic  bext  of  eitizons. 
Truly  yours, 

F.  k  CASSmAY. 
Fbsd.  B.  Qoddard,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 


Jkpperson,  Greene  County,  Iowa,  1 
Julij  31,  I8ft».       f 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  containcil  in  your  circulnr,  I  would 
•ay  tliat — 

Ut  The  fam)iii(r  Ismls  of  Greene  County,  Iowa,  unimproved, 
■re  worth  front  #3  to  %%  per  aeri'.  Improved  tannt  are  worth 
from  t>2S  to  ^40  iier  acre.  Tlie  noil  ik  a  dark  vegi'tablo  mold, 
varying:  in  depth  from  two  to  four  feet. 

2d.  We  need  fann  lal)orerH  principally  in  Greenu  County, 
Sueh  laborers  retfivc  il.60  i>er  day.  Employment  can  always 
\»  fiiiiiid  on  the  railroad  and  in  the  coal  niini'a  u  lew  niileb  east 
of  hlTO. 

3d,  Climate  mild  and  htnUhy. 

4th.  TiniK-r  enough  to  Kupply  fuel  and  fi-uce  material, 

5th.  Wheal  and  eoni,  principal  crop-i;  wheat  wonh  ^l.r.n  per 
bushel ;  corn,  1h  eentw.  No  better  county  in  the  west  lor  raismg 
Mock. 

tttli.  Chicago  it  XonliweMcni  Kailroad  ninH  thruugh  the 
center  of  (in-ene  County  from  east  to  wtM. 

7th.  The  best  of  whool  ami  eliuivdi  ad  van t ages 

8th.  Population,  with  very  few  exceptions,  American. 
l{esi>ectfully  vourn, 

b.  J.  McUUFFlK 
F.  R  GODDABD,  Esq. 


MANntEGTEO,  Delaware  Cofxrr,  Iowa,  1 
Juhj  30,  1808,       \ 
F.  IJ.  Goddaro  Esq  :— 

•  •  *  Tlie  quality  of  lands  in  this  county  id  generally  very 
pood,  principally  praine.  Wild  lands  can  \>v  bought  from  W  lo 
%\a  [ler  acre ;  improved  lands  from  $15  to  #30  [ht  acre.  •  •  • 
A  ma»  can,  with  two  en)p»,  pay  for  NO  or  iCO  acres  of  lauil  and 
fence  it;  breaking  costs  *:i. 50  to  *4  per  acre;  fence  *1  |>er  rod, 
post  and  board  ;  or  GO  cents,  post  and  wire.  Wild  lands  are  being 
taken  up  very  fawt,  atid  have  mereascd  in  value  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  during  the  last  six  months. 
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The  soil  varies,  mostly  black  loam ;  in  places  sandy.  Excel- 
lent building  stone  in  this  county,  and  lands  arc  lower  here  than  in 
some  counties  west.  People  seeking  homes  in  this  county  will 
have  the  same  advantages  they  do  in  Eastern  States.  Principal 
fruit,  plums,  currants,  strawberries,  apples  in  small  quantities, — 
and  increasing ;  all  of  the  small  fruits  adapted  to  a  northern  cli- 
mate. Country  healthy;  have  been  a  resident  for  twelve  years. 
Summers  have  been  liot,  but  not  dry.  Iowa  has  never  suffered 
with  drought.     Uer  broad  prairies  are  fruitful  every  year. 

Yours  truly, 

V.  CHILDS. 


FROM   FLOYD   COUNTY. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Smffh  writes  us  a  most  interesting  letter,  from 
which  we  can  only  make  a  few  extracts : — 

*  *  *  I  am  a  physician,  a  graduate  of  Yale ;  have  practiced 
my  profession  for  twenty  years  in  this  place.  This  is  a  very 
healthy  region  ;  water  plenty ;  excellent  land  near  this  town  is 
held  pretty  high,  but  some  miles  distant,  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties,  there  is  plenty  of  unimproved  land — price  from  $3,  up- 
ward. Good  quality  from  $4  to  ^10.  ♦  *  *  Common  labor, 
•1.60  to  $2  per  day ;  in  harvest,  $3  per  day,  with  board. 


MISSOURI. 

MiBfloCRi  iaendowGil  with  a  felicitous  combination  of  alltlio 
natural  mlvamaj^,  ajipitroutly,  that  can  oontriliute  tu  Ike 
grandi'ur  of  a  State,  or  tho  liappinese  and  atHuence  of  a 
people. 

The  lalitiKlinul  pmiition  of  Missouri  is  within  wliat  has  hoen 
called  the  "  goldon  mean  of  the  teuiiwrate  zone ;"  Hmiimer  ia 
long  an<l  wiirni,  and  winter,  while  sonietiines  pcverc,  early 
give*  way  to  Rpring  and  its  hlossominf;  vegotntion.  Tho 
concurrent  testimony  of  our  iniinvcorr<.'s|toinleiitB  in  different 
jtarts  (if  the  State,  U,  ihiit  the  climate  is  freneraliy  mild,  sa- 
Inhrioiw  and  dciifihtfui.  Tiic  Mi-^sissippi  River  tlow-i  along 
its  entire  eastern  hordcr,  and  the  Missmiri  tnivcnics  tlie  State 
from  west  ti)  eaat,  dividini;  il  into  nearly  etinal  ae<-tioHS,  Ii»- 
nnmeniltlu  trihntarieti  of  these  great  rivers  [>crmeate  nearly  all 
jNirtionii  of  the  State,  agn-eahly  diversifying  its  wide  extent 
of  fertile  soil,  anil  furnishing  abundant  watur-jwwer  for  man- 
ufacturing pur|MiscA. 

Missouri  is  the  i-entcr  of  the  water-Rystcm  of  the  great 
Mississippi  valley  or  hasin,  extending  from  the  Alleghunies 
to  the  It<H.-ky  Monntain's.  Itt  {Hrsition  in  this  respei't  gives  it 
unrivaleil  advantages  for  s(.'<-nring  the  eomniereial  control  of 
a  vast  region.  The  State  has  i»  iwlditiixi.  an  extensive  and 
rapidly  expamling  system  of  niilronds. 

Missouri  in  als«i  wonderfully  rich  in  minerals.  More  than 
a  humlred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  mineral  region  of  the  pres- 
ent State — estiniatetl  to  contain  nearly  ^0,000,000  aires — waa 
de»t.-ril»ed  in  a  French  chart  as  a  "  country  full  of  mhtes"  and 
it  fully  realizes  the  desi-ription.  This  region  also  [tossesses, 
in  addition  to  it^  mineral  wealth,  a  considerable  degree  of 
fertility,  and  is  capable  of  austainiog  a  lai^  population.     The 
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greatest  length  of  the  State  is,  from  east  to  west,  318  miles, 
with  a  width  of  280.  It  would  be  a  journey  of  about  1,400 
miles  to  travel  around  its  border  lines,  which  inclose  65,350 
square  miles,  or  41,824,000  acres,  of  which  there  are  yet  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  Government  1,800,000  acres  to  be 
disposed  of  as  public  land.  The  population  is  now  estimated 
at  upward  of  1,500,000,  and  rapidly  increasing  under  the  in- 
flux of  an  excellent  class  of  immigrants,  who  bring  with  them 
both  capital  and  energy. 

The  surface  configuration  of  Missouri  varies  much  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  State.  Especially  is  tliis  the  case  in 
the  two  portions  separated  by  the  Missouri  River,  which  are 
characterized  by  widely  different  geographical  and  geological 
features. 

The  northern  part  is  nowliere  mountainous,  but  is  either 
flat,  or  rolling  prairie,  not  unfrequently  relieved  by  bluffs  and 
hilly  undulations.  This  portion  is  generally  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful, is  better  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  under  a 
better  state  of  cultivation  than  the  southern  division. 

South  of  the  Missouri  River,  from  Cape  Girardeau,  along 
the  Mississippi  to  Arkansas — with  the  exception  of  a  few 
'  bluffs  upon  the  river's  border — is  an  extensive  region  of  allu- 
vial or  bottom  lands,  including  many  almost  impenetrable 
cypress  swamps  and  marshes.  Portions  of  this  tract  have  been 
reclaimed,  and  possess  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  may  nearly  all  be  drained  and  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

From  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and 
westward  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Gasconade  and 
the  Osage  rivers,  the  country  is  represented  as  generally 
quite  undulating  or  hilly,  with  fertile  bottoms  along  the 
streams.  The  region  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Gasconade 
and  Big  Black  rivers,  is  frequently  rugged  and  rocky,  but 
abounding  in  mineral  wealth.  Here  are  to  be  found  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  tin,  manganese,  antimony,  cobalt,  nickel,  gypsum,  plum- 
bago, salt,  buhrstone,  marble,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Ozark  mountains,  with  the  broken  and  elevated  region 
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of  their  spnra  and  foot-liille,  cover  at  least  Iialf  that  portion 
of  the  State  80utli  of  the  Missouri  Kivcr.  From  tlie  Ozark 
range  westward,  rolling  prairies  sweep  awa^  to  the  Kansas 
line. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Sylvester  Watkkhofbk,  of  St. 
Louis,  for  his  pamphlet  upon  the  "Resources  of  Miesouri," 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

The  oilvance  in  the  price  of  n-al  emato  already  requites  Mis- 
sonri  for  the  cnfranchiscnifiit  of  btr  ulavc!".  Tlie  Onliiiance  of 
Kmanci)>atic>n  has  inauguratetl  a  iK'tter  era.  The  Stale  nlreadj 
begins  to  led  the  generous  impulsen  of  freedom.  A  new  life  is 
invigorating  the  boily  politic.  Knter|>rise,  comnieree,  and  manu- 
factures are  stimulated.  Capital  is  flowing  into  the  State.  Corpo* 
rations  are  forming  for  tlic  develojiment  of  our  internal  tVNourccs, 
and  factories  are  nsing  for  the  fiiorioation  of  (lomextie  materials. 
Tlie  unaunneil  wealth  of  our  mines  is  comiiii;  to  the  light  in  larger 
quantities.  The  pleased  earth  iit  yieliliii^'  to  the  liandn  of  tree 
lalior  a  richer  store  of  goMen  gniin.  I'rucessinns  of  emigrant 
wagons  are  moving  along  all  our  highways.  It  is  estintateil  that 
there  was,  (luring  last  August  anil  S«-]>teinl>er,  an  accessinn  of 
25,000  [H-oiile  to  the  [wpulation  of  the  State.  Tlnre  is  a  fresh 
vitality  in  the  very  air  of  MisMiuri.  •  •  •  S(.>nii-tr(>|iie  fruits 
mature  in  southern  Missouri,  while  llie  |ir»du<-ti<>ns  of  a  higher 
latitude  flourish  in  Ihemflheni  p.irlious  of  tia'  State.  Tlie  ^ud  of 
the  river  Untoins  and  rolling  ])niirie  is  iiiiximustihly  fenile,  and 
even  the  mining  regions  are  i'a|ial>le  <>f  sii|i|>i>rtiiii;  a  large  agri- 
oullural  ]>i>pn[ali<m.  The  surface  of  Missouri  Is  varied  ami  midu- 
lutiiig.  llills  anil  inount.iins  iliversify  iuid  intenutt  the  State. 
The  eopious  strt'.nins  which  llinv  from  these  elevations  fertilise 
the  valleys, and  afford  a  molive-iKuver  whuh  the  level  |irairie  can 
never  sujiplv.  Missouri  invites  maiiiirueturers  to  her  Imrdenl 
wiih  the  ofl'er  of  rich  nullities.  If  natural  .i<lai>tation  is  any  in- 
ili-\  of  deslinv,  Ihcn  this  Stale  will  ultimately  become  the  work- 
shop of  the  Mississipjii  Vallev. 

.MisM>iiri  is  heavily  woo.l'ed.  Iler  forests  contain  fuel  and 
tiinlH-r  aiiijily  sflflieieiil  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  |Hipii]ation  of 
lO.OOrt.Ooo. 

The  niinenil  wealth  of  the  State  is  illimit.tlilc.  Prohahly  no 
equal  an-a  on  the  face  of  the  globe  surpasses  .Missouri  in  the  rich- 
ness an<l  variity  of  her  minerals.  Iler  vaults  are  etored  with 
almost  every  kin>l  of  ore  which  t  he  arts  of  man  require.  Tlie  key 
lo  all  this  wealth  is  a  ispade.  The  lock  which  secures  this  treas- 
ure is  earth — any  man  can  pick  it. 

During  the  reoellion,  Missouri  was  cruelly  vexeil  with  evil  spir- 
its. But  these  have  at  length  becu  cast  out,  and  now  the  State, 
18 
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thotigli  rent  ami  scairod  by  convulsions,  is  n-storcil  to  sanity  a 
health.  It  is  now  ready  lo  commence  an  unobstructed  c&rvcr  j 
development.  The  motivea  utTi-eedom,  iertility  of  soil,  salubrtt 
of  climate,  wealth  of  miuerals,  facilities  for  commprco  and  t 
factures,  and  ease  of  riulroad  and  river  transportation,  are  1 
material  advantages  which  invite  the  capitalist,  the  tradesm 
and  the  artisan  of  evei-y  elime  and  /lationality  to  a  home  in  J 
•ouri,  to  a  con^peration  in  the  development  of  its  measure 
resources,  and  to  an  enriching  participation  in  its  prosperity. 

AuBicrLTrKK  or  Missocm. — Missouri  presents  to  the  ikn 
those  conditions  of  climate  whicli  are  most  favorable  to  bvi 
bandry.     Tlie  cold  of  the  Northern  latitudes  restricts  variety 
pr(>duction,  and  blockades  communication  with  icy  barriers, 
ticat  of  the  South  enervates  energy,  and  invites  to  indolei 
llissouri  enjoys  the  eenial  mean  which  permits  the  widest  r 
of  products,  and  the  full  exercise  of  physical  powers. 

The  richness  of  the  soil  is  pracliesbly  inexhaustible, 
toms,  the  mold  is  sometimes  six  feet  deep;   some  farms,  •  ._. 
bearing,  without   artificial   fcriilinntion,  twenty-five    aucMMrivJ 
crops,  have  yet  failed  to  sliow  any  great  dceroase  in  pn>dael 
iveness.    Tlie  strength  of  the  land,  and  the  length  of  ilie  setaouf^ 
permit  two  harvests  to  be  gathered  from  the  same  field  every 

J 'ear.     Winter  wheat  can  always  be  succeeded  l»y  a  crop  of  com- 
udd«r,  or  Hungarian  grass,  from  the  same  ground.    *    *    *    Tbe 

water  of  Missouri  is  abundant  and  healthful     Percunial  spii 

and  copious  streams  are  found  in  everjWpart  of  the  Slate.  1 
alluvtum  which  the  Mississippi  holds  in  solution  d»ea  not  Impt 
the  salutary  (piality  of  its  waters.  The  undulating  surface  <_ 
Missouri  alfurds  advantages  of  drainage  and  WAtcr-|H>wi^r,  wUd 
are  deniud  to  level  prairies.  This  is  an  important  consideniltof 
Tbe  necessity  of  thorough  drainage  to  highly  successful  Itiutn 
has  beeu  established,  ami  the  emigrant  wlio  would  prefer  tl 

Siius  of  other  Stales  to  the  gentle  inequalitie.i  of  Missouri,  vi   ~ 
tray  a  costly  ignorauce  of  his  own  interests. 

The  products  which  thrive  in  Missouri  are  too  numeroua  I 
aepai-ate  enumeration.  The  list  would  be  an  inventory  of  t 
productions  of  the  temperate  Eonc.  All  the  cereals  grow  wl 
rank  luxuriance.  The  soil  is  rich  in  the  ohemlcat  element*  < 
which  the  different  eirains  are  composed.  •  *  •  Hemp  i 
tohacoo  are  two  of  tlie  main  staples  of  Missouri.  Equal  to  tlM 
best  growth  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  they  are  u  vast  source  of 
wealth  lo  tbe  State,  Few  crops  yield  a  larger  protiL  MisstMir] 
produces  more  than  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  hemp  of  the  Uuitnl 
States. 

Missouri  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Ap- 
ples, pears,  pc.tches,  plums,  cnerries,  currants,  strawberries,  IdarK* 
jMiries,  tjuinces,  apricots,  and  nectarines,  reach  a  ran  sue  t 
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delicacy  of  flavor.  Trees  and  vines  grow  rapidly  and  boar  large- 
ly. Ill  suuthern  Missouri,  the  winters  arc  so  mild  that  fruit-trees 
arc  scldniii  injured  by  iiulemency  of  the  weather.  The  season, 
which  even  in  nortlicrii  .Missouri  pcmiils  jilowiiig  by  the  middlo 
of  .Marcli,  cun  not  be  very  povire  or  ]innmctt'd.  In  open  winters, 
fiiriiitrs  liave  not  nifniiuently  dime  their  plowing  in  December 
and  Jannary.  In  the  gt'iiinl  dinintc  of  ^lisitouri,  the  farmen  nmy 
enjoy,  from  May  to  Xnvcmlicr,  an  niiintcrni(ite<l  nuceession  of 
fnTli  fruits.  Aiijilcs  can  be  prwliiceil  in  ilhmitable  uuaiitili(.'S. 
Till'  tni-s  ninlurc  at  Iciist  five  years  earlier  than  they  do  in  New 
England.  IV.icli- trees  coiitiimc-  to  bear  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years,  and  ap|il<-lree»  from  twenty-fivu  to  thirty  years.  Two 
thousand  hiisliels  nf  iHaelieH  have  been  galliered  from  a  single 
acre.  Fniit  culture  is  one  of  the  moj't  lucrative  branches  of  hus- 
bandry in  Missouri. 

I'nk-ss  the  prophecies  of  se lent i lie  men  are  false,  and  the  obvious 
intentions  of  nature  are  tliwarteit,  Missouri  is  destined  to  be  the 
vineyard  of  AmericjL  •  •  •  The  physical  stnielure  of  soulh- 
eni  jlissimri  is  a  prophecy  of  rich  and  delicious  vintages,  which 
the  sagacious  enler]>rise  of  our  citizens  should  s]ieedi!y  fulfill. 

Our  Moil  and  cliniale  are  favorable  tn  every  staple  of  the  tem- 
perate zi.iii'.  In  every  ilireclion,  there  are*  utiojKticd  aveiiUCH 
leading  to  wcaltli.  llVh  lands  and  certain  comi>etcii(-y  are  thu 
prizes  which  the  inlelli^'ent  iniiniu'rant  will  draw.  Fur  the  pru- 
dent and  industrious  s<^tl(vr  then^  are  no  blanks.  In  thiA  SiaU-, 
agriculture  will  assuredly  bless  its  skillful  follower  with  inde- 
pendence and  worldly  store. 

St.  I.imis,  easily  accessible  by  river  or  rail,  furnishes  a  ready 
and  unfailing'  market  for  every  iiroclnction  of  the  husbandman. 
The  exuberant  West  iiivitis  the  farmers  of  the  Old  World  and 
of  New  England  to  fi>rsake  llii'ir  nnu'ratvfnl  wastes  for  a  soil 
which  will  show  a  richer  apj.reeiation  of  their  tillage. 

MiNEiiAt.s  OF  Missoiiii. — Missouri  may  safely  challenge  tho 
world  to  produce  its  superior  in  the  number,  extent,  and  value  of 
its  minerals.  Tlie  ininiensiiy  of  its  mineral  wealth  subjeeis  even 
a  truthful  ex|Risition  to  a  suspieimi  ol'  exaggeration.  The  sober 
calculations  of  geology  sivni  lo  \h'  mere  tii:ures  of  rhetoric.  Tho 
imiMTfeet  explorations"  which  have  been  made  have  distlosid  tho 
suptriority,  but  not  the  full  magnitude  of  the  iiiet.allic  resources 
of  Missiiuri.  Some  of  the  vaults  of  nature's  bank  have  been 
opc-ned,  but  the  treasure  is  too  va,"!  to  be  eoiinteiL  The  earth 
has  hoardcil  in  its  coffers  an  unmiutcd  and  incalculable  wealth. 
The  inventory  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Missouri  enumerates 
springs — whose  waters  are  impregnated  with  salt,  sulphur,  iron, 
and  (letroleum— ^jas|K'r,  .agate,  cluilccdony,  lithographic  utone, 
vitreous  sand,  granite,  marble,  limestone,  plastic  and  fire-clays, 
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metallic  paints,  hydraulic  cements,  mill  and  grindstones,  fire- 
rock,  kaolin,  emory,  plumbago,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  copper,  mlver, 
gold,  lead,  coal,  and  iron.  Slost  of  these  minerals  occur  in  quan- 
tities that  are  literally  inexhaustible.  In  case  of  many  of  these 
articles,  the  mines  and  quarries  of  ^lissouri  could  easily  supply 
the  market  of  the  world.  If  an  incomplete  geologic  survey  and 
the  rude  efforts  of  unscientific  miners,  who  have  as  yet  scarcely 
touched  the  vast  deposits  of  the  State,  have  disclosed  such  results, 
we  may  justly  expect  far  richer  developments  when  an  exhaust- 
ive investigation  has  been  made,  and  systematic  mining  been 
extensively  prosecuted. 

Of  silver  and  gold,  traces  only  have  been  discovered.  Cobalt 
and  nickel  exist  in  profusion. 

Zinc  is  very  abundant.  Its  masses  have  often  retarded  the 
mining  of  more  valual>le  ores.  Thousands  of  tons  of  this  metal, 
thrown  away  by  the  lead  miners  as  a  vexatious  and  worthless 
impediment  to  their  progress,  might  be,  with  a  profitable  cheap- 
ness, reclaimed  to  the  uses  of  commerce.     The  ore  is  very  pure. 

Copper  has  been  found  in  fifteen  counties.         *         *         ♦ 

Lead  ha^  been  discovered  in  more  than  500  localities.  Its 
purple  veins  run  through  twenty  counties,  and  intersect  an  area 
of  more  than  G,000  square  miles. 

CoAu — Coal  underlies  a  large  portion  of  Missouri.  It  has  al- 
ready been  discovered  in  thirty  counties.  Beds  of  cannel  coal, 
45  feet  thick,  have  been  found.  There  are  160  square  miles  of 
coal  in  St.  Louis  County.  The  amount  of  coal  in  Cooj>er  County 
has  been  est i muted  at  00,000,000  tons.  Un«ler  every  acre  of 
Boone  County,  there  is  sujiposed  to  be  at  least  $1,000  worth  of 
coal.  The  deposits  in  the  vieinity  of  Booneville  cover  an  area  of 
2,000  s(juare  niih^s.  The  strata  have  a  mean  thickness  of  three 
feet,  and  are  caleulated  to  contain  00,000,000  ton-*  of  coal. 

Iiiox  al»oun<ls  in  ditlerent  portions  of  Missouri,  but  the  stu|>en- 
dous  masses  of  almost  soli<l  iron,  found  in  St.  Franeois,  Iron,  and 
Reynolds  counties,  dwarf  tlie  discoveries  of  other  localities  into 
insignilieance.  I^efore  the  blomaries  of  Ironton,  the  furnaces  in 
other  sections  of  the  State  must  i)ale  their  ineftectual  fires.  The 
results  of  Dr.  Lirrox's  investii^ations  have  been  often  ]>ublished, 
but  perhaps  the  use  for  which  tliis  article  is  designed  will  justify 
their  reproduction. 

Shepherd  Mountain  is  GGO  feet  high.  The  ore,  which  is  magnetic 
and  specular,  contains  a  large  percentage  of  pure  iron.  The 
height  of  Pilot  Knob  above  the  Mississippi  River  is  1,118  feet. 
Its  base,  581  feet  from  the  summit,  is  360  acres.  The  iron  is  known 
to  extend  440  feet  below  the  surface.  The  upper  section  of  141 
feet  is  iudixed  to  contain  14,000,000  tons  of  ore. 

Tlie  elevation  of  Iron  Mountain  is  228  feet,  and  the  area  of  its 
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buc  500  acres.  The  solid  coatcnts  of  the  cone  are  230,000,000 
tons.  It  is  lliouyhl  lliat  every  foot  Wnealh  the  surface  will  yield 
3,om),Oi>0  Uiiis  ot  ore.  Al  the  JeplUof  IBO  feet,  an  artesian  auger 
w  Blill  jH'iietratinjj;  Bolid  ore. 

Ur.  l.iiT'iN-  thinks  that  tliese  mountains  eontain  enouj;h  iron 
above  the- :tiirfaee  to  atforil  for  200  yuan)  an  annual  iiu|i|ilv  of 
1,(KIO,000  tons.  Till'  ore  is  almost  exelusively  siieciilar.  It  yielda 
Atf  IHT  cent,  of  )>ure  iron.     The  iron  is  stroug,  tough,  and  fibrous. 

Tliese  ores  underlie  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the  St.ite.  Tlie 
owner  |>osKeNsi>s  at  onee  a  fertile  farm  and  a  vahiablv  mine.  In 
sonic  eases,  it  is  ditlieult  to  determine  whither  the  aj^rieultural  or 
niinentl  resoun-es  are  most  iiroduelive.  Full  eofl'ers  are  tin-  re- 
ward of  either  industry.  A  ))o<ir  man  ran  eani  enough  in  a  few 
months  to  [lunhasea  mineral  farm.  I'nder  preserii>ed  eoiiditions, 
leas  than  ^20  will  sicun-  ahoiiiestea<l  of  10U  acres.  The  workman 
who,  with  a  full  knowiediie  of  the  fact,  would  prefer  delving'  for  a 
mere  ))itlaiK-e  in  the  mines  of  t^urojie  to  the  indegiendent  owner- 
shi))  of  a  mine  in  Missouri,  must  be  a  miner  who  has  not  ret  reach- 
»I  the  yeai-a  of  diecretiou.  He  must  be  too  young  to  have  a  uino 
of  his  own. 

The  mines  <)f  Missouri  present  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  col- 
lieries of  Itrilain.  They  arv  shallow,  cool,  and  healthful.  The 
thi.'kiii-ss  of  tiR-s.'ains  eeiieiallv  |ierniits  wnrk  in  an  erect  {losilion. 
Xevi-r,  in  a  siiiL;le  in-^tance,  hn've  the  iralk-ries  of  our  coal  mines 
b«n  the  scene  of  a  fatal  ex|.l"-iiuri.  If  the  nneinhellished  facts  of 
our  mineral  resomvcs  and  minium'  facililic-.  e..u!d  W  dilfuH-d 
thn>ngh'nit  Ihe  coal  districts  of  ICn^jlaud,  thousands  of  liritish 
miners  would  no  l.iiii;vr  sulunit  to  their  iircseiil  hardshii.s,  but 
hasten  to  the  favored  Stale  where  hi-hcr  watfes  and  liirhtcr  labors 
would  soon  |irocnre  ih. m  a  lia|.|>v  c..iLi|.etciiey.  The  indneementa 
which  Missouri  tir,-.cms  to  the' miner  are  u'rcat  :m.l  sul.slanli.il. 
LilKTalwav'vs  will  reward  his  s>Tvicr.  and  enable  him  to  salisfv 
his  love  of  indeiiendenee  and  homr  bv  the  carlv  a<'<|nisitioii  of  a 
frLvhohl.  I'olitlcal  e.|ualilv,  social  re^iHrl,  and" material  success, 
await  the  myriads  whom  a' knowh'.lL;e  of  our  iiiitieral  resources 
will  soon  make  citizens  of  Missouri.  " 

MAM.FA.TIUKS  Of  MissoL-ui.— There  is  no  branch  of  goneral 
industry  to  which  Missouri  has  [laid  less  attention  than  to  inanii- 
faetures.  The  rare  .idvaiila.;;cs  of  the  Slate  have  not  been  ini- 
jirovi-d.  The  amount  •>(  onr  domestic  products  is  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  our  facilities  for  maim  fad  nre.  I!ut  an  eni  of 
i,'r.'atvr  activity  has  alreadv  W-^im.  In  St.  Louis,  for  the  vear 
ending  (VLiIkt,  It^ii J,  ihc  I'iiiled  Siat.^s  Assess..r  n-ports  an  aver- 
a.^e  ..f  tt'n  licenses  a  .lay  for  the  oi.eiiiuir  of  new  establishinenls. 
During  the  same  period,' there  was  an  Increase  of  5  per  cent,  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  eotlou  fabrics,  boots,  shoes,  iron  and 
wooden  ware. 
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It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  articles  that  ought 
to  be  manufactured  in  Missouri.  There  is  scarcely  a  want  or  a 
luxury  of  human  life  which  this  State  is  not  able  to  satisfy  by 
products  of  domestic  manufacture. 

Accessible  forests  of  various  and  valuable  lumber  cover  whole 
counties,  and  yet  we  import  annually  150,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000. 

Admirable  water-power  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
State.  It  should  be  taught  to  drive  the  wheels  of  saw-mills,  and 
to  whirl  the  spindles  of  woolen  and  cotton  mills.  No  sound 
reason  can  be  offered  why  this  State  should  not  produce  its  own 
textile  fabrics.  The  only  cotton  mill  in  St.  Louis  has  met  with  a 
success  that  ought  to  lead  to  the  erection  of  other  factories. 

St.  Louis. — St.  Louis  is  ordained  by  the  decrees  of  physical 
nature  to  become  the  great  inland  metropolis  of  this  continent. 
It  can  not  escape  the  magnificence  of  its  destiny.  Greatness  is 
the  necessity  of  its  position.  New  York  may  be  the  head,  but 
St.  Louis  will  be  the  heart,  of  America.  The  stream  of  traffic 
which  must  flow  throujrh  this  mart  will  enrich  it  with  alluvial 
deposits  of  gold.  Its  central  location  and  facilities  of  communi- 
cation unmistakably  indicate  the  leading  part  which  this. city 
will  take  in  the  exchange  and  distribution  ot  the  products  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  St.  Louis  is  situated  ujKjn  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  an  altitude  of  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  far  above  the  highest  floods  that  ever  swell  the  Fathef 
of  waters.  Its  latitude  is  38  deg.  37  min.  28  sec.  north,  and  its 
longitude  90  dog.  15  niin.  16  sec.  west.  It  is  20  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  200  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio. 

This  metropolis,  though  in  the  infancy  of  its  greatness,  is  al- 
ready a  ]av<xQ  city.  Its  lenixth  is  about  eityht  miles,  and  its  width 
three.  Suburban  resiilences,  the  outposts  of  the  grand  advance, 
are  now  stationed  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  river.  The  present 
population  of  St.  Louis  is  204,300.  In  1865,  the  real  and  person- 
al property  of  the  city  was  assessed  at  $100,000,000,  and  in  1866, 
at  $126,877,000. 

Railroads  of  Missouri. — The  railroad  system  of  Missouri  is 
exhibited  in  the  foUowincj  tabular  statement: — 

Railroads.  MUm, 

Cairo  and  Fulton 37 

Missouri  Valley 52 

Atlantic  and  Pacific 88 

Iron  Mountain 87 

North  Missouri 168 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 233 

Missouri  Pacific 283 

Total  length  of  railroads  in  operation  within  the  State.  .948 
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A  vast  enlargement  of  our  railroml  fooilitien  is  contemplated. 
Uorc  llian  10,000  miles  of  new  lines  Iiave  hvvn  projected  on  the 
vent  nidi;  of  the  MiKslMNipjii.  A  quarter  of  a  century  may  elatMe 
before  the  eompletion  of  ttii-se  cxtensiiinK ;  yet  tlic  verv  coiice[ition 
of  them  shown  that  thu  |>ulille  minil  i^  alive  to  tlieir  importaneo? 

Eni'i NATION'. — Missouri  encoiiragos  imnii<;rant!)  by  a  just  and 
generous  rare  for  the  odueatioii  of  tlieir  clilMrcn.  Immi<;rant8 
will  find  here  not  only  rare  opiiortuiiitics  for  material  sueccss, 
bat  cxeelleiit  facHities  for  the  cultivation  of  (host.'  npiritual  forces 
whidi  determine  the  destinies  of  men  and  the  greatness  of 
nations.  •  •  •  *  •  •  • 

The  public  schools  of  St.  I-oiiis  were  organiited  in  lft;i3,  and 
went  into  practical  operation  in  Ifi:iO.  Tliey  are  now  an  honor 
to  ■Western  culture.      Iint.roved  l)v  the  best  results  of  experience. 


taught  by  an  nce.unp 

lished   ciinis  of  instructors,  anil  .lided  with 

the    resources   of  vat, 

lalile    inil.lic  lil>raries,  they  alllird    to   the 
.lis  the  means  of  a  tli<.ronj,'h  popular  educa- 

youth  of  tliis  metropc 

tion.     The  graihs  ol  . 

our  iml.lic  seliools  are  h.ased  ujjon  a  svstem 

of  rigid    classitii'atior 

1.      'riiey    culminate    in  the    Ilish    School. 

Students  enter  this  in 

siitution  only  ihrouu'h  the  nniea'l  of  a  eom- 

petitiveexaminatiou. 

.Vliuiitance,  tlien^l.Te,  implies  exemplary 

dc|K>rtiuent,  and   succ 

■essful  seliolarship.     The   dis.'iplit.e  ..1    the 

nii-h  School  crnl>rae< 

s  the  liii,'her  hrau<-hes  ..f  an  Hnclish  .■iluca- 

li.m  and  the  a.-aden.i 

le  course  of  classic  culture.     The  scholarly 

trainiiii.'  of  this  instil 

iition  qualilies  its  <;r:i.luates  fur  the  duties 

of  life,  cir  the  pursuit  < 

,,ri.,ii,;i,™„..  ^ 

•  "  There  is  no  ro.isou  why  Si.  Louis,  with  its  ndmirahle 
system  of  publio  scliools  ajid  hii^her  institutions  of  learning,  should 
not  iM-come  ihc  ceiiler  of  Western  culture.  Tlie  mcln'.polis  of 
the  Wist  should  diffuse  throu'^houl  this  valley  those  jinueiples 
of  mental  and  moral  eiilightenmcuL  on  which  our  republican 
civilisation  rests. 

I'l'Bi.n;  I.Axns. — Any  public  lands  in  Missouri,  eoiitemplatod 
.  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  can  be  entered  under  the  homestead 
law.  Tlie  (iovernmcnt,  accepts  in  payment  for  luibUo  lamls  cash, 
land  warrant,  and  ai^rieultural  scrip.  I(v  act  ot  Congress  passed 
July  -2,  ISO-J,-"  this  scrip,  when  duly  assig'nci  and  attesied  by  two 
witnesses,  under  such  authority  of  paid  State  as  t!u-  act  of  the 
I.egislalure  thereof  may  designate,  may  he  surremlereil  at  any 
l.md  otHce  in  satisfaction  of  a  local  ion  of 'one  ipiartcr  of  a  w-e- 
tion,'  or  for  any  tpiantily  in  one  legal  subdivision  less  than  one 
quarter  Beciiou,  where  such  location  is  taken  in  full  for  one  quarter 
Fcction — the  location  to  he  ri'siricted  to  vacant  public  lands  sulv 
ject  to  entrv  at  private  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre,  mincnd  lands 
eielnded,  and  whilst  the  aggregate  location  of  all  the  claims  under 
(he  saiM  act  may  I*  taken  in  any  of  the  territories  without  limit- 
Btiou  as  to  the  quantity  located  in  any  one  of  them,  yet,  in  virtue 
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of  express  limitation  in  the  statute,  not  more  than  1,000,000  acres 
of  the  total  aggregate  scrip-issue  under  said  act  can  be  located 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States."  Agricultural  scrip  is  now 
very  cheaj).  It  can  be  bought  at  sixty  cents  an  acre ;  in  other 
words,  iCO  acres  of  land,  which  the  Government  values  at  $200. 
can  be  purchased  by  means  of  this  scrip  for  $96.  But  one  diffi- 
culty attends  the  location  of  land  with  College  scrip.  Under  a 
160-acre  land  warrant,  the  sole  requisition  is  that  the  forty-acre 
subdivisions  shall  lie  in  contiguous  tracts.  But  a  location  with 
scrip  demands  that  the  land  shall  constitute  a  "  quarter  section  '' 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  law.  Divide  a  "section  "  into  four 
equilateral  parts — IGO  acres,  if  entered  with  scrip,  must  comprise 
one  of  these  squares ;  no  other  form  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

Professor  WATERnousE  thus  closes  his  interesting  descrip* 
tion : — 

Free  Missouri,  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  loyal  to 
the  genius  of  Republican  liberty,  will  welcome  the  immigrant  to 
the  enjoyment  of  her  boundless  ad  vantages,  and  enrich  his  industry 
with  generous  recompense.  Millions  may  accept  the  proffered 
hospitality  without  exhausting  the  ample  board  which  Missouri 
spreads  upon  her  "  table  "  lands. 

From  the  last  Report  of  the  General  Land  Office : — 

Soiu — The  soil  of  Missouri  is  remarkable  for  its  variety  and 
excelleneo.  The  most  productive  portions  are  the  alluvions  of  the 
river-courses,  which,  though  often  mixed  with  sand,  are  Vich  in 
the  elements  of  fertilization.  Even  in  the  mountain  regions,  there 
are  rich  valleys,  and  those  tracts  reported  as  inarable  are  covered 
with  valuable  growths  of  white  pine.  The  marshes  of  the  south- 
east, when  pro])erly  drained,  will  constitute  the  best  farming 
lands  of  the  State.  The  river  bottoms  are  covered  with  luxuri- 
ant growths  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  hickory,  Cottonwood,  linden,  and 
white  and  black  walnut.  Thinner  soils  abound  in  white  and  pin 
oak;  and,  occasionally,  are  covered  with  heavy  forests  of  yellow 
pine,  crab-a|)})les,  pawpaws,  hazel,  and  wild  grapes  of  a  spontane- 
ous luxuriance. 

Cr.iMATE. — The  climate  is  noted  for  extremes  of  temperature. 
In  the  winter,  the  rivers  are  often  frozen  so  as  to  admit  the  cross- 
ing of  heavily-loa<led  vehicles,  while  in  summer  it  is  extremely 
warm,  its  enervating  eftocts  being  j)revented  by  a  very  dry,  pure 
atmosphere,  generally  favorable  to  health  and  longevity. 

A(;RirrLTrKK. — The  splendid  agricultural  capacities  of  this 
State  are  attracting  increased  attention.  In  18(50,  returns  ex- 
hibited an  advance  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  per  cent,  over 


the  aggregate  of  1850,  in  the  production  of  live  slock,  rtrtal 
crops,  lolmi'co,  rice,  hay,  pua.t,  Wiiiifi,  poiatoed,  fruits,  wines,  Imt- 
ter,  clu-cso,  molasKiS  of  all  kiiulM,  honey  antl  wax,  wool,  xlaugh- 
tcrcil  animals,  and  of  the  ui'chard  and  (;ank'n  products.  The  great 
Btai.Ie  is  Indian  c.irn.lo  tlif  )>ri..Uiilion  of  which  the  rich  prairie's, 
and  hot  sntninent  tif  .Missouri  an-  panionlarly  adapted.  More 
hemp  is  prodni-fil  in  tliis  Sl:kle  tliiiii  in  any  other,  except  Ken- 
tuekv.  Tlie  increiuse  of  ciittivaied  land  in  ten  vears  was  llirce- 
fol.C  Dnriiig  tlie  wulisetinciit  veurs  of  domestie  siril'e,  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State  were  in  a  languishing  condition  ; 
but  the  rduru  uf  peace  is  ra])idly  restoring  the  elements  of  pros- 
perity to  all  iinlustrial  interests. 

MiNKUAi.s. — Missouri  is  richly  endowed  with  mineral  wealth. 
The  inin  region  around  Iron  Mountain  and  I'ilot  Knoli,  is  nnsur- 
nasseil  in  the  world  for  tlie  almndance  and  purity  of  its  de|>osits. 
On  the  Mantniec  River,  and  in  some  other  localities,  are  found 
small  4)uantities  of  lea<L 

CopiM'r  is  fimnil  extensively  deposited,  lu'ing  most  abundant 
Dear  the  I^  Motte  mines.  It  is  also  found  with  nickel,  manga- 
nes4-,  iron,  cohall,  and  lead,  in  coinhinatious,  yielding  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent.  All  these  m.'lals,  eve.^pt  ni'ckel, exist  in  consid- 
erable <|U:tnlilies;  also  silver,  in  omhinatiou  wllh  lead  ore  and 
tin.  I.Imesione,  marhle,  atid  oih.-r  cligihle  liuilding  material,  are 
al>nt>danl,esi>eci;dlv  north  of  the  .Missouri.  The  geolo^'ical  form- 
ations of  Ihe  Slale'are  principally  those  between'  the  npiK'r  coal 
mcasur<-s  and  the  lower  silurian  rocks.  The  drill  is  spread  over  a 
lai^e  surfacv  ;  in  ihe  north,  vast  hcds  of  Intuminous  coal,  iin-lud- 
ing  caimcl  coal,  exist  oti  holh  sides  <d'the  Missouri  River.  When 
these  mineral  resources  shall  n-i-eive  their  iiro|K'r  devcloiiment, 
thev  will  immensely  enlarge  the  scoiie  of  Indusirial  enterj.risc. 

flAXiKv.TiRKs.— The  niainifactnring  eslahlishnients,  in  IWGO, 
numlx-reil  three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  titU-seven,  with  a 
capital  of  »:iO,i);!4,:Jai),  employing  a  lar-je  lahoii'ug  force.  The 
expense  of  ))rwliictiori,  irKauding  raw  malerial  and  lal.or.  was 
$.10.511l,«.-):.  the  value  of  the  jiroduets  liein-i  «41,7SI.«.)J,  giving 
a  ))rotii  of  *ll,2<il,!(ii4,  or  lii\y-tive  p,r  cent.'  on  ihc  cajiital.  The 
articles  pro.luced  w.re  geucrally  suited  to  home  demands,  and 
tvstricted  lo  the  simpler  processes.  Facilities  for  the  higher 
branches  of  the  usefid,  and  lor  the  tine  arts,  however,  an'  known 
to  exist,  and  wiil  soon  he  develo|Kd,  their  aggri-gate  showing  a 
very  markeiL  advance  over  the  previous  decennial  results. 

Kailkoads. — In  IfitiO,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  seventeen 
miles  of  railroad  iu  operation.  I.ate  hc)stililies  were  destnictivo 
to  such  interests  and  properly;  lint  the  iiiinries  an;  being  r.a]iidly 
repaired  l.y  the  renewing  forces  of  pc.tceiul  in.luslry.  Tlie  posi- 
tion of  Missouri  in  i-cgard  to  continental  railway  lines,  is  eminenily 
lavontblc,  one  of  the  direct  routes  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
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CISCO,  passing  through  the  State,  which  is  destined  to  accomino- 
date  a  constantly  accumulating  and  extensive  trade. 

Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  the  Vight  bank  of 
the  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  from  St.  Louis, 
occupies  an  elevated  site,  with  a  commanding  view  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  opposite  cedar-crowned  cliffs.  It  contains  the  capitol 
building,  other  State  edifices,  and  is  well  supplied  with  churches, 
schools,  and  newspapers.  Its  present  population  is  about  four 
thousand. 

St.  Louis  is  a  great  commercial  and  industrial  emporium, 
commanding  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  River 
system.  Its  railroad  connections  have  expanded  its  influence, 
increasincT  its  commercial  transactions.  Tlie  accumulations  of 
capital,  the  splendid  industrial  enterprise,  the  social  refinement, 
and  intellectual  advantages,  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
cities  on  the  continent,  its  present  population  being  considerably 
in  excess  of  two  hundred  thousand. 

The  State  finances  are  comparatively  easy,  the  administration 
economical,  and  the  revenue  amply  adequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  State. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  May 
and  June,  1868  : — 

Present  Value  of  Land  as  compared  wmi  1860. — A  number 
of  the  western  counties  of  Missouri,  including  Holt,  Jackson,  St. 
Clair,  3Icl)onald,and  Green,  Texas,  near  the  southern  border,  and 
Howard,  Shelby,  and  Linn,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State, 
report  no  niiiterial  cliange  in  the  average  valut'of  farm  lands  since 
I860  ;  wliilst  Montgomery  reports  an  active  decline  of  20  ]>er  cent. ; 
Ma<lison,  )3:J  per  cent.,  and  Sto<ldard  a  still  higher  rate  of  decrease. 
Cooper,  Ituy,  Osage,  DeKalb,  Calloway,  Vernon,  Audrain,  Scot- 
land, Lewis,  Canton,  I>iielianan,  Lincoln,  and  Scott,  repoil  advances 
ranging  from  4  to  15  per  cent.;  Gentry,  20  per  cent.;  Christian, 
Cedar,  Newton,  and  Dallas,  25  U)  30  ])er  cent.;  Cass,  St.  Gene- 
vieve, Mercer,  33  to  40  per  cent.;  Pike,  Mississippi,  Harrison,  Liv- 
ingston, Iron,  Chariton,  l>oone,  Dade,  Lawrence,  Xodaway,  40  to 
50  per  cent.;  Cole,  05 ;  Miller  and  J3ates,  80  per  cent.;  Moniteau, 
St.  Louis,  Plielps,  Hickory,  Johnson,  and  Henry,  100  to  150  per 
cent.;  and  JelFerson  reports  an  advance  of  400  j)er  cent.  From 
the  several  estimates  of  our  reporters,  there  a|>pears  to  be  an  aver- 
age of  30  to  35  per  cent,  for  the  farm  lands  of  the  whole  State 
since  the  date  named.  Our  JelTerson  reporter  accounts  for  the 
large  increase  of  price  in  that  county  as  follows : — 

"Our  county  is  quite  broken  and  hilly,  and  was  considered  al- 
most worthless  for  farming,  averaging  about  $5  per  acre;  but  in 
1863-64  the  hills  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  fruit-growers, 
since  which  time  prices  have  been  rapidly  advancing." 


la  many  coontiee  lands  (Icpreciatcil  lately  durinff  the  war,  but 
have  Ihi'h  mcrca«ing  in  value  since  1805;  frum  that  date  they 
have  generally  recovered  the  decline,  and  made  the  advances 
notoil  above  the  values  of  1800.  lu  this  regard  our  Shelby  corre- 
spondent says : — 

"  Fanti  laniU  are  now  about  the  same  as  in  1 HOO ;  tbcy  were  25 
per  (H'tit,  lower  in  1803-0-1,  but  have  advanced  at  the  rate  indi- 
catinl  sin<;e  the  latter  date.  Good  farms  can  be  bought  here  for 
about  #20  per  acre." 

Another  correspondent,  in  Livingston  County,  write*  as 
follows  :— 

**  Tlie  price  of  farm  lands  in  this  connty  has  increased  about  50 
per  cent,  mince  1800.  Fanns  selling  in  1800  at  from  tlO  to  $40, 
acconling  to  locality,  improvement,  itc,  arc  now  selling  at  from 
$1 5  to  loo.  For  some  time  during  the  war  real  estate  diminished 
in  value  very  much  below  the  prices  of  1 800,  but  toward  the  close 
of  the  war  it  increased  rapidly,  and  has  advanced  steadily  ever 
sint'c,  imlil  it  has  reached  the  present  rales,  at  which  it  seems  to  be 
on  (he  stand." 

Pnu'E  itr  Wii,i>  L.vNi>s,  &r. — The  wild  and  unimproved  lands  of 
Mirisonri  ranije  in  ])rice  fnini  t\  to  ?T0  pix  aiTc,  embraeifig  in 
chanicter  and  soil  as  yn.it  a  variety  as  in  price.  In  Carter  County 
this  di'scriptiun  of  l.in'l  is  assessed  at  (l.:tO  per  acre.  In  Stwldard 
it  is  worth  ♦i.-iO  pi-r  aiTf  on  an  averagi-;  of  exeellent  ipialitv- ; 
one-half  called  "swamp,"  bill  most  of  it  usually  dry  and  very  fer- 
tile. Mis.sis.si]i]>i,  9l..')ii  to  $-'i  per  acre,  ({nality  good.  Scott,  t3 
ttfr.icre;  northern  pari  of  the  connty  hilly, and  jiroduces  wheat, 
iidiaii  com,  rye,  b.iricy,  tobacco,  fruits,  Jte,;  the  eastern  and 
western  parts, rich  l>r)itom  land  (which  sometimes  overflows);  the 
ci-iitnl  and  suullicm  parts  sandv  and  dirttTS  in  prixliictiveness. 
Ca]w  (iir:ir.li-;iu,  tl  and  upwani ;  foiir-tiftlis  of  the  area  of  the 
cininly  susce]itili1e  of  cultivation  ;  oni'-fitlh  suitable  for  pastures; 
some  iH)rtions  suited  to  the  vino  .and  other  I'niit  culture.  Madison, 
^1  ;  rolling. heavily  timbered  with  oak;  soil  tiiiii.  Iron,  «l.-23  to 
$10;  various  ijiialities.  St.  (Jcnevieve,  average  #1  ;  varies  in 
iiualilv  from  good,  genttv  untlulating,  to  thin  and  rocky  lands. 
Jctferson,  !i20"  to  $25;  nearly  all  the  hills  or  ridges  have  bwn 
tested  in  fruit-raising,  anil  jiroved  successful,  St.  I.ouis,  unim- 
iinived  farm  lands  average  nlmut  *T0  iier  acre  ;  hillv  land  about 
»30i  bluffs  alone  the  rivers  $10;  the  hills  tolerahlv good  fanning 
lands,  but  good  for  fniit ;  the  bluff  lands  rocky  and  of  little  value 
except  for  wood,  thouL;h,  as  far  as  tried,  crapes  do  well.  Lincoln, 
$7.3" ;  some  of  the  host  land  unimproved  for  w.ant  of  population ; 
JJ*,!>45  acres  in  the  counlv;  population,  U.OOO.  Pike,  $10,  and 
Monl'j^omery,  $^;  adapted  to  wheat,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  Ac. 
Aiidniin,  $0 ;  good  praine  lands ;  T^wis,  $(i..-iO  to  $1 S  for  prairie,  and 
$15  to  §25  for  timber ;  thrco-fiflha  of  the  county  timbered,  the  other 
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two-fiflhs  rolling  prairie ;  Clark,  $5  to  $10  ;  Scotland,  $6.50 ;  good 
upland  prairie  and  rich  bottoms;  Linn,  ^Bo,  prairie,  high  and  dry, 
soil  generally  good,  slightly  sandy ;  will  produce  all  the  crops  of 
the  latitude — corn  about  40  bushels,  and  wheat  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  Livingston,  average,  813  ;  prairie  and  timber;  black,  loamy 
soil ;  rolling  prairie  and  river  and  creek  bottoms.  Mercer,  $4  to 
$7,  largely  held  by  non-resident  speculators ;  about  two-thirds  of 
the  county  unimproved,  about  equally  divided  between  timber 
and  prairie;  high  and  rolling,  nine-tenths  susceptible  of  remuner- 
ative cultivation.  Harrison,  $1.25  to  $5  ;  black  loam,  quality 
good;  Gentry,  j)rairie  $3,  timber  $12;  the  country  is  rolling 
prairie,  with  an  abundance  of  timber ;  soil  rich,  dark  loam,  20 
mches  deep,  with  clay  subsoil.  Nodaway,  $4  ;  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  crops  of  the  latitude,  particularly  corn  and  grass  ;  medium 
for  wheat.  Ilolt,  $5,  for  lands  lying  near  settlements  ;  much  not 
worth  over  $3  or  $4 ;  large  tracts  are  held  by  speculators  at  $7 
to  $10  per  acre.  DeKalb,  $10,  upland  prairie;  La  Fayette,  $20 
for  prairie,  claimed  to  be  of  finest  quality,  soil  four  feet  deep ;  in- 
ferior quality,  $10  per  acre,  will  yield  good  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  &c,  Buchanan  and  Jackson,  $20 ;  Ray,  $8  ;  will  produce 
wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  &c,  Johnson,  $12  ;  character  good  lor  farm- 
ing purposes.  Cass,  $10  to  $30  for  timber  and  $4  to  $15  for  prai- 
rie; all  good,  tillable  land,  with  from  12  to  30  inches  virgin  soil. 
Henry,  prairie  $0  to  $10,  timber  $20  to  $25  ;  soil,  alluvial  limestone, 
black  and  rich.  Bates,  $0,  limestone,  with  clay  subsoil ;  prairie 
rolling,  and  on  the  ridges  there  is  a  good  supply  of  lime  and  sand- 
stone for  building •])ur})oses.  Vernon,  about  350,000  acres  of  raw 
prairie  in  the  markt^t,  at  from  82  to  6^5  per  acre  ;  sandy  loam  and 
coarse  black  limestone  soils,  a(lapte<l  to  all  the  small  grains  and 
grasses.  St.  Clair  *4,  and  Cedar  83 ;  character  diversified,  from 
lands  fitted  only  for  pasturage  to  the  ricliest  of  river  bottom, 
which  will  produce  50  to  75  bushels  of  corn  ])er  acre.  Dade,  $2 
to  $5  for  such  as  may  be  cultivated;  considerable  portions  ren- 
dered unfit  for  cultivation  by  reason  of  mixture  of  rocks,  sandstone, 
limestone,  <fec.  Lawrence,  $5  ;  tiinl>er  and  prairie  ;  three-fourths 
of  the  j>rairie  sus(^e]>tible  of  cultivation,  all  good  grass  lands  ;  half 
the  timber  can  be  cultivated.  Newton,  bottom  lands  and  best 
prairie,  $10;  inferior,  85  per  acre.  McDonald,  $2  to  $6;  the 
county  is  broken  and  hilly  ;  none  but  prairie  or  valley  lands  till- 
able. Green,  lands  fit  fi)r  cultivation  or  in  timber,  $7  ;  about 
300,000  acres  wild  land  in  the  county,  75,000  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  Southwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  prairie  and  tim- 
ber, four-fifths  cultivable.  Cliristian,  $3,  and  Texas,  $1  to  $5 ; 
partially  timbered;  soil  grav(»lly,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruits, 
tobacco,  and  the  cereals.  Hickory,  84  ;  lands  ])roductive.  Dallas, 
82  to  $10;  a  portion  susceptible^  of  cultivation,  the  remainder 
valuable   only  for  timber  and   pasturage.     Phelps,   $1    to  $10; 
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moBtly  broltPD,  with  soine'lUtlo  prnirip,  but  cmcfly  timlwml ; 
th«  vnlk'V!*  arc  very  rich,  and  good  for  com,  the  it|il;iiids  tiir  Kinall 

fjraids  iiii'd  IhiiL  Miller,  #1.25  to  *S  ;  viiricty  of  snils.  from  dark 
imcKtoDL'  loam  to  liijht  or  cliooolatc^-olori'd,  and  clav  sul)s<iiL 
Osagr,  M;  rollini;,  w-ilh  a  tin.  loam  from  H  to  1 0  iiu-hc"  In  dciJth; 
Coli',  *l  toSlO;  mudi  of  it  oxii-lhtit  wlicat,  yniss,  and  ontiard 
lan<l ;  a  ]M>rtion  of  llip  cheap  lamU  will  lie  iisiful  onlv  tor  shw'p 
[■aslnn-B.  h:ivini;a  flinty,  gravelly  siirfai-e,  eovcnil  ultlioak.  hick- 
ory, and  mime  grass.  Moniteau,  9i=i  to  Jij  ;  cn|i:ilik' iif  iirodiieing 
4o'to  50  Inisheis  to  the  acre.      ('o.>IHr,  JID  ;  suited  lo  frmi  eidtiire. 


tobae 
dueti 


I,*!'  to  Hij;  cn|ialil 
isheis  to  the  acre.      ('o.>Iht,  JID  ;  suited  I 

,  «10;  fa  for  general  farming.     Callowav,  »« ; 

■o,  wlie.at.and  grass.     Howard.*.') to  *10;  'soil  ttiti 
Chariton,  $7.50  for  prairie,  Ji'O  for  limber; 


1  the 


iinitr^ 


lent  lanil  in  Missonri  enb- 
r  ]iurcliasa1ile  at  the 


till  a  gri'at  deal  of  Govemn 
jecl  to  entry  under  the  1iomi>steaiI  hn 

csUblishe<)  jiriees  tor  public  lands.  In  isdo'the  loiui  an-a  noi 
include.!  in  farms  exeeedcl  21,000,000  of  acres,  against  about 
20,n00,0O0  taken  np  In  farms,  only  aliout  ((,000,000  of  which  was 
actuallv  under  cnltivation. 

MixKiiAi.s.— Missonri  is  rieh  in  snil,  ininer.als,  and  timber,  and 
from  its  favorable  l.ieation  an<l  u'real  natural  rcsounes  must  at 
an  earlv  ilav  take  Iii^'h  rank  atnonL'  the  irreat  Stales  ..f  the  I'nion. 
The  Mi-s..ii'ri  Itiver'divides  the  Stale  intn   two  parts,  having  dlf- 

Ihe  <Kitge,  liic  suriare  is  rollini;,  gradually   rising  int..  a  iiil'ly 
iage,  at  s.     '     "■        ' 


■xpa 


.   of_,,r; 


stn'tc'l 


■St  w 


The 


chief 


irons  and 
ul  thc>  un- 
ns,  in.-lnd- 


formalioiis  in  these  re'.:ions  are  solid  str.at! 
Silurian  limestone  and  san.isl.u.e.  ivposin-j  on  ot 
Btratilied  jtrirnarv  roeks.  In  llie  liillv  and" broken 
ing  a  large  iiorli'on  of  the  Stale  south  of  llic  Mis 
formed  of  ilisintegratid  Randstone,  and  syenite  and  magnesian 
limestone.  The  soils  com]>osed  of  the  latter  materials  an'  fertile, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  mineral  regions  their  produetiveness  is 
impaired  by  llio  ailmivture  of  inin  o\ides.  That  prm  of  the  State 
lying  norill  of  llie  Missouri  is  either  rolling  or  ipyte  flat,  and  in 
no  place  mouutaitnuis.  The  soils  are  eipinl  to  the  liest  interv.ale 
lands,  and  cultivation  is  probablv  in  a  more  advanced  state  than 
to  the  south  of  the  river.  Its 'geologieal  substratum  is  chiefly 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  distnet  is  .distinguished  for  its 
va.st  measures  of  bituminous  coal.  In  the  southeasiern  section  of 
the  Stale,  fmm  Ca|)C  (iiranleau  to  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas, 
there  are  large  tracts  of  marshy  an<l  inundated  lands. 

The  principal  minerals  of  the  Stale  arc  iron,  lead,  coal,  copper, 
tin,  limestone,  sandstone,  freestone,  Ac,  &c.  Iron  is  rejiortea  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  in  Scott,  Cape  Girardeau,  Iron,  St. 
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Genevieve,  Mercer,  Cedar,  Green,  Texas,  La  Fayette,  Newton, 
Phelps,  Osage,  Cole,  and  other  counties;  coal  in  Lincoln,  Mont- 

fomery,  Audrain,  Shelby,  Lewis,  Scotland,  Linn,  Livingston, 
lercer,  Harrison,  Gentry,  La  Fayette,  Nodaway,  Cass,  Henry, 
Bates,  St.  Clair,  Venion,  Dade,  Cole,  Moniteau,  Boone,  Calloway, 
Howard,  Chariton,  &c, ;  lead  in  Madison,  Iron,  St.  Genevieve, 
Jefferson,  Mercer,  Vernon,  Cedar,  Newton,  La  Fayette,  Green, 
Texas,  Dallas,  Osage,  Cole,  &c, ;  copper  in  Vernon,  Cedar,  Green, 
Texas,  and  Cole;  tin  in  Iron;  slight  traces  of  gold  in  Mercer,  but 
not  in  paying  quantities;  silver  in  Cedar;  nickel  and  cobalt  in 
Madison;  limestone  and  sandstone  in  Scott,  Lewis,  Livingston, 
De  Kalb,  Buchanan,  Phelps,  Cole,  &c. ;  salt  in  Fayette  and  ad-  , 
joining  counties ;  chalk  and  potters'  clay  in  Scott  and  I^a  Fayette: 
fire  and  potters'  clay  in  Audrain  and  Cole;  'superior  white  sand 
in  St.  Genevieve;  antimony  in  Cedar;  and  glass  sand  in  Cole, 
Our  Lincoln  rei)orter  says  that  a  bed  of  coal,  ten  miles  long,  one 
to  three- miles  in  width,  and  of  unknown  thickness,  underlies  that 
county;  shafts  having  "been  sunk  in  the  bed  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  feet  without  getting  through.  In  Calloway  there  is  a 
bed  of  cannel  coal  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  feet  in  thickness, 
extending  for  miles,  it  is  claimed,  and  lying  within  four  miles  of 
the  Missouri  River.  A  vein  of  coal  in  Cole  County,  on  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  has  been  bored  one  hundred  feet  without  exhausting 
the  coal  measure.  In  particular  localities  these  several  minerals 
have  been  largely  worked,  but  generally  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  State  have  been  but  slightly  developed,  want  of  capit4il 
being  the  chief  drawback. 

Timber. — Walnut,  hickory,  elm,  ash,  oak,  hackberry,  linn,  dog- 
wood, maple,  cotton,  pecan,  sassafras,  and  other  varieties  of  tim- 
ber abound  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  and  in  few,  if  any, 
counties  is  there  a  lack  of  timber  for  home  uses.  In  some  coun- 
ties lumbering  is  extensively  engage<l  in.  Our  Texas  reporter 
says  they  iiave  thousands  of  acres  of  nine  timber,  with  four  steam 
and  ten  water  power  mills  now  sawing  lumber.  In  Mississippi 
County  the  timber  is  sai<l  to  be  very  fine:  "oaks,  five  feet  in 
diameter;  poplai*s,  eiglit  feet;  cypress,  fourteen  feet  (exceptions, 
but  plenty  four  to  eight  feet  in  diameter) ;  but  few  mills,  yet  fif\y 
mills  could  make  fortunes  here,  as  there  is  plenty  of  timber  and 
goo<l  shipping  facilities."  Oak  wood  brings  from  four  to  five 
dollars  per  cord  in  Jefferson  City,  Cole  County.  The  Pacific 
Railroad  is  here  supplied  with  fuel  for  the  distance  west  of  this 
count  v,  where  the  line  runs  more  than  one  hundred  miles  through 
a  prairie  country :  much  is  also  sold  to  steamboats  along  the 
Missouri  River.  Railroad  ties  for  the  Pacific  Railroad  are  also 
furnished  from  this  point. 

Crops. — Corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  hay,  are  the 
leading  crops,  but  neither  can  bo  classed  a  specialty  in  any  county, 
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tbongh  Indian  com  is  by  far  tlic  lioavicxt  product  of  the  State, 
rcacliinir  neitrly  47,000,000  IiusIk-Ik  in  1800,  and  ovi-r  50,000,000 
hunhvUni  1807.  The  wheat  cronof  1807  reached  nearly  5,000,000 
bushelit;  oatH,  4,.100,000  hunhelH ;  |)i>tato«>s,  1,100,000  buKh^U; 
toltaeeo,  11,000,000  iinnndn;  hay,  080,000  ions.  The  average 
croHM  rect'i[»t»  from  the  several  cropjt  jM-r  acre  were  alxiut  as  fol- 
lows: Corn,  ♦!«;  wlu'ftt,  ♦JS;  oati",  %\b;  jKitaloea,  %1\\  bay, 
llO;  tobatXHi,  *ii2.  The  corn  and  Iiay  croi^,  particidarly  back 
from  railmad  fiiiilitii's,  arc  iarijifly  consumed  iii>on  the  farms 
where  crown,  by  caltle,  horses,  mules,  and  boj:*,  stoek-raUing 
havhig  Yk'i.'K  largily  onga^^ed  in  within  the  past  few  years  as  lb« 
most  profitable  branch  of  farming  operations  for  the  interior, 
distant  from  markets  and  railroads.  Our  Chariton  reporter  writes 
as  follows: — 

"  Previous  to  the  war,  tobacco  and  bcmp  were  specialties  in  this 
county,  bnt  since  the  ch.inge  in  our  system  of  lalmr  our  farmers 
arc  rapidly  adapting  themsilves  to  the  change,  and  are  turning 
their  attention  to  stwk- raising,  for  which  t»ur  county  is  eminently 
mlapteil.  Com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  jiotatoes,  (jra^s,  ami  orchards 
are  ra|iidly  takin;;  the  pb<-e  of  the  fomicr  crops,  and  our  iirairiea 
being  lilleii  with  cattle  and  mules,  which  will  be  more  prohtable." 

Onr  Cole  County  corresi.ondeiit  says; — 

"The  old  settlers  grow  mostly  corn,  which  must  Ik-  fed  on  the 
farm  if  made  profitiible,  for  only  t>uch  as  an-  within  five  mites 
of  a  shipping  )ioini  can  net  SO  cents  {mt  bushel  when  the  price  in 
St.  I.OU1S  is  f  1  per  bushel.  FI.istern  jteople  .tnd  the  Oermans 
piintne  a  more  varied  husbandry,  raising  umall  grain  for  mai'kel, 
which  finds  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices.  Tlie  large  merchant 
tnillH  ahmg  the  fine  of  the  I'lu-itie  I'ailroad  arc  eagerly  biiviiig  np 
all  the  wheat  and  rye  to  supply  ihcir  milling  capacities,  l^eaehes, 
apples,  and  small  fruits  an-  iK-comiuf;  articles  of  freight  west 
into  K.tnsas,  where  all  that  can  be  shipped,  find  a  n-ady  market. 
"  rh  attention  is  also  ln-ing  given  to  gra|K-P,  which  will  in  a  few 
-s  formaconsid      ''    '  "  '  >-      »  -         » 

up  is  a  nrofital 
ivation  is  scare 

Shelby  County:- 

<  >ur  princi|>al  crop  is  com,  timothy,  and  Hungarian  grass.  Wo 
raiw   ami  fi-eii  stock  to  get  our  money  hack.     t)ur   lands   will 

Jield  3.^  bushels  of  corn,  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
ay  ]>er  acre,  the  com  selling  at  30  to  60  cents  per  bushel,  the  hay 
|«'lo  $8  per  ton. 
Scotland  County : — 

Our  farmers  are  giving  the  most  attention  to  the  hay  crop, 
rwsing  only  sutficient  grain  for  their  stock.  Taking  the  prices 
of  the  past  few  years  as  a  standard,  the  profits  of  stock-raising 
&r  exceed  those  of  any  other  branch  of  farmiDg. 


J  ears  form  a  considerable  item  of  our  pnHlucc  and  tnuk-  westward. 
I<'mp  is  a  profitable  crop  in  the  rich  bottoms,  but  labor  for  its 
cultivation  is  scarce." 
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Cooper  County : — 

Wheat  is  the  great  staple  of  this  county.  The  soil  being  of  a 
porous  nature,  prevents  the  wheat  from  freezing  out  in  winter. 
The  average  is  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  about  75  cents 
to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat,  worth  $2.50  per  bushel;  profit  per  acre 
$30  to  IB40.  Good  wheat  land  is  worth  $40  to  $50  per  acre.  So 
you  see  wheat  is  the  most  profitable  crop. 

De  Kalb  County: — 

"Wheat  is  the  surest  and  most  profitable  crop.     Average  of 
wheat  about  25   bushels  per  acre ;   com,  40  bushels ;    oats,   35 
bushels. 
.  Phelps  County : — 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  principal  crops  were  com  and  its 
concentration,  pork ;  but  lately  there  has  been  more  attention 
paid  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance, as  we  are  having  mills  to  convert  it  into  flour,  and  rail- 
roads to  export  it.  Corn  will  yield  25  to  50  bushels  per  acre  in 
an  ordinary  season,  worth  50  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  Wheat  in 
one  instance,  the  past  season,  yielded  27  bushels  per  acre,  but  the 
average  is  not  above  one-half  that  amount,  worth  the  present 
season  $2  to  $2.30  per  bushel. 

La  Fayette  County : — 

Hemp  is  the  special  product,  averaging  about  COO  tons  annual- 
ly. It  is  baled  in  the  rough,  and  sold  at  river  points  to  haeklers 
and  shippers,  at  from  $100  to  $200  per  ton.  Flax  does  well,  but 
is  not  raised  extensively.  Corn  is  next  in  importance,  returning 
with  very  little  labor,  irom  40  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  The  hoe 
is  never  used.  Witli  Eastern  cultivation,  100  l)ushels  and  U|>war(l 
has  been  the  yield.  It  is  always  a  sure  crop,  and  sells  at  from  30 
to  60  cents  ])er  bushel.  Wheat  has  been  heretofore  consi<lered  a 
doubtful  crop,  owing  to  the  light  quality  of  the  soil  allowing  it 
to  freeze  out ;  this  is  obviated  l)y  mowing  on  rough  groun<l  or  by 
drilling.  J^ut  on  newly  broken  ground  the  first  three  crops  are 
certain ;  the  second  and  third,  generally  the  best.  This  season, 
on  both  old  and  new  land,  the  crop  is  very  abundant,  and  has 
been  t^ood  for  the  last  three  vears. 

In  Lawrence,  ])rofits  are  estinuited  as  follows:  Corn,  $8.50  per 
acre;  wheat,  $10  ;  oats,  $12  ;  ^loniteau,  wheat,  $15  to  $20  per  acre. 
The  average  yield  in  St.  Louis  County,  is  cfiven  as  follows:  15 
bushels  of  wheat,  50  bushels  of  corn,  60  bushels  of  potatoes,  1  ton 
of  hay. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties,  but  is  not  a  certain  crop,  nor  upon  the  whole  as  profit- 
able as  other  branches  of  farming.  Hop  culture  is  receiving  some 
attention  in  Gentry  and  a  few  other  counties,  the  soil  and  climate 
being  thought  favorable. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  crop  is  spring  wheat,  though  in 
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a  few  of  the  nortliorn  counties  ii  is  given  the  preference,  winter 
varieties  Wing  lisible  to  Trei-iEing  out  in  cold  wiriliTo. 

Fall  whcut  ix  gcnenilly  ]>iit  iii  the  srouiu)  during  the  months 
of  SeptembiT  and  OoIoIht,  and  llie  spniig  varieties  in  March  and 
April;  liarvt'iitini!  rommcnccfl  about  the  middle  of  June  in  tho 
lower  part  of  the  State,  extending  to  the  middic  of  July,  some  of 
the  ii|iriug-tiown  grain  not  ripening  until  Auguxt.  In  a  majority 
of  countit'R  then.'  ia  very  little  drilling,  in  many  none  at  all,  and 
no  eounty  rei>ort!i  more  than  oue-haltl  In  most  localities,  where 
trieil,  the  drilling  KViit<.>m  is  considered  superior  to  tho  old  mode, 
and  is  gradually  Wtng  adoptetl.     A  correspondent  says: — 

"  Wheat  is  largely  cnltivattnl,  but  generally  liadly  managed  ; 
•ome,  however,  have  usi-d  the  drill  to  goo<)  purpose,  and  pro- 
du(H-<l  from  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre." 

Missouri  wheat  culture  in  no  exception  to  the  general  system 
of  the  West — the  largest  possible  crops  uiion  the  least  amount  of 
lalrar — almost  every  thing  left  to  nature  beyond  the  dropping  of 
the  seed.     A  correspondent  writes; — 

"The  careful  and  scientific  culture  of  wheat  is  not  practiced  in 
this  county;  no  drills,  and  but  few  rollers.  Wheal  ^fcncrallv 
sown  aiuiuig  the  growing  corn  and  '  scratched  in  '  with  bull- 
longue  i.low.  The  only  wondcris,  that  we  harvest  any  crop  from 
such  culture;  yet  from  10  to  25  bushels  are  generally  realised." 

Another  rejH>rter  Kiys: — 

"  Tlic  miKle  c'f  culture  is  r.tlher  primitive  in  most  eases,  the  seed 
lieing  sown  bn'adcast  and  covered  with  a  shovel  or  triangular 
plow ;  a  few  plow  the  ground  and  harrow  in  the  grain.'* 

Some  plow  stubble  ground  twice,  sow  broadcast,  and  harrow 
twice.  Fallow  ground  is  usually  plowed  but  once.  Our  Madison 
reimrter  s.iys: — 

"The  soil  is  generally  broken  about  four  inches  in  August  or 
Septemlier." 

In  Iron  County  the  general  culture  is  breaking  tho  soil,  sowing, 
and  harn)wing  or  brushing  in  ;  in  dr^-  seasons  sown  among  the 
cnni  and  plowed  in.  Tlio  averaiic  yield  of  wheat  [ler  acre  in 
MisiMuri  in  isee  was  10}  busliels;  and  in  186T  about  12) 
bushels. 

IIav  ,*nd  Pastluk. — The  wild  prairie  grasses,  blue-joint,  June 
grass,  rye  grass,  white  clover,  sage,  and  swamp  grasses,  furnish 
the  natural  pastures  of  Missouri,  the  native  prairie  grass  being 
generallv  superseded  by  blue  grasis,  which  ajHiears  in  all  sections 
of  the  S^tate  where  the  praines  are  pasture*!  freely.  Timothy, 
orchard  grass,  red-toji,  and  red  clover  are  the  principal  cultivated 
grasses  but  the  prairies  are  the  chief  reliance  for  the  subsistence 
of  stock  during  the  ])asturing  season,  which  is  reported  as  rang- 
ing from  sii  to  eleven  months  in  length  in  the  several  counties, 
the  average  in  the  State  being  about  eight  months,  during  which 
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Stock  can  do  well  upon  pasture  alone,  though  a  number  of  counties 
name  nine  months,  and  Pike  runs  up  to  eleven  months.  .  Our 
Chariton  reporter  writes  upon  this  subject  as  follows  : — 

"  Blue  grass  mixed  with  white  clover  in  our  pastures  and  com- 
mons, and  on  our  prairies  a  luxuriant  growth  of  prairie  grass 
mixed  with  blue  grass  around  farms.  In  some  seasons  stock  will 
keep  fat  on  the  pastures  until  December.  Pasturage  on  our 
prairies  are  free.  The  cost  of  herding  large  herds  is  about  20 
cents  per  month  per  head ;  in  pastures  about  $1  per  head  per  month 
for  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  and  about  15  cents  per  head  for  sheep. 
For  wintering  stock  (about  five  months),  about  $12  per  head  for 
cattle,  $20  per  head  for  horses  and  mules,  and  $1  per  head  for 
sheep." 

Our  Green  reporter,  in  the  southwest,  says  that  stock  can  feed 
exclusively  on  pastures  nine  months  in  that  section,  and  he  has 
seen  stock  pastured  all  winter  and  come  out  in  the  spring  in  good 
condition,  the  mode  being  to  take  the  stock  off  blue  grass  in 
August  and  turn  on  again  in  December.  In  many  cases  stock 
subsist  through  the  winter  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  marshes  and 
wet  lands,  and  the  hogs  get  fat  upon  the  mast  in  winter  without 
corn.  The  cost  of  pasturing  cattle  is  but  trifling  in  most  locali- 
ties, the  range  being  free,  and  the  only  expense  that  of  salt  and 
herdsmen,  and  frequently  the  services  of  tne  lattef  are  dispensed 
with.  Our  reporters  return  various  figures  under  this  heao,  from 
"  no  expense  "  up  to  $1  per  head  per  month. 

Fruit. — With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  our  correspondents 
speak  favorably  of  the  cai>abilities  of  their  respective  counties  for 
fruit  culture — ap|)los,  j)e:iclios,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  and  the 
various  small  fruits,'  bcini;  2:enerallv  successful,  thousch  in  the 
nortlR'rn  ])art  of  tlie  State  ])eaclies  are  uncertain,  in  some  locali- 
ties avcragincj  not  more  than  one  crop  in  three  or  four  years.  A 
few  extracts  from  reports  of  correspondents  in  different  sections 
of  the  State  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  coun- 
ties adjacent. 

St.  Louis: — 

This  county  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture.  Peaches  are  fine, 
and  crop  enormous,  but  are  winter-killed  at  least  once  in  three 
yeai's,  and  partially  so  three  times  in  five.  Spring  frosts  hardly 
ever  affect  them.  The  Concord  grape  is  entirely  healthy  here, 
never  fails,  and  will  yield  under  good  treatment  10,000  to  12,000 
poun<ls  per  acre ;  average  about  8,000  pounds ;  never  selling  less 
than  fif\een  cents  per  pound. 

Shelby  County : — 

Nearly  every  farm  has  an  orchard,  and  the  trees  do  welL  Ap- 
ple, pear,  and  plum  trees  bear  nearly  every  year.  Peach-trees 
grow  thrifty,  but  do  not  bear  more  tnan  one  year  out  of  two; 
but  when  they  do  bear  they  yield  well,  and  the  fruit  is  of  superior 
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qimlllv.  Many  of  our  oMcr  orolmnls  yiclil  fifteen  to  twenty 
duhIilIh  to  iho  tree,  wr>rth  wveiity-live  cinls  \»-t  bushel. 

Howard  County:— 

Tliia  being  one  of  the  first  counties  settled  lias  more  fruit  than 
any  counlv  e\iv]H  St.  Louis.  Winter  ajijiles  are  thieHy  ciilti- 
vate<!,  and  thrw-fourtlis  of  tlie  trees  are  Uawle's  Jenneting, 
tli<)u<;li  most  varieties  of  summer  and  winter  n|)]>les  do  welL  I 
have  in  my  grounds,  now  nine  years  old;  of  summer  apjiles: 
Strawlwrry,  Harvest,  Astraelian,  Earlv  .loe,  Karly  June,  Sum- 
mer I'eaniiain;  and  of  winler  and  fafi  kinds:  Itambo,  Swaar, 
Snitzenlniri:,  Ithode  Island  (Jreenin",  Xortliem  S|iv,  Newtown 
Pil)I>in,  Fail  l'i|i|itn,  (JoUlcn  Piiijiin,  Udy  A|>|.le,  .tc.,  which  arc 
bearing  freely  and  ix-omisc  well.  I'eaelies  arc  very  uneertain, 
exeei.t  on  the  bluffs  near  the  Missouri  Kiver.  Standard  and 
dwarf  jiears  do  well  If  iin>iH'rly  trained  and  eared  for.  Neetarines 
and  a|irieots  uneertain,  tliongli  I  have  had  some  fine  crO|)ii.  About 
1,000  barri'ls  of  winti-r  ajijiles  were  sliiiii)ed  from  our  village 
{(ilasgow)  last  fall  liy  river,  nt  50  eents  per  bushel,  thoush  on 
the  North  Jdssnuri  liailroad,  passini;  through  Ihc  next  tier  of 
counties,  tlu'  same  variecies  bnmght  tl  per  liushel. 

Linn  (.'ounly : — 

Our  rajialiililies  fiir  fruit  are  very  fine.  We  jin)dueo  apples, 
IM^irs,  |.lnms,  praehus  (;il...iil  half  the  srasons),  grapes,  ipiinees, 
and  all  tiie  small  fruits.  AppU's,  pears,  and  pliniis  have  not  failed 
in  ten  Vfars.  Apple  tn-es  live  vcars  frum  the  tiurserv  hist  fall 
yiehlvd  «10  each  lu  fruit.  Manv  trees  l.^.v,.  he.-ti  set  during 
the  war.  tJrajK-s  are  d-.ing  well';  no  mil.h^w  or  rot  for  three 
Veam  past,  nor  previous  to  that,  cxiept  on  Isaliella.  Varii-ties 
'  ■own    liere:     C..iii'..ra,    t'linton,    Harltord    I'rolific,    Delaware, 

oger's  Hybrid,  N...  1.",,  Isabella,  fatawl.a,  Ac. 

(.hariloti  I'.innlv: — 

Apples  an-  verV  profitable,  and  peaches  do  well  when  not 
killed  by  frust,  ali.l  are  v.ry  fine.  Crapes  snceee.l  well.  The 
jKisl  sciisi.n  [leaehes  wild  at  from  t\  to  *4  jut  bii'hel;  apples, 
;.'i  cents  to  il  |>er  bushel;  grapes,  JO  cents  per  jiouikI.  Due 
farmer  in  thisvicinitv  snld  *2,.*jO0  worth  fri)m  his  orehanl,  the 
fruit  iH-ing  gathered*  by  the  purchaser*.  Auolhcr,  from  an 
orchard  of  about  IJ  acri'^  realized  about  StiOO. 

CassCounly:— 

Splendid  fruit  country;  apples  most  plentiful.  Ij»st  se.iaon 
(ISttO)  was  an  average  Intp.  E,  I*.  West,  from  Iwenlv  fifteen- 
year-old  trees,  gathen'd  30U  bushels.  Several  orchards  of  from 
120  to  l.-iO  tret'S,  of  abc)ut  the  same  age,  j.m.luced  ni>war.i  of 
♦  1,000  each  at  home.  The  Union  I'acitie  Railroad  will  give  us 
an  unlimited  marliet.     IVaches  bear  three  years  in  five. 

In  Livingston,  one  gentleman  gathered' from  100  trees  1,000 
biishvis  of  apples,  worth  7 ^  cents  to  H  per  bushel ;  peaches  do 
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not  succeed  so  well ;  pears  grow  large  and  delicious ;  many  per- 
sons are  putting  out  vineyards,  but  the  business  is  yet  new.  In 
De  Kalb,  one  small  orchard  of  twenty-seven  trees,  set  nine  years, 
yielded  117  bushels  of  apples,  worth  75  cents  per  bushel;  peaches 
yield  about  once  in  three  or  four  years ;  pearls,  cherries,  ifeo.,  do 
well  Our  Pike  reporter  says  that  50,000  bushels  of  apples  arc 
annually  shipped  from  that  county.  In  Lincoln,  an  orchard  of 
1,200  trees,  fourteen  years  old,  yielded  $1,500  worth  of  apples 
last  year,  at  $3  per  barrel.     Our  5liller  County  reporter  says: — 

"  1  have  never  known  any  place  to  exceed  this  for  fniit.  Apples 
and  pears  receive  most  attention,  but  pears,  grapes,  and  all  the 
small  fruits  do  well.  I  have  one  apple-tree  (\\  inesap)  only  six 
years  old  from  the  seed,  which  last  season  yielded  one  oushel  of 
good,  well-grown  fruit ;  the  tree  is  three  inches  in  diameter.  A 
dwarf  pear-tree,  only  four  years  from  the  bud,  rij)ened  seventy 
pears  of  the  Seckel  variety.  Beat  that  anywhere  else,  and  let  us 
near  of  it." 

In  Cooper  County,  apples  rarely  fail,  and  our  correspondent 
says  that  ten  acres,  set  out  in  good  winter  varieties,  will  be  a 
fortune  to  a  young  man ;  he  can  set  forty  trees  to  the  acre,  which 
will  bear  in  about  five  years,  when  he  can  get  $5  per  tree  for  his 
fniit  standing,  $200  per  acre,  $2,000  for  his  orchard.  Our  Cole 
reporter  says : — 

"All  our  uplands,  ridges, and  hills  are  specially  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  peaches,  apples,  an<l  grapes.  We  have  already  varie- 
ties of  apples  which  are  a  sure  and  profitable  crop.  Early  peaches, 
except  chance  seedlinLTS,  are  still  on  trial;  the  Early  Crawford 
has  lulled  for  two  years  past  on  account  of  ice  in  ^Nlarch,  or  per- 
haps from  nctxlect.  Late  pcaolics  do  well.  Cherries,  pears,  plums, 
ifec,  grow  well.  One  pear  (^ircliard  of  several  thousand  trees  is  a 
failure,  either  from  an  unlucky  choice  of  varieties  or  from  want 
of  pro|)er  cultivation.  Grape  vines  do  exceedingly  Avell  in  soil 
which  was  at  flr5^t  tliouiTjht  sterile.  Strawberries  <xrow  lux- 
uriantlv." 

In  the  western  and  soutli western  portions  of  the  State,  fruit 
culture  promises  to  become  a  profitable  branch  of  farming  0|>era- 
tions,  a  number  of  counties  re]K)rting  tlie  setting  out  of  orchards 
of  ap])les  and  j)eaehes  on  an  extended  scale.  Our  La  Fayette 
reporter  writes  as  follows: — 

"  I  think  we  can  beat  the  world  in  fruit  culture.  We  export 
north  of  the  river  to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  to  all  the  Ter- 
ritories. Last  year  (180G)  the  crop  was  short,  but  still  enormous. 
From  all  the  data  at  hand,  I  sliould  estimate  the  crop  of  1867  at 
not  less  than  $.500,000, besides  home  consumption."' 

The  culture  of  the  grape  is  encouragingly  spoken  of  from  vari- 
ous quarters.     Our  Dade  reporter  says: — 

"  As  to  fruit,  our  soil  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  growth  of 


all  kinJa  of  fruit,  ospccially  tho  prapo,  apple,  4c.  The  grapo 
growM  here  iiiM>ntaiieou8ly  in  astonishing  <iuantities,  and  of  quality 
aliuoHt  ei|ual  to  the  im|>ortc<l  varietiox.  Your  eorrvupoittU-iit 
cuuhl  auy  day  iluriiig  thu  grape  svason  till  his  wiigon-bed  with 
gRijK-x  thnt  gruwHiioittaneously  on  the  brush-land  of  liia  prctniiiet, 
au<l  niijihl  repeat  it  for  many  daya." 

■left'crson  County: — 

Kruit  ia  our  snecialty,  iueluding  grapes,  apples,  ■J>caclie«,  pears, 
and  all  the  snialt  frnilx.  'Hie  grape-vine  growH  wild  all  thron;;h 
the  wihhIs,  the  fruit  hanging  fnmi  our  largest  forest-trees.  The 
vines  grc^  from  10  to  2U  feet  the  first  yeur,  an<]  bear  almost  a  full 
crop  the  second  year.  A  peaeh  bud  will  grow  an  ineh  in  diame- 
ter and  eight  feet  high  the  first  year  on  a  two-year-old  root.  Our 
soil,  etimate,  ami  elevation  eonibine  to  make  Jefferson  the  great 
fruit  and  wine  county  of  Missouri.  Our  grapes  and  Btrawberricfl 
are  10  or  12  days  in  advance  of  any  in  Uie  market.  Tlic  grapo 
and  apple  crops  never  fail ;  peaches  have  failed  but  once  m  33 
years,  vit,  in  IKCS,  IV'whes  yielding  $500  per  acre,  apples  1300, 
liears  tTSfi,  and  grapes  JfiOO  to  $1,000,  arc  conaidereil  average 
crop!!.  Tliere  are  3.50,000  fruit-trec!',  and  250,000  gra|)e-vines  now 
plauted  in  this  county,  willi  room  for  ten  times  the  number. 


Cini.i.ifoniE,  LivixiJsTO!*  Ciuntt,  Mo.,  July  27,  ISO 
Sir: — •     •     •     Wc  are  fully  alive  to  the  iinjKirtance  of  liri 


iuglK-fiin- 
Tlio  siK- 


the  emigrani  the  nclvjinluges  our  State  offers  him. 
loeial  indue(!nients  offireil  now  tr)  the  emigrant  to  our 
part  of  the  State,  are  the  numerous  railroads  now  oiK'uiiig  up,  our 
excellent  soil,  and  heulthy  climate.  I.anils  are  at  presi-nt  low, 
luit  rapidly  ailvaneing  in  |>riee,  espeei.illy  ujkiu  the  lineivof  railroad, 
whero  numerous  towns  an'  springing  up,  offering  the  emigrant  im- 
mediate einployment  and  remunerat  i  ve  w.iaes,  so  that  he  mav  phort- 
Iv  buy  land,  and  be  independent.  •  •  *  I  might  add  tliat  the 
r  Valli'y  is,  by  ciHrunou  consent,  considered  to  c 


the  rieliesi  and  most  i.rodiielive  lan.l  in  this  portion  of  the  great 
'illey.     The  riv.    •  '     "' 

"''^  ~WM."iiJlL\VRATIL 


Mississippi  Valley.     The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point,  at  mod- 
erately liigh  water. 


Uespectfullv,  etc., 
F.  11.  GoDOARi.,  Esq.,  Xew  York. 


JiGsttrfi.  Bkazell  a  Pebrv  write  from  Chillicothe,  July  28, 

♦     •     *     Our  beautiful  little  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  is  situ- 
ated iu  tho  heart  of  (iraud  Kiver  Valley,  which  contains  the  rich- 
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est  land  in  the  State.  ♦  *  ♦  Emigrants  are  coming  in  rapidly, 
and  we  are  growing  fast  in  wealth  and  population.  *  *  ♦  Im- 
proved farms,  2  or  3  miles  from  town,  are  worth  from  $30  to  $50 
per  acre;  unimproved,  ^15  to  $20.  Ten  miles  from  town,  im- 
proved, $20  to  $25;  unimproved,  $8  to  $12.  River  and  creek 
Dot  torn  lands  can  be  got  for  from  $5  to  $7.  Wheat  is  worth  per 
bushel,  $1.50 ;  oats,  30  cts. ;  corn,  50cts. ;  potatoes,  $1 ;  buttt»r,  25 
cts. ;  beef,  alive,  4  J  to  5  cts.  ;  pork,  gross,  about  the  same  ;  beans, 
$6;  rye,  80  cts.;  apples  and  peaches  75  cts.  to$l.  Good  work- 
horses and  mules,  $100  to  $125. 


From  Warrenton,  Warren  Co.,  July  28,  1868,  Mr.  P.  P. 
Stewart  writes  :- 

I  have  lived  in  this  county  37  years,  and  have  been  a  tiller  of 
the  soil.  *  *  *  Imprpved  farms  can  be  had  for  from  $10  to 
$30  per  acre.  *  *  *  'We  raise  all  the  grains,  tobacco,  fruit, 
<fec.  *  *  *  Farm  hands,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  wagon- 
makers,  masons,  coopers,  &c.,  are  the  kind  of  laborers  most  in 
demand  here.  *  *  *  'We  have  coal  in  abundance.  ♦  ♦  • 
There  are  no  Government  lands  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Our 
school  and  religious  advantages  are  excellent.  We  have  a  mixed 
population ;  many  Germans. 


From  Gentry  County^  July  30, 1868,  Mr.  Johnston  writes  : — 

*  *  *  liaw  lands,  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre,  according  to 
locality;  impn»ved,  from  $10  to  $20.  No  Government  lands. 
Wages  of  larniers,  -^1  to  -5^1.25  per  <lay,  $20  per  month.  Twenty 
years'  experience  of  this  country,  has  proved  to  me  that  it  is 
healthy. 


From  Ka7isas  City^  -^.ug.  11,  1868,  Messrs.  Thacher  & 
Webstkr  write :  — 

*  *  *  The  price  of  land,  immediately  about  the  city,  ranges 
from  $50  to  $500  per  acre,  owing  to  improvements  and  eligibility. 
This  includes  land  within  one  and  two  miles.  Unimproved  land  in 
Jackson  Co.,  Mo.  (this  County),  and  Johnson  Co.,  Kansas  (adjoin- 
ing), range  from  Ho  to  $;^0  per  acre.  Good  improved  fiinus  from 
$25  to  .^50  per  acre.  There  are  no  lands  near  this  point,  in  either 
Missouri  or  Kansas,  wliich  can  be  pre-empted.  Southern  Kansas 
is  tlie  nearest  point  where  any  Government  land  of  good  quality 
can  be  ]»re-('mpted.  Goo<l  bricklayers  get  from  $5  to  $5.50  per 
day  ;  carpenters  $3  to  $4  per  day ;  laborers  $2  and  $2.50  per  day. 


MISBOUBL  3dff 

Cora  wllaat  from  OOct&totl  per  bushel;  wfae&t,  $2  to  t2.I0  for 
winter  wheat.  We  have  a  good  market,  both  ciut  and  west  of 
us.  This  region  is s|iU'iididly  adapted  to  fruiL  We  liave  good, 
pultlic  K'hooTs,  aii<l  sonie  filicen  ehun-lies.  The  inducement  to 
emigrants  is,  the  best  land  in  the  world  at  a  fair  rate ;  the  bat 
climate  iu  the  world,  aud  soil  adapted  to  any  thing.  , 

Very  truly, 

THACllER  &  WEKTER 


Our  correspondent  at  St.  Charles  says  lands  are  worth  from 
#20  to  t^UO  ]KT  oere.    St.  Charles  Cu.  is  considered  the  best  wheat 
county  in  the  State.     Climate  good.     Plenty  of  coal  and  timber. 
IlarveMt  Ial>or  this  year  was  (2.50  to  $3.50  per  day  ;  last  year  aa  * 
high  as  t4  per  day. 

From  Zinn  Counti/,  August  17,  18CS,  Mr.  £.  J.  Cr&ndall 
writos: — 

•  •  *  *  The  jrreat  rush  of  settleni  to  Xorth  Missouri  this 
prt'Hent  peacon,  mi  greiitly  in  e.xecf.!!  of  that  of  any  former  year, 
IS  HO  marked  and  r.ipi<l,  and  characterized  by  so  mueh  intelli};encc, 
cnteqirixe,  and  vigor,  an  to  be  a  source  of  wonilerment  to  many. 

The  general  face  of  the  country  is  high  and  geutly  rolling  prai- 
rie, watert'd  by  numerous  streams  that  are  skirtol  with  a  variety 
of  timber.  The  l.irfter  streams  being  generally  bordered  by  more 
or  less  lK>ttom  or  grass  lands.  •  •  »  • 

One  man  in  this  eounly  h.is  just  finished  thrnshing  a  crop  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  which  averaged  him  nearly 
thirty-one  bushels  ]«r  acre  and  netted  him  here  over  two  dollars 
jH-r  bushel.  I  harvested  from  20  acres  of  new  ground,  from  first 
plowing,  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre,  or  over  5U0  bushels  from 
■20  acres,  all  winter  wheaL 


Mr.  Joseph  L.  Stetkss  writes  from  Coliljnita  .•— 

"     *     Our  soil  is  a  good  average  of  the  State,  abounds  in  fine 

fanus  and  orchards,  and  may  well  be  termed  the  Blue  Grass 

region  of  the  State. 

From  HuntsuUle,  Randolph  County,  July  30,  18C8,  Mr. 
W.  R  Sahitel  writes ; — 

•  •  Country  about  equally  divided  into  prairie  and  timber ; 
Boil,  clayey  loam,  and  very  fertile.    I*rice  of  improved  fiirms  tlO 
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to  $50  per  acre.  Farm  laborers  are  much  wanted  at  good  prices. 
Good  flouring  mills  are  much  needed.  Plenty  of  coaL  We  have 
much  blue  grass,  which  the  farmers  think  as  valuable  as  anitverage 
corn  crop. 

Mr.  James  W.  Overton  writes  from  FvUon^  Calloway 
County : — 

*  *  Soil  varies  in  quality  from  the  light  oak  ridge  soil  to  the 
rich  black  loam  of  the  Missouri  River  bottom.  Price  varies  from 
$2.50  to  $50  per  acre;  from  $10  to  $20  might,  I  think,  be  consid- 
ered an  average  for  good  improved  farms.  The  supply  of  labor 
is  nothing  like  equal  to  the  demand. 


Mr.  Bryan  writes  from  Moniteau  Coxmty ;. — 

There  is  no  Government  land  near  here  worth  entering.  "We 
have  good  lands  from  $2  to  $10  near  railroad.  Farms  much  im- 
proved range  higher. 

Messrs.  Rogers  &  Shaw  of  Princeton^  Mercer  County, 

^rite : — 

♦  ♦  Both  prairie  and  timber  land ;  soil,  black  loam ;  unim- 
proved, worth  $3  to  $15;  improved,  $10  to  $40.  Are  now  fifty 
miles  from  railroad,  but  shall  have  one  within  two  years. 


From  Messrs.  Smitii  &  Kxroin  of  the  Immigrant  Aid  AlSSO- 
ciation,  Kirkst^il/t^Jnly  20,  1808: — 

Count v  divcrsifiod  by  prairie  and  timber ;  abundance  of  running 
water.  Improved  land  is  worth  $5  to  $30  per  acre.  Unimproved, 
$2.50  to  $15 


From  our  Shelby  County  correspondent,  July  29,  1868  :— 

We  have  excellent  farming  lands:  price  for  20  miles  -ound. 
improved,  $20  to  $40;  unimproved,  $5  to  $15. 


From  Mr.  Low,  Caldwell  County,  J xx\j  28, 1868:— 

Our  soil  is  a  deep,  ricli,  black  loam,  which  is  in  itself  exceedingly 
rich  after  a  short  exposure.     Unimproved  lands  in  this  section 


are  worth  from  tC  to  t20 ;  in))>rov(Hl,  tSO  to  (50.  Labor  is  in 
good  (k-innn<l.  The  («?cp!f  in  tni!<  county  are  principally  of  East* 
em  origin,  and  of  courst'  schools  ami  churcbce  abound. 


Mr  Kinkeai*  writes  as  follows  from  Jacluon  County: — 
The  pric«  of  fanning  \mv\*,  improvements  included,  near 
Wentport  from  t30to*-2.00  [KTacre;  miimprovwl  landu  from  *10 
to  #1.25  per  u(Tc.  Xalurai  ]iroduetion  of  land,  lilue  grasB;  nub- 
soil,  red  flay  ;  timber  ami  jirairic,  pretty  well  liiviileii.  The  same 
description  extends  throughout  the  county,  except  in  price, 
which  varies  in  cheapness  as  you  go  fmm  WcBtnott  ami  Kansas 
City,  the  latter  ]>lacc  U'inf;  distant  from  the  lormcr  i\  miles, 
willi  good  macadamize<l  road  to  name. 

From  Pucijk,  Franklin  County,  Mr.  E.  Knodel  writes  i — 
•  *  North  of  the  Missouri  liiver,  all  St.  Ixiuis  County,  all 
above  Cole  County,  on  the  south  bank  of  Missouri  I  iiver,  m)rth  of 
Township  44,  and  along  tlie  Kaiis:Ls  line,  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
very  frooil  land;  in  some  pails,  superior  land,  and  can  be  taken 
aa  a  fine  fanning  count  rv.  In  general.  Tlie  other  part  of  the  State  is 
chietiv  hilly,  with  g.>.,d  binds  in  the  b.,it.>ms,  on  the  sIojk'S,  ami 
soniel'imes  fine  ta1>led;inds<>n  ihe  |..p  of  hills.  In  the  center  of  this 
part  there  isa  irreat  extent  of  prairie,  but  particularly  along  the 
Kansas  line,  and  in  Xorth  Miijsuuri,  aud  in  the  southwest. 


From  T^ii'-a^ter,  Scliujler  County,  July  30,  1868,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bakkr  writes: — 

Our  fanning  hinds  arc  mostly  prairie,  black  sandy  loam,  and 
veryfcrtile.  Fann  labor  scarce 'and  high.  Wo  need  a  tinnerand 
stove  man,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  carriage  man- 
ufactory, and  painters.     Price  of  land  from  ifj  to  *L*5  per  acre. 

Irouton,  Iron  County,  August  0,  186S,  Prom  this  jx)int 
Mr.  Franz  Dinger  writes:-'- 

*  •  •  Close  to  town,  Xo.  1  land  is  worth  from  #25  to  tl.25 ;  two 
to  three  miles  otf  giHid  laud  from  #10  to  825  jier  sicrc,  aud  second 
chLss  land  from  *ir>  to  %-l'i  per  acre;  wild  land  entered  from  *l  to 
tlO  |rt'r  acre.  There  is  not  much  good  land  in  this  county  that 
is  not  alrea<ly  taken  up.  Corn,  wheal,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  are  the 
general  products.  It  is  Ihe  best  country  for  fruit  culture  and 
wine-raising-  also  the  hilly  lands  are  well  adapted  for  sheep- 
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raising;  in  this  county  lie  the  celebrated  Pilot  Knob  Hill  iron 
banks  ;  there  are  fine  prospects  of  lead  in  this  county.  Near  by 
are  the  rich  Iron  Mountain  iron  banks,  as  also  in  Madison  County, 
joining  the  celebrated  lead  mines,  called  Mine  La  Motte.  In  the 
southern  part  of  this  county  are  found  rich  iron  banks,  also,  pros- 
pects of  copper  and  tin.  Near  by,  within  twelve  miles,  are  the 
rich  lately  discovered  tin  mines.  Climate  mild  and  very  healthy. 
Coal  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered  in  this  county  or  close 
vicinity.  The  termmus  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  is  one 
mile  north  of  us.  Public  schools  in  every  district,  and  the  county 
is  well  supplied  witli  fine  churches.  The  price  of  common  labor 
is  from  $1.50  per  day  to  $2.50  in  the  iron  works;  carpenters 
from  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  day.  Wages  are  generally  good.  There 
is  not  very  much  rich  land  in  this  county,  but  the  uplands  are  very 
good,  and  well  adapted  for  fruit-growinoj.  The  mmeral  resources 
are  great.  The  country  south  oi*  us  in  this  State  is  not  very  much 
populated,  owing  to  the  war,  but  is  now  rapidly  filling  up.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  southeast  Missouri  has  been  much  neglected,  and 
will  yet  prove  to  be  the  richest  part  of  the  State.  Of  the  older 
inhabitants,  a  small  proportion  are  emigrants  from  Tennessee,  but 
the  largest  portion  are  Germans,  and  many  from  the  Eastern  States. 
Wool-jjrowing  here  will  ])ay  well.  The  contemplated  extension 
of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  will  go  through  this  county  soatb. 

From  St  Joseph,  Buchanan  County,  July  28,  1868,  Mr. 
Thomas  IIaebine  ^vrites: — 

*  *  This  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  State,  and  now 
contains  25,000  inhabitants.  No  city  in  the  West  has  been  more 
prosperous  since  tlie  war,  and  none  oUbrs  greater  inducements  to  the 
emigrant.  Tlie  laborer  and  mechanic  are  in  i^reat  demand.  We 
also  especially  want  paper  mills,  agricultural  implements,  waijon 
manufacturers,  oil  mills,  and  match  factories.  *  ♦  ♦  \Vq 
have  among  us  the  best  public  schools  in  the  country,  open  ten 
months  in  thevear.  *  *  Potatoes  brins:  at  retail  70  to  80  cents 
per  bushel ;  butter,  25  cents  per  lb. ;  cheese,  15  cents ;  eggs,  20  cents 
per  doz.en ;  fish,  fresh,  15  cents  per  lb. ;  beef,  10  to  15  cents;  mut- 
ton, 10  to  12  cents;  pork  and  veal,  12  cents.  *  *  Soil,  a  deep 
black  loam,  and  very  fertile.  Face  of  country  diversified  and 
rolling ;  unimproved  land  varies  in  price,  from  $15  to  $40  per 
acre;  improved  $20  to  $50.  *  *  No  farmer,  with  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  can  make  a  better  investment  than  here  in 
Buchanan  County.  ♦*♦♦♦♦«.♦ 


WISCONSIN. 

It  was  the  orig^iDal  intention  of  the  compiler  of  this  work 
to  treat  only  of  the  Southern  Statee,  and  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories 1>'ing  beyond  the  Misai&uppi  River;  hut  the  large 
amouut  of  public  land  that  may  yet  be  secared,  and  the  many 
advantages  offered  the  emigrant  in  some  of  the  Northern  States 
to  the  east  of  the  great  river,  hare  induced  the  belief  that  a 
hook  of  this  kind  would  he  iiicompleto  imlei*  its  6ca\ie  was 
cntai^^l  to  include,  at  least,  the  attractive  States  of  AViM.-on- 
sin,  ^lichignn.and  Illinois.  Tlie  emigrant  may  conclude,  niwii 
invetitignlion,  that  in  tTussIng  th«  Misi-i^ippi,  he  might  "go 
farther  und  fare  worse." 

Wisconsin  was  organized  ns  a  Territory  in  lS.1fi,  and  admit- 
ted as  a  State  in  1S4S.  iu  ].opulutiun,  in  ISflO,  waa  TTfl.SSl, 
which  ha<i  iiicreasinl  to  more  tliun  a  niillinn  at  the  present  time. 
The  greutciit  projiurtion  of  tlic  tiircign-boni  iiihatiitiuita  are 
from  (lerniany  ami  Scandinaviii,  nr  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Swiilcn.  and  Norway.  Tlic  State  lies  between  T>ake  Michigan 
and  the  Miti»issi|>]ii  River,  and  extends  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
iioii>  cm  the  south,  to  Lake  Superior  on  the  north. 

Wisconsin  has  an  area  of  53,i>iJ+  wpiare  miles,  or  34,511,300 
acrt's',  of  which  ubuut  10,Oi)0,uOO  acres  are  yet  unsold,  and  ojKjn 
to  the  settler. 

There  are  no  mtmntninf,  or  even  high  hills  in  Wisconsin. 
Its  whole  Biirfiu-o  is  a  \u.<t  rolling  phiin,  elevated  from  &00  to 
l,jiH>  feet  above  the  ocean,  slojiing  down  to  the  lakes,  or  to  the 
streams  wiiich  drain  it.  At  Portage  City,  the  Wisconsin  Riv- 
er, emptying  into  the  Mississi]>pi,  and  the  Fox  River,  flowing 
into  (ireen  Bay,  approach  so  nearly,  that  their  waters  com- 
mingle.    They  are  joined  by  a  short  cnnal. 

Tlic  surface  of  Lake  Michigan  is  lower  than  any  portion  of 
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the  State,  being  578  feet  above  the  sea;  ami  the  numei 
streame  whk-h  flow  into  it  arc  so  abrupt  in  Uielr  deeceni, 
60  fall  of  rapids  as  to  render  tljeni  niinavif^able ;  but  they  prfr^ 
Bent  admirable  fatilities  for  mannfacturing.  TIio  di«ceiil  oti 
Fox  Itiver  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  Green  Bay,  is  170  fee 
affording  a  siico«8eion  of  the  most  valuable  water-powers  in  thsil 
West.  The  Mississippi  River  flows  for  200  miles  along  t 
western  border  of  the  State,  and  streams  innumerable,  I 
large  and  small,  water  nearly  itswhote  surface,  and  beautifuQ 
diversify  its  scenery.  The  State  possesses  many  charactei 
ties  in  common  with  Minnesota,  which  forms  the  larger  jxa^ 
tion  of  its  western  boundary. 

Like  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  abounds  in  lakes,  eepeciallj  m 
its  central  and  northern  portions.     They  are  most  numcrouc  j 
around  the  sources  of  tlie  St,  Croix  and  Chippewa  rivers. 
tUis  region  the  surface  is  studded  with  tUem.     They  arc  t 
one  to  twenty  miles  In  extent,  and  form,  in  their  pictareaqw 
lovelinese,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  attractive  featares  c 
the  State.    They  also  contribute  to  render  portions  of  the  Stat^ 
a  paradise  for  ihe  fisherman  and  the  hunter,  their  deep  and  j 
lucid  waters  being  tilled  with  trout,  pickerel,  perch,  &c,  atM 
at  some  seasons  uf  the  year,  almost  literally  covered  with  f 
and   ducks   of  great   variety,   and   other  water-fowl,  which 
Bubfiist  upon  a  kind  of  wild  rice  that  grows  abundantly  in  the 
shallow  waters. 

The  climate  of  Wisconsin  is  cold,  but  agreeable.  The  0 
ern  tier  of  counties  is  considerably  moderated,  Ixith  in  ttM 
cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  by  the  waters  of  I  " 
Michigan.  It  is  stated  that  the  average  temperature  apan  ttq 
shores  is  six  and  a  half  degrees  Fahrenheit,  warmer  than  at  c 
responding  points  on  the  Mississippi,  The  southern  portion  o 
Lake  Michigan  never  freezes  over  in  winter,  but  is  fille<l  witl 
vast  fields  of  drifting  ice,  which  impede  navigation.  The  I 
bor  of  Milwaukee  rarely  remains  closed  more  tlian  aboot  tlin 
months  of  the  year.  Frosts  in  the  northern  part  of  tho  SU 
are  always  preceded  hy  snow,  which  covers  vegetation,  i 
preserves  it  from  injury.    In  the  southern  section,  somfs  wifl 
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tere  pass  with  very  little  snow,  bnt  it  froqncntly  covers  the 
groiin<l  to  (lie  ilcjith  of  12  to  IS  inches,  cs]>eoially  in  the  inte- 
rior, in  districts  remote  from  tlielalve. 

There  is  a  certain  dryness  about  the  air  of  Wieconein,  which 
•leo  eliarai.-teriz<.>8  MinncHnta,  This  fact  contrilmtes  to  render 
it,  in  common  witli  that  State,  one  of  tlic  healthiest  portions 
of  the  United  States.  Tlic  winters  are  severe,  and  linger  along 
well  into  spring.  The  summers  are  short,  hut  intenwly  warm, 
and  the  Iieat  quickly  aecelcrates  tlic  growth  of  vegetation. 
Autumn  is  the  jileasantest  senran  here,  as  it  is  in  a  large  |)or- 
tion  of  tlie  1,'nited  States.  This  season  is  market!  in  Wiscon- 
sin by  a  long  Ruoccssion  of  mild  and  delightful  days. 

"  Nearly  all  tlie  northern  half  of  the  State  alwunda  in  pine, 
balsam,  iiemlock,  and  other  cone-bearing  evergreen  tree.*,  of 
which  the  wliitc  pine,  usnally  towering  far  above  the  other 
trees  of  the  forest,  is  tlic  most  eominon.  Tlie  grout  pniiries 
of  Illinois  extend  into  several  of  the  woutlicm  countiis  <if  Wis- 
consin, l>etween  which  and  the  heiivily  tiinhcn^'d  district:*,  there 
is  a  region  of  "[K'nlngs  in  whicli  the  Imr  u;ik  chictly  almunds. 
A  line  drawn  from  Racine,  on  the  eastern  shore  ff  Lake  Mich- 
igan, in  a  northwest  direction,  will  mark  the  hoiindariort  be- 
tween the  o]ienings  and  the  heavily  timhert-*!  lands.  The  red 
oak  ii  the  only  i^pecics  of  oak  that  extends  as  far  north  as  the 
shores  of  Lake  6n])erior." 

I'ine  lnnil>er  is  annually  exiwrted  in  immense  quantities  from 
the  northern  part  of  AVieconsin.  It  has  been  chiefly  obtained 
from  Ashland  County,  wliich  t:M>rdcre  on  Lake  Superior.  This 
county  has  the  grentest  elevation  of  any  portion  of  the  State, 
and  is  the  least  Bctlled  and  improved.  It  is  almost  one  dense 
pine  furest,  alternating  with  lakes. 

Wisconsin  is  also  rich  in  minerals.  Lead  is  the  most  im- 
portant product  under  this  head.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  in  Grant,  Lafayette,  and  Iowa 
counliee  ;  its  ores  in  these  localities  being  very  rich  and  abun- 
dant. Vast  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  Dodge  County, 
Sank  County,  Jackson  County,  and  in  Ashland  County,  near 
Lake  Superior.     Copper,  both  native  and  in  the  ore,  and 
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Zinc,  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Lime- 
stone also  occurs,  and  beds  of  peat  and  marl  are  found  in  the 
marshes. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hunt,  in  his  Gazetteer  of  Wisconsin,  published 
in  1853,  says: — 

The  natural  feature  peculiar  to  Wisconsin  is  the  uniformity  of 
its  elevation,  and  shape  of  its  surface,  which  is  neither  mouutain- 
ous,  hilly,  nor  Hat,  but  gently  undulating.  The  country  west  of 
Sugar  River  and  south  of  the  Wisconsin  is  somewhat  broken, 
principally  by  the  dividing  ridge  upon  which  the  road  from  Madi- 
son to  Prairie  du  Chien  passes.  In  this  section,  known  as  the 
Mines,  are  several  peculiar  elevations  called  Mounds.  West  of 
the  Wisconsin  River  is  a  rancje  of  hiijh  hills,  beincr  the  only  eleva- 
tions  in  the  State  either  deserving  or  assuming  the  dignity  of 
mountains.  The  southeastern  portion  of  the  State  is  marked  by 
ravines  at  the  streams,  but  little  depressed  below  the  surrounding 
level.  Its  prominent  features  are  the  prairie,  destitute  of  tree  or 
shrub,  covered  only  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  interspersed 
w^ith  flowers  of  every  hue ;  the  oak  opening,  the  lake,  the  wood- 
land on  the  border  of  streams,  and  the  natural  meadow.  Pro- 
ceeding north,  to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  and  Green  Bay, 
the  timber  increases,  and  the  soil  gradually  changes  from  the 
vegetable  mold  of  the  prairie  to  a  sandy  loam.  The  surface  also 
becomes  somewhat  depressed  and  uneven,  diversified  with  tim- 
ber, rolling  ])rairie,  larire  marshes  and  extensive  swamps,  having 
an  abundant  irrowth  of  cranberries  and  wild  rice.  Still,  north 
and  west  the  surlaco  becomes  more  uneven,  and  the  streams  rapid, 
aftbrding  an  abundance  of  water-power  for  the  manufaeture  of 
lumber  from  the  immense  forests  of  evergreen,  scarcely  surpassed 
on  the  Western  Continent. 

The  soil  of  the  ])raine  consists  of  a  dark  brown  vegetable  mold, 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  dej>th,  verv  mellow,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  stone  or  gravel,  and  for  fertihty  and  agricultural  properties 
can  not  be  surpassed.  The  subsoil  is  a  clayish  loam,  similar  to 
the  soil  of  the  timbered  lands,  ami  is  also  suitable  for  cultivation. 
The  soil  of  the  timbered  land  is  less  rich  than  the  prairie,  not  so 
dee]),  an<l  contains  less  carbonate  of  lime,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  from  20  to  40  per 
cent.  The  mining  region,  unlike  that  of  anv  other  mineral  dis- 
trict, promises  a  liberal  reward  as  well  to  the  farmer  as  to  the 
miner.  The  soil  of  the  everixreen  district. is  mostlv  sandv,  and 
not  so  rich  as  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
well  a<lai>ted  to  agriculture  an<l  grazing.  The  prairies  of  Wis- 
consin are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  other  States,  and  are  so 
skirted  and  belted  by  timber  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  im- 
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moiliatc  nml  profilnhlc  ocoupation.  Tlic  openinffg,  which  com- 
priw  a  lar^io  portion  of  the  fincxt  land  of  the  State,  owe  their 

tircM-rit  cniiililioit  to  tlii'  nctloii  of  the  niiiiiml  fin-n,  whicli  liuvo 
;('|rt  iiixK-r  iitl  otluT  fon-st  f;n»wth,  cxiviit  thosi-  vnrii-ticn  of  oak 
whi<-h  I'an  withHlnml  tlio  Nwcrp  of  thnt  clument.  Tliijt  aiiiiiinl 
htiniiii<;  of  nil  i-xiilHrani  (iniwtli  of  prsisscn  .nml  of  nnili-rbruf^h 
has  \n-vn  n'hliiif:,  [«-rhn|H  I'lr  :i<ri's,  tn  tlu-  jH-'Mlnctivc  jvoworof  the 
soil,  atiii  pn-narini;  it  fur  tlii'  iilowKliarc.  It  is  the  gn-at  fact, 
nature  ha»  thim  ''■cl.'an'l  up''  Wi^emisin  to  (he  han>l  of  the 
fettltT,  nn<l  etirii'hi'it  it  hy  yeurlv  liiiniiniis,  ari<l  hits  at  t)ie  same 
time  h'rt  Hiiflleieiit  liiiilHT  (ill  Iht'  grcmii.l'for  finee  ami  fire-woo<l, 
that  explains^  in  a  frnal  measnrc,  the  eapaeity  it  has  exhihitetl, 
ftn<l  ix  now  exhiliitini;,  for  nijilil  tielth'nieiit  am)  early  maturity. 
There  i!«  another  fiiet  imjHirtant  to  bo  noted  in  thi:(  eonneetion. 
The  low  level  prairie,  or  naliiral  meailow,  of  moileratc  extent,  in 
Ko  p'lierally  iliMrihiitt'il  over  th<-  faee  of  the  country,  that  the 
settler  on  a  fine  set'lion  of  arniile  laixi  finil:<  on  liis  own  farm,  or 
in  hiM  immeil'iate  nei^hhorhooct,  a1iiui<iaiit  paMt  nraiie  for  bis  sioek  in 
summer  on  the  ojH-n  rani;e,  ami  hnv  for  the  winter  for  ihi'  ciittini^ 
—the  iHiunly  of  nature  supplying 'h^^^  neeil  in  this  lielialf  till  thu 
ciiltivatLil  jjrawtes  niav  he  introiiuced  and  become  suffiL-ieiit  for 


Coniitii^siunor  Wh.hon.  in  tiic  last  published  Report  of  the 
Oeneral  I^iid  <!)Hiee,  nays  of  AViflonii«ii : — 

Tlio  ix'il  in  llie  sniiihem  part  iw  n-markahlv  pro<liietivo,  and 
*ven  in  the  mineral  reiiiim'i  of  the  norlhwwt  it  is  well  aih<]>ted  to 
praHng.  In  llie  eimniry  lyini;  upon  Lake  S«|nTior,  the  overlyiiifj 
•lepofiti*  of  di-irt  and  limvlihrx,  ami  the  pn-senei'  of  Dwamps  and 
marnh,  limit  the  ai;nenllnr:il  eliaraeter  of  the  soil. 

•  •  Wiseoiisin  is  less  liable  than  other  new  jdaees  to  tho 
diseases  incident  to  new  sittli  menls,  and  comi>art'S  favorably,  as 
to  •i:dubrily,  with  other  States,  owing  to  the  openness  of  the 

.\';i!iiTi.TviiAr. — Tlie  acrienltnral  statistics  of  t!ie  Stale  indi- 
cate extraordinary  wealth  in  prodiietion  and  iiiiaiiiy  in  wheat, 
rve,  maize,  oats,  barlev,  hav,  elover,  grassi-s,  hops,  tlax,  and  iiota- 
X'oi--'.  Tot.aee..  is  enltiVated  ijnile  sneeessfiilly.  while  the  yiel.)  of 
the  dairies  in  bntter  and  eheesc,  and  of  the  vintage,  is  abundant, 
an  alw)  of  maple-snsar,  nmlasses,  sorghum,  honey,  and  wax ;  the 
pnHinets  of  the  orelianl  and  market  gardening  retiiniing  largo 
rewards  to  the  agrienlturii't.  Tho  aggregate  results  in  I8U0 
reached  in  value  upwanl  of  thirty-six  and  a  third  million  of 
dollars,  being  an  enormous  increase  in  perceDtage  over  previous 
dec-en  uiAl  returnB, 
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Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  establishments  in  1860 
numbered  3,00  4,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $15,831,581. 

Tlie  vahie  of  the  raw  material  absorbed  and  cost  of  production 
equaled  821,400,042,  the  total  product  having  reached  $27,849,467, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $0,403,425,  or  upward  of  40  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  invested. 

The  necessities  of  a  new  country  still  limit  the  range  of  these 
establishments  to  the  production  of  articles  for  common  use,  or  in 
preparing  tlie  original  products  for  the  more  elaborate  processes 
of  art  elsewhere ;  yet  the  tendency  to  introduce  higher  oranches 
of  manufacturing  industry  becomes  more  evident  as  the  resources 
of  the  State  are  developed. 

The  facilities  for  propelling  machinery  found  in  the  various 
water-courses  of  Wisconsin,  invite  large  investments  of  labor  and 
capital  in  the  extension  of  manufacturing  enterprise. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  varied  and 
valuable.  Tlie  lead  region  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  extends  over  an 
area  of  2,140  square  miles  in  Wisconsin,  which  compares  with  the 
other  j)ortions  ni  the  abundance  and  richness  of  the  ores.  In  1 863 
there  were  848,025  pounds  of  lead  received  at  Milwaukee.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Railroad  will  raise  the  aggre- 
gate to  2,500,000  pounds.     It  is  mingled  with  copper  and  zinc  ores. 

The  iron  region  of  Lake  Superior  presents  witnin  the  limits  of 
this  State  abundant  deposits  .of  great  richness.  Magnetic  iron, 
plumbago,  and  the  non-metallic  eailhs  abound.  Copper  deposits' 
have  also  been  developed,  but  as  yet  have  only  been  workea  to  a 
limited  extent.  Beautiful  marbles,  susceptible  of  elaborate  work- 
ing, exist. 

The  niiiKa.'il  productions  are  rapidly  opening  a  very  invitins^ 
field  for  capital  and  industry,  promising  an  immense  addition  to 
the  resources  of  this  ener<xetic  younc:  State. 

Miscellaneous. — Its  railroad  interests  are  assuming  macrnifi- 
cent  proportions. 

In  1800  tluTc  were  completed  and  in  full  operation  1,731  miles, 
representing  a  capital  of  ^14,000,400. 

A  canal  is  proj^osed,  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
with  the  lakes,  through  tlie  medium  of  liock  Kiver  and  Lakes 
Iloricon  and  Winnebago,  which  is  to  have  the  full  capacity  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Canal,  with  another  route  by  way  of  Fox- 
and  Wisconsin  rivei*s,  these  canal  routes  having  been  surveyed  by 
competent  engineers,  and  j)ronounced  entirely  practicable. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  handsomely  located  on  an 
isthmus  between  Lakes  ^lendota  and  Monona,  its  situation  being 
the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  of  any  of  our  western  capitals. 
The  city  is  well  built,  contains  the  State  buildings,  the  State  L'ni- 
versity,newsj»aper  establishments,  banks,  churches,  iron  founderies, 
a  woolen  factory,  and  steam  mills. 
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Itfl  popolation  in  1669  was  10,000.  Tlic  charming  sconcry 
around,  salii)>rioiiH  atmoK|)hfr<',  IiunIiicms  advuntagoM,  niid  ciluca- 
tiotinl  intvn-Hti)  will  cuiitii-  it  to  be  a  lai^c  am)  floimnliiiig  city. 

Milwaukee,  at  tlic  moiilh  of  Hic  SlilwaHkctt  Kivur,  antTnevfiity* 
five  mili-H,  by  lake  coast,  above  C'hieago,  is  a  fine,  tliriviiig  citv, 
anil  a  pniininfrtt  railroail  center  in  t)ic>  Northwest.  Milwaukee's 
cnmincix.-ial  and  maniiracturing  imimrtancc  are  annually  increasing 
with  extraordinary'  ra|iidity.  It  is  (.iiiii'cially  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  sujH'rior  artioU-  callLH)  Milwaukee  brick,  which 
ia  larjjfly  cx]>orted  to  diffen-nt  parts  of  the  Union. 

It  IS  the  grcatcHt 7>r}m'/ry  wheat  market  in  the  world.  In  1862 
the  receiitts  of  wheat,  and  of  flour  reduced  to  wheat,  were  nearly 
18j000,000  of  bushels. 

The  other  centals  were  shi|)])cd  in  less  quantities,  but  showinff 
astonishing  aggregates.  The  elevators  and  warehouses  of  Mil- 
waukee have  a  capacity  to  Bti)re  al>ou(  S,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 
The  tonnage  owned  at  this  [wrt  in  IHU.t  was  31, "80.  Lines  of 
steamers  cross  the  lake  and  communicate  with  the  Detroit  and 
Uilwankec  Hail  road. 

Tlie  extenoivf  water-power  of  Milwaukee  Kiver  affbnis  siilcn- 
did  facilities  Tor  manufacturing,  and  is  in  jiroccss  of  rapid  de- 
velopment. 

There  are  in  the  city,  churches  of  superior  architcctiire,  and 

Snblic  schools  embracing  a  lai^e  nwmlH-r  of  dcparlnients,  the 
lilwaukoe  Female  College,  and  nevcral  acailetnies  affoniiiig  facili- 
ties for  the  higher  ctements  ofedtication. 

Tlie  cTty  contains  banks,  daily  and  wi<kly  ncwspa^iers,  orphan 
asylums,  and  hosjiilals;  its  jiojiulation  in  1807  havnig  reached 
75,000,  with  stea<ly  nitc  of  increase. 

Among  the  prominent  towns  of  the  Slate  arc  Ileloit,  on  Itock 
Uiver,  (.'olunibus,  Dodgeville,  Fond  dii  Lac,  Green  ISay,  Portage, 
Prairie  du  Chicn,  Janesville,  an.l  La  tVosso. 

The  linanc<.'3  of  Wisconsin  are  in  fine  cimilition,  the  govcnimcnt 
economically  administered,  the  burden  of  State  taxation  exceed- 
ineh'  light. 

Ttie  educational  interests,  amply  endowed  an<l  prosecuted  with 
energy  and  intelligence,  must  result  in  important  benefits  to  the 
rising  generation. 

The  fulluwiiig,  relative  to  the  price  of  unimproved  lands  in 
Wisconsin,  Ac,  waa  collated  by  J,  R.  DotwK,  Esq.,  statistician 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  pub- 
lished in  April  of  the  present  year,  in  the  monthly  report  of 
that  Department : — 

IxrREASK  IN  THE  Valck  OF  Lako  fiiycE  1860. — On  the  basis 
of  the  county  returns  received  from  Wisconsin,  the  average  in- 
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crease  of  tlie  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  State  since  1860,  may  be 
estimated  at  from  45  to  50  per  cent.,  but  one  county  reporting 
"no  advance"  since  that  date.  Sauk  County,  the  great  hop  dis- 
trict, sliows  the  largest  increase,  our  reporter  stating  that  lands 
averaging  $6  per  acre  in  1 860,  are  now  held  at  $35  per  acre,  an 
advance  of  nearly  500  per  cent.  Calumet,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Winnebago  Lake,  reports  an  increase  of  150  per  cent. ;  Chippe- 
wa and  ^larathon,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  La  Crosse,  in 
the  western,  and  Green  Lake  in  the  central  part,  100  per  cent. ; 
Pierce,  Trempeleau,  GO  per  cent. ;  Clark,  Buffalo,  Jackson,  Wash- 
ington, Brown,  Outagamie,  50  per  cent. ;  Ozaukee,  40  per  cent. ; 
Vernon,  Lafayette,  liock,  Walworth,  Fond  du  Lac,  30  to  35  per 
cent. ;  ^lonroe,  Richland,  Crawford,  Green,  Racine,  Portage,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Marquette,  20  to  25  per  cent. ;  Kenosha,  15  per  cent. ; 
Winnebago,  10  per  cent.,  and  bt.  Croix,  5  per  cent ;  Douglas 
alone  reporting  "  no  change." 

Price  of  Uximproved  Land. — The  value  of  the  wild  or  unim- 
proved land  in  the  State  is  variously  returned  from  the  several 
counties,  running  from  75  cents  up  to  $50  per  acre.  In  Sank 
County  the  average  is  fixed  at  $4.50  per  acre ;  mostly  broken, 
stony,  and  barren,  covered  with  stunted  jack  oaks,  but  capable  of 
growing  light  crops  of  hops,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  in 
choice  selections,  some  of  the  hardy  fruits.  Columbia,  $8  per 
acre;  but  little  in  tlie  county,  quality  fair;  mostly  openings, 
sandy,  with  clay  subsoil.  Marquette,  $2.50  ;  chiefly  good  for  pas- 
ture. Green  Lake,  $10 ;  mostly  timber-land  and  marsh.  Portage, 
$2  to  6^10;  embracing  all  grades,  from  noli  alluvial  bottom  to  high 
mountain  range.  Outagamie,  $15  ;  soil,  mostly  black  loam,  with 
a  substratum  of  stiff  tcmI  clay,  ca])able  of  producing  all  farm  crops 
usually  rais(Ml  in  that  latitude.  Calumet,  ^20  to  $25  ;  forest,  hilly  ; 
soil  very  fiTtilo.  Door,  ^3;  limestone  land.  Brown,  $1.25  to 
$r)0  ;  two  general  qnalities — red  clay  and  black  muck;  the  former 
retentive  of  manure,  but  inclined  to  bake  ;  the  latter,  when  well- 
draine<l,  very  productive  for  ten  years  without  manure.  Fond  da 
Lac,  810  to  $^50,  according  to  caj)acity  for  natural  hav,  or  burden 
of  timber.  Washington,  830 ;  all  timber,  good  soil.  Ozaukee, 
$50;  timber.  Racine,  8l0  ;  about  30  per  cent,  timber,  10  |K»r 
cent,  prairie,  and  00  ])cr  cent,  marsh;  the  latter  containing  larije 
quantities  of  j)eat.  Cirecn,  8l5;  prairie,  second-rate  quality.  Ca- 
fayette,  810  to  $20;  the  former  for  barrens,  oak  openings,  or 
brush  lands;  m^ich  injured  by  drought,  and  soil  soon  exhaustetL 
Crawf<>r<l,  85 ;  rough  and  broken,  good  for  grazing,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  itc.  l^ichland,  83.50;  rich,  black  muck,  founded  on 
clay  and  hard-pan  ;  deep  soil,  timber  land.  Vernon,  $3  ;  soil  very 
rich.  ]\fonroe,  83;  bluff  land,  good  soil,  well  timbered;  valley 
land,  sandy  soil ;  oak  and  ])ine  timber.  Jackson,  $2  to  #10 ;  on 
the  east  side  of  Black  River  the  soil  is  sand,  sand-loam,  and  ex- 
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innxtlr  oak  Iniiil  niiil  o|)oiniiLri:,  And  HinnU  prairies  and  vallcvs. 
Trfni|K'Ieau,  •" ;  suiiud  to  ;rriizi«ir,  wlicat  nn<l  corn.  Buffalo,  #4, 
I'iortc,  prairii.'  and  oak  op<'uini:M  in  goi>d  locations,  tH;  lianl  wood 
tinilHT.^l;  [linCj^lO.  St.  Croix,  #7;  moHtly pmirie ;  tliR'c-fuurllii 
first  cjuality  soil;  oni-twi-nliptli  liiiit«T,  Clark,?:!  to  $S;  hard  wood 
mil  good  for  all  wniali  grains.     Jfaratlu)n,t4  for  prairie; 


*10  to  iaft  for  pini-  land.  Chii)iM;wa,  H.!,'Iil  iirairic,  M;  Iwavf  soil 
jj  to  tS;  timtwr,  liard  wood,  f :t ;  pine,  *5;  the  county  about 
(finally  divided  Wtwcon  prairiv  niid  tinillcr.  Douglao,  $1.25; 
...:•).:..  i: :•..  ..^i i • :i i..  *.i  c.i .  w: '    ;;.....  i i^ 


witliin  limits  of  laud-grant  nkilro:ids,?-2. 50;  Wiwonsin  State  lands, 
T.'i  (■cnt"  to  tl.L'5.  A  iiumlii'r  of  counties  rijiort  no  lands  under 
tliis  head,  except  ihoxc  includcil  in  farmii,  and  not  in  the  market 
u  wild  lands. 

TiunEi:. — Wisconsin  possesses  abundant  timbi'r  resources,  and 
an  immense  ]umb«'ring  I>U!tineM  is  carried  on  in  manv  of  the 
Dorthem  and  western  counties,  llu-  pineries  ofMaratlion,  Cfiippcwa, 
Clark,  Wootl,  St,  Croix,  and  mlier  cimntics,  funiisliing  many  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  logs  and  luinlMr  annually.  Our  Clark  corr('si>ond- 
cnt  claims  that  I00,0in),0i)i)  firl  of  pi'no  timlKT  is  cut  eaeli  year 
in  that  county  alone  ;  wliile  in  Jloriroe,  ;IO,0"0.000  fti-t  is  annually 
cut  into  lumUi'r  I>v  ah»\H  twenty  mills.  Hard  wood  timlwr  also 
.iltowmls  in  all  parts  of  tlie  St:ite,.an<l  there  are  few  c.unlies  with- 
out sufficient  wood  for  local  uses.  Tl«-  lutnU'ring  l-usiuess  is  a 
source  of  great  jirotilto  (hose  engaged  i[i  it,  anil  in  IJrown  County, 
l»arties  Imast  ofcutting  enough  white  pine  logs  from  eighty  acres 
to  net  »l,-200to  Jl,.500. 

MiN'ERAt.i,  <tc. — Of  minerals,  copper  is  found  in  Douglas, 
Chippewa,  Uieliland,  E.afavelte,  Outai;amie,  ami  other  coufities; 
iron  in  Chipj.ewa,  .lackson,  Iticlilan.i,  Fond  dn  Lac,  Sauk,  Ac; 
limestone  in  Richland,  lio.k,  l-\.n.l  du  t^ic,  Itrown ;  lea.l  and  7.inc, 
in  Grant,  Iowa,  and  Lafavette;  marl  and  pe.it,  in  Walworth, 
H.-u'ine,  and  several  other' lo.-alitics;  MarUle  in  Uichland,  and 
gninite  in  Fond  du  T.;ic.  In  Douglas  there  arc  two  veins  of 
cipiH-r,  a^  far  ai"  knowii,  nitniin!;  throni^h  the  county,  evidently 
the  same  description  of  roek  as  is  f.uind  in  the  upper  ]H-ninsula  of 
Michigan.  There  ari'  two  mincf  in  operalion  near  Superior.  In 
Outagamie,  not  much  has  l.een  done  in  developing  tht'  minerals, 
liut  some  few  sjiecimens  of  pure  copjier,  weii;hing  from  one  to 
five    pounds,  have    been    found.     Our   Lafayette    correspondcut 

"  Our  county  is  rich  in  minerals.  Lead,  copper,  and  rinc  abound. 
The  great  le.ii!  mines  of  the  State  are  j)rincipally  within  this 
county,  and  their  development  is  constant  and  highly  remimera- 
tive  in  most  instances.  Many  individuals  engaged  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  mineral  resources  have  realized  as  high  as  9 100,000 
in  a  season." 
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Peat  has  been  worked  to  considerable  extent  in  several  counties. 
In  Racine  efforts  have  been  making  the  past  season  to  utilize 
these  peat  beds  for  fuel,  and  with  success,  as  in  that  locality  wood 
is  scarce  and  correspondingly  high.  About  500  tons  of  the 
former  have  been  manufactured  and  sold  at  $5  per  ton,  wood 
selling  at  i7  per  cord.  There  is  an  abundance  of  peat  in  the 
county. 

TAc  agricultural  resources  of  Wisconsin  are  too  well  known  to 
require  mention  here,  her  rich  and  generous  soil  being  suited  to 
all  the  crops  of  the  latitude,  and  yielding  abundantly  under  the 
generally  indifferent  culture  to  which  it  has  been  subject. 

Crops. — Wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay,  are  the  staple 
crops  of  Wisconsin,  the  first-named  being  the  most  extensively 
grown  and  by  far  the  heaviest  money  crop,  being  made  a  special- 
ty in  a  large  majority  of  the  counties,  though  it  is  not  grown  to 
tne  exclusion  of  other  crops  in  any  locality — as  in  all  the  North- 
em  States,  a  variety  of  crops  bemg  cultivated.  In  La  Crosse, 
Monroe,  Richland,  Kacine,  Sauk,  and  other  counties,  hops  are 
becoming  an  important  interest,  and  have  thus  far  proved  nighly 
remunerative.  The  almost  universal  complaint  in  reference  to 
the  wheat  crop  is  that  the  yield  is  gradually  decreasing,  and  as 
generally  attributable  to  indifferent  culture  and  continuous  crop- 
ping.    Our  Walworth  correspondent  writes : — 

"  I  know  of  but  one  marked  and  general  peculuirity  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  crops  in  this  county,  and  that  is  the  general  effort  to 
cheat  the  soil  into  producing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
crop  for  the  least  possible  amount  of  labor.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  arc  increasing  in  number,  however,  as  the  necessity  becomes 
more  apparent.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  last  decade 
may  be  safelv  set  down  at  14  bushels  of  wheat ;  oats,  35  ;  com, 
35  ;  rye,  20  ;  buckwheat,  10 ;  potatoes,  75  bushels.  In  1860,  wheat 
averaged  over  'JO  bushels  per  acre  in  this  county.  The  greatest 
amount  of  profit  during  the  term  named,  has  been  from  wheat, 
and  from  com,  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat  in  the  order  named. 
Beans  and  potatoes  have  not  been  cultivated  to  any  great  extent 
as  a  market  crop,  though  for  the  last  three  years  the  latter  crop 
has  paid  well,  and  its  cultivation  is  increasing." 

In  Fond  du  Lac,  wheat  and  wool  are  the  chief  crops,  our  cor- 
respon<lent  estimating  the  j)rofit  on  the  former  at  50  per  cent., 
and  35  per  cent,  on  the  latter ;  while  in  Brown,  wheat  and  hay 
rank  first,  the  latter,  in  the  spring  of  18G7,  bringmg  |{25  to  $35 
per  ton.     Our  Door  reporter  says : — 

"  The  most  profitable  crops  are  wheat,  25  bushels  to  the  acre  j 
oats,  40  bushels;  peas,  40  bushels;  potatoes,  130  bushels.'' 

In  Calumet,  whcjat  and  rapt^seed  are  grown  as  follows : — 

"  Winter  wheat,  25  bushels  per  acre ;  spring  wheat,  1 8  bushels 
per  acre  ;  rape-seed,  1 7  bushels  per  acre ;  the  cost  of  sowing  and 
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han'CBtmg  the  wheat  bciae  about  the  value  of  five  bushels,  and 
of  tliu  rape-scfd,  four  buti])<.7ti." 

Ill  Outagamie  "the  birgrat  yield  of  winter  wheat  on  new 
ground  is  from  45  to  50  buHliela — average,  35  to  iO ;  on  ol<i  ground, 
:tO  to  35  buHhelij ;  K))riiig  wheat,  when  well  i-ultivated,  35  bushels ; 
«zt>enxeit  of  eroji  du  nut  exceed  tS  [kt  acre,  including  seed." 

In  Sauk,  "1io]jh  are  made  a  specialty,  growing  luxuriantly  and 
yielding  miKit  abundantly,  averaging  three-fourths  of  a  ton  per 
acre,  and  selling  at  from  60  to  60  cents  per  pound.  Ijiia 
county  alone,  last  season,  received  for  the  article  of  hops  about 
♦;i,000,00o — co«t  of  raising,  about  22  cents  |>tT  iwund."  Our 
Monroe  correal londent  estimates  the  prolits  u|>on  tills  crop  to  be 
350  |»er  ceiiL  on  outlay  of  capital  and  labor.  In  Richland  the 
profit  is  given  at  150  j)or  cent.  Sauk  is  at  present  tho  great  hop 
county,  but  the  vines  are  beinj;  largely  cultivated  in  other  locali- 
ties, and  the  great  success  which  has  attended  experiments  thus 
far  nuijtt  stimulate  still  greater  attention  to  tho  crop,  to  which 
tho  region  seems  especially  adajited. 

The  wheat  crop  of  ip'tW  reached  20,307,920  bushels,  or  an 
average  of  Uj  husheln  ]ht  aere;  com,  ft,4U,.'>8:t  buslitlc,  average 
per  ■j<Tc,  20.:i ;  oats,  17,174,080  bushels,  a ver.i-ie  ;!:!.:i;  potatoes, 
:i,»4o.'J7:(  bushels,  average,  01  Imshels  ;  hay,  1,151,477  tons,  aver- 
age, 1,-1  ton  jHT  acre. 

Comparatively  little  winter  wheat  has  been  grown  in  Wiscon- 
sin, but  its  success  has  been  wo  repeaicilty  di-monHlraled  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  that  the  quantity  raised  is  rapidly 
increaMiig. 

From  Marathon  onr  correspondent  writes: — 

"  The  only  reason  why  fanners  do  ui>t  raise  more  winter  wheat 
is  because  tliev  do  not  know  how  well  our  soil  and  climate  are 
«dai»lc.l  to  it.'' 

The  usual  time  for  sowing  Hpring  wheat  is  from  the  last  week 
in  March  to  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  April ;  and  for  winter, 
the  first  of  Si'pt ember.  Harvesting  commences  tlie  first  or  second 
week  in  July  with  winter  wheat,  and  extends  to  llic  middle  of 
Au<;ust  with  the  spring  grain.  Tlie  general  mode  of  culture  for 
spring  wheat  is  to  phiw  in  the  fall,  and  early  in  the  spring  uso 
the  cultivator,  then  sow  the  wheat  and  harrow  until  the  wheat  is 
eovereil,  A  few  farmers  roll  their  wheat  soon  after  sowing,  but 
the  custom  is  dying  out  as  tho  laud  becomes  older.  Oure<)rrc- 
spondent  says  that  the  first,  sccoml,  and  sometimes  the  third 
crops  on  new  ground  are  generally  s]>ring  wheat ;  oHerward, 
caclt  alternate  year  following,  oats  or  com. 
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The  State  of  Michigan  consists  of  two  disconnected  penin- 
sulas, between  which  are  the  upper  ends  of  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron.  It  extends  from  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
on  the  south,  to  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  which  divides  it 
from  the  British  Possessions.  The  northern  division,  lying 
between  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  is  316  miles  long,  and 
from  36  to  120  wide,  comprising  about  one-ihird  of  the  area 
of  the  State.  The  southern  peninsula,  included  between 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  is  416  miles  long,  and  from 
50  to  300  wide.  The  State  has  a  lake  shore  line  of  1,400 
miles,  and  an  area  of  36,128,640  acres,  of  which  more  than 
5,000,000  acres  are  yet  unsold,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Q^n- 
era!  Government. 

The  i)opulation  of  the  State  is  not  far  from  1,000,000. 

The  surface  of  the  northerih  peninsula  is  rugged  and  pictur- 
esque, diversified  with  mountains,  valleys,  and  undulating 
plains.  The  Porcupine  Mountains  form  the  dividing  ridge 
between  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  are  upward  of 
2,000  feet  high.  "  Tlie  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula,  the 
sand  plains  excepted,  is  covered  with  immense  forests,  princi- 
pally of  white  and  yellow  pine,  a  portion  of  spruce,  hemlock, 
bircli,  oak,  and  aspen,  with  a  mixture  of  maple,  ash,  and  elm, 
especially  upon  the  rivers.  Of  the  pine  lands,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  stretching  between  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the 
Ontonagon,  and  Montreal  rivers.  To  convert  this  material 
into  lumber,  there  are  discharging  into  the  lakes  forty  large 
and  sixty  smaller  streams,  which  will  furnish  a  hydraulic 
power  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  These  streams,  the  largest 
of  which  does  not  exceed  150  miles,  irrigate  the  country 
abundantly,  and  by  their  facilities  for  navigation  furnish  easy 
access  to  the  interior.     The  head  branches  of  the  opposite 
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lake  Btrc&ms  often  interlock,  and  when  tLey  do  not  commnni- 
cato,  fumieh  an  easy  portage  from  one  to  tlie  other,  by  vhich 
navigation  between  the  lakes  ii  easily  effected  with  tbo  lighter 
craft.  The  lako  coast  of  this  section  of  the  State  has  been 
estimated  at  botwecii  700  and  800  miles  in  length,  and  that 
five-ecvcntha  of  the  entire  peninnula  may  be  reached  by  the 
common  lake  vessels.  This  peninsula  (the  northern  part  of 
whi<-h  has  somctimed  been  called  the  SifKri't  of  Michigan),  it 
ia  prohaltle,  will  never  be  noted  for  its  ngricnltnral  pro<liiction8, 
or  immediately  for  the  density  of  its  populalion.  With  tlie 
exception  of  the  fertilo  intervals  on  the  rivers,  the  soil  of  the 
northern  portion  hits  all  the  evidences  of  sterility,  as  is  ex- 
hibited in  its  monntains  and  barren  sand  {tlains.  The  sontliem 
part  is  more  congenial  in  rlimate  and  wiil.  This  is  the  lime- 
stone region,  which  cxtenil^i  to  an  undetermined  lino,  separat- 
ing the  primary  and  secondary  formations.  Thri)njj:liout  this 
region  the  hugur-maplo  tree  is  alnindant,  inters[)enied  with 
the  white  and  rwl  oak,  the  beech,  and  occasionally  tracts  of 
epruce  and  other  forest-trees.  It  U  hero  that  the  more  even 
and  fertile  tracts  of  land  :ire  found,  and  where,  at  some  futnre 
day,  will  cluster  the  agricultural  population  of  the  jteninsiila. 
The  soil  Is  admlndily  fitted  for  grn-^ses  and  all  ciieulent  roots  ; 
the  potato  also  finds  here  a  congenial  locality,  and  the  ordi- 
nary garden  v^etables  prow  luxuriantly.  Wheat  and  other 
small  grains  may  be  cullivatcd,  hnt  for  corn  the  country  and 
climate  Bp]>ears  to  be  uncongenial.  Tlie  lake  llsheries,  on 
Itoth  sides  of  the  peninsula,  are  destined  to  be  of  no  mean 
imjwrtanco  to  the  welfare  of  the  settlers.  In  variety  numer- 
ous, and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  fisheries  in  these 
waters  have  long  attracted  the  attention  of  those  counting  the 
resource*  of  the  section.  The  Indians  f)rnicrty  derived  a  con- 
aiderablo  jwrtion  of  their  subsistence  from  tins  source,  and 
from  the  firat  settlements  of  the  French  to  the  present  day 
their  value  has  always  been  ai«ertcd.  But  this  peninsula  is 
also  a  great  mineral  region — not  only  of  the  State,  but  of  the 
Union,  and  on  that  interest  will  its  future  prosperity  maitily 
de|)cnd.    Iroo  and  copper  are  found  iu  all  the  western  and 
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northern  parts,  from  the  Pictured  Rocks  and  the  Keweenaw 
Point  to  the  Montreal  River,  the  iron  being  chiefly  a  mag- 
netic ore,  equal  in  purity  and  quality  to  that  of  Missouri,  and 
the  copper,  often  in  native  bowlders,  more  plentiful  than  eke- 
where  occurring." 

The  southern  peninsula  presents,  in  most  respects,  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  northern.  Its  surface  is  generally  level 
or  rolling,  and  its  soil  is  characterized  by  extreme  fertility. 
Along  the  shore  of  Lake  HurOn  is  a  strip  or  belt  of  territory, 
extending  inland  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  which  may  be 
called  flat  This  plain  gradually  becomes  undulating,  until 
it  culminates  in  a  low  dividing  ridge,  or  water-shed,  which 
passes  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  from  north 
to  south,  whence  there  is  a  gradual  and  unbroken  slope  toward 
Lake  Michigan,  ftirnishing  excellent  drainage.  "  To  the 
traveler  the  country  presents  an  appearance  eminently  pictur- 
esque and  delightful.  Through  a  considerable  portion  the 
surface  is  so  even  and  free  from  brush  as  to  admit  of  carriages 
being  driven  through  it  with  the  same  facility  as  over  the 
prairie  or  common  road.  The  lowering  forest  and  grove,  the 
luxuriant  prairie,  the  crystal  lake  and  limpid  rivulet,  are  so 
frequently  and  happily  blended  together,  especially  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  peninsula,  as  to  confer  additional 
charms  upon  the  high  finishing  of  a  landscape,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  other%part  of  the  Union."" 

''  Not  only  is  this  State  surrounded  by  lakes,  but  the  in- 
terior is  interspersed  with  them  from  one  border  to  the  other. 
The  country  indeed  is  literally  maculated  with  small  lakes  of 
every  form  and  size,  from  an  area  of  1  to  1,000  acres,  though, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not  perhaps  average  500  acres  in 
extent.  They  are  sometimes  so  frequent  that  several  of  them 
may  be  seen  from  the  same  position.  They  are  usually  very 
deep,  with  gravelly  bottoms,  waters  transparent,  and  of  a  cool 
temperature  at  all  seasons.  This  latter  fact  is  supposed  to  be 
in  consequence  of  springs  which  furnish  them  constant  sup- 
plies. Water-fowl  of  various  sorts  inhabit  their  shores,  and  their 
depths  are  the  domain  of  abundance  of  fish,  such  as  trout,  bass, 
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pike,  pifkcrcl,  dace,  perch,  cat-fiBb,  Buekcr,  bull-head,  &c., 
which  ul'ten  grow  tu  an  extraordinary  size.  It  id  UEaal  to  find 
BOine  creek  or  rivulet  uriginiiting  in  these ;  hut  what  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  and  not  casil  v  accounted  for,  many  of  these  bodies 
of  living  water  have  no  perceptible  outlet,  and  yet  are  stored 
with  fish.  A  lake  of  tliis  deM'Hption,  with  its  rich  stores  of 
fidh  and  giiine,  forme  no  unenviable  appendage  to  a  fann,  and 
is  projierly  aj>prcoiatcd.  But,  with  all  its  length  of  lake  eoast, 
Michigan  can  bnast  of  but  few  good  harliora,  yet  there  are 
sercral  that  afford  excellent  shelter  from  the  storma  that  fro- 
qacntly  sweep  over  tliese  great  inland  scae,  and  lash  them 
into  tunnoi)." 

The  copper  and  iron  mines  of  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan  are  known  throughout  the  world.  Tlio  existence 
of  native  ci)ii[)er  in  this  region  was  noticeil  more  than  two 
hundnil  years  ago,  and  referred  to  in  bookn  [inhlislicd  at  this 
perii^.  In  the  yuar  1771,  an  English  trader,  named  Alexan- 
der Henry,  eiient  considcrnble  niuney  in  the  etfurt  to  obtain 
copper  near  the  forks  of  the  Ontonagon  llivur ;  but  it  was 
not  until  about  the  year  l;i44 — after  the  Lake  Sniierior  min- 
eral regions  were  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  I'nitcd  States, 
and  Bur\'eys  and  geological  explorations  had  thoniughly  de- 
monstrated the  exiiHtcnce  of  thiii  mineral  in  large  quantities — 
that  private  enteq>riso  was  stimulated  to  such  efforts  as  resulted 
in  the  profitable  working  of  the  Lake  Sujierior  coi>pcr  mines. 

The  region  containing  co])i>er  was  limited  to  a  range  of 
bills,  about  two  milcit  wide,  and  from  500  to  1,000  feet  high, 
conmienring  at  the  coast  on  Keweenaw  Point,  running  down 
the  promontory  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  extending 
at  least  forty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Ontonagon  River. 
Theiw  hills  are  formed  of  strata  of  trap,  alternating  with  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  rock,  which  dip  and  disappear  to  the 
north,  to  again  l)econic  visible  upon  Isle  Royale,  forty-five 
miles  distant  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  There  are  other 
similar  formations  In  the  peninsula  which  are  known  to  con- 
tain copper,  but  all  the  mines  at  present  profitably  worked 
ore  within  the  area  above  indicated. 
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Thronghout  this  region  the  copper  is  only  found  in  a  me- 
tallic state,  copper  ore  being  found  so  rarely  as  to  be  coDBid- 
ered  as  a  cabinet  specimen.  Lumps  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  are 
found  in  the  veins  mingled  with  quartz.  These  masses  are 
never  alloyed,  but  are  frequently  associated  with  native  silver. 
The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  specimen  weighing  three 
pounds,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  pure  silver.  During  the 
summer  of  1858,  a  mass  of  native  copper  was  exposed,  48  feet 
in  length,  20  in  thickness,  and  weighing  more  than  150  tons. 
The  management  of  these  immense  masses  is  very  difficult. 
They  must  be  reduced  to  lumps  of  live  or  six  tons  before  thej 
can  be  hoisted  up  the  shafts ;  and  as  they  can  not  be  separated 
with  powder,  they  are  cut  with  long  steel  chisels,  upon  which 
two  workmen  strike  alternately,  while  the  chisel  is  held  by  a 
third.     Sometimes  a  month  is  required  to  complete  a  single  cut. 

The  Lake  Superior  mines  yielded  from  the  commencement 
of  mining  in  1844-45,  to  January  1,  1858,  a  total  of  24,525 
tons,  which,  reduced  to  ingot  copper  at  67  per  cent.,  is  16,432 
tons,  valued  at  $8,216,000.  The  copper  interests  are  in  a  very 
depressed  state  at  present,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  copper, 
and  various  other  causes. 

Iron  mining  has  assumed  immense  importance  in  northern 
Michigan.  The  principal  deposits  are  found  in  Marquette 
County,  from  twelve  to  fifty  miles  back  from  Lake  Superior. 
The  ore  is  obtained  by  open  quarrying,  and  is  very  pure,  much 
of  it  yielding  68  per  cent,  of  iron,  without  a  trace  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  or  manganesa  The  ore  forms  ridges  raising  to 
the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  sometimes  1,000  or  more  feet 
wide,  and  extending  for  miles.  At  one  point  is  a  mountain 
or  hill  180  feet  in  height,  consisting  entirely  of  alternate 
bands  of  pure,  fine-grained,  steel-gray  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
deep  red  jasper  ore.  The  layers  are  generally  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  curiously  contorted.  This  deposit 
is  estimated  to  bo  1,000  feet  wide  and  more  than  a  mile  long. 
A  railroad  runs  through  this  district  connecting  Marquette 
on  Lake  Superior  with  Esconaba  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan. 
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Tliia  w^ion  offers  many  inducctncnta  to  tlio  sammcr  tourist. 
And  is  annually  visited  by  licaltli  and  pleaaure-ficckerg,  whu 
return  invigorated  with  tlio  pure  air  and  charmed  with  tho 
grand  and  pii-tureeque  Bt-cnery  around  Lake  Superior.  The 
Cornmiadiouor  of  tho  General  Land  Office  says : — 

Tho  shores  of  Lake  SiirK-rior  alKiinid  in  striking  and  romantic 
views,  tho  "iiictun'd  nR^;s  "  King  ohjwts  of  special  interesL 
They  are  c-uiiijhiik'iI  <)f  jiiirty-colorcd  oandHtoncii  woni  hy  the  at- 
trition of  tho  waves  into  thncicd  resemhlanccs  of  ruine<l  temples 
and  oastlefl.     They  urc  sixty  miles  from  the  Sault  Ste.  ^larie. 

Koti. — The  soil  in  the  middle  and  »>iith  of  the  lower  ]>i>ninHuIa 
ii  very  rieh,  generally  iH-e  from  xtonen,  of  a  deep,  dark,  rieh, 
KHidy  loam,  otlen  mingled  with  gravel  and  clay.  Tlic  northern 
part  IS  well  timln-red,  arable,  and  fertile. 

The  agricultural  character  of  the  northern  peninsula  has  not 
ImH'ii  detemihu-d.  I*ortii>ns  of  it  are  dennely  timl>ered,  tVirni!<}unj{_ 
immense  quantities  of  lumber,  for  ilomestic  use  and  for  exjwrta-' 
tion,  the'  tnt'S  hdng  the  white  (line,  spruce,  hemlock,  hirch,  and 
oak.  In  the  lower  iHiiinsiiUi  an-  lieavily  timhenil  tracts  of  hiack 
and  white  walnut,  trngar-majile,  oak,  hickory,  ash,  hasswood, 
locust,  and  ]io|i1ar. 

Ci.iMATK  AMI  PnoinmoNs. — Tlio  climate  of  Michigan  is  lew 
sevtTo  tliaii  thai  of  other  iK)rtions  of  the  country  hetwi-cn  tho 
»amv  parallels  .if  latitude,  hcitig  solXened  by  the  immense  fresh- 
water surface  on  tho  Iionhrs  of  the  State. 

The  colder  and  less  genial  climate  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
though  ailmiltiiig  giHid  crops  of  winter  grain,  ia  not  favorable  to 
maize.  The  lower  jH'rllun  of  the  State,  however,  produces  large 
aggregates  of  all  kinds  of  cereals. 

The  agricultund  vi<-ld  of  the  State  is  immense  in  wheat,  rye, 
maize,  oats,  barley,  fiuckwlnat,  potatoes,  Ih'.ius,  and  h,-»y,  also  the 
prixlucts  of  the  oriliard  (apples,  peaches,  [H-ars,  and  plums),  anil 
of  the  dairy.  The  yield  of  mapk-siigar,  sorghum-molasses,  and 
honev,  is  ainindutit  a*nd  incn'usiiig. 

TiAi.ii-i-o  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  largo  ipiantities  aro 
imjHirteil  for  niuimfaclure. 

Wool  raising  is  an  important  branch  of  husb.andry.  Tlie  clip 
of  IhOO  wiis  estimated  al  0,750,000  ]Kmnds,  an  increase  of 
2,.SOO,(iO0  pounds  iiver  tlie  clip  of  1B64,  notwithstanding  an 
immense  exjHirtatiou  of  sheep  tu  Iowa. 

Tho  lumber  tra<le  of  .Michigan  is  of  great  value  and  extent; 
the  extensive  piiu>rics,  alXiT  satisfying  the  home  demand,  supply 
a  large  surplus  for  exptirtation.  Tlio  <]uantity  cut  in  18C0  was 
lariiely  in  excess  of  the  jiroduet  of  the  previous  vear — at  least  30 
I>er  cent. ;  tho  total  amounteil  to  1,125,000,000  feet. 
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M1NER.VLS. — The  upper  peninsula,  rich  in  minerals,  prominent 
among  which  is  copper,  is  mostly  of  primitive  geological  char- 
acter; the  lower  exchisively  secondary.  The  copper  deposits 
among  the  primary  rocks  of  the  northern  peninsuhx  are  the  rich- 
est in  tlio  world,  the  copper  belt  being  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  long  and  from  two  to  six  miles  wide.  A  block  of  several 
tons  of  almost  pure  copper,  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Ontonagon 
River,  has  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Washington  monument 
at  the  national  capital.  A  mass  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  was  uncovered  in  1854  in  the  North  American  mine. 

Isle  lioyale  abounds  in  this  mineral ;  one  house  in  that  district, 
during  five  and  a  half  months  of  1854,  shipped  over  two  millions 
of  pounds,  and  in  the  nine  years  previous  there  were  produced 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  tons.  The  yield 
of  copper  in  the  State  has  risen  to  an  annual  average  of  eight 
thousand  tons,  with  promise  of  steady  increase.  The  opening  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Canal  and  the  clearing  of  the  entrance  into  Portage 
Lake  have  given  fresh  impetus  to  this  branch  of  mining  industry, 
which  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  cherished  interests  of  the  State. 
Silver  has  been  found  in  connection  with  the  copper  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  precious 
metal  Iron  of  superior  quality  has  been  discovered  in  a  bed  of 
slate  from  six  to  twenty-five  miles  wide,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  long,  extending  into  Wisconsin.  In  the  production  of  this 
mineral  in  1863,  Michigan  was  only  second  to  Pennsylvania, 
having  produced  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  tons 
of  ore.  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  on  an  enlanjinc:  scale  to  meet 
the  demand  of  manufactures.  Salt  also  exists  in  quantities  repay- 
ing the  investment  of  caj>ital. 

riie  high  prices  lately  prevailing  have  caused  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  salt  fields  around  Saginaw,  a  basin  some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  8(piare,  in  which  by  boring  some  eight  hundred  feet,  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  brine  is  obtained,  yielding  eighty  or 
ninety  j)er  cent.  01  salt. 

Maxufactukes. — The  manufacturinc:  interests  in  the  year  1860 
were  represented  by  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
establishments,  with  a  capital  of  Js?23,808,226.  The  cost  of  labor  and 
the  raw  material  amounted  to  ^24,370,658,  the  total  value  of  the 
)roducts  having  been  $32,058,356,  giving  a  surplus  over  cost  of 
abor  and  materials  of  ^8,287,098,  or  nearly  35  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested.  These  establishments  were  mostly  engaged  in 
the  working  of  the  heavy  products  of  the  mines  and  the  forest 
into  forms  for  the  more  elaborate  processes  in  the  older  States. 
Yet  the  increase  of  labor  and  cai)ital  is  such  that  the  intelligent 
industries  of  the  j)eople  are  finding  occupation  in  the  higher 
branches  of  manufactures. 

Miscellaneous. — The  lakes  around  the  State  abound  in  fish. 
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consiMinft  of  white  fish,  pickerel,  niiikiwit,  trout,  baw,  herring,  and 
miiiikalloiifrc.  They  iehl  «f  1805,  was  :iS,300  bam'ls,  averaging 
MxtM'n  dollars  caeh,  amounting  to  (S6n,200,  the  le};ii<hatiiro 
havin<;  forhitlilen  M'ine-lishing  in  onler  to  ])rcrcnt  injury  to  this 
braneh  (irimluittrv. 

Tpwani  of  I'ijrlit  hitmlreil  inih-a  of  railroad  have  beeneomplet- 
c<t  at  a  coNt  of  alK>nt  tliirty-tivc  milliona  of  dollars,  and  nix 
1iHniln-<]  more  an'  in  cotirse  of  conxtruction  or  |irojet'te<l,  the 
eom]>Ietiun  of  which  will  add  lai^i'ly  to  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
indnHtriiil  interests  of  the  State. 

I^-iMHing,  till)  capital,  on  (irand  Itiver,  one  hundred  and  ten 
mileii  nonliwcMl  fri)ni  Detroit,  was,  whi'U  selected  as  the  seat  of 
government  in  1  H-lT,  an  unbroken  wildt-mess.  It  is  now  a  city  of 
nearly  five  thousand  inlialiitants,  containing  churches,  banks,  news- 
paiHT  crttnblixhment!),  and  inxtitutiouH  of  learning,  male  and  ti'male. 

I>etn>il,  settled  liv  the  French  in  1670,  situated  on  the  strait 
conn<>eting  LUkes  Flrie  and  St.  flair,  is  a  B|denditl  city,  with  a 
po{»ulation  in  IHGS  nf  sixty  thousand,  now  rapidly  increot'ing.  It 
a  well  built,  gas  lit,  and  provi<1ed  with  ample  street  railways, 
jMMwessw  a  very  effii'lent  system  <if  public  selnmls,  aceonimodaled 
in  neat  and  coniniodiouN  ediHet-M,  while  its  chundics  embrace 
several  specimens  orelalK>rate  and  tasteful  ar<.'hitecture. 

Its  position  is  ndmintbUt  for  eommeree,  of  which  it  has  a  con- 
sideralile  share,  having  lines  of  trade  with  Liverpool.  Monroe, 
.S(^jiiiaw,  I'ort  Huron,  Ste,  Marie,  and  New  Ituffalo,  are  also 
i.n,«.rlanl  places. 

The  titianci's  of  the  State  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  debt 
small  and  in  rapid  lii|uidation.  Kducational  endowments  are 
liWral  and  well  administered. 

The  r<'sources  of  the  State  when  fully  develojM-d  will  doubtlosa 
be  suflicient  to  support  comfortably  a  Jiopulation  often  millions. 

Tlie  Koport  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  month 
of  April,  I80S,  oontainB  tlio  following : — 

|{Ki_mvK  VAMKOpWiMiLiN-iM  AS coMrARRD wmt  IflOO. — Of 
the  eouiitieH  making  returns  to  our  circular,  but  one,  Oni<)nagon, 
reiMirts  a  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  lamls,  depreciation  in  t  his  case 
being  attributed  to  the  great  dcpn'ssion  of  the  cop|>cr  mining  in- 
terest. Bay  County  clamis  an  increase  of  aoo  per  cent ;  Iosco,  Al- 
pena, and  Gratiot  from  200  to 250 ;  IXlta,  Lcelenaw, Cass, Clinton, 
autlJockson,  100;  Kent,  GO  ;  Lapeer,  Ingham,  Harry,  Branch,  Otta- 
wa, and  Muskegon,  50;  Berrien,  Van  Buren,  Macomb,  St.  Joseph, 
■10  to  40;  Alcona,  Livingston,  Iliilstlale,  and  Kalamazoo,  15  to  25 
per  cent. ;  ehon-ing  an  averse  increase  of  about  70  per  cent,  for 
the  State  since  the  estimates  of  1860.  Mason  County  has  been 
mostly  settled  under  the  homestead  laws  since  1802,  aad  farm 
landa'have  iDcreoaed  from  $1.25  to  tlO  per  acre. 
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price  up  lo  J50  per  acn;,  according  lo  location  and  condition. 
Ontonagon,  in  the  northwest,  on  Lake  Superior,  the  average  \ 
is  f6  per  aero,  hea\ily  limbered  with  Jieralock,  maple,  birch,  ■ 
pine,  suited  lo  wheat  culture,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Delia  Coui 
91.35  to  $2.50 ;  about  one-tenth  in  hard  wood,  i^ood  soil  -,  th« 
maindtT  ii'uie,  saiidj^,  and  poor.  Leelenaw,  Giivemment  iai 
tl.25  ;  held  bv  individuals,  C5  per  acre;  soil  a  Bandy  loam.  Mw 
Government  laud,  tl.25  lo  ti.HO ;  State  flwamii,  kl.2!i ;  ratlni 
about  i2.50;  the  ewarap  iB  in  cedar,  neh,  ana  hemlock  tJmlM 
vhen  cleared  makes  ^ood  grasn  land ;  one-half  the  couniy  in  pf 
now  being  cut  off,  soil  poor,  light.  Muskegon,  $8  per  acre;  i 
partly  clay  loam,  remainder  sandy.  Ottawa,  #e.50  on  an  aven 
though  eome  fruit  lands  are  selling  aa  high  as  tso  to  $75  per  a 
Kent,  average  value,  $15 ;  soil  various,  some  suiierior  wheat  U 
Van  Burcn,  $10  jK.r  acre,  Cass,  $25,  if  dry  enough  for  culUa 
tion  without  draining;  wetlands  not Morili  so  much;  dry  Ir  ' 
generally  limbered   heavily;    will   produce   grass,  wheat,  ( 

g)tatooB,  &c,,  in  perfection,  also  fruits  siutcd  to  the  latitiu 
ranch,  $10  to  #40  per  acre,  mostly  timber.    Hillsdale,  $10  j 
acre,  generally  broken  by  hills  and  swamps.    Jackson,  but  i 
parcels  leli,  worth  $25  to  $30  per  acre.     Calltoun,  #15  per 
three-foonhs  good  i'arming  lands  when  cleared ;  one-tburth  swanj 
mostly  without  timber.      Kalamazoo,  mostly  oak  openings  i 
beach  and  maple  lands;  soil  fertile,  desirable  for  wheat  and  g 
Barry,  $10  jwracre.  Clinton,  unimproA'ed  farming  lands  are  n 
$9  per  acre ;  quality  excellent,  gently  rolling,  half  timber  aa«l  h 
oak    openings ;    soil    varying    from   light   eand    to   heavy  cU 
swamp  lands  of  little  market  value,  though  they  contain  io^ 
hanstible  stores  of  peat  and  marl.     Ingham,  greater  part  of  ^ 
■wild  land  is  wet,  mostly  bLick  muck,  highly  productive  wli 
drained;  there  arc  also  dry  fanning  tracts,  well  tiiuberod.     On 
tiot,  86  per  acre,  chiefly  farm  land,  very  fertile,  producing  Ian 
crops  of  grain  and  grass.    Itlacomb,  $25  per  acre,  various  qualitd 
nearly  all ansceptible  of  high  cultivation.     Lancer,  $0  lo  $20;  j 
llic   south,  oak  opcnin"s,  northern  portion,  ncavily  timtH 
nearly  all  good  farm  land.     Mackinaw,  $l.'i5  per  aero;    '. 
farming  done  in  the  county.     Bay,  $7  per  acre,  well  timbevj 
Iosco,  ii  to  $15  per  acre.     Alcona,$r25  per  acre,  though  boldL 
of  pine  land  reserve  it  at  that  price.     Alpena,  a  largo  portiwal 
the  farming  lands  belong  to  the  Government,  and  can  (k>  parcluJ 
at  $1.25  per  acre,  whileHand  in  second  bauds  couimanas  from^ 
to  $20.  .according  to  quatily  and  location.     In  several  countie*  f 
the  unimproved  and  limber  lands  belong  to  farms,  and  are  1 
the  market  separately- 
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confined  to  the  northern  peninsula,  the  copper  and  iron  rcgioni 
of  whirh  ara  too  wktely  known  to  neeil  detailed  descrigaion 
here.  Tliu  great  oo|i[>cr'  de)>otiitfl  arc  principally  loeatcd  in  the 
Kevecnnw  pciiinBula,  but  the  beds  pxtcnd  nloiiii  the  lake  from 
Ontona^i)  to  Sehoulcmfi  in  greater  or  less  qnaiilitioii,  Tlie  cx> 
treme  length  of  the  copi>or  beds  is  said  to  be  IDS  miles,  with  a 
width  varying  from  one  to  six  miles,  though  the  mineral  does  not 
eiiat  in  every  i>orlion  of  this  extent,  miles  sometimes  intervening 
with  no  traces  of  the  ore.  Tlie  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  ore  found 
ehit-fly  in  Marquette  County,  wh^rc  there  arc  literally  mountains 
of  this  metal.  Iron  ore  iHaWfunnd  in  Delta,  and  to  some  extent 
in  IVrricn  and  Itranch  counties.  Coal  abounds  in  Jackson,  and 
is  found  in  limited  quantity  in  Ingham,  Bay,  and  other  counties, 
but  aa  yet  has  been  but  slisntly  developed.  Uypsum  is  n."ported  in 
Van  W  ert,  Iosco,  Ac. ;  salt  wells  in  Ingham  and  Van  Wert ;  clay 
and  lime  in  Jackson,  Al]H'na,  &c  Marl  is  also  abundant  in  some 
localities.  There  is  an  abundance  of  timber  in  great  variety  in 
all  sections  of  the  State,  and  in  several  counties  lumbering  is  an 
extensive  business.  In  Gratiot  County  large  forces  of  men  are 
employed  every  winter  in  lumliering  off  the  pine,  and  during  the 
past  year  8,000  to  10,ouo  acres  have  In-cn  cleared  up  ami  put  in 
croiMt  or  in  readiness  for  wciling  in  the  spring.  I-irge  forests  of 
stigar-maplc  exist  in  this  county,  and  many  thousands  of  pounds 
of  mapk'iiugar  arc  made  annually.  Onr  Alcona  correspondent 
says  that  county  "is  almost  a  solid  body  of  pine  timl»cr,  inter- 
spersed with  small  tracts  of  farming  lands  of  the  l>e»t  qiuUity, 
coventl  with  a  heavy  growth  of  birt-b  and  sugar-maple," 

Ckoi**. — Wheat,  com,  oats,  hay,  iKtt.itoes,  hops,  Ac,,  are  grown 
generally  throughout  the  State,  no  county  or  section  being  en- 
tirvly  devoted  to  any  particular  crop,  though  wheat  is  the  lead- 
ing pn>duct  in  many  counties,  |K>tato<.-s  and  hay  in  others,  whilo 
corn,  hops;  jKirk,  and  wool  are  the  money  crops  in  some  se<-tiun& 
Wlit-at  hnd  eom  are  largely  grown  in  Muskegon,  Iterrien,  Kala- 
maz<H>,CaKs,  Itarry,  Hillsdale,  St.  Joseph,  Livingston,  Van  Hnren, 
Calhoun,  Kent,  Gratiot,  ^lacomb,  LA|>eer,  Ingham,  Clinton,  and 
other  counties ;  uotaio<.'9  have  been  a  leading  crop  in  Mason, 
St.  Joseph,  Maekmaw,  Ontonagon,  Delta,  Alcona,  Alpena,  Iosco; 
bay  in  Bay,  Ontonagon,  Delta,  Alcona,  Ac;  hops  m  Calhoun, 
Van  Itnren,  Macomb ;  wool  in  Livingston,  Kent,  and  Clinton. 
Our  Calhoun  rcjiorter  writes: 

*'  III  1  (<03  this  county  produced  about  860,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
averaging  nearly  15  bushels  per  acre,  worth  in  round  numlwrs 
»l,.-)00,flO0.  D.F.  Curtis,  living  near  this  city  (Marshall),  har- 
vested 40  acfva  of  Treadwell  wheat  this  year,  which  yielded  30 
bushels  to  the  acre,  sold  in  SeplemlK-r  at  **2  per  biislu'l.  It  was 
sown  on  a  clover  sod,  plowed  early  with  a  three-horse  team, 
thoroughly  dragged  aud  cultivated,  drilled  in.     (Tliis  is  more 
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I  removed   and  that  a  neiglilwr  raisml  3 
;  aiid  addB  that  those  who  lake  paiiu  i 


IhaTi  donlilc  the  avorago  of  our  county.)  Another  gCDtJ«l 
tin»  several  acres  in  hops;  LU  crop  laxt  year  waa  about  l.K 
jxiiijidsper  acre,  which  Kold  at  OO  cents  ]>er  pound,  yielding  aiipl 
|)rolit  ot  t><00,  ill  addition  to  the  roots  sold  in  the  sprin;;,  which 
al  *3  Iter  biishel,  produced  nearly  half  as  much  more.  The 
of  bolri  the  hops  and  roots  were  nigh,  ratlier  epeculatiTc." 

In  Clinton,  last  season,  our  reporttT  saya  he  harvested 
bushels  of  wheat  on  seven  acres  of  cTover  sod,  from  which  1 
BtumpB  had  not  been  i 
bushels  upon  18  acres; 

from  19  to  30  bushels  )>er  aero.  Ingham  averages  lli  tn"l 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  netting  about  $10  t>er  acre. 
Gratiot,  winter  wheat  on  well-worke<I  summer  fallow,  not  I 
lested  by  the  midge,  yields  ;tO  to  -to  bushels  to  the  acre;  spri 
wheat  does  as  well  in  favorable  seasons.  lu  Hillsdale,  wheat  1 
become  a  precarious  crop,  from  bad  fanning,  and  more  att«i)l ' 
is  ffiven  to  com,  which  seldom  fails,  and  is  considered  more  p 
itaole  wlien  fed  out  on  the  farm.  Fanners  in  the  Inmbering^ 
regions  and  counties  adjacent  find  the  production  of  potat« 
hay,  and  oats  the  most  profitable,  always  having  a  ready  n 
for  their  surplus,  and  the  cro|)s  being  pretty  reliable.  In  _ 
our  reporter  says,  they  grow  300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  an 
and  make  a  pr'olit  of  1225  per  acre.  Our  Alpena  corrcspondct 
says: — 

"  Hay  is  wonh  |30  per  ton ;  oate,  >1  per  bushel ;  iratatocs,  JU 
per  bushel.  This  county  purchased  and  brought  nero  last  yea. 
at  a  cost  of  ti  per  ton,  not  less  than  000  tons  of  hay,  lS,Ood 
bushels  of  oats,  and  5,000  to  6,000  bushels  of  potatijes.  Tho 
prico  paid  for  clearing  lands  is  ^20  to  t'2d  per  acr«',  which  land 
will  yield  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  th<!  acre, 
from  ao  to  50  bushels  of  oats,  and  from  100  to  200  bunhels  of 
potatoes,  with  good  market  at  en«h  |)ricL-«.  I^ast  season  I  Iwd  15 
acres  of  grass,  and  was  offered  $i!0  per  acre  for  it  lis  it  etooti^aad 
I  think  tais  amount  can  be  netted  from  any  fair  acre  of  farming 
land  in  this  county." 

From  St.  Joseph  County  we  have:  "Potatoes  ami  fK-ppcnninl 
oil  are  specialties  in  this  county.  Of  the  former  not  less  than 
200,000  bushels  were  shipped  from  the  county  last  season,  at  an 
average  of  65  cents  per  bushel  to  the  producer,  and  of  the  latter 
about  7,000  ponnds,  at  94.75  per  pound.  Those  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  these  crops  are  well  satisfied  with  the  profita.,  (HXaloes 
being  well  calculated  to  subdue  the  land  and  leave  it  in  good 
condition  for  laying  down  to  grass,  while  peppermint  leaves  iha 
land  (after  yielding  three  crops  to  one  planting)  in  lino  vonditioo 
for  wheat,  our  staple  crop." 

Hop  culture  is  proving  largely  remunerative  whereri-r«nK»gwI 
in,  and  the  business  is  atmually  incrcaring  in  the  State.     Wool 
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hu  ho«n  a  prominent  prcxluction  in  some  BOCtionB,  but  th?  lov 
pricw)  of  the  past  season  have  diticoaragod  many  liinnen,  and  Ichb 
sttentiou  in  Ix'ing  paid  to  tliis  branch,  the  returns  of  the  number 
of  sheep  in  tbc  Suite,  January  1, 1606,  Hhowinj^a  decline  of  80,00Q 
from  tlio  yenr  prece<ling. 

Unlike  other  States  lyine  in  tlie  name  latitude,  Michigan  miacH 
winter  wheat  principally,  the  pceuliar  location  of  the  State,  almost 
entirely  Hurrounded  by  water,  having  much  to  do  with  the  general 
exemption  of  winter  grains  from  the  freezing-out  to  which  the 
crop  in  other  Northern  States  is  po  frequently  subjected. 

Tlie  sowing  season  extends  from  the  1st  to  the  30tb  of  Septem- 
ber, though  the  greater  jmrtion  is  put  in  from  the  5th  to  the  20th, 
•ad  han-esting  is  generally  done  trom  the  5th  to  the  20th  of  July, 
though  it  is  sometimes  commencetl  in  some  counties  as  early  as 
the  Ist  of  the  motftfa,  and  in  others  extends  into  August.  Not 
more  than  20  jwr  cent  of  the  acreage  of  the  State  is  drilled,  and 
in  some  counties  drilling  has  not  Ikhmi  introduced.  In  Van  Hun.-n, 
LB|>eer,  Macomb,  St.  Jom-ph,  Harrv,  Livingston,  Ca<w,  Jackson, 
Calhoun,  Oakland,  Kalamazoo,  ah'f  a  few  other  counties,  the  pro- 
portion sown  broiulcnst  is  about  one-hali'tm  an  average.  Living- 
ston rt'iiorts  nine-tenths  drilled  and  t'itss  three- fourth 9.  Summer 
fiillowing  for  wheat  appears  to  be  gem'ral.  In  Hranch  County, 
our  rejiorter  says,  they  usually  summer-fallow,  plow  twice,  and 
drag  sufficiently  to  make  the  prouml  mellow.  In  C'alhoini  '•  three- 
fourths  of  the  crop  is  grown  on  faUow,  of  which  tw<Hbir>ls  is 
sown  on  cKiver  sod,  ])low<'i1  once ;  after  cultivation  with  hnrrow 
uid  cultivator  or  gang-plow,  the  rest  of  the  fallow  being  plowed 
twice;  one-fourth  of  the  whole  crop  comes  after  coni  or  other 
spring  cro|>,  a  moiety  being  sown  in  com  without  cutting  up. 
This  corn  is  planted  five  feet  apart  iu  sfiuan-s,  cultivati-d  thor- 
oughly and  put  in  with  horse  cultivator,  the  com  Im'ma  husked 
offthe  hilU  alK>ut  the  Isl  of  SeptemlnT,  and  the  cattle  allowed  to 
winter  in  the  field  when  covered  with  snow." 

Our  St.  Joseph  re|K)rter  says  that  the  mode  of  culture  varies 
among  the  best  fanners,  but  they  generally  plow  clover  wd  tn 
Jnne;  some  then  let  it  lie  without  ]>towing  again,  but  till  thor- 
oughly with  cultivator  and  harrow,  while  others  plow  ^ain  iu 
August.     Our  Ilcrrien  corT(-s[H>ndent  writes; — 

"  ""  of  cultivation  varies  according  ti>  means  and  cir- 


enmstances.  My  method  is  to  plow  twice,  from  nine  to  eleven 
inches  deep,  witn  three  or  four  heavy  horses,  harrow  thoroughly, 
sow  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  two  bushels,  according  to  size  of 
grain,  cultivate  with  a  nine-to<nh  cultivator,  cross-harrow  with  a 
fight  harrow,  then  roll  with  a  heavy  roller.  With  this  treatment 
I  usually  raise  heavy  crops." 

The  length  of  season  durins  which  farm  stock  can  feed  exclu- 
OTely  upon  postures  is  reported  from  four  to  »even  months. 
21 


ILLINOIS.  . 

The  great  State  of  Illinois,  second  only  in  agricultural  im- 
portance to  New  York  State,  presents  a  brilliant  illostration 
of  the  wonderful  progress  and  development  of  the  prairie 
regions  which  occupy  that  division  of  our  country  lying  west 
of  the  great  lakes.  In  some  respects  Illinois  possesses  advan- 
tages promotive  of  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
no  other  Western  State.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  confirm 
this  assertion.  Her  northeastern  borders  are  washed  by  the 
waves  of  Lake  Michigan,  affording  a  water  outlet  to  the  At- 
lantic ;  her  entire  western  and  southwestern  borders  rest  on 
the  Mississippi  River  for  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  while 
the  southern  and  parts  of  the  eastern  boundary  are  flanked  by 
the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers — affording  a  river  and  lake  com- 
munication with  the  sea  uiiequaled  by  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  In  round  nurnhers,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  internal 
and  border  river  navigation  of  Illinois  has  an  extent  of  over 
1,200  miles. 

Such  superior  facilities  for  floating  to  market  the  bountiful 
productions  of  a  region  of  almost  universal  fertility,  fiimish 
easy  explanation  for  the  rapid  growth  and  enduring  prosperity 
which  have  combined  to  make  Illinois  a  leading  State  of  the 
Union. 

Illinois  occupies  a  geographical  position  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  products. 
The  latitudinal  extremes  of  the  State  are  37^*^  and  42^,  in- 
volving climatic  differences  rarely  found  in  other  Statea. 
The  northern  portions  are  well  adapted  to  the  cereals,  pro- 
ducing bountiful  yields  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  esculent 
roots ;  the  central  favors  a  more  proliflc  growth  of  the  same 


v&ritties ;  while  the  BontllCrn  portion,  with  its  Boftencd  t«ni- 
jwruturc,  not  onl;  nouridhoB  all  tlie«c,  but  in  some  HMitiuna  ia 
WL'II  nOaptf^d  to  the  ciiltivntiim  of  tobacco,  ctitton,  aiul  a  variety 
of  dflit-ate  f^lit^,  whicli  iii  hi};her  hititiideif  are  subject  to 
i-arlier  fmstii  and  fhortcr  frruwin^  scaitoiis.  TIic  castor  Itcan 
tiaa  l>een  Bucee^fiilly  cultivated  in  the  Boutbcrn  counties,  and 
sweet  ]>otatoea  are  a  roliublo  cru|>.  Tobacco  is  extensively 
prowii,  the  cro[>  of  last  year  selling  for  $1,260,000,  and  uottoa 
also  constitutes  :iii  im|>urtant  jirodiut  "f  the  State. 

Not  aionc  in  nirricnitunil  rcsnurces  is  Illinois  »|>ecially 
favored.  Tho  northern  part  abounds  in  mineral  products  of 
great  (•i>nnnercial  value,  and  «cattered  through  almost  the 
entire  State  are  inexhaui^tible  de|>o>^its  of  coal,  comprising  a 
field  six  tinier  aa  large  us  all  tbc  coal  fields  of  Great  Britain, 
The  lead  district  of  Illinois  covers  an  extent  of  over  1 00.000 
acri'S.  The  tirinnal  pnidnct  of  this  mineral  from  tlio  district 
mentioned  ii*  very  grc:it,  but  as  the  records  of  sihipnienti*  from 
Galena  iiniude  the  yicM  froui  the  mines  of  southwestern  Wis- 
ciinsiii.  no  special  figures  for  lllimiis  can  be  given.  Iron  ia 
also  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  southern  portions 
of  the  State. 

The  timber  supply  of  Illinois  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  prairie  State,  Ijut  is  ui>t  eijually  distribuled.  Somo 
counties  [xisMt^s  a  snper:il>niidau('c,  while  others  are  almost 
destitute  even  of  the  liinited  requirements  for  fuel.  The  most 
abundant  varieties  of  tirnl>er  are  the  i)al;s,  ash,  hiekory,  elm, 
maple,  locust,  eottonwo^Hl,  walnnt.  luid  linden.  In  some  of 
the  rich  river  txittoms  the  cottonwood  and  sycamore  attain  an 
enormous  size. 

While  this  State,  in  common  with  Indiana  and  Ohio,  doea 
not  ofler  the  young  and  vigorous  emigrant  fanner,  whose 
principal  possessions  are  his  strong  arms  and  willingness  to 
work,  equal  ndvantuges  with  newer  and  less  thickly  settled 
regions  in  resjteet  to  cheap  lands  and  growing  opportuni- 
ties, the  chances  are  by  no  means  all  taken.  Patient  indns^try 
is  sure  to  be  rewanled  by  success  and  independence,  and  there 
are  aln'.tys  openings  in  the  enterprising  towns  and  cities  of 
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these  States  for  the  ekiUed  artisati,  the  merchant,  or  the  pro- 
fessional man,  to  which  the  cities  of  the  old  world  can  ofier  d 
compariGon,  The  foreign  population  of  Illinois  already  i 
bers  several  hnndred  thousands,  who  find  on  its  broad  prairiM^ 
and  e?£teneivc  bottoms  a  more  genial  climate,  a  prolific  soQ, 
and  more  numerous  opportunities  lor  auccesslnl  indiiKtry, 
than  were  afibrded  in  tlieir  native  lands;  and  better  still, 
they  here  enjoy  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens  which  are 
uuattainahle  iu  the  old  world. 

The  rivers  which  rise  within  the  limits  of  the  State  ai* 
KiK^k,  IllinoiB,  Kaskaskia,  and  Big  Muddy,  affluents  of  the 
Mississippi;  the  Embarras  and  Little  Wabash,  tribntanee  of 
the  Wabash;  and  the  Saline  and  Cash  rivers,  which  empty 
into  the  Ohio.  The  lUitwis  is  much  the  largest  of  these ;  it 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Kankakee  and  Des  Plainer,  and 
in  its  course  of  500  miles  toward  the  Mississippi  receives  Fox 
and  Spoon  rivers,  Crooked  Creek,  and  several  other  streams 
from  the  north,  and  the  Vermilion,  Mackinaw,  SangauHto, 
and  others  from  the  south.  The  current  of  the  Illinois  is  in 
general  gentle,  with  a  wide,  deep  bed — in  some  places  opening 
into  broad  and  lake-like  expanses.  Hock  liivcr  rises  In  Wis- 
consin, and  has  a  course  of  300  miles;  it  is  navigable  for  aome 
distance,  but  in  its  upper  course  is  impeded  by  several  r 
The  Kaskaskia  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  i 
pursues  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  niinoie  i 
Bock  rivere,  and  after  a  course  of  300  miles  reaches  the  Mia- 
BiBsippi  in  latitude  38°  north.  The  Biy  Mwiihj  is  also  a 
considerable  stream.  The  rivers  flowing  to  the  Ohio  anil 
Wabaah  are  generally  of  less  volume  than  the  smaller  clasa  of 
rivers  flowing  toward  the  Mississippi,  but  several  are  naviga- 
ble, and  all  contribute  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  bv 
the  abundance  of  water-power  they  supply  for  niecbaaioa|:M 
purjtoaes. 

"  The  soils  of  Illinois,  though  of  such  various  character,  i 
all  highly  fertile  and  productive.  In  the  bottoms,  or  alluvial 
borders  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  chiefly  formed  from  the  de- 
posits of  the  waters  during  flood.     In  some  cases  the  mold  a 


fbnned  is  twentj-five  feet  and  upward  in  depth,  and  of  ines- 
Lauetiblc  fertility.  A  tract  called  the  "  American  Bottom,*' 
extending  along  the  MieaisBippi  for  ninety  miles,  and  about 
five  miles  in  average  widtli,  is  of  tliia  formation.  About  the 
French  towns  it  has  been  cnltivatcd,  and  produced  Indian 
com  every  year,  without  manuring,  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  prairie  lands,  although  not  so  prodactive,  are  yet  not 
inferior  fur  many  agricnitural  purpuece,  and  are  preferred, 
where  wood  is  to  be  had,  on  account  of  their  snperior  sa- 
lubrity. Tlio  barrens,  or  oak  openings,  have  frequently  a 
thin  soil." 

From  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Jmie,  1863,  we  copy  the  following : — 

Prick  of  Uiojipkoted  Lami*^ — The  average  inereaiw  in  the 
value  of  fnrm  lands  in  the  xeveral  coiiiilies  of  Illinaix,  lut 
com)>aritl  witli  tliu  estiiiuitfs  uihUt  the  wiisiis  of  1800,  in  vari- 
ous, raiiginj;  from  ns  low  a.i  six  ]mt  et'iil,,  up  to  one  hmnliviL 
IKT  cent.  Of  wilil  or  iiiiiinprovinl  Inixls  a  nmiiber  of  eoun- 
tic*  ri'iiort  "  iittU-  or  nunc,"  exi'e|il  muli  an  may  lie  con- 
nw.-ti'd  wiUi  oiiltivutt'il  fiirttm,  an<l  mit  l<)  lie  ]>iirehaHe<l  wepar- 
ately.  Tlie  priees  f..r  tliis  .liseriiilion  of  I.iikIm  vary  frn'ntly 
R«-or<Ung  til  ijuality  ami  locatiini,  ranging  from  ^'2  upwanl  to  tliu 
full  value  of  iin]>n>v<il  himls.  In  Ste)>hen!U)ii  County  tlieno  lands 
arp  held  at  from  *10  t«  Jl.l  jH-r  acre,  inueli  of  tiienl  broken  and' 
hilly,  with  small  wi'nid  ■I'^'wth  tiiiilnT,  ailapled  to  grazing. 
WiniK'liatro,  very  liitle  uiiiiniinived  firuirie  laud  in  the  county ; 
it  is  licM  lit  tM \nr  acre ;  unim|inive.l  limlier  laml,  with  timlHT 
cut  ut)',  in  worth  tO  to  ilK  ;  |>:irl  of  the  hitter  hiLi  a  rich,  product- 
ive m>il.  Mellenry  mid  l.ak.'  have  very  little  of  such  lands  dis- 
mnnccti>d  fnmi  eiiltiviitcd  faniiM.  Kane,  no  wild  lauds  except 
Bwam|K<  owned  by  the  county,  held  at  9i  to  ^10  {ht  acre.  Cook, 
M5  iH-r  acre,  mostly  li)w  hol'lom  land,  t(Hi  wvt  for  cuhivutiou.  yt't 
cajiableof  pniilueinif  i;oim1  j ia.it ur:ti;c  and  meadow.  Will  County, 
$20  per  acn',  ({uantity  uniall.  Gnindy,  |1(1,  dee]>  loam,  with  clay 
SHl>soil,  callable  of  prodnt'iufx  heavy  crojjs  of  corn,  jrriL'-M,  small 

{grains,  fruits,  i&c.  Iac,  $4  to  $12*;  a  [lortion  will  pnidiico  :iO 
mshels  of  com.  the  balance  lit  fur  ji.isture.  I!ur<-au,  avcriiire  «il5 
Cr  acre,  niostlv  t^ood  (irairie.  Putnam,  chietlv  Illinois  Hiver 
ttoiu  un<)  hlufr  lands,  the  former  rich  ami  well  nd.ipted  to  the 
rultiiro  of  corn  and  jiotatoes,  the  latter  suited  to  fruit  oullure. 
Ilenrj',  average  ♦Irt.SO,  ijualily  about  No.  2.  Hock  Island,  >2  to 
tl2  ]H'r  acre,  mostly  low  bottom  laiuK  Mercer,  ^S  per  aen- ; 
thiee-fonnba  broken  or  sharply  rolling,  bordering  the  slriams, 
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dniini?d.  Marinn,  t18 ;  prairie  and  timber,  adapted  to  cnttoro  of 
;raiii  and  fruits,  ottpcciaUy  grni>cs.  Clinton,  tlO  to  136;  the  up- 
ind  \a  timt-rali.'  for  wheat,  and  the  t>ottoTnn  for  com ;  the  praine 
ad:ij>t(.'d  to  f^i'iierul  farming.  WuHliinirion,  (20  per  aerc,  inoHtly 
timtK-r  or  broken ;  quality  inferior.  Kandoljih,  average  (tlS  per 
acn." ;  a  )>ortion  very  rich,  covered  with  liickory  and  oak.  Frank- 
lin, (5  iKT  aero,  prmeipnlly  timl>er;  oni'-sixlh  iKiltoni  lands,  the 
renmiudcr  averaj^e  tillitbleland,  Home  of  the  heitt  qnality,  I'nioD, 
(15  iwr  acTV,  Alexander,  (D  per  acre;  blaek  tt&ndy  soil,  broken 
and  iH)t torn  land ^  good  for  grain  and  gni»9.  Pulaski,  (10  per 
acre,  Mansae,  (3  per  aerc;  ewampv,  hut  the  driest  portions  arc 
fine  for  grass.  I'ope,  (:1.50  ;  mostly  broken  or  liilly,  with  any 
amount  ot'  sandstone  on  the  suriiiee.  Ilanlin,  (5  per  acre  ;  good 
ridge  lands,  suited  to  grain  and  j>otatoi's.  Williamson,  (I)  per 
aerv ;  quality  tolcrahly  good  for  general  farming.  In  1860  tho 
imjiroved  land  numbered  ];),096,^T4  acres  against  upward  of 
22,1)00,000  acres  (including  water  surfaccK)  unimproved,  but  at 
this  date  the  proportions  are  greatly  changed. 

•  •*•••«* 

The  :ii;ricullural  resources  of  Illinois  eonstitute  her  chief  source 
of  wiiilih  :nid  niiilcriiU  |)ri)S|HTity,  the  State  now  ranking,  next  to 
New  York,  the  highest  in  the  agijregalc  value  of  agricultnral 
products,  reaching^ over  (160,000,0110  "in  1SC6,  and  (184,000,000 
in  If'OT.  The  character  of  the  soil  ofthe  State  is  too  well  known 
to  req.iin-  ditailed  mention  her.-. 

Wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes,  arc  the  leading 
crops  of  thu  Stale,  being  e\lensivuly  grown  in  all  sections,  but 
the  first  two  named  aru  thi'  gn  al  t<ia|iles,  the  crop  of  Indian  coni 
of  I'SOO  .iggri'gating  nearly  150,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  tn)|»  of  the  country;  and  of  wheat  about 
2S,500,ooo  bushels,  and  alwut  tho  same  proiK>rtion  of  tho  total 
yield.  As  in  all  the  Northern  States,  a  mixed  husbandry  prevails 
throughout  the  Slate,  the  full  list  of  i>roilHOts  suited  to  tho  loti- 
tude  being  gmwii  to  a  gn.>:iler  or  less  extent  in  each  county. 
The  money  values  of  the  several  i)rominenl  crops  during  the 
past  year,  foot  up,  in  round  numl>crs,  aa  fi)llows :  Indian 
corn,  (74,000,000;  wheat,  iOO, 000,00 0  ;  hav,  (35,000,000;  oats, 
(15,000,000;  |H)taloes,  (4,400,000;  t<)bacco',  (1,200,000;  barley, 
(1,270,000;  rye,  (760,000  ;  buckwheat,  (273,000.  The  wheat  is 
the  chief  money  crop,  however,  a  large  [wrlion  of  the  corn,  and 
grass  cro[)s  being  fed  out  upon  the  farm  to  cuttle  and  bogs. 

The  General  Land  Office  Report  for  1867,  ftirnishcs  the 
following  interesting  statistics: — 

In  1850,  Illinois  had  76,208  farms,  valued  at  (96,133,290;  in 
1860,  144,338,  valued  at  (408,944,033.     The  quantity  of  land  in 
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farms  increased  about  77  per  cent,  during  the  decade,  the  im- 
proved land  165  per  cent.,  the  cash  value  ot  farms  about  325,  and 
the  value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  nearly  200  per 
cent. 

The  value  of  live  stock  in  1850  was  $24,209,258;  in  1860, 
$72,501,225 ;  and  in  1865,  according  to  the  State  returns,  it  had 
advanced  to  $1 23,770,554,  showing  an  increase,  during  the  ten  years 
following  1850,  of  200  per  cent.,  or  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
70  per  cent,  for  the  five  years  following  1860,  or  14  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  are  the  only  States  making 
larger  quantities  of  butter ;  and,  in  the  value  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, Illinois  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York. 

In  1860,  Illinois  produced  23,837,023  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
115,174,777  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  being  14  bushels  of  wheat 
and  67  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  State  surpassed  all  others  in  wheat  and  corn  products, 
there  having  been  cultivated  upon  its  soil  nearly  one-seventh  of 
the  entire  wheat  and  com  crop  of  the  United  States.  In  1865, 
177,095,852  bushels  of  Indian  corn  were  produced,  and  25,266,745 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  entire  grain  crop  m  1 865,  including  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  ouckwheat,  amounted  to 
232,620,1 73  bushels.  The  crop  of  potatoes  was  5,864,408  bushels, 
tobacco,  18,867,722  pounds,  and  nay,  2,600,000  tons,  the  whole 
amounting  in  value  to  $11 6,2 74,322.  Besides  this,  there  were  pro- 
duced in  1865,  5,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  a  brancli  of  industry 
just  beginning  to  receive  attention,  yet  already  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  profitable  crops  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Slate ; 
filso  large  quantities  of  grass-seeds,  maple  and  sorghum-sugar  and 
molassess,  flax,  flaxseed,  hemp,  hops,  silk  cocoons,  bees-wax, 
honey,  wine,  butter  an<l  elieese,  peas  and  beans.  The  wool  clip 
in  1805,  was  over  6,000,000  pounds;  orchard  products  of  the 
value  of  §2,000,000,  and  niarktl  §.300,000 

The  year  1805  was  unfavorable  for  wheat  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  the  yield  in  each  being  less  than  either  1862,  1863,  or 
1864.     Illinois  then  produced  32,213,500  bushels. 

In  every  year  since  1800,  the  State  has  maintained  a  position 
as  the  leading  wheat  and  eorii-growing  region,  while  the  product 
of  other  staples  is  annually  increasing. 

Although  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  States,  a  large  part  is 
mineral,  the  coal  fields  being  estimated  at  44,000  square  miles, 
and  the  lead  mines  as  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world. 

The  Illinois  coal-field  stretches  from  the  Mississippi,  near  Rock 
Island,  eastwanl  towanl  Fox  Uiver,  thence  southeast  through 
Indiana,  and  soutliward  into  Kentucky,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  Illinois,  the  southwestern  portion  of  Indiana,  and  the 
northwestern  part  of  Kentucky,  measuring  375  miles  in  length 
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from  northwest  to  Boatheaat,  and  200  in  width  from  St  Louis 
eastward — ottimatcd  to  contain  1,277,500,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
sufficient  to  funiiNli  an  nnniial  Hupply  of  13,000,000  tons  for  nearljr 
a  humlrcil  thousand  yoarw,  iK-ing  more  than  six  times  as  large  as 
all  thi'  coal  fiolils  of  Great  Britiim,  and  embracing  one-third  of  all 
the  coal  meuitures  of  North  America. 

The  j>n'i(ent  annual  product  of  the  State  ie  1,500,000  tons,  the 
amount  increasing  every  year,  and,  as  the  coal  is  of  good  quality 
and  easily  niiut-d,  it  in  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent interests  of  the  Slate. 

The  great  lead  diHtrict  (if  the  Mississippi  River  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  northwestern  Illinois,  southwestern  Wisconsin,  and  north- 
eastern Iowa,  coveriiitr  an  area  of  alfout  1,000,000  acres,  one-sixth 
of  which  lies  in  Illinois,  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  which  haafumish- 
od  the  entire  lead  product  of  the  country  for  twenty  years,  A 
few  mines  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  have  supplied  and  smelted 
15,000,000  itounils  a  year. 

Iron  ore  has  been  mined  in  Hardin  County,  on  the  Ohio,  several 
fnmaces  l>ein[j  in  oiieration.  Valuable  beds  of  the  ore  are  re- 
ported K'twi-en  the  Kaskiiskia  ami  iho  Missi88ipi>i;  also  in  I'nion 
County,  anil  in  the  nortlicni  p:irt  of  the  State.  CopjKT  has  been 
found  in  woveral  counties ;  also  marble,  crystallized  tiypsum, 
quartz  crystal,  and  silex  fur  glass  manufacture;  salt  also  eviMing 
in  the  Nimtheni  counties,  while  small  (luantitics  of  gold  and  silver 
have  been  obtained  in  the  lead  district  in  the  norlhwest  corner 
of  the  Suite,  i'etrolmim  is  fnund  in  the  northeast  iiart,  zinc  ore 
in  the  lead  district  in  Jo  Daviess,  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs 
in  Jefferson  and  other  localities. 

Although  the  leading  interest  of  Illinois  continues  to  bi-  agri- 
culture, its  nmniifat'tures  have  been  steadily  advancing. 

In  Im50,  it  had  ;!,I62  establishments,  wi'th  a  capital  invested 
of  $6,217,705,  producing  an  annual  i>roduct  of  H(J,.S:i4,272. 

In  IHCO,  it  nad  ■(,26»  I'stablishments,  with  a  ca|iitnl  investe<l 
of»27,54P,50.1,  producing  an  annual  product  of  «57,5HO,B87,l>eing 
an  increase  in  v;ilue  during  the  decoile  of  248  ]R'r  cent. 

While  Illinois  was  tiftet'iith  among  the  States  in  general  indu"- 
trj-  in  1S50,  its  advance  was  so  rapid  during  the  decade  that,  in 
1H«0,  it  Btttod  seventh;  and  while  its  population  incrciLscl  during 
the  ten  years  at  the  rale  of  101  iK>r  cent.,  the  inerea.-w  in  manu- 
facturi's  was  still  greater,  ei|uahng,  as  before  Btate<l,  248  per 
cent.  A  similar  incn-ase  during  the  ten  years  following  Ifiin 
will  make  the  value  of  this  branch  of  industry  $200,000,000  in 
1870,  and  advance  it  in  rank  to  Iw  fifth. 

According  to  the  State  census,  ilie  value  of  manufactured  ]>rii. 
ducts  for  Twos,  was  if0;i,;i.i8,0i:t.  The  value  of  real  estate  and 
perstmal  property  for  18r>0  isre|«»rted  in  the  L'nited  States  census 
at  $156,2(15,000,  and  for  ItJiJO,  at  |871,»C0,2e2,  being  an  increase 
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in  the  ten  years  of  $715,505,276.  or  458  per  cent  In  1866,  the 
Governor  estimated  the  real  wealth  of  the  State  at  not  lees  than 
$1£00,000,000. 

The  population  in  1850  was  851,470^  in  1860,  l,Vll,981,  and  in 
1867,  2,151,007.  A  density  of  population  equal  to  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  give  Illinois  a  population  of  8,754,780 ;  a  density 
equal  to  that  of  the  French  empire  would  increase  it  to  9,641,340. 

The  Illinois  coal-field  covers  an  area  of  44,000  square  miles,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  surface,  and  V  its  soil  were  cultiva- 
ted with  the  laborious  care  bestowed  upon  the  Belgian  fields, 
scarcely  an  acre  could  be  designated  as  waste  land.        ' 

The  railroad  system  is  on  a  scale  commonsurato  with  its 
advantageous  position  in  respect  to  agriculture  and  internal 
commerce;  3,160  miles  are  completed  and  now  in  operation,  812 
miles  more  are  in  course  of  construction,  making  in  the  aggregate 
3,979  miles,  or  one  mile  of  railroad  to  14  square  miles  of  territory. 

Eight  lines  cross  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  tho 
Mississippi  River  is  approached  within  the  State  by  thirteen, 
connecting  with  the  oast  and  west  through  routes  across  the 
Sates  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  northern  routes  through  Wis* 
cousin  and  Minnesota,  westward  to  the  Pacific,  and  eastward  to 
the  great  trade  marts  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  thus  alTorded  to  commerce,  a  canal 
has  been  constructed  from  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago,  to  L» 
Salle,  on  the  Illinois  River,  100  miles  in  lenc^h^  afibrdingcommn* 
nication  by  water  between  the  lake  and  the  Mississippi  The  canal 
is  now  being  enlarged  by  deepening  its  channel  to  ac<x>mmo<late 
large  class  vessels,  so  that  the  watei-s  of  Lake  Michigan  will  flow 
through  to  the  Illinois  River,  the  bed  of  which  is  improved  so  as 
to  establish  uninterrupted  steam  navigation  at  all  seasons  from 
the  Mississippi,  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the 
Atlantic. 

The  leading  city  in  the  State  is  Chicago,  on  the  west  shore  and 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  1837  its  pop- 
ulation was  4,170;  in  1850,  29,963  ;  in  1860,  110,973;  its  popula- 
tion being  now  over  200,000 


THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Xot  all  thoeo  who  are  BcekJiig  new  homes  will  desire  to 
emigrate  to  the  West.  There  U  a  iiuiiierous  class  who  wuald 
gladly  exchange  the  long  and  Bovcre  winters  of  northern  lati- 
tudes fur  a  more  kindly  climate,  where  labor  is  iiiihiiidcrcd 
bj  snow  and  ic-c,  and  Botl  siuiEhinc  and  balitiy  .air  mark 
every  season.  And  there  are  some  who  are  reluctant  to  leave 
lands  of  hills  and  vatli-ys,  and  leaping  waters,  for  the  more 
monotonuud  beauties  of  the  fur  inland  West,  with  its  flower- 
clad  jirairio  levoU  and  mure  liluggish  strcaiiii', 

Tliero  are  others,  again,  whoso  tiistt«  and  inclinations  would 
lead  them  where  the  picinecrK  privations  and  hHrdslii{>d  may 
be  avoided,  where  social  institutions  and  advantages  are 
already  cstahliished,  and  tlie  surroundings  arc  in  keeping 
with  their  vnrly  habits  and  experience.  To  all  with  whom 
these  influences  may  prevail,  ami  to  nuiny  others,  the  South- 
ern States  of  llic  American  Union,  glowing  with  genial 
warmth,  and  poft»^ssing  all  tlio  natural  elements  for  a  far 
higher  d^^e  of  growth  and  development  than  they  have  yet 
attained,  now  ofler  extraordinary  inducements  for  immigra- 
tion. 

The  South  presents  a  wide  diversity  of  snrface  features  and 
rwourees.  Its  long  line  of  sca-eoaft  nffurds  am)de  harlior 
facilities,  its  numerous  broad  and  navigable  rivers  mean- 
der through  extensive  valleys,  unrivaled  for  beauty  and  fer- 
tility, and  its  climate  and  soil,  while  favorable  to  all  the 
productions  of  the  tem])crate  zone  and  many  of  the  tropi- 
cal, are  specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  staples, 
puch  as  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  some  <if  which  thrive 
elacwhcrc  but  indiffereutlv,  if  at  all.     It  would  seem  that  in 
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of  manj  of  the  colonies.  Prior  to  1776  it  is  estimated  that 
800,000  Blavea  were  imported  into  the  colooiee  which  then 
declared  their  independence  aa  the  United  States  of  America. 
Id  tlie  early  days  of  tlio  Republic  there  was  a  very  general 
desire  exjtressed  for  the  aboliehment  of  slavery,  some  of  the 
Sontheni  States  being  prominently  active  to  this  end.  Ver- 
mont led  the  vay  in  17T7,  before  itB  admission  into  the  Union. 
Other  Northern  States  followed,  generally  passing  what  were 
called  gradual  emancipation  acts.  New  York  State  paAsed  an 
act  of  this  kind  in  1799,  at  which  time  it  bad  upward  of 
20,000  slaves,  and  in  1819  adopted  another  act,  declaring  tliat 
•II  her  slaves  shoald  bo  free  in  ten  years,  or  by  the  4tb  of 
July,  1827.  Undoubtedly  the  Southern  States  would  have 
pnrsued  the  sainc  [>olicy  but  for  several  circunistancee  which 
conspired  to  fix  tlio  institution  more  lirmly  upon  them.  Promi- 
nent among  thcee  was  the  invention  of  the  eutton-gin,  which 
at  once  advanced  tlio  culture  of  cotton  to  tho  front  rank  as  a 
lucrative  occupation,  and  thus  rendered  flluver^'  more  profit* 
able  to  the  Son'hcni  fanners.  And  so  slavery  continued  to 
flouri.-ih,  and  take  deej>er  root,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of 
Washington,  Jefferaon,  ami  many  others  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous statesmen  of  both  Nortbcm  and  Southern  birth,  until  it 
had  thoroughly  incoqwrated  itself  with  the  Sonthem  portion 
of  the  great  body  [wlltic.  The  slave  population  had  increased 
from  81(3,041  in  the  year  1^00,  to  nearly  4,000,000  in  1860. 
Nnmeroas  anti-slavery  societies  had  meantime  been  cstab- 
lisbed  throughout  tho  North,  plc<]ge<l  to  agitate  the  important 
qnestion  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  a  great  ^tolitical  party, 
organised  in  opposition  to  its  extension,  whose  power  first 
calminated  in  1S60  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
President  of  tlie  United  States. 

At  this  juncture  most  of  the  stave-holding  States  seceded 
from  the  Union,  and  combining  aa  the  '^Southern  Confed- 
eracy," took  the  initiative  in  the  most  fearful  strife  of  modem 
timee.  For  four  long  and  bloody  yeare  the  whole  land  trem- 
bled with  the  shock  of  war.  Marching  armies  swept  over  the 
froitfiil  fields  of  the  South,  leaving  in  their  train  nothing  but 
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rnin  and  desolation.  Flying  sqnadronB  thandered  along  bean- 
tifol  aonthem  vallejB,  and  towns  and  cities  cnimbled  benealli 
the  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  or  yanished  in  a  fiery  flood.  Eveiy 
branch  of  industry  was  paralyzed,  and  few  portions  of  tb^ 
once  prosperous  South  were  exempt  from  the  rayages  of  this 
terrible  contest. 

The  armies  of  the  South  fought  desperately.  But  destiny 
had  decreed  that  the  equally  braye  and  gallant  patriots,  who 
had  so  nobly  and  swiftly  rallied  to  defend  our  flag,  should 
finaUy  march  to  lasting  victory.  The  Union  was  restored — 
eyery  bondman  was  now  and  forever  freed,  and  the  vast 
armies  were  disbanded,  to  forget  the  arts  of  war  in  coitivai- 
ing  those  of  peace. 

Unharmed  beneath  the  havoc  which  had  thus  swept  away 
the  results  of  many  years'  industry,  lay  the  fertile  fields  of 
the  South,  patiently  awaiting  their  accustomed  care,  ready  to 
smile  again  with  bountiful  harvests  at  the  asking  of  peaoefnl 
labor.  But  laborers  were  few.  Four  millions  of  slaves  who 
had  been  chiefly  held  to  farm  labor,  had  suddenly  found  their 
freedom,  and  freedom  to  their  untaught  simplicity  too  cyften 
meant  the  privilege  of  idleness.  The  relations  existing  be- 
tween former  masters  and  the  freedmen  were  strange  and 
anomalous.  The  whole  labor  system  of  the  South  was  com- 
pletely revolutionized,  and  it  is  found  no  easy  matter  to  evoke 
order  from  the  confusion. 

During  the  last  year,  it  was  officially  stated  that  tho  efiTect- 
ive  labor  of  the  South  had  been  reduced  by  the  war,  to  one- 
third  its  former  amount,  and  many  careful  and  intelligent  men 
placed  the  estimate  at  one-fourth.  As  a  consequence,  thousands 
of  fenced  and  cleared  fields  are  to  be  found  throughout  the* 
South,  untilled  for  the  lack  of  laborers ;  and  large  areas  of  the 
most  productive  land,  once  thoroughly  under  cultivation,  are 
now  fast  growing  up  with  brush  and  briers.  Before  the  war, 
large  tracts  of  land  were  owned  by  individuals,  and  cultivated 
by  slave-labor,  which,  under  the  present  altered  state  of  things, 
remain  uproductive,  and  are  offered  to  emigrants  in  farms  of 
any  required  size,  at  very  low  prices. 


TEE  SOUTDEBN  STATES.  S3S 

Tlie  tenor  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  letters  received  by 
the  writer  within  the  put  foar  months,  from  »1)  parts  of  the 
Saath,  has  led  him  to  believe  that  at  no  time  since  the  first 
sctthment  of  this  country,  has  it  offered  to  the  toiling  mil- 
lions of  the  old  world  such  an  immense  scope  of  fertile  and 
improved  land  upon  such  advantageous  terms. 

More  than  three  years  have  now  passed  awnj  since  the  war, 
and  the  people  of  the  South  have  unceasingly  invited — almost 
implored — the  emigrant  to  come  and  ace  with  his  own  eyes, 
the  opportunities  everywhere  offered  to  him.  But  aa  yet, 
compared  with  the  many  who  have  sought  homes  in  the  West 
during  this  time,  few  have  turned  their  faces  toward  the  South. 
There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this : — 

In  this  country  soldiers  must  feel  before  tbey  will  fight,  and 
it  was  hardly  to  bo  expected  that  vast  numbers  of  plodding 
men,  han'led  into  a  living  force  and  frenzied  with  the  in- 
crea::tirjg  rancor  and  bittcri)ess  of  a  four  years'  deadly  strife, 
could  be  suddenly  discharged  to  the  farm  or  the  workshop 
without,  for  a  time,  holding  on  to  the  individual  feeling  trf 
which  tht'ir  armies  were  the  consolidated  sum.  The  Southern 
soldiers,  however,  went  to  their  homes  proclaiming  that  they 
accepted  the  rcflults  of  the  war  as  final,  and  woubl  cordially 
unite  with  the  North  in  the  re-establishment  of  harmony  and 
concord.  Many  at  the  North  believe  that  tbo  words  and 
deola  of  the  Southern  people  are  far  from  showing  that  they 
h^Lve  really  intended  to  ratify  and  keep  this  compact:  others 
claim  that  history  records  no  instance  where  eight  million:) 
of  high-spirited  people  have  more  quietly  accepted  audi 
altered  circumstances  and  changed  relations,  and  whore  such 
a  complete  revolution  of  their  hopes,  and  of  matters  aff'ecting 
tbeir  material  prosperity,  has  been  followed  by  less  general 
Titilence  and  disorder. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  country's  history,  the  doors  of 
sootbcrn  emigration  are  now  thrown  widely  open.  From 
almost  every  part  of  the  great  Suuth  are  beard  the  earnest 
invitations,  "come  and  possess  the  Land!"     A  people  once 
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proad  and  happy,  witli  all  the  comforts  of  life  aroand  them, 
now  writhing  in  poverty,  their  fortunes  gone,  their  homes 
desolate,  their  hopes  crushed,  prostrate  and  helpless,  are  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  that  the  men  of  the  North  and  Bast, 
with  their  money,  their  muscle,  their  skill  and  energy,  should 
come  and  help  rebuild,  on  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  war,  the 
coveted  temple  of  prosperity.    There  is  not  a  State  in  the  South 
that  would  refuse  a  home  to  any  honest  northern  man,  with 
peaceful  and  industrious  purpose.    The  people  are  kind,  hos- 
pitable, and  growing  in  intelligence.    The  climate  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  world.    The  soil  is  productive,  yielding  all  manner 
of  fruits  in  large  return  for  small  outlays.     Bailroads  and 
manufactories  are  multiplying,  and  school-houses  are  springing 
up  everywhere.    The  peaceful  industries  generaUy  are  being 
pursued  with  zeaL    A  considerable  emigration  in  this  direction 
has  already  set  in,  and  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  proportion 
as  the  country  becomes  better  known.    The  almost  prodigal 
munificence  of  southern  lands  must  inevitably  draw  to  them  in 
lArge  numbers,  wise  and  farnseeing  farmers  and  young  laborers, 
whose  toil  the  comparatively  rugged  and  reluctant  northern 
farm  scarcely  repays. 


I 


yiRGINIA. 

This  noble  State  is  conspicuous,  not  only  for  its  great  re- 
eoorces,  delightfiil  climate,  and  the  generous  hospitality  of 
its  people,  but  also  for  the  number  of  patriots  and  states- 
men who  have  sprung  from  its  soil,  chief  among  whom 
was  Washington,  whow5  name  will  Ire  revered  through  all 
time,  and  whose  hallowed  ashes  still  repose  at  Mount  Vernon, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  native  State.  Virginia  BufTcrcd  much 
thronghoQt  the  late  war  as  a  prominent  tlieatcr  of  action  for 
the  contending  armies,  and  as  the  scene  of  some  of  its  most 
memorable  and  decisive  battles;  and  no  Southern  State  now 
affords  greater  inducements  for  inimigration,  or  more  ur- 
gently invites  it. 

If  tlie  emigrant  prefers  to  remain  near  the  bhic  waters 
which  perhaps  floated  him  to  our  shore;^,  he  may  find  hrnds 
at  reasonable  prices  near  Cliesai>eakc  Bay,  or  the  sea  coast. 
Would  he  penetrate  the  interior,  Virginia  iiivitt»s  him  to  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Potomac  or  the  James,  or  other  of  her 
magnificent  rivers,  or,  still  farther  inland,  among  the  I'lue 
Ridge  Mountains,  or  to  the  far-famed  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. 

In  its  excellent  harbors  and  navigable  rivers,  Virginia  is  en- 
dowed with  pre-eminent  facilities  for  both  foreign  and  inland 
commerce.  Water-i>ower  is  abundant  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and,  in  addition  to  a  soil  of  great  natural  fertility,  the 
State  possesses  an  almost  illimitable  wealth  of  mineral  trea- 
Bures.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  vast  fields  of  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  salt,  lime,  niarl,  gx'psum,  soapstone, 
marble,  and  slate,  may  be  enumerated  as  among  her  resources 
under  this  head,  which  for  the  most  part  have  remained  com- 
paratively unsought  for.  Virginia  also  abounds  in  mineral 
pring9,  many  of  which  have  long  been  noted  for  their  cura- 
22 
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tive  qualities ;  and  possesses  many  natural  curiosities  of  great 
interest,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Natural 
Bridge,  in  Rockbridge  County,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  scenery 
of  the  niue  Ridge  region.  According  to  Thomas  Jeiferson,  this 
is  "  the  most  sublime  of  nature's  works.  It  is  an  arch  reachinir 
across  a  narrow  ravine,  which  extends  for  some  distance  above 
and  below,  at  the  height  of  215  feet  above  the  stream  which 
flows  under  it,  80  feet  wide,  and  93  feet  long— so  beautiful, 
and  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  springing,  as  it  were,  up  to 
heaven — the  rapture  of  the  spectator  is  really  indescribable'^ 

Madison's  and  AVeir's  caves,  near  Staunton,  are  also  well 
known  as  i)oints  of  interest  to  the  tourist  and  lover  of  nature. 
The  latter  is  the  most  extensive,  being  2,500  feet  in  length  ;  it 
consists  of  a  succession  of  spacious  apartments,  one  of  the 
largest  of  which  is  200  feet  in  length,  33  feet  high,  and  20 
feet  wide.  These  large  halls  are  hung  with  stalactites  of  rare 
beauty,  formed  by  tlie  trickling  lime-water.  These  are  fre- 
quently of  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  sometimes  resembling 
stiffened  waterfalls,  columns,  thrones,  towers,  and  statues. 

All  around  the  mountain  borders  of  the  great  valley  of 
Virginia  are  to  be  found  many  natural  wonders  and  much 
graii<l  and  sublime  scoiierv. 

There  are  now  no  Government  lands  in  Virginia  subject  to 
settlement  under  tlie  ])re-emption  or  liomestead  laws.  Fanns, 
liowever,  wliich  were  fornicrly  dependent  upon  slave  labor, 
for  their  cultivation,  and  whose  owners  have  no  longer  thj 
means  to  work  them,  may  be  bought  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  State  at  very  low  prices.  The  peoj)le  of  Virginia  urgentlv 
desire  immiirration,  and  will  cordiallv  welcome  amonjx  them 
all  worthv  settlers.  The  State  is  distant  from  New  York  unlv 
a  few  hours  by  rail  or  steamship,  and  may  be  visited  with 
little  expenditure  of  time  or  monc}'. 

From  a  pamj)h]et  upon  tlie  resources  of  Virginia,  prepared 
last  December,  for  the  '*  information  of  Europeans  desiring  to 
emigrate  to  the  new  world,"  and  sent  us  by  J.  D.  Imboden, 
Domestic  State  Agent  of  Immigration  for  Virginia,  we  extract 
tUe  following : — 
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Xi>  Stato  ill  tlio  I'liiiiii  ))ivsfiits  u  greater  vant-'ty  iif  kuiTucc  miil 
i-liiiiiiie  liiuii  Virgiiiia— liimi  the  muuiituiiiM  ol'  llie  iiiterii>r  and 
llie  ni<;^e<l  liillw  eaM  ninl  we;.!  cil"  iliim,  to  the  rich  alliivioiw  of 
tlie  rivers, iukI  llie  Kiuxly  Huls  cii  ilie  ^iiicnitH.  Tile  unaU'i'l  ex- 
tent of  nicunlaiiis,  uml  ilie  ureuie^t  vui-iety  of  timlui-s  are  f<mnd 
in  iliiK  State.  While  T<<)i  Moiinliiin,  in  dmyxun  fuuiily,  utiaiiia 
an  elevation  of  six  thmisiknil  fii'l. 

The  State  is  l>y  nature  iliviiled  into  live  districts  or  rc^'iont>, 
vit:  the  I^.wer  or  Ti<li--waler.  the  I'iednionl,  the  Valley,  the 
Alk-^'hanies,  and  ih.'  Traixt-Alle^'hiinieH.  We  will  glanee  at  them 
in  their  imtiiml  order.  ' 

I.OWKKOK  TiiiK-w.nHK  DisTKUx — Thirty-seven  eonnlifn,  most- 
ly IninU'ring  on  the  Atlaiitie  Otvnn  unil  Cliesn[ieuke  )tuy,  Oom- 
]H>se  this  district.  It  is  ^enenillv  levt'l,  not  more  ihun  fixty  feet 
alHive  tide,  even  in  the  lii^fhc.st  ('.[acts,  tin'at-navigahle  streaiiiit 
traverse  it  in  a  xoiiiheusierii  dir^i-lion,  such  as  the  rot<>ma<^', 
KaiiiinhannoL-k,  York,  iind  James,  with  a  multittiile  of  ttinuller 
Htn-ains.  The  ;:rea(  Ao]^.'.  whieli  forms  this  district  is  "  dividnl 
bvuatiiral  houndarics  iiiio  no  Ic^s  ihiui  Iwvlve  i.riiicii.al  tx'ninsu- 
laV."  savs  (ieiieral  Wi-e.  of  Vir-ini:.,  in  a  re<-eiil  n.l.lr.-ss.  n-pU'te 
wilh  vidnahle  ii.fortnali..n.  "  the  eastern  >hore  of  the  Cliesa- 
iH-ake,  thill  hem-i-i'ii  ihe  l>otoiiiu<-  and  i:a|.)>uliann..ek:  lielween 
the  l!a[>(.ahaiinoek  and  I'iaiikalauk  ;  between  the  I'iaiikatank 
and  York:  the  York  and  .lames;  l)>c  Mallanotiv  and  raniimkev; 
the  (.'hiekahomiiiv  And  lli<- .lames;  the  Nansetnotid  and  Dismal 
S»-aini>  and  IlicOeeaii;  the  Nansemoixl  and  Jumes  ami  tlit: 
Illackwater;  the  lilaekHaler  ;ui.l  llie  Nottoway  ;  ilie  Noltowav 
aii.l  Meherrin;  the  M<  hcrrin  and  the  Ito.inoke."' 

This  lUvore.l  rvu'ion  conlains  every  variety  <if  soil.  The  delta 
of  these  rivers  "  in  I  lie  l.ordert  ol  Virf;iiuit  is  ri<aicr  an<l  rarer  ill 
every  [.roduetion  llian  the  irarden  of  the  Nile."  There  is  no- 
wlierv  near  it  any  "•iri-l.i  nii(rU  in-iiiini"  savn  ticn.  Wise,  "and 
its  only  .iiiaj:s  ot'  sivami..  even  in  il.e  IJii;  Uniu'-ni  of  the  I'ianka- 
tnnk.  and  on  the  Chickahoniinv.  and  ar..iind  the  iin -tlv  eamii  of 
Dnimmond  Lake,  arc  eai.uhle  of  K^iri-  convened  in'lo  a  New 
Ilollaml,  hv  dyke  anddilch  of  easy  s|.ilaml  drain,  or  horlienlture 
■  nil  aii.l  vci;<tal.le,  where  .lr..UKht  ■■an  not  |.airl.,  and  of 
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and  tlower,  and 
l'.s  of  every  variety  Hotirish  wilh  a 
■or  to  cheer  indnslrv  and  art  with 
I  pavinir  Iirotit  al  llie  markets  of 
II  at  almost  every 


dour^  There  are  elii;ilile  sins  on  every  creek  and  river  in  this 
region,  not  only  for  all  iliv  moR-  common  fruits,  snth  as  ajiples, 
pt-achcs,  jx-are,  cherries,  Inrries,  plums,  and  melons,  lini  for  ihg 
rarer  and  more  delit-atc  fruits — Buch  as  grapes,  figs,  pomcgrauatca, 
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BpricotB,  Declaruiea,  Persian  cantelopes,  strawlxTrics,  and  ( 
berries,     Aci:ordhig  to  Prince,  lliere  are  no  siten  on  thp  rontS 
so  Ital^-like  for  fruilB,  as  Bome  of  these  peninsulas  of  lawlM 
Virgiuia, 

The  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables  are  stiU  more  lariotts.  ud 
the  lands  tne  easiest  tilted  in  the  world,  with  mines  nf  nmrl  and 
shell,  and  fossils  andrauck  for  manure  in  every  part.  It  is  sgreM 
mistake  to  sappose  that  this  section  is  not  cuniillygood  bretodc* 
"■^ '■  veliiiB  for  foo*;       "    " 


ItbH 
■  small  ail- 
•]> — and  ilie 


raising  of  its  lund,  and  for  clolhini;  as  well 
the  finext  ranges  in  its  cavannuf  anct  salt  man 
tie  of  the  Devon  breed,  and  thff  best  for  hogs  a 
hardiest  blooded  horses.  The  ponies  of  the  t'l 
will  sell  for  a  higher  price  than  any  horse  in  Atmrna.  pr^jtortmn- 
ed  to  his  girth ;  and  the  best  racers  of  the  two  last  cenlurie*  vjf 
foaled  from  the  blood  the  south  side  of  the  James,  Fl.tx  oiid 
hemp  may  be  grown  to  any  extent,  and  cotton  has  Imcii  prown 
prohtably.  Its  forests  furnish  the  choicest  s.hip-liml>rr  fnitu  iti 
salt  sea  atmosphere  in  thirty  miles  of  the  coast.  Us  lIimijitoD 
Roads  is  tlie  largest  harbor  of  the  continent,  to  which  the  piiaqio 
rivers  converge  from  every  point  of  the  compass  for  conimercw. 
And,  everywhere,  on  land  and  water,  natuR'  has  provided  a  tnoA- 
house  of  fisheries  and  game;  venison,  wlii  turtteys,  quails  an^ 
woodcock,  rabbits,  sqmrrels,  robins,  sora,  reed-birdc,  shl■ll-fi!i^ 
scale-fish,  terrapins,  turiles,  swans,  wild  ^ecsc,  brant,  wild  duckK 
rod  plover  innumerable,  and  indestructible. 

The  salubrity  "  of  its  climate,"  says  General  Wise,  "  will  oo* 
pare  with  that  of  any  region  since  drainage  and  liming  nf  iW 
lands  began  to  remove  the  causes  of  malarial  fevers  cniefly  J* 
the  point  where  the  tides  of  salt  water  meet  the  currentu  of  ''" 
fresh  water  at  the  rivers."  , 

The  entire  region  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  finer  ki** 
of  tobacco,  ofTcnng  great  inducements  for  the  setllemcnl  "f  gf***^^ 
era  from  the  various  portions  of  European  tobacco  mgi<J^^ 
Tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  finest  Cuban  lobaccos  should  "^J^ 
grow  here,  and  with  the  now  spreading  cultivation  of  tin*  /xhl^^^j 
tobacco  plant,  brought  by  Bayard  Taylor  from  PaU-slioe,  W^^J 
successfully  introduced  already  by  him  in  Pcnnsylvani.t,  ,i  girti''  : 
future  is  open  for  this  staple  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Taylor,  thinkii  ihr**^' 
variety  incomparably  better  than  tho  ^finMt  Vara  or  Cubam 
grown,  and  states  ifial  it  does  not  deteriorate  by  beii 
planted,  but  retains  perfectly  all  its  delicious  chariicterir 

Market  gardeners  near  Norfolk  cultivate  early  vega 
the  markets  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York, 
their  prodnce  ripennig  from  three  to  four  weeks  earlier  ll 
those  more  northern  latitudes.    They  have  bei  u  Icnowu,  o 
five  to  teu  acres  in  cultivation,  to  make  per  annum  from 
to  tfi,000  clear  profit.     By  the  Anamessic  line  of 
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now  in  thirteen  honn'  travel  connects  the  citjr  of  Norfolk  with 
tbti  inetropolU  uf  New  York,  market  gonlenerfl  and  farmer?  on  tho 
lower  (.'lK'r>:i)><'iikc  Hay,  especially  tliuKc  who  live  in  Aecomac  ami 
Norihuniiiton  cininli^ii,  may  directly,  amX  tliose  of  Princess  Anne, 
Norli.ik,  York,  (lloiiceBler,  Matliewa,  MidiUewx,  I^ncaster,  ami 
NortlninilH-rland  may,  by  meutiit  of  tlieir  own  little  schooners,  in 
one  iiii-ht'a  travel  nerusH  the  l»ay,  offer  their  |iro(l(iec  for  sale 
within  twenty-four  hount,  in  tho  "bent  market  on  the  Ameriean 
continent,  llie  fisheries  on  lliesc  coasts  are  worUl-n-nowneil. 
On  the  whole  line  of  the  coiniti**  above  mentionoil,  fish  mannre 
can  W  ahumlaiidy  olitaimd  for  the  lalior  of  earryinp  it  away. 
Wheat  ami  oihcr  cereals  flourish.  Durinfjthe  war  in  this  section, 
the  inhaliitants  felt  no  a]>|irehension  on  the  score  of  livinij;  they 
conid  find  fish  and  oystei-s,  and  wild  ducks,  cvervwhen.',  and  in 
plt'utv.  Ill  Nausfinonil  (.'oinily,  in  the  celebrated  I>isnial  Swani)i, 
l^-al  fins  lM*n  discovercil.  It  is  now  Iwiiij:  cut,  mol.le<l,  and  Bhi(>- 
\ted  to  tho  Northern  eilics,  and  finnid  to  bo  extremely  profitable. 
Hv  alliiwiiii;  one  Iiuiidred  inhal>itants  to  the  B<|unre  mile,  and 
Civiiij;  sixty  acres  as  a  honu'Htcad  lo  each  faniilv,  the  lowlands 
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"  For  hill  and  dale,  and  (jrove  and  meadow,  f<.r  lawns  and 
ort'liards,  and  niounlain  t^jiires  and  iindulalinir  surfai'u  of  wavin;^ 
wlieat-tieids  and.i;n'enswanls,and  buoyant  smiiigs  and  s]<arklin,u' 
fountains,  an<l  bracini;  aii' — it  surpasses  all  classic  lauds  of  Arca- 
dia."     It  is  divided  by  (he  Janus  into  North  and  South  riolmonl. 


1  the  Point  of  Itocks  to  Lvncldiuri:,  and   from  I,v 


V?  '■ 


the  X..rlh  Carulina  line.  Tlie  .iitfercm-e  in  these  two  divisioi.s 
of  the  Pic.lnn.nl  is  attributable  more  t,>  ilie  <lifl-,.renee  in  the  past 
habits  i>{  cultiv.ilire^  the  two  than  toauy  i:n.-at  variation  of  soil 
or  ciimalc.  Thouirh  one  is  farther  north,  yet  the  climate  of  each 
is  much  the  sanu-  as  that  of  the  other,  Imtli  Wmg  nearly  alleeted 
)>y  a  mountain  atmosphere.  The  n<irthern  has  the  stifl'est  itay, 
and  cullivaics  wheat  and  com  and  arlilieiid  gras.ies,  and  raises 
live  stock  ;  the  Boutluru  euttivates  mostly  tobacco  and  corn, 
ihouLrh  wheat  also  lai^-ely,  and  ;;r;i7.es  but  little,  lloth  are  beau- 
tiful and  feriile  ami  tit  for  farinin;; — capable  of  the  hitrhest  culture ; 
are  cool  and  bracing  in  temperature  and  blessed  with  liculth. 
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This  district  has  an  area  of  ten  thousand  sqaare  miles,  and  is 
capable  of  maintaining  a  population  of  one  mtliion  souls.  It  is- 
not  generally  a  lime  land,  out  portions  of  it  are  very  rich,  vis. : 
Loudoun,  I^auquier,  All^marlc,  ai:d  Bedford  counties.  The 
tobacco  which  is  raised  in  the  southern  section  of  Piedmont,  sonth 
of  38*^,  is  known  as  shipping  tobacco.  The  fine  tobacco  counties 
in  this  section  are  Albemarle,  Henry,  Pittsylvania,  Halifax, 
Campbell,  <fcc. 

Before  wo  reach  the  third  principal  region  of  Virginia  we  must 
cross  the  Blue  Kidge,  where  we  find  still  some  of  the  most  beautifiil 
forests  of  America,  and  an  atmosphere  of  surpassing  salubrity. 
The  productions  of  this  magnificent  mountain-oelt  are  similar  to 
those  regions  on  its  sides.     Waving  wheat-fields  and  pastures 
and  charming  valleys,  with  grazing  cattle  and  hardy  husband- 
men,  may   everywhere  be  met.       Vineyards   are   everywhere 
springing  up,  and  its  honey  finds  now,  and  its  wines  wul  soon 
find,  a  market  in  the  world. 

To  the  sturdy  emigrant  this  ridge  offers  still  thousands  of 
acres  of  virgin  lands,  and  nowhere  in  America  will  he  hsre 
nature^s  assurance  of  a  long  life  so  plainly  indicated  as  bare. 
Tbis  ridee  alone  contains  at  least  two  thousand  square  milesi  or 
one  million  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres— enough  U> 
divide  into  six  thousand  four  hundred  farms  of  two  hundred  acvcf 
each,  and  to  support  a  population  of  fifly  thousand  more  thaJCt^ 
has  now. 

Valley  District. — Crossing  the   Blue  Ridge  mountains    ^ 
come   to   the   celebrated   valley   of  Virginia   (Shenandoah    ^^ 
Soutli  Branch),  not  only  renowned  for  the  fertility  of  its  soi}"^ 
eight  thousand  square  miles  in  area  and  capable  of  supi>ort*'^o 
eight  hundred  thousand  people — but  for  the  splendid  charac'^^^ 
istics  of  its  inhabitants — origmally  English,  Germans,  Scotch,  '^'*' 


Irish,  now  intermixed  in  one  brave  race.     A  continuation  of  ^ JV^n 
fruitful  Cumbcrl.and  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  it  stretches  betw^^^{ 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  Mountains  the  entire  length 
Virginia,  obliquely  from   northeast  to  southwest,  nearly  thi-^^ 
hundred  miles,  and  is   from   twenty-five  to  thirty  miles   wid?"^^ 
Possessing  the  finest  grazing  country  in  the  world,  and  havinj 
throughout  a  limestone  foundation,  its  lands  yield  from  twenty 
to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  forty  to  fifly  bushels  of 
Indian  com  is  by  no  means  an  extraordinary  crop. 

To  show  the  remarkable  permanency  of  its  fertility  we  cite  the 
following  from  a  traveler  in  the  last  century.  Bumaby,  in  his 
travels,  describes  the  condition  of  the  Germans  on  the  Shenandoah 
as  follows :  ^'  I  could  not  but  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  situation 
of  these  people,  and  think  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  happiness  in 
this  life  they  enjoy  it.  Far  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  they 
live  in  the  most  delightful  climate  and  richest  soil  imaginable ; 
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thPT  aiv  pvpiywhorc  wnrroiindcil  with  ^wantiful  prosports  and 
Hivan  sfoiii'M,  lorty  nioiiiituiiii<,  trHns])urfnt  Hin-ami',  rails  of  waU-r, 
rit^h  valk-ya,  and  mnic^tic  wooiIk  ;  llm  whoU'  intfrs|ipn«<.il  with  an 
inliiiiti-  varu'ly  of  ttoMcrini;  f)iriil)K,  cimstituti-  tlie  lan<lwai)0  nur- 
roiinilini;  tlicni;  tlicy  aiv  milijt'ct  tn  ti'w  ilist-iist's ;  nro  jii'm-rally 
robniit  anil  live  in  jH'rti'ol  Jilicrtv ;  tlicv  are  iiiimranl  of  want  and 
aci|iiHintei1  witli  1ml  fi'W  vii-(n;'llicir  inoxiicritnip  of  ihf  olrgan- 
cii'j"  of  life  ])r(-cln(li'H  any  ri'jjri't  llinl  llicy  possess  nol  tlic  nic-ann 
of  cnjovinii  tlu'ni ;  h»l  tlicy  |nissi'ss  wliui  nianv  princi-s  woiilil 
givf  tlicir" dominions  for— lifnlili,  oont.nt,  and' tran<|uil!itv  of 
mind."  Sfvcntv  v<'ars  later,  Ik'niliard,  duke  of  Saxc-Weimer, 
Mvs  of  this  vailVv;  "'Hie  eonntrv  was  pretty  well  eidtivaled, 
and  l>v  the  cxlenor  of  inaiiv  .oninrv  lionsew,  we  were  induced 
to  lielilve  their  iidial.itants  'enjoyeil '  [.leiHy."  Daniel  Wcl.wter, 
twfiity  veurx  alttr  this,  in  a  pnl'ilie  otalion  in  the  Shenainloali 
Valluv,  '><ai<l  "  he  had  se<'n  no  liner  litrinini;  land  in  his  Kur«[K>uii 
travefii  than  in  that  vallfy."  Siill  uveniy  years  later,  and  the 
Nonhem  lr<K>iw  when  lliev  entered  it  victorilmslv,  alter  its  yreal 
dt-ferider,  Stonewall  Jaek^on,  had  taUen.  e\.lainu-.l ;  "  Here  is  a 
Mfoiid  Canaan,  let  us  rest  here  and  pileii  our  leiits."  What  ._'ive8 
imrtieiiiar  JnteriM  to  this  valley  and  to  the  lUue  Eiidu'e  to  the 
Knru,Kai.  and  Norlhern  enii.L'ranl  ir,  ihe  faet  that  there  have  never 
bci'ii  many  ncffroes  within  them — at   this  dav  the  land  is  eulli- 


•'<1  » 


te  lal»>r 
nd  this  ' 


Thk  .\i.i,Ki;HANiKi.— lleyimd  this  valh-y  westward  rifie  the  Al- 
IrK''^""*"-  'l'l'>ii'  ran-e  riins  northeast  ami  sonthweMl  -250  miU-% 
Ijy  ."in  miles  of  avirau'e  width — niakiii'j  of  nionntains,  valleyn,  nud 
dales,  13,500  M(aare'inihs.  lUsides  their  as]  K'et  of  roe  ks,  rid ;;«'«, 
caves,  valleys,  s|ci|ms.  healinir  springs,  streams,  and  fountains, 
tliey  present  to  the  eye  a  most  luxuriant  iiidii^iiious  yenlurc  of 
111 ue-priins  spread  over  loresis and  tlelds,  wliielt  oH'erjiranins:  tolivo 
MtK'k  on  natur«'s  pastures  without  eosl  of  eleariiii;  or  eiiltivuiion. 
North  of  the   Elij.rh   Knob  aii<l  llaysta<k  iherc  aiv  ii'>  netfrocs. 


T)>e  whole  n-^Mon  of  these  mountains  ahoun 

dsin  minerals  of  every 

deseriplion,  wliiih  wail  for  ennital  to  deve 

lo].  them.   Wheat,  rye. 

oats,  and  other  ^'raius,  a[id  the  IVuiis  of  n. 

irthern  latitudes  !;row 

luxuriantly  everywhere  in  the  valleys,  dali 

's,  plateaus,  and  on  the 

slo[K>s  of  tliese  ruu-ied  luountaius,  and  otli- 

r  a  most  iiivitin<;  home 

to  a  Swiss,  a  Siot,  a  Swede,  a  Norwc^'iar 

1,  Ae.      Then-   is   vo.mt 

en'>n-;li  in  thes<-  mountains  for  one  million 

immi!rrants<if  every  kind  of  oiiupaiion. 

Farms — Uow  DiViuko,  Ac,  ix  Vikoinu 

>.— IV;  cultivated  land 

b  divided  into  farms,  as  followa:— 

2,351  farms  of  3  and  under  10  acres. 
C,5I15  famis  of  10  and  under  20  acres. 
19,584  farms  of  30  and  under  50  acres. 
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21,145  farms  of  50  and  under  100  acres. 
34,300  farms  of  100  and  under  500  acres. 
2,882  farms  of  500  and  under  1,000  acres. 
641  farms  of  1,000  acres  and  over. 


86,468  farms  in  alL 

The  3,500  large  tracts  being  under  cultivation,  parts  ot  which 
are  now  in  the  market,  lie  scattered  over  the  entire  State.  There 
are  still  some  public  lands  in  Virginia;  but  the  local  land  offices 
have  long  since  been  closed,  and  there  are  at  this  time  none  for 
sale.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  barely  one-fourth  of  the  State 
is  cultivated,  the  remainder  still  being  virgin  soil.  The  residents 
are  now  working  but  one-half,  in  many  instances  less  than  one- 
half,  of  what  they  did  in  1 860.  Good  lands  lying  idle,  together 
with  those  that  have  never  been  cleared,  can  now  be  purchased 
at  from  two  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  on  part  payment  and 
credit,  or  rented,  or  leased  for  a  term  of  years  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms  and  for  low  prices,  or  on  shares. 

Virginia  can,  witli  confidence,  repose  upon  her  generous  soil 
and  salubrious  climate.  Her  present  political  troubles  are  but 
temporary,  and  need  in  no  way  affect  the  immigrant;  they  are 
being  rapidly  dispei*sed  by  the  sunshine  of  a  brightly  dawning 
future.  We  have  already  welcomed  people  from  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  our  Union,  who  have  made  here  perma- 
nent homes,  and  we  have  received  tlie  Northerner  in  the  same 
8|)int  of  kindness  witli  which  we  provided  a  home  for  the  exiled 
Poles,  ill  Spottsylvania  County,  last  year.  ^lueli  remains  to  l)e 
said  of  lier  mineral  resources,  of  her  growing  and  extending 
manufactories,  all  invitinij;  alike  the  enennfy  and  capital  of  th^ 
world.  Of  the  advantai^rs  she  offers  over  the  other  States  of  tli 
Union,  north,  south,  west,  etc.,  only  a  few  additional  remarks  cai 
be  made.  The  list  of  mineral  treasures  includes  gold,  cop|>e« 
iron,  lead,  pIumhaL^o,  coal,  salt,  gypsum  (in  vast  beds),  porcelai  "^ 
elay,  fine  granite,  slate,  marble,  soaj)stone,  lime,  water-lime,  ue 
ber,  and  tire-elay.  The  ore  of  Manassas  Gap  Mine,  Fauqui 
County,  seventy  miles  from  Alexandria,  yields  seventy  per  cei 
of  pure  cop])cr.  But  the*  greatest  sources  of  wealth  in  tliis  Sta^ 
are  her  homelier  minerals,  eoal  and  iron;  they  are  found  in  t 
entire  extent  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  Alleghanies,  and  in  Piedmoi 
In  Southwestern  Virginia,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  coal  a 
iron  are  found  in  such  juxtaposition — and  such  is  the  case  alo 
the  hue  of  the  James  Hiver  and  Kanawha  Canal — as  to  make  t 
manufaoturiiig  of  iron  exceedingly  profitable.  Here  is  a  \i 
field  for  Northern  and  European  enterprise  and  capital.  In  Ch 
terfield  and  (Joochland  are  the  most  valuable  coal  mines,  extei 
iug  over  almost  the  entii'c  counties,  which  have  been  for  y 
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workmt  tiioHt  HiicpoKnfiilly,  dikI  Hujiply  Kifhrnond,  Pctenibm^,  ami 
iIk'  i-iilin-  Miirruiiii(liii^  cuiiuticit,  ami  miUioiiK  of  bushclH  an*  i>liiii- 
IK'il  mirtli  I'ViTv  yvnr.  In  Wyllii'  I'oiiniy,  in  SimthwoMcm  Vir- 
(liiiiu,  nn-  k-ui)  iiiiiics  n)i]iiir('nlly  ini-xliniiMiblo,  wliioli,  fur  th«  lout 
two  vi'ars  of  t)i('  war,  'ihni;  (iiiii)ili('<l  the  t'onfciIiTHto  armicR, 

iicMliij;  l.'>(i,<)0<i|i<.)iiriilK  \ht  month, ns  m  Btatedby  t'ol.  W,  Leniy 
iri u  ilisliii^^iiifliiil  onlmimv  ottictT  of  the  Confcdorato  sen'iet. 

Tli«  iriiiii'A  iit'NclKon  t'oiiiity  nre  also  vi-ry  rich. 

Till'  miiunil  ciiriiiirx  of  thiH  iiolile  Statt-  art-  among  tho  woiuU-rs 
of  the  wMrhi.  Si>ttlcnicnta  all  ronml  llicm  aru  j>ra<'lU'ahlc,  amt 
woiihl  U'  <jnitt  rtninncriitivi',  niiinl>era  of  visitors  from  all  imrla 
of  !h«'  rnitcil  Stattn  ciHisrrogatin;^  then'  annually.  IVlmlftim 
t>[irini;r(  an-  also  foiiiiil;  hut  this  hratu-h  of  industry,  afl  all  olhtrs 
in  till-  State,  i«  yet  wnlrmio/itf.  TIhtc  are  vast  marl  di'|>osits — 
vcrv  valiialilc  in  tho  rcntiiralioii  of  land — in  the  counties  of  King 
William,  Kin^  it  Cjuiiii,  New  Kent,  Hanovi-r,  James  City,  Ac. 
It  is  a  fact  thai  tliew  di'i>osits  exist  in  many  places  in  thcoc  coun- 
ties, wiihin  a  few  inches  ..f  the  surface. 

.\s  n.jiirds  the  n.il  ;ulvantayes  of  Virpnia  over  the  other 
Stal.s  of  the  liiion,  M.y  have'  U-en  slated  imi.artiallv  in  an 
a.l,inss  of  the  Colonv  of  New  Pohnid  to  their  countrymen  in 
KHni|ie,  dated  .\u):iist  L'."),  IW.T.  In  the  resohuions  mlojitetl  by 
llu-se  e<ihinists  oeeurs  the  fi>l|i>u'iii<;:  "The  con^inialily  of  ils 
elimale  with  our  eonstltiition;  the  asierinineil  jinHiu.-tiveness  of 
its  lamls,  and  its  adaiitntion  to  a  greater  varietv  of  crojis  than  is 
the  hind  of  the  Northuexlern  Stales  and  Terrilori<'s;  the  hospi- 
tality of  its  |H'o|.le,  and  x\\v  ecmsi.Ieratioii  thai  its  local  laws  ex- 
tend the  same  ]<olitieal  riglits  ami  c<iiial  (irotectiim  to  the  native 
ami  iialunili/.iil  eiliwn,  and  to  all  religious  rniils,  in  conncetioti 
with  the  ntan's  iialural  disjHnition  to  go  there  in  sean-h  of  the 
means  of  jiving  and  eonqieteni'v  for  his  family,  where  their  ni'ijui- 
fitiiui  is  easier  and  nion-  prohafil"',  were  tuir  only  guides  in  M-lwt- 
ing  Virginia  as  our  adopted  State.  We  assert  now  "iwu  tho 
evidence  of  our  own  inrsonal  i.viKrienev,  a<'c|uin.-d  since  wc  wt- 
tlctl  here,  that  the  d.ntal  of  the  existence  of  these  a<lvantages, 
and  Ixiier  ehanecs  of  Ku.'e<'ss  in  Virgini.t,  which  can  make  an 
agneiilturist  inile|iendent  and  eonlented,  must  he  atlrihutcd  either 
to  uniss  ii^norance  of  the  letter- writers,  or  to  some  ill  and  inaU- 
eious  design."  -Tliat  (he  .|UalilV  of  our  ele:in-d  land  is  inferior 
to  tile  iiewlv-chared  land  al  tho  Korlhwcst  is  admilteil;  hut  its 
inferiority  is  only  its  e\lianstiori,  eaiisi'd  l>y  bad  cnhivation;  it 
can,  thcnfuiv,  he  iui|>roved  at  less  bhor'anil  c\iieiisi>,  and  in 
fiuirler  lime  than  the  ilearing  of  Northwestern  land  rt<iuircs. 
As  I.,  our  w<io.lland  wiij,  it  is  not  inf-ri-r  to  the  Nortiiwesteni," 
"Hei-e  in  Virginia,  the  winters  Wing  shorter  and  mibler,  wc  have 
in  the  vear  four  mimths"  hinger  working  seaHon."  "And  in  thia 
H'Mti  tlie  typLoid  and  typhus  fevcra  attach  to  do  Bcctiun,  aud  ai-u 
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almost  unknown,  whilst  in  the  new  Northwestern  settlements  they 
destroy  prematurely  thousands  of  lives  every  year."  "  We  <lesire 
to  inform  our  countrymen  in  Europe  that  in  the  selection  of  Vir- 
ginia for  our  adopted  State,  we  were  influenced  only  by  the  fore- 
going considerations  of  advantages." 

Internal  Improvements. — Internal  communications  in  Vir<n- 
nia  and  facilities  for  sending  off  produce  to  the  great  markets  at  her 
very  doors,  are  not  inferior  to  those  in  tlie  Atlantic  States ;  supe- 
rior to  all  of  the  more  recent  Western  States,  and  not  equaled  V)y 
any  of  the  States  south.  From  Virginia  the  traveler  may  proceed 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroads ;  and  direct  lines  to  the 
West  to  connect  the  harbor  of  Norfolk  with  Cincinnati  are  in 
contemplation  and  progress  of  execution  at  this  time.  The  rail- 
road, known  as  the  Virginia  Central,  penetratincr  the  entire  brea<lth 
of  the  State,  is  to  be  extended  from  Covington,  v  a.,  throu<'h  West 
Virginia,  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  Kanawha 
rivers,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  citi<?s  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  tfcc.jthe 
whole  route  to  Chicinnati  beimj  about  six  hundred  an<l  hinetv 
miles  in  lencfth.  The  establishment  of  this  m-eat  thorouixhtare 
appears  no  longer  to  V>e  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  its  miportance  to 
all  V^irginia  can  not  be  over  estimated.  Another  road,  to  go 
through  Kentucky  (an  extension  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad)  is  in  contemplation,  to  connect  Norfolk  with  Cairo  and 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Hickman  and  Nashville,  Tennesi^ee. 
Of  the  harbor  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Kobert  W.  Hughes,  the  Presi<lcnt 
of  this  proposed  road,  speaks  pointedly  that  "  it  possesses  over  all 
Northern  seaports  the  advantage  of  being  ni'arer  by  overland 
route  to  the  centers  of  Western  trade ;  and  over  all  Soutbcrn 
seaports  the  advantage  of  bein:^  nearer  by  the  ocean  route  to  all 
European  ports."  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  greatest  authority  in 
such  Tnattei*s,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  regard  to  Nortolk, 
as  follows :  "  As  to  natural  advantages  of  position,  depth  of  water, 
and  accessibility  by  land  and  sea,  Xoriblk  has  no  competitor 
among  the  seaport  towns  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  climate  is  delight- 
ful, and  it  is  exactly  of  that  hap])y  middle  tem])erature  where 
the  frosts  of  the  North  bite  not,  and  where  the  pestilence  of  tlie 
South  walketh  not."  There  were  in  Virginia,  in  18<>0,  1,771 
miles  of  railroad,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  *04, 9.58,807.  Nor  has 
Virginia  been  behindhand  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  river 
improvements.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Alexandria,  the 
James  Hiver  and  Kanawha,  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  Albemarle 
and  Chesapeake  canals  constitute  a  length  of  line  of  381 J  miles. 
The  Potomac  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  to  Alexandria,  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  latter  is  daily 
whitened  by  hundreds  of  sail  ;  tiie  Happahamiock  to  Fredericks- 
burg for  vessels  of  140  tons;  the  i  ork  and  its  branches  l»> 
Yorktown,and  thence  to  its  head,  for  the  largest  ships;  the  James 
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to  Richmond  for  vowwlfl  of  1,200  tons,  ami  the  Appomnttox  to 
Pctornlmrti  lor  vt-ssfls  of  100  ions.  In  many  jmrtit  of  the  Statu 
arc  "liiniiiiki'H;"  inimiiicriihlc  wnallcr  rmulit  tnivi-rse  i-vi-ry 
pouiitv,  :mil  if  thi>y  -avv  luit  <jiiil(-  .is  |i:issii1ili.-  iis  siitiilar  roatls  in 
KurojH-  anil  tlio  Nurtlicrn  Stuiis,  ilurf  an-  nime  worse  than  nomc 
we  niiiy  wi"  al  thr  jiR'si'mI  day  in  Frantv  an<l  titTinnny. 

IsiiAiiiTANTs, — \  irifliiia  is  miiim'^  the  wvcn  Sliitt-s  which  woro 
miiirniivf  in  Ih.io,  ami  have  Nimc clian<:cil  to  l>c  rcccivinj;  Statce; 
Kincc  tlic  war,  as  alrca.ly  Bai.l,  jh-o].Ic,  from  both  north  ami  nouth 
of  her,  ar.' immigratliisr.  The  [.oj.nhition  in  l«Oll  msis  c«miiK>M.'il 
of  1.U4T,JD9  white,  .^H,04'J  fni>  i-ohirril,  400,HCS  h hives,  and  111! 
Iixlians,  toyeihcr  amounting;  to  L,-i90,:UK  Then.-  wen-  among 
the  while  '|n)iinlali<>n  ■.tr,,tt:,8  fon.-ii:ners,  of  which,  5,400  vrvrv 
Scotch  ami  Enfjlish,  in,.'il2  tiermati,  Hi,.vn  Irish,  .171  Kriwh, 
&e.     Among  tho  cities  of  over  .^OOU  iiihahitantH  in  IttUO  arc: — 

Kichtn<md,  with  :tT,010  inhabitants,  incliKling 6,358  forei^^crs. 
IVtcmhnrg,  "      1«,-2(10  "  "         744 

Norfolk,  "      U,(JiO  "  "      1,071         " 

Ah-xan<iria,  "      12,054  "  "      1,246         " 

Lynehhiirfr.  "       «,«.-,;(  "  "         «.i7         " 

F'reiU'rickshnrfj,  "        5,02.t  "  "         2ri4         " 

Kmi<;nMits  coming  to  Virginia  will,  therefore,  not  lie  as  isolated 
as  in  oilier  SnUhern  States  soiiih  of  Virginia,  anil  rejinMnlativcs 
from  marly  every  nationality  on  the  glolw  may  he  lonml  here." 

ViRinxr A  (Jropb  fok  1 861). —  From  the  I£c]>ort  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricidturi; :  — 
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Total 

5.fHI0.0(l9 

$s5.3fl6.fii:. 

lu  1807,  Mr.  Petkrs  was  api>ointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  travel  through  the  South,  and  distril)utc  8cods 
to  the  destitute  :  we  extract  from  his  Keport  the  following: — 
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"  But  a  small  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt  is  found  in  Virginia.  A 
few  counties  in  the  southeastern  corner,  south  of  the  James 
River,  and  along  the  North  Carolina  line,  embrace  all  the  available 
cotton  lands  in  the  State.  *  *  *  As  compared  with  last  year, 
the  breadth  seeded  is  nearly  double,  but  as  compared  with  the 
year  before  the  war,  it  is  not  one-half.  The  want  of  means,  both 
for  paying  hands  and  supporting  the  working  force  of  the  planta- 
tion in  food  and  forage,  has  been  the  great  drawback. 

"  Tobacco  is  the  great  commercial  staple  of  the  State.  *  *  The 
price  of  the  product  makes  it  profitable  to  cultivate.  *  *  Its 
successful  cultivation  is  practically  better  understood  than  in 
any  other  State,  except  perhaps  Kentucky,  and  there  the  Virginia 
method  is  more  or  less  followed." 


THE   SHENANDOAH    VALLEY. 


The  great  Valley  of  Virginia  is  about  120  miles  lon^  by 
about  25  miles  wide,  and  embraces  nine  counties,  with  something 
over  one  million  acres  of  improved  farms,  besides  farm  woodland. 
In  1860,  the  average  cash  value  of  these  fanns  was  $2G.60  per 
acre.  The  population  of  the  valley  in  1860  was  130,356,  of  which 
26,596  were  colored.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  salubrious  and 
delightful.  The  heats  of  sunmier  are  tempered  by  its  elevation 
and  position  among  the  mountains,  which  also  shelter  it  from  the 
intense  cold  of  winter. 

Tlie  production  of  the  four  great  cereals — wheat,  corn,  rye,  and 
oats — was  in  1800  nioiv  than  48  buslu*ls  to  each  inhal)itant,  or 
between  six  and  seven  millions  of  buslu'ls.  It  is  stated  that  for 
years  flour  made  from  wheat  thrown  in  this  vallev  has  connnaiuled 
ni  the  markets  of  r>razil  ^:\.{j{)  more  ])er  barrel  tlian  that  from  any 
other  portion  of  the  Ignited  States.  Barley,  buckwheat,  Irish  and 
Bweet  potatoes  are  raised  in  abundance.  Many  horses,  cattle,  slu-i^p, 
and  swine  are  raised,  and  much  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  There 
are  291  churches  in  the  Valley,  of  denominations  as  follow,  viz.  : — 

No.  of  ('hnrches.    AcoomiiKHlntions.  Valne. 

Methodist 1U8  ;U,:^25  $139,580 

Pkesbyterian 35  13,705  107,800 

Lutheran 30  1 2,950  84,050 

Bai»tist  (Tunker) 17  10,650  19,200 

Baptist 32  10,475  36,125 

Episcopai 10  6,025  83,900 

German  liEFORMED 11  3,700  20,400 

Union 14  3,450  11,250 

Friends 9  3,425  6,700 

Catiiolk 4  2,150  27,000 

Baptlst  (Mennonite) 5  2,150  4,400 
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It  ii  diUmed  that  thore  is  no  portion  of  the  country  with  tho 
rame  nraa  nml  iHi]>iiliition,  that  hax  yichlot)  an  much  from  ngricnl- 
lUPC,  with  tho  »anu'  amount  of  labor,  and  wliiTu  there  is  ns  much 
exemption  from  BicknesH  of  all  kinds,  as  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  DuDOB,  of  the  Afi;ricultural  Bureao,  eaya  of  this 
Valley  :— 

For  ih«  varii'ly  and  fertility  of  its  soils,  fine  water-power, 
naluhrioua  and  dt'li<:hlful  climate,  beauty  and  grandeur  of  wcnery 
in  plain  and  on  mountain,  it  can  literally  and  with  severity  of 
truth,  be  s.iid  to  Im;  nnsiir])aBseil,  if  eipiaW,  in  the  I'nited  States ; 
or  as  a  farming  region  iu  which  lonwlce  homes  of  comfort,  opulence, 
and  refinement. 

The  following  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Agricultoral 
Department : — 

Present  VAi.riTioN  op  IiA.VT>f)  as  coxparkd  wim  I860.— 
Twi>-third«  of  the  counties  re|M)rt  a  deerenHc  in  tho  value  of 
lanil  since  IM(!0,  ran-^ing  from  ten  to  sixty  per  cent.,  and  averag- 
ing ihirty-tive;  the  n'maiuder,  with  two  or  thR."*,-  exceptions, 
make  the  prt>!>ent  price  in  curreney  no  gn-ater  than  the  valuation 
in  IR6n.  An  average  derrcwe  for  the  entire  State  may  be  placed 
at  twenty-seven  [ht  cent.  This  makes  the  depn-oi.it ion,  in  com- 
parison with  tile  date  of  the  last  eenwus,  about  the  same  percent- 
age as  the  appns-iation  which  was  reporleil  in  New  York — that 
is,  property  worth  *10o  in  1«00,  in  now  vahu-il  at  ♦7.1  in  Virginia, 
and  iiaK  in  New  York.  Yet  this  reilnction  is  mor«  apparent 
than  n-al ;  at  least  it  is  not  |)ennanent,  and  is  far  li-ss  marked  to- 
dav  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Very  few  sales  were  niaile  at  pre- 
vading  iirices  ;  yet  such  has  l>een  the  dearth  of  money,  and  almost 
overv  tiling  except  land,  that  more  fretpient  sales— apparent 
sacrifices — would  have  lieen  better  for  the  |>eople,  Tliose  who 
are  ahle  to  hold  their  bind,  and  many  who  are  not,  refuse  lo  nelt 
at  less  than  former  prices ;  still  there  are  thousands  of  farms  or 
uncultivated  tracts  of  land  that  can  nciw  lie  Ixnighl  for  less  than 
their  intrinsic  worth  ;  and  there  are  op])ort unities,  .it  fiirciil  sales 
or  under  stress  of  immediate  want,  to  obtain  valii.ihle  property 
for  a  trifling  consideration.  In  a  portion  of  I.oudoc,  esjH'cially 
the  Potomac  an<l  I^tudon  valley,  and  Clarke  Countv,  ailjoining, 
prici-B  are  alreaily  higher,  in  conseipten<-e  of  Northern  iinmigrotion, 
than  in  1800;  and  such  will  l>o  tho  result  throughout  the  State 
when  farms  aro  subdivided  and  occupied  by  an  enterprising  {leople. 

The  causes  of  depreciation  assigned  are  numerous:  first  of  all 
is  the  want  of  labor  which  is  univer'ally  noticed;  the  lack  of 
capital ;  the  large  amount  of  land  oflfered  for  ule  to  reduce  the 
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size  of  fanoH ;  State  caactniPDts  forbidding  a  higher  rate  of  InM 
than  six  per  cent.,  tundirig  to  drive  capital  to  cities  »n*I  on 
tho  State;  the  stay  law;  neglect  of  agricu I tunr;  and,  finally,  1 
construction  not  in  accordance  with  the  jndgmcnt  or  prcjadio 
of  reporters.     In  many  sections,  there  is  a  p'lwaieiit  disjiositil 
to  8^11  all  surplus  area  of  farms  above  100  to  200  acres. 

Advance  in  pric«  is  noticed  in  many  counties.  In  Middlee 
on  the  Rappahannock,  land  that  could  have  been  purchased  t 
years  ago  for  ftlO,  will  now  command  *30.  In  Puiaski,  in 
southwest  part  of  the  Slate,  while  the  decline,  as  shown  by  I 
few  sales  made,  is  sixty  per  cent.,  holders  generally  are  not 
posed  to  sell  at  less  tnan  Ibrmer  rates.  This  is  the  fact  1 
great  extent  throughout  the  State,  and  it  gives  a  wide  rangel 

§  rices,  and  makes  an  estimate  of  an  average  a  very  difficult  If 
ertakiiig.     The  prices  are  made  by  the  necessities  of  the  «" 
In  19U0,  a  portion  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  a  part  o 
eastern  slope  ot  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  James  Ilivcr  i-ei-ion,  and  * 
other  sections,  were  cultivated,  improved,  highly  valued,  i 
prosperous.     Jefl'erson  County  averaged  (i52   per  acre,  b^  l 
official  assessment,  and  probably  tso  by  real  valaation,  while  t] 
average  assessed  value  of  Ohio  farms  was  but  126.     Loaded 
with  220,266  acres  improved,  and  73,876  unimproved,  was  n  ^ 
ued  at  >IO,ao8,2U.     Mountainous  sections,  the  up|>er  portion  4 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  the  tide-water  region,  and  the  w« 
slopes  of  tho  Alli'ghariiea,  wei*  less  valuable,  ranging  from  I 
k30,  and  much  higher  with  valuable  improvements,  acconliu 
location  and  alt  the  various  oircumstancea  which  usually  at 
prices.     Farms  at  SlOO  per  acre,  and  even  tiso,  were  onen  f 
chased,  and  the  same  prices  will  soon  be  reached  when  l 
population  and  property  have  been  repaired. 

Pbicb  op  Unimprovku  Lanb. — Such  has  been  the  waste  ( 
war,  that  "  uniinpi-oved  "  lands  have  encroached  upon  oultin 
ted  ai-eaa  until  nearly  all  the  State  is  "  wild  "  land.     Tho  tm 
in  original  forest,  or  thrown   out  of  cultivation   and   co* 
with  new  forest  qrowths,  will  be  included  in  this  branch  o 
subject.     In  Patrick  and  other  southwestern  counties  the  pr 
quoted  at  tl ;  in  Carrall,  lilXv  cents  ;  in  Nelson,  twenty-live  o 
in  Uotetourl,  «I  to  *3;  in  fasiewell,  »2.50;    in  Highland,  »: 
in  Clarke,  »3  to  SU  ;  in  Washington,  »2  to  *3;  in  IJuckiughat .. 
to  *6 ;   in  King  George,  #4  to  *10 ;   in  Swftbrd,  King    WilUi 
Norfolk,  and  Craig,  t5  ;  in  York  and  ]\liddlesex,  #6 ;  in  Lanoai 
to  tol25;  in  Smyth,  tlO  to  825.    This  shows  the  range  of  rapi 
In  the  tide-water  counties,  prices  range  fr«m  *B  to  fia  for  * 
■■  lands,  except  on  navigable  water,  where  the  value  depends  o 
amount  of  woind  and  limber,  sometimes  reaching  *5t>, 

I«inds  at  1 1  per  acre  in  Patrick,  are  rcporlwl  "  mouni^ 
lieavily  timbered,  and  highly  productive."     Coat  lands,  foiir  n 
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A  fair  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  tide-water  lonils  msj'l 
obtain(^d  from  the  followiug  couceniing  liing  Gt^r^c  Coui  " 
"  A  large  proportion  is  of  good  quality,  covered  witli  a  goi 
growth  of  oak,  hickory,  locust,  cedar,  pino,  ifcc.     Whcrt  untf 
laid  with  marl,  as  in  tho  western  eeotiou,  though  hilly,  it  is  fcrt 
easily  tilled,  and  produces  finely  natural  and  cult ivatnl  grae 
The  Game,  to  a  less  degree,  may  be  said  of  the  unimtirovod  lai 
in  other  parts  of  the  county.     All  arc  susceptible  of  high  impro' 
ment  by  the    use  of  marl,  lime,  clover,  plaster,"  Ac,     Of  wm 
lands  in   Amelia,  held  at  a  noiaiual  price,  it  is  s^d :   **  TI 
capabilities   for   improvement   arc   excellent,  and  at  small  ( 
they  might  be  made  to  produce  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobi 
To  get  tliem  in  tho  road  to  self-improvement,  requires  tho  capt 
to  purchase  grass-seed,  and  2o0  pounds  of  guano  to  the  aciv,fl 
start  this  vegetation,  to  make  them  self-^astaining,  and  impro 
the  land,  by  green  manuring,  to  a  high  degree  of  prodnctivenea 
In  Buckingham:  "Tliero  are  large  WKlles  of  wild  or  unoultival 
]and»,  varying  in  price  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  a< 
ing  to  their  )iroximity  to  market  facilities.     These  lands  lie  wd 
and  abound  in  oak  and   pine  timber,  and  are  well  watered  | 
small  stre.tms.     The  soil  is  generally  gray,  sofl,  and  lively,  b 
when  cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation,  is  susceptible  of  d 
highest  improvement,  producing  all  the  crops  common  lo  I' 
latitude." 

TiMBKii. — Tho  wood  and  timber  of  Virginia  cover  a  large  p 
tion  of  her  area.     Much  of  the  eastern  and  central  forests  tui^ 
been  cnlled,  and  largo  areas  of  arable  land  have  grown  up  in  p 
and  other  growths ;  yet  there  still  remains,  even  on  the  navigi 
waters,  which  aiv  estimated  to  have  a  coast  line  of  fifU-en  hum' 
miles,  a  large  amount  of  timber  suitable  for  ship-biiilding,  Ci 
s^e,  and  various  manufacturing  purposes.     On  the  Blae  Kid] 
Within  a  few  miles  of  tho  Orange  and  Alexandria  llailrond,  i 
some  forests  of  original  growth,  which  are  never  utilised,  t 
■leadened,  and  left  to  (lecay,  when  tho  soil  is  wanted  for  tho  p 
nose  of  agriculture.     They  arc  too  far  from  the  road  lo  pay  S 
hauling;  but   for   manufacture  upon  the  spot,  into  a  ihoosai 
useful  forms  of  doraestio  or  fann  utensils,  they  would  provei| 
source  of  wealth.     In  Middlesex:  "The  Dragon  Swamp,  whl 
divides  this  from  Gloucester  County,  is  avast  belt  of  crpr 
limber,  extending  nearly  thirty  miles,  with  an  average  widlh 
one-half  mile.     Very  litile  effort  has  been  maile  for  the  dcvoJ 
ment  of  this  vast  source  of  wealth.     At  the  head  of  navig 
water,  no  enterprise  oHera  a  better  investment  for  capital," 

MiNKRAXS. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  ra 
wealth  of  Virginia,  To  mention  even  tho  names  of  the  counti 
in  connection  with  the  several  minerals  discovered  withiit  I 
boundaries,  would  occupy  the  allotted  space.    The  wfatrfc  vktM 
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of  Virginia,  for  instnncc,  is  full  of  iron ;  various  ores  of  which  are 
HO  roiniiKin  that  thoy  luive  bofii  used  fur  making  walls  iiuntcatl 
of  fi-ncinp.  From  Itotcituiirt,  through  Hoanokc,  Montgomen', 
I'ulaHki,  Wytho,  Smyth,  Carroll,  anil  Washington,  to  the  south- 
west oorniT  of  tho  Stuto,  iniii,  of  fine  quality,  ia  found  in  great 
al>uu<lan<-o.  It  has  lM>en  {iractically  and  Bueee8»fiil1y  teHteil,  for 
many  years,  at  a  few  jxiiiits.  S*.'vend  fuma<.-e8  arc  now  in  ojwra- 
tion  in  Wvtho  and  otlu-r  counties,  and  more  are  in  contempla- 
tion, lu  I'ulaxki,  is  found  "  iron-ore  in  great  abundance  of  tho 
finest  (|U»lity.  There  has  l>oeu  until  recently,  no  effort  to  develop 
it.  A  coni|iany  fnmi  I'euusylvaniu  have  ptircliosed  several  tracts, 
and  are  now  huildiiig  houses,  with  u  view  to  commonciu''  opera- 
tions in  tlie  spring.  They  have  purcliaseil  very  low,  anil  I  have 
undtrstivod  the  jtrojierty,  if  Ii)eated  in  Pennsylvania,  would  com- 
maud  wvend  niiUions,"  Siueo  the  war,  a  company  from  Connec- 
ticut has  purchased  |iro]«Tty  in  C'arroll,  and  have  erectc<l  a 
smelting  furna<.-e,  costing  some  *I00,000,  and  will  shortly  com- 
mence working  it,  Tlicy  have  raised  a  large  amount  of  ore,  said 
to  W  very  riclu 

The  liiith  funiacc  proportv,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  with 
several  thousatid  acres  of  wixiillandA  iti  the  viiinily,  is  olU-red, 
under  conniulsiiry  cireunistaiices,  for  a  short  time,  at  a  prieo 
nearly  nominal;  and  there  .irc  <)ther  iron-hearing  tracts  of,  jicr- 
haiHiCfiual  cheapness.  IJut  tins  condition  of  things  is  now  rapnily 
disappearing,  and  ]>rices  arc  advancing  as  the  pressure  of  adverse 
cin-um stances  is  n'nn>ve(l. 

Gi>ld  is  found  in  Staffonl  and  other  counties,  and  has  been 
work*-"!  to  ailvant.ige  at  various  points.  Copper  is  seen  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Hlue  Ilidgc,  and  is  abundant  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  valley  of  Viri,niiia,  and  is  mcntiomil  particularly  in 
I^iiisa  and  Smyth.  Coal  is  found  in  all  the  southweslem  eountict^ 
III  Tnlaski,  as'is  claimed,  the  coal  beds  underlie  100,000  acres. 
Ia-mI  has  been  <Iiseovercd  in  Wythe,  Stnj-th,  bikI  other  counties; 
rinc  in  the  same  counties ;  and  plumbago  in  Smyth.  Salt  is 
abundant  in  Washinitton,  Smyth,  and  other  southwestern  count  iefl. 
Ilarvtcs  is  rf])ortctl  in  Smyth  and  Jlontgomcry.  Gypsum,  slate, 
marls,  ochers,  kaolin,  pipe  and  fine  clay,  limestone,  and  wriien- 
tine,  arc  very  abundant  in  many  sections.  Tl»o  minerals  of  Vir- 
ginia will  soon  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  individuals  and  the 
nation. 

Cbops,  ttc. — Tlicro  are  few  specialties  in  Virginia  agriculture, 
except  tobacco  and  wheat,  and  stock-growing  in  mountainous 
regions.  Tlic  scarcity  of  money,  and  despondency,  caused  either 
by  defeat  in  the  late  war,  or  from  losses  sustained  in  it,  have 
operated  to  <lepress  enterprise.  A  correspondent  expresses  tho 
general  finding  thus:  "Tlicro  is  not  energy  enough  among  onr 
fanners  or  laboring  classes  to  make  a  specialty  of  any  thing,  ex- 
2J 
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cept  to  get  bacon  and  corn-dodgers  enough  to  drive  starvation 
from  their  doors.     Stock  is  about  the  only  resource  upon  which 
we  depend  for  what  little  money  we  require.     Farms  are  largo, 
averaging  from  500  to  3,000  acres,  and  we  hold  on  to  them  with  a 
death-grip,  as  if  our  interest  in  heaven  depended  upon  our  broad 
acres,  and  will  not  cultivate  it  ourselves,  nor  allow  others  to  do 
60."     This  is  the  case,  to  some  extent ;  yet  the  evidence  is  abund- 
ant of  a  growing  disposition  to  sell,  to  invite  immigration,  to 
welcome  business  men  and  farmers,  and  even  to  take  hold  with 
energy,  and  push  new  enterprises  to  success.     Wheat,  dry  and 
heavy,  yielding  superior  flour,  may  be  considered  a  specialty  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  in  many  of  the  central  and  eastern 
counties.     Corn,  for  cattle  feeding,  has  been  produced  largely  on 
the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  audit 
has  been  a  prominent  crop  in  Norfolk,  Gloucester,  York,  and 
Lancaster,  on  tide-water.      Our  correspondent  on  York  Kiver 
illustrates  the  capabilities  of  this  coast-region  as  follows:  "One 
hundred  an<l  ten  bushels  of  corn,  forty  of  wheat,  and  sixty-four 
of  oats,  have  been  made  to  tlie  acre.     The  oats  were  grown  and 
harvested  by  myself,  on  light  black  land,  never  manured,  and  was 
the  second  crop  of  small  grain,  and  the  sixth  of  its  cultivation. 
The  other  two  parcels  of  land,  on  which  the  corn  and  wheat 
grew,   were   heavily   manured.     The   profit   was   large   in  each 
case." 

The  time  of  sowing  has  a  wide  range ;  generally  through  Sef 
tember,  and  a  ))art  of  the  whole  of  October,  and  on  the  sea-coa^^ 
to  December  first.     In  Pulaski  County,  the  range  is  throui^h  Oct  *>• 
ber  and   November;  in  Carroll,  from  Au^rust   15th  to  Novcinl  >^'^ 
1st.     The  eommencement  of  sowinix,  in  most  of  the  counlios^      ^* 
during   the  latter  half  of  September ;    and  the    close,  upon      ^^ 
averaLce,  is  from    October  15tli  to    20th.     The   averaire  for  t   ^^ 
date  of  eommeiicing  the  harvest  is  June  21st,  for  the  tidc^wat 
region,  and  June  25th  for  the  whole  State.     The  harvest,  in  mc 
localities,  is  continued   to  July,  but  rarely  extends  beyond  t 
fii-st  week,  though  sometimes  continuing  to  July  10th,  and, 
come  cases,  to  July  15th.     Late  sowing  is  often  practiced  to  si; 
the  time  of  corn-ripening,  the  corn  being  cut,  and  the  wheat  bti 
rowed  in.     In  Wythe,  the  first  half  of  September  is  preferred  t^ 
sowing,  "as  the  wheat  gets  a  better  root,  is  nqt  so  liable  to  1 
winter-killed,  or  to  rust  the  next  year."     In  Clarke,  "  either  th 
Lancaster  or  Mediterranean  sown  uj)on  a  dry  soil,  and  drough 
prevailing,  with  warm  weather,  are   liable  to  destruction  by  th 
fly;  but  if  sown  upon  a  damp  soil,  in  moist  weather,  escapes  tht  ^^ 
ravages  of  the  fly."     The  modes  of  culture  are  various,  and,  X^C^^ 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  generally  careless  and  im^ — 

Eerfect.     In  most  of  the  counties  a  very  small  portion  is  drilled, 
a  a  few  "  valley  counties  "  the  drill  is  considerably  used.     In 
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C'riiij;  it  m  common  to  turn  ovir  Ftxl-Iiind  with  a  twoliomc  jilow, 
tlii'u  imt  in  wlifiit  wiili  ii  sUi>vi-l-]iiiiw,  or  harrow,  ami  ruiKK'timt'tt 
l>i)th;  nn.l,  in  <um  lan.l,  t..  m.w  wluU  tf,e  con,  i»  »t<i,i<liH,i.  In 
l^ricastcr  t'unnty,  "miiiiy  liimivnuiit  offtlu'  fiini,  ami  Miwujion 
tin-  KUiiu-  1.II1.I,  lim  tlic  ;;rial(r  nmiilKr,  ami  tin-  tnst  fannem,  ^ow 
HlMni  fallow."  In  (iriTiif  it  \n  ]nit  in  with  the  single  ami  iluuble- 
Bhuv.l  plow,  the  harrow,  <ir  auiililc-ciiltivatt.r. 

llIuf-irraNs,  wliiti-  thivir,  ci-iih-firas!',  au>l  rtil-tnp,  cvt'r\-whcro 
ahouml"  i-.r  tin-  (.astuia;:.-  ..f  ,attlc  'Hie  avi-iafji'  UMii:th"..f  tho 
M'axm  tor  cxtlui^ivv  i^tA\u)i,  is  n.-arly  eight  niotilh^  and  in  milil 
wanons,  ill  soirif  loialiiii!*,  caltli-  ohtain  a  dubsiMcnee  witlimit 
fcfiiing  throii^liixit  the  yiar,  IVovihion  fhonli]  be  niailo,  liow- 
cviT,  as  it  will  bebvfri""!  farnii-rs,  fiir  a  jiartial  iiii|)|ilr  lor  t'onr 
mmillis  or  mure.  I-jir  Uss  liay  or  other  teeiling  material  ii)  rf 
(jniri'il,  iliirin^  llii.f  iierioil,  than  for  the  name  months  in  more 
northern  latiimh's.  Hie  jirii-e  of  |iastura;^e  varies  greatly,  rang- 
ing I'rom  *:(  to  |li>  for  the  season,  aivoniing  ti>  loeatimi  aiiil  other 
<-ir<'iiiu<laiie.'s.     Th.-  av.'ra^'e  U  less  than  u  <lollar  i,er  month.     It 

is  hi;:h  in  the  iieii:lili..rh I  of  WinrlH-ler,  where  lau.U  are  higli, 

on.l  -ra/.in-  is  not  ihe   i.rin.-ii.al  l.i,>ine>s  ;   a<j.I  low  ,.n  the 
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an.l  nioiit>iai«  iila.les  of  Vii  ^-iiiia  for  Moek-rearin^  are  remarkable. 
The  cciisiis  j.rovi-s  thai  maiiv  a  eotmtv,  wilh  larye  henls,  ha* 
nv.Tau'<-<llesslhanalinii.lre.l-wei.rhtoffiavtoeaehliea<lofeattle! 
Wint.r  fe<<Uiii-  is  n-.juire.l  but  for  half  the  perio,!  neeessiirv  iii 
New  Kiii.'lan.ran.l  New  Vork,  an.i  lesw  foo.l  «iifliees  .luring  thai 
tinu-,  bv  reason  of  the  mihiiiess  of  the  climate.  Heef  or  million 
can  Ix'tinxbieeil  at  loss  than  half  the  eost  of  norlh.'rn-i;r.)wii 
meat,  ami  eheese  ma.le  at  a  savin;;  which  w.mlil  more  than 
doiibh-  north.-rn  pr-lils.  Alrea-ly  have  eheese  fa.-t..ries  hivii 
Btarte'l  with  tiatieriiig  suee.ss.  In  a  n-.-enl  u.blress  lufore  the 
Ilor.hr  Agrieultural  So.i.tv  ..f  Virginia  au.l  N<.rlh  Carolina, 
F.  (i.  Unttin  says  he  has  ina.l.-,  the  "|iresent  y.^ar,  Iso  prr  eeni. 
(irolit  on  a  tlo.-k  i>f  ;;oo  she.-ji.  Kortuuis  awail  tiiterjirises  in 
every  braneh  of  slo.k  i.r."lu.-lioii." 

Fiiiiis.— KijHirts  from  ev.rv  couniv,  without  exoeiitiim,  aro 
oxtrem..ly  fav..r:ibh-  as  In  cai.abilities  lor  fruit  of  nearly  all  kin.ln 
known  in  the  tcin]iira(e  7,oric.  A|iplos,  ]Hars,  |ieaeh<'s,  |iliini!',  aiiri- 
cots  an.l  small  tViiiis  of  all  sorts,  grow  well  In  m-arlv  all  i.arts  of 
the  State.  The  onl  v  gemral  exeei>tion,  as  to  protiiahl.'  viel.l,  is  tho 
nliim,  whieh  U  .l.-st'n.ye.i  by  the  eureiili...  as  elsi'where!  In  a  few 
liH-alilies  in  the  nnjier  part  of"  the  valley,"  frost  is  mentioned  as 
an  m-easi.inal  drawbaek  in  [H-aeh  cultivation.  Pears  are  generally 
of  vi^oro'is  ^niwlh  ami  productive  liabit.     With  few  exceptiona, 
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in  localilies  near  Washington,  Richmond,  nnd  Norfolk,  ft 
growing  has  never  been  engaged  in  aa  a  business ;  and  ihe  fr  _  . 
iroes  upon  farms,  which  have  in  many  cases  been  nnmerous  aai 
in  great  variety,  have  rarely  been  cultivated  or  carod  for,  and 
seldom  has  the  f'mit  been  marketed,  except  when  dried  or  distill- 
ed. There  is  a  general  difi]>oaition  now  prevalent  to  utilize  and 
extend  the  production,  as  one  of  the  surest  and  most  sixwly 
means  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Siaiy.  A 
correspondent  in  Clarke  County  says :  "The  soil  of  the  val 
of  Virginia,  thronghoijit  its  whole  extent,  is  admirably  adai 
to  the  growth  ot  the  apple  nnd  pear,  but  more  esp—' 
the  apple;  the  tree  grows  large  and  bears  abundantly. 
apple  n as  not  been  cultivated  heretofore  with  a  view  to  a 
but  I  think  will  be  hereafter.  Tlie  truth  is  that  apple-or«hi 
have  not  been  considered  property.  The  peach  is  a  very  un( 
tain  fruit,  rarely  producing  remunerative  crops  olVener  than  cm 
in  three  or  four  years,  the  trees  not  living  more  than  seven 
eight  years.  When  the  season  is  favorable,  they  grow  abundant- 
ly. Improved  plums  are  largely  cultivated,  but  scarcely  ever 
produce  a  crop.  Cherries  are  grown  considerably,  and  are  a,  very 
certain  crop.  The  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  blaekWrry  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  the  latter  two  growing  wild  in  every 
uncultivated  piece  of  gronnd.  Grapes  are  only  grown  as  garden 
fruit,  and  not  in  regular  vineyards;  they  are  very  certain  to  bear. 
The  apple  crop  in  this  countv  was  very  large  this  year,  and  w» 
sold  for  fifty  cents  per  busnel,  and  sent  to  Baltimore."  The 
average  yield  of  a  well-cultivated,  full-grown  apple-tree,  in  Lou- 
don County,  is  placed  at  eight  bushels.  Largo  <jnanttties  rfj 
apple-butter  and  apple-brandy  are  reported  from  C'raig.  InS""^^ 
"poaches  and  apples  have  almost  been  the  stajile  of  the  coiu 
Botetourt  "is  cipable  of  producing,  and  does  prodncc,  i 
quantities  of  fruit,  in  great  perfection,  and  can  be  made,  1 
proper  culture,  ono  of  the  finest  fruit-growing  counties  tm 
continent."  In  Montgomery,  the  reporter  says,  are  lands  at « 
low  price,  that  would  yield  great  profits  in  grape  culture,  0 
variety  of  fruit  production.  There  arc  fimilar  lands  in  t. 
every  county  in  the  State.  The  elopes  of  the  Blue  lUdge  a 
not  only  a  suitable  aspect,  in  a  very  favorable  climate,  for  d 
opment  of  rich  grape  juiees,  but  soils  admirably  adapt«<_ 
geological  composition,  texture,  and  drainage  facilities,  for  % 
yards,  especially  with  reference  to  the  production  of  wtn«. 

"We  invite  attention  to  tLo  following  communioattoiu  I 
extracts  from  some  of  tbe  many  stores  of  letters  we  I 
re<'oived  from  Tirginia,  commencing  with  tlmt  of  Oa 
Ikbodes,  Domestic  State  Agent  of  laimigratioa  for  Vitj 
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RicnuONn,  Virgima,  iTu/y  31, 1808. 
FsBnERicE  B.  GoDDAHD,  E«q.,  New  York : — 

Dkak  Silt: — I  am  tho  rcciilarly  ajipointcd  Domestic  State 
Agent  of  Imini};r!ilion  fur  Virginia.  Sir,  Sharp,  the  jiontmaster 
of  this  oily,  a  bnither-in-law  of  General  (iraiit,  lias  placed  in  my 
bands  your  letter  to  him  of  yesterday's  date. 

I  will  forwaril  to  yuiiraildrvsH  with  tliis  It-tter  some  documents, 
preparej  under  oflieial  sanction,  that  contain  luueh  of  the- infor- 
mation YOU  desire  of  a  general  n.iture,  and  that  I  need  not  rcjH'at 
ill  this  letter.  I  will,  therefore,  only  replv  to  some  of  your  in- 
quiries nut  Huflicieiitly  answered  l>y  these  uocuments. 

1st.  Tlic  price  of  farms  in  Virginia.  They  range  from  tS 
per  aerc  up  to  1)50.  The  high-priced  lands  iH-ing  in  the 
celebrated  Shenandoah  valley.  The  region  of  this  State  best 
Buited  to  KuroiH>an  Kmi'jrai'its'  wants,  is  the  country  Iving 
OH  the  south  side  of  .liinus  Ulver,  extending  from  tliix  'eity 
to  the  Atlantic  ci>ast,  and  thence  westward  along  the  northern 
boniKlary  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Tennessee  line.  Tlierc 
U  room  in  this  part  of  the  Slate  for  100,000  immigrant  fam- 
ilies. Tlie  lands  are  g(H<il,  water  excellent  and  abundant,  tim- 
ber in  great  variety  and  abundance,  railroad  faciliticH  ample, 
and    the    general    health  fulness   of    the   country    eipial    to   any 

Sari  iif  this  continent.  The  cropa  are  of  gn-at  v.iriety,  indu- 
ing cotton  (in  f>onie  jiortlons),  tobacco,  wncat,  com,  rye,  oats, 
barlt'V,  gTiisscs,  swi-ct  and  Irish  |M)t.ito<-s,  gar<lcn  vegetables 
of  alf  kitid^  tlax,  hem]>,  beans,  and  j>eas.     llie  fruits  arc  apples, 

IK-achi-s,  [H-ai-s,  plums,  cherries,  ligs,  apricots,  nectarines,  Ktraw- 
K-rries,  cranln-mcs,  currants,  gooseberries,  and  grapi-a  of  several 
of  the  best  wini-- producing  varieties.  *  •  *  It  ia  the  opinion 
of  intelligent  Swiss  and  Ciermans,  who,  pinre  tho  war,  have 
traviK-il  h<re,  that  at  no  distant  day,  this  "Soutbside  Virginia  " 
will  1k'  (At!  great  pra]>c-ri'gion  of  America. 

Xuts  that  an-  aliumlant  are,  the  walnut,  English  and  American, 
|Hran,  shell-lKirk  hickorv-nut,  hazel-nul,  and  tillM.'rt.  Melons 
of  all  kinds  aWund.  Tlie  domestic  animals  all  thrive  and  reach 
preat  |KTfecti<m  with  but  little  care  or  attention.  Witol  grow- 
ing is  jKirticularly  protitabK'.  The  hop  grows  wild  along  many 
ot'  the  stn'Oins,  and  when  cnltivate<1  yielils  most  abundant  crops. 
Tlie  ex<'cssivc  cultivation  of  tobacco  for  nearly  200  years  with 
negro  labor  in  nearly  all  .this  n'gion  cxhaHstcl  a  gn'at  deal  of 
the  original  fertility  of  the  soil  under  cultivation,  but  it  is  very 
easily  and  rapidly  reclaimed,  and  more  than  half  the  entire 
couu'try  ia  still  in  original  forest  growth,  and  when  cleared  will 
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be  found  very  productive.  The  lands  are  generally  held  in 
large  tracts  of  from  500  to  5,000  acres.  This  fact  is  very  favora- 
ble to  immigration,  as  the  planters  all  desire  to  sell  off  their  sur- 
plus lands,  and  thus  large  bodies  in  compact  form  can  be  obtained 
for  the  settlement  of  colonies  of  100  iamilies,  or  more,  together. 
Farms  can  be  purchased  all  through  this  section  at  from  ^5  to 
$20  per  acre.  The  average  would  be  under  810,  for  lands  partly 
cleared  and  part  in  woods,  and  with  some  buildings  and  very 
fair  fences.  The  i)resent  inhabitants  do  not  wish  to  quit  the 
countrv,  and  of  coui-se  will  retain  their  mansion-hoxises  and 
principal  buildings  with  that  portion  of  laud  they  expect  to 
cultivate  themselves. 

The  desire  is  universal  for  immigration.  Nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  inhabitants  are  native  Virginians,  generally  of  English 
or  French  extrac^tion,  or  African.  The  latter  are  mere  laborers, 
who  own  no  land,  and  are  rapidly  going  to  the  towns,  and  dyi^g 
off  from  diseases  eiigendered  by  idle,  vicious  habits.  Nowhere 
will  a  more  cordial  welcome  meet  the  immigrant.  Tlie  farmers 
and  ])lanters  in  the  several  counties  are  forming  companies  to 
offer  lands  at  low  prices  to  actual  settlers.  They  will  wait  four 
or  live  years  ibr  a  large  part  of  the  purchase-money,  and  help 
the  new-comer  to  get  started  in  the  world  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power.  In  one  of  these  counties — Amelia — about  30  miles 
from  this  city,  a  Holland  colony  is  about  to  settle.  They  have 
had  three  delegations  to  visit  the  county  since  last  March,  and 
are  so  much  j)leased  that  they  have  commenced  purchasing  lands 
pre]>aratory  to  moving  in  August  and  September.  I  would 
advise  all  colonists  to  do  as  these  Ilollandei's  did,  send  two  or 
three  of  their  friends  here  in  advance  to  examine  the  lands,  see 
the  })e<)ple,  an<l  ju<lg(*  for  themsolvi'S.  There  is  a  German  society 
fornK*d  ill  this  city  to  protect  and  advise  thoir  countrymen.  I 
know  the  gentlemen  conneotrd  with  it,  and  wouhl  advise  a 
correspondence  with  them,  it* a  personal  visit  is  impracticable. 

The  class  of  immigrants  most  desired  are  small  farmers,  wlio 
can  purchase  50  or  100  acres  of  land  and  set  u})  for  themselves. 
The  demand  for  mere  laborers  is  not  large,  for  the  reason  that  a 
iew  old  faithful  neixroes  stick  bv  their  former  masters,  and  work 
for  about  «1*2  per  month  and  their  food  and  houses  for  their  fam- 
ilies. Our  fanners  and  ]>lanters  will  not  turn  these  faithful 
p(M)ple  adrifl  in  tlic^  world,  and  as  their  Ibrtunes  Suffered  greatly 
bv  the  war,  they  are  generally  not  ])repared  to  emjdoy  m.iny 
hired  laborers — a  few  could  get  employment,  and  from  *;12  to  $15 
per  month  wages  and  their  b(>ard. 

There  are  no  free  schools,  but  in  every  neighborhood  are 
schools  and  churches  supported  by  voluntary  action  of  the  ])eople. 

I  have  cont^ne«l  my  remarks  mainly  to  one  portion  of  the  State, 
because  in  other  sections  the  po])ulation  is  more  dense  and  land 
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too  expensive  for  immigrants.  Tlicrc  arc  no  pulilic  lamlM  in  ViT' 
ir'miiL  In  the  mountain  counties  there  are  largo  bodies  of  lam],  in 
pomfiMslaiice»overl»0,OOOacrv!tiiiatrai't  owned  by  individuals, 
whiili  can  lio  jinrchniieii  at  from  *1  to  $5  ]ier  acn-. 

The  frrcat  mineral  n-jjion  of  tliu  Stato  i«  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tritls,  and  there  arc  niasjniiicent  o^K-nin^a  there  ibr  ca[>itah(it3 
who  wish  to  eniiaijo  in  mining,  crwtioii  of  fiirnaccn,  ttc. 

I  mid  not  j;ive  yon  the  jiricc  of  ngricnltnral  pmductc,  in- 
aKinnch  as  they  do  not  vary  far  from  the  New  York  marketa. 
There  aa-  lari^e  steamers  |>lyin';  reyiUarly  between  ibis  eity  and 
New  York,  and  even  parden  vciietabicii  are  Hhi{)[ied  there  in  larsje 

3nantiiics  and  at  very  h>w  raivs.  We  arc  abont  to  establiHh''a 
irwt  Hteam  iine  between  Norfolk,  \irv'inia,  and  Liveri»Mi|,  bo 
that  all  the  <li»lrirt  of  country  I  have  <ies<Til>ed  will  be  in  easy 
eommunieation  wilh  KuroiH'.  In  view  of  all  the  factsi  I  havo 
HUteil  1  U'lieve  that  at  tins  time  Viri;inia  is  the  most  inviting 
tield  on  this  continent  for  the  induHtrious  immigrant  cither  ot 
lar};e  or  small  means. 

Thi-.  li"i  will  ahvavs  he  a  white  Tuan's  I^tate.  The  white  male 
nfi|.nlatii-n  of  vniin^- ai:-' "xceedM  ihe  n(%Toes  more  than  40.000 
in  the  relate,  aii'l  ihe  majurilv  will  ra}iidlv  itierense  as  white 
iKii.ulation  Ihiws  in.  aioi  llie  ni-^'roes  move  southward,  as  is  novr 
their  tendeiicv.  Tliey  will  he  harml.ss  here.  N<.  immii^rant 
need  /ear  any  trouble  from  them,  and  the  uliites  will  wejeomc 
all  y..u  can  send  with  ojK-n  arms. 

It  will  alfonl  me  j>leasure  at  anv  lime  to  funiish    von  anv  more 
s[M'<-iric  information  if  .Ic-ind.     t  ain  a  native  of'the  :>ii^te,  of 
Cierman-SwLss  ancestry.     I  know  the  whole  State  well. 
Very  resiH'ctfullv, 

J.  'I>.  LMHODEN. 

Mr.  IIesdek^os  writea  from  Ijondon  County,  which  liea  at 
the  fiKjt  of  the  Blue  KiJge  Mountains,  thirty  or  forty  miles 
only  from  Washinfrton  City,  tliat  lands  vary  in  price  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  dollars  |icr  acre,  tlio  latter  well  improved, 

Mr.  BcFoKii,  of  Bedford  (Comity,  writes: — 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  this  is  one  of  the  most  pietur- 
estiue  and  Uantifnl  portions  of  the  world,  is  rolling  and  liounti- 
fullv  supplied  with  fjirings  and  streams,  &c.,  •  •  •  but  we 
have  no  labor  and  no  monev.  •  *  *  A  u'reat  deal  of  our  land  is 
beinrr  sold  nnder  decrees  of  the  courts.  "  •  •  •  It  sells  vcrj- 
low,  fur  we  havo  no  moncv  here  with  which  to  purch.ase.  Tlio 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  ihiilroad  runs  through  the  center  of 
our  coimty.  Wc  arc  only  about  22  boum'  ride  from  New  York 
City. 
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From  Liberty,  Bedford  County,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hukley  writes, 
under  date  of  August  1, 1868  : — 

*  *  The  price  of  land  in  this  State  is  nominal,  ranging  from 
to  to  $50  per  acre;  fine  lands  can  be  had  at  from  tlO  to  (20  per 
acre.  *  *  We  have  now  no  organized  system  of  labor  *  * 
The  colored  population  has  become  trifling  and  useless,  and  will 
not  work.  *  *  Nature  has  done  every  thing  for  Virginia,  art 
nothin<v.  *  *  I  am  a  Northern  man,  and  can  attest  that  well- 
ordereS  and  well-disposed  citizens,  from  the  North  or  anywhere 
else,  arc  as  safe  here,  or  throughout  the  South,  as  at  home. 

From  Staunton,  Va.,  July  31,  1868,  Messrs.  Echolls  &  CJa 
write : — 

That  labor  in  the  valley  is  scarce ;  good  farm  hands,  gardeners, 
carpenters,  and  good  girls  for  housework  would  command  the  very 
best  prices.  We  pay  good  laborers  from  tl  to  $1.50  per  day, 
Ac,  &c.  *  *  We  have  any  quantity  of  iron,  and  are  only  about 
1 00  miles  from  the  great  coal  fields  of  Virginia.  *  *  Schools  are 
abundant  and  tuition  low.  *  *  A  railroad  is  now  building 
throughout  the  length  of  our  valley.     *    * 

•  Mr.  R.  M.  Kent  writes  us  from  Louisa  Court-House  : — 

*  *  Some  of  our  land  is  very  fine,  some  poor,  but  susceptible  of 
improvement ;  price  ranges  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre.  We  have  but 
little  labor  now  except  black ;  price  ^8  to  ^12  per  month,  and  not 
reliable.     Northern  men  will  be  gladly  received.     *     * 

Mr.  G.  W.  Read  wTites  us,  under  date  of  August  1,  1868, 
from  Danville,  as  follows : — 

*  *  Most  of  the  lands  hereabouts  very  imprSvable ;  rod  clay 
subsoil;  well  timbered  and  watered;  prices  from  $2  to  $10  j>er 
acre.  Most  of  our  agricultural  j)roducts  are  still  raised  by  the 
negroes.  Before  the  war  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  more 
i»rotitable  than  cotton,  and  nearly  all  its  producers  became  rich. 
The  tax  and  other  causes  have  made  it  now  less  )>n)fitable.  "  Man- 
uHicturing"  tobacco  now  sells  here  from  ^15  to  $100  per  100  lbs.  in 
the  crude  leaf  state.  *  *  I  consider  the  country  between  this 
place  and  the  Blue  Ridge  the  most  eligible  for  immigrants  in 
the  United  States.  *  *  Men  from  the  North,  who  are  entirely 
neutral,  without  decided  political  preferences,  are  treated  socially 
as  other  citizens;  and  a  decided  "radical,"  who  is  known  to 
be  a  gentleman,  meets  with  no  asperity  of  treatment  from  anv 
one.  *  *  The  South  earnestly  desires  an  increase  of  respect- 
able white  population  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     *      * 


From  Prince  Edwards  County,  under  date  Aogust  1  1868^ 
Mr.  F.  N.  Watklnb  writes  : — 

•  •  Within  twenty  miles,  oircumforencG  of  Farmvillc  may  be 
fuund  every  varit'i  y  <>f  noil  from  fertile  to  barren.  •  •  Tliero  in 
no  fiKeil  price  litrlamK  *  *  Recently  [rropiioitions  were  made 
to  wiine  of  our  [ilantcre  liy  the  agent  of  an  Knglisli  company  to 
purrliaxe  15,(100  ac-rcH  contigiioufl  ;  a  judiciary  cummittev  made  a 
ToluatiuD,  and  fixed  tlie  uvcmgo  at  >T  io  gold 
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np»n  tlic  continent,  Cannci,  f^plint,  bitumiiiuD!>,  and,  in  sliort, 
all  Viirictius  except  antliravitc,  exist  iijxin  tliid  river  and  its 
lifunolivs.  tlie  Elk  ami  Coal  rivcre,  in  almost  incredible  (]uan- 
titicH,  It  would  Boeiii,  in  view  of  the  case  with  which  they 
may  lie  wurkcd,  tlu-ir  adiiilralilu  jiodition  in  rc^{>cct  to  aet-c^fii- 
bilitv.  the  lai-ility  with  which  their  jiroducts  may  bo  curried 
to  iniirkot.  mid  the  iniireaaing  demand  and  remnnerative  prict-s 
whii-li  coal  connnaiidrt  throu;;1ioiit  the  country,  that  no  more 
rvliitble  and  sjieedy  way  of  realizing  a  fortune  may  bo  found 
in  any  (Hirtioii  of  the  I'nititl  Stuttni  than  in  the  derelopmcnt  of* 
then;  coal  mines.  If  it  lie  trne,  as  has  liccn  slated,  that  the 
conRamption  of  coal  in  the  United  States  has  doubled  every 
six  years  einco  it  came  into  genenU  nsc.  the  lime  must  soon 
come  when  West  Virftinia  will  p(8:>esi:,  in  its  vast  coal  fields,  an 
clement  of  wealtli  before  which  the  richest  miiies  of  gold  and 
silver  njUBt  i^ink  into  comiiarativo  insij;nificnnce.  Extensive 
purchnse:*  of  West  Vir^iiniii  coal  lamls  have  l>cen  made  hince 
the  war.  by  both  Americun  and  foreifrn  capitalists,  whose  fore- 
Biglit  uniicijHitos  their  rapidly  incrcasinj;  value. 

Other  miiieralii  of  this  State  are  iron,  lead,  antimony,  coji- 
pcr,  silvtr,  nickel,  Imnix,  soda,  ]>ctrolonm,  salt,  lime,  lire-clay, 
and  hlatc.  Iron  is  faid  to  be  eipially  abnnclant  with  coal 
tbrou<rh>>ut  the  State,  and  the  saliiio  tonnation  Is  very  exten- 
Bive,  althou<!h  the  prixhictioii  of  salt  has  been  hitherto  chiefly 
contineil  to  Kanawha  ami  Mason  connties.  llie  total  mann- 
facturo  in  the  latter  county,  in  1SC3,  wai  nearly  500,000 
bui^helK. 

In  the  pro<luction  of  pctnilcnni,  AVest  Virginia  is  second 
only  to  Pennsylvania,  niis  comparatively  new  article  has 
become  of  v;ist  economical  and  coninicrcia!  inii>ortance.  It 
makes  the  best  and  chenpost  li^ht  of  any  illuminator  yet  dis- 
covered, and  is  found  to  be  adapted  to  a  surprising  variety  of 
uses,  which  science  is  rapidly  multiplying.  Its  most  vola- 
tile portion,  naplitha  or  lienzlne,  is  used  as  a  Bul>stituto  for  spir- 
its of  tur]>cntino  in  paints  and  varnish.  The  heavier  oil  is 
nBe<l  extensively  as  a  lubricator  for  machinery,  and  n  substi- 
tute for  vhalo  oil  in  currying  leather.     It  makes  excellent 
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printing  ink  of  all  colore,  many  kinds  of  soap,  and  is  variously 
used  as  a  medicine.  It  is  also  proposed  to  use  it  as  a  fuel  for 
sea-going  steamers,  for  which  purpose  it  is  claimed  to  be  safer 
and  cheaper  than  coal,  and  requiring  but  about  one-third  its 
bulk,  and  fewer  men  to  manage  it.  From  its  residuum  may 
be  made  some  of  the  most  beautiful  colore  in  the  world,  pitch 
for  calking  ships,  a  substitute  for  sealing-wax,  &c.,  &c. 

Flowing  wells  were  firet  discovered  in  1859,  and  daring  the 
following  year  about  600,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  which  increased  to  more  than 
2,000,000  barrels  in  1804.  The  total  value  of  all  pretrolenm 
products  during  that  year  have  been  popularly  estimated  at 
$56,000,000.  The  daily  production  of  West  Virginia,  at  the 
close  of  1864,  was  about  1,000  barrels. 

There  are  few  Americans  but  will  remember  the  interne 
"  oil  excitement"  which  pervaded  the  whole  land  at  this  time. 
"  Oil  territory"  was  sold  at  almost  fabulous  prices,  and  suc- 
cessful opcratore  rapidly  realized  immense  fortuneft.  The 
business  of  producing  oil  has  now  outgrown  the  feveriih 
speculation  which  formerly  surrounded  it,  but  is  still  one  of 
the  most  ])rofit{ible  branches  of  industry  in  the  United  States. 
West  Virginia  has  a  large  area  of  productive  oil  land,  and 
a  still  more  extensive  region,  with  sufficient  surface  indi- 
cations to  warrant  exploration,  but  yet  undeveloped  as  '*oil 
territorv." 

^[r.'J.  It.  Dodge,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  the  author  of  a  recent  work  upon  West  Virginia, 
w*hich  is  highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as 
almost  invaluable  to  tlie  emigrant  who  intends  to  settle  in  thii 
attractive  young  State.  Mr.  Dodgi:  says  that  the  farm  lands 
eujbrace  four-fiftlis  of  tlie  entire  area  of  the  State,  and  that,  "in 
view  of  their  central  location,  access  to  eastern  markets,  and 
connection  with  all  parts  of  tlie  Mississippi  valley,  by  river 
navigation,  munificence  of  forest  and  field,  and  greater  wealth 
of  mineral  beneatli,"  the  lands  of  West  Virginia  are  chea|>er 
than  anv  lands  of  similar  position  and  value  in  the  countrr. 
He  further  says: — 
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Tho  mniiittain  rcpions  of  Wowt  Viriiiiiia,  in  tin-  iiiiii|;irmtiiin 
nf  HtrniipTs  {Mnvcrsiuil  wil)i  l)iu  rockii  iim)  crates  mul  ifi-Ticnil 
))arr('iiiics!>  so  ntU-ii  ns^MH-iuHMl  wiih  nu>iiiitnm!<,  mtiy  m-i-iii  iin- 
w.>rtliv..ftlic!itunliiuiov.n  Diruniu  th.  Ii  is  a  lUllju-i.ms  i.li-a.  In 
mnnyl<>r»]itii-s,  in  wliirli  ii  ticll  of  levi-1  huul  is  iiiiknown,  »n<l  all 
is  .i)in)]>t  an<l  iilnioht  iircciiiiti'iis,  clur<'  is  no  sii,'n  of  a.  frnlly,  or 
oviiii'Hi'i'  of  wasliiiif^  visihli',  or  h  Kwani|i,  or  ]im>l  i>l'  sln^naiit 
water.  i-vi'M  ihi'lKHtlim  oft  lie  "  sinks,"' or  "ilivil's  [iimrli-ln'nil»," 
wliirli  arc  liojiin-r-likc  <li']iri'ssioii'i,  Komiliniis  lillv  to  a  Iminlrol 
ftrl  in  .Iri.th.  Sn<-)i  -.x  n-irion  is  tliiit  of  .Monnx-  an<l  (mt'nbriiT, 
pri'cn  witli  Inxuriiuit  lnTl>ii;j<-  or  nnilira^roiis  with  Iicavy  forc:<t, 
With  a  natnrjil  ilniriaijo  sim-oly  imi.rovalilc  l.y  art,  uinrt'xhiliil- 
in^'  in  a  j.ow.Ttiil  li^'lil  tin-  frr.-al  valiu-  of  lliofonirh  ilraina^jf,  in 
|>rom<iiion  of  health  ut'  man  an<l  Ixast,  ami  (.■nhani-L-nicnt  in  quality 
anil  quantity  ol' nature's  nroilui-ls. 

Tho  aliscnpo  of  uii]iro.!iidivc'  or  «asto  areas  in  noticed  l>y  the 
most  casual  inivilir  tliron^'h  this  region;  and  in  this  jiartieiilar 
ihiTo  is  little  diilc-renec  in  the  several  seetlons  of  West  N'iririnia. 
Stee,.  hillsides,  al.riifllv  fallini:  fivin  a  ^'iddv  hei'.'ht,  are  Kiuo.Uh 
as  a  lawn,  ati.l  as  .jreen'.     IIiH'ki  may  diversify  the  laiid*en(w,  an 

unseen  iH'nealh  the  snrfaee,  and  never  <listi<_'nre  \U<-  view,  or  di> 
vi'dem-e  to  thu  ciononiy  <it  nature,  or  aroiisu  the  s)<leen  of  tho 
idowman. 

After  PiH'akin^  of  t!ie  iinsiiqin-'W<'il  sahihrity  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  its  <-liinalc,  wliieh  is  "iK'Ulifr  miirjrontivc  of  hy- 
jK?rlMirt':iii  ))lat«U  in  winter  nor  a  t^trrid  tcnipcmturo  in  i^nnimer," 
]vi!irt>ssinf5  "  iiuillior  the  salnrati-d  and  leaky  oaiiojiy  that  over- 
Iinn^  (ihl  England. nor  thuraiidess  ekyof  aCnIifornia  tmniuiLT, 
tmt  n  [deai^aiit  iiu'diuni,  ;,'ivin^  a  coveriri'T  of  snow  in  winter 
Jnst  flulliciunt  to  |»ruteet  tlic  gra-^s  and  f^rain,  a  rainfall  in  seed- 
tiniu  umjdti  fur  tho  |)ro)H!r  prvjiaratiou  of  lliosi<iI,an<l  a  diniin- 
i-licd  f  upjily  in  gentle  showersdiiring  tho  hitur  growtli  and  rijKm- 
ing  of  vcgclutioii,"  Mr.  Doimn  thus  siwaks  of  the  scenery: — 

Tlie  seenory  of  West  Viri^inia  is  worthy  of  a  volimic,  rather  than 
the  frifiment  of  a  ehai.ter, "  Under  the  iriflnenco  of  so  .genial  a  cli- 
mate that  semi-tropieal  torms  of  vei;etalion  are  almost  native  toils 
Boil,  lis  flora  may!<afely  he  presumed  to  equal,  if  not  to  snrjiass,  in 
variety  and  m agni Been ee, tho  wealth  of  natnre  in  any  i>thcr  Statu 
or  t'o'ntinent-  In  its  fauna  it  is  r-inally  distingnished.  Birds, 
Iwantifnl  in  jdnma^c  ami  swett  in  song;,  givo  life  and  grace  ami 
rhherrfulncwi  to  field  and  forest.  The  surface  is  infinite  variey. 
Hills  meet  in  rivulctn,  and  rivulets  awnftly  swell  into  rivers,  which 
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leap  their  mount«iin  barriers  and  quietly  subside  into  the  placidity 
of  the  plains  below.  Mountains  rise  like  little  Alps  on  Alps; 
glades,  those  meadows  of  the  mountain,  freshen  the  summer 
atmosphere  with  delicious  coolness;  cultivated  slopes,  as  in 
Greenbrier  and  other  of  the  older  counties,  move  the  imaorination 
as  by  a  wand  of  enchantment ;  deep,  winding,  fertile  valleys  lie 
at  the  foot  of  beetling  bluffs,  full  of  the  fatness  of  fertilitv.  Ev- 
erywhere tlie  vision  is  greeted  with  variety  and  beaut  v.  N'aturo 
has  not  only  been  i)artial,  but  prodigal ;  yet  the  hand  of  man  is 
needed  to  direct  and  to  use  this  beneficence  of  benefaction. 

The  same  author  says  : — 

The  peoj)lc  of  West  Virginia  are  departing  from  tlie  wisilom 
of  the  fathers  of  the  early  days,  when  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  tract  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  eighty  yeara 
ago,  wrote  of  tlie  new  country  as  follows:  "I  thank  God  there 
are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  vre  shall  not  liavc 
these  hundred  years,  for  learning  has  brought  disobedieiico  and 
heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them 
and  libels  against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us  from  both/* 
But  this  departure  leads  in  the  direction  of  a  superior  wisdom, 
and  a  school  system  has  been  a<lopted  since  the  organization  of 
the  State,  modeled  ujmn  the  best  State  systems  in  the  country, 
the  results  of  which  will  soon  be  manifested  in  general  educa- 
tional improvement. 

Schools  of  a  higher  grade  are  beginning  to  be  organized — acad- 
emies and  high  schools,  and  seminaries  for  young  ladies — and 
the  impetus  already  given  to  j)opul:ir  j)rogress  in  mental  culture 
will  soon  occasion  a  furtlier  demand  for  superior  educational 
facilities. 

There  is  awakened  tlirougliout  the  State  a  spirit  of  livelv  inter- 
est in  the  construction  of  I'oads  and  tlie  imi)rovenient  of  river 
navigation,  in  new  enterprises  that  <levelop  its  varied  res<>uree>, 
in  all  measures  essential  to  its  security,  and  the  ha]>]>i ness  and 
thrift  of  its  people,  and  to  their  mental  and  moral  advancement. 

From  the  Marcli  He  port  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture : — 

Unlike  Virginia,  and  the  otlier  States  in  the  South. in  wliich 
the  involuntary  labor  system  existe<l,  West  Virginia  shows  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  lands  since  1800  amounting  to  an  average 
of  3'J  per  cent.  There  is  some  difference  in  this  ap]>reeiation  in 
different  i>arts  of  the  State,  the  Pan  Handle  and  Ohio  River  ciuin- 
ties  being  generally  above  the  average.  Hancock,  Tyler,  Wtd»- 
ster,  an«l  Wood,  are  placed  at  50  per  cent.  Nicholas,  Grant, 
Cabell,  and  Mineral,  are  the  only  counties  returned  at  rates  less 
than  those  of  1800.     Duriniir  the  oil  excitement  in   Wooil   and 
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•Jjaoent  counties,  jiriccs  of  f:»rm  lands  were  at  least  100  ^r  cent, 
liigher  tliuii  iii  1B60.  While  the  tieliiul  product  of  oillias  been  in- 
cn-uiied  since  lift.\  wild  spi-i-uhalon  Um  Kiiboided,  and  Iniid^  in  tins 
vii-inUy,f\<'i'i)l  tllc^^e  kiiuwn  to  lie  i>il-beiirinp,  now  averaire  about 
5  bcT  ceiil.  increase  ovei- iirices  ot  tlie  ]Krii)d  firnt  metitioufd, 

L.\SD. — hi  the  I'an  llimdlu  eountioA  wild  land  ia  unknown. 
All  i»  ineluded  in  tarms,  and  timber  reservation!)  arc  generally 
i>eeu{)ii'd  as  Hliivp  jiastures,  the  underbrush  bein^  kept  clear. 
Tlu-HC  "  wood  |iiisiures  "  are  ol>en  quite  valuable  ailjwn<'t3  to  tho 
aniblo  )M>rtion  of  tho  farms.  The  uuimnroved  laud,  or  woodland, 
of  Harrison,  is  held  at  f<^0  |K'raeri'.  'I  he  Boil,  nbounding  in  limo 
and  elay,  "  will  iir.nlu.-e  any  lhiii;i."  The  loeation  of  this  county 
is  central,  with  a  riilma.l  i)a>-.itij;  ihroaiih  it.  Unim|>rovod 
tracts  in  Wn.i.l  Ciuniy  are  idaee.l  at  $0  |>er  acre.  Tho  asscfw- 
ment  uf  Ifmi  ina.le  tho  avorai^e  over  90.  In  ^[arsbnll,  on  tho 
Ohio,  liL'low  Whi'elini,',  niilniiiroved  lauds  are  worth  from  $6  to 
$25  jHT  acre ;  the  ftniwlh  is  various  and  valuable,  an. I  the  poil 
prwhieiivc.     Inm  ore  and  coal  also  alMmn.l  hero.     The  average 
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lace  is  generally  uneven,  often  deilivitous,  but  tho  soil  is  rich 
and  suitable  lor  all  farm  i>r.).lu<'ls.  and  |>arti.'ularly  fur  fruit*. 
In  Mason,  hill  lands  are  worth  from  IS  to  ^10  per  acre;  Rod,  elav, 
slightly  imjirejnated  witli  lime,  priidnc-tive  in  grasses,  es|Mvialty 
bhie-^rasit,  wliirh  K[)rin;.is  up  sji.mtaueonsly  wlun  tho  land  m 
cleari'd.  In  Jefflrsou,  tiie  ciuaniity  "f  unimprove-l  lan.l  in  18«0 
was  •Jt,ltHl  aeivi,  and  it  may  now  he  jiut  .lown  in  nmml  nwmbern 
at  ■J(),Oi>0,  worth  *i>  |iir  •.u-n:  It  lonsists  prineiiially  of  land 
lying  ali>n-4  the  western  s1.>|h)  of  the  liluo  Kidj^i-  mountains,  vain- 
able  for  ils  timber,  niiuli  of  which  is  chestnut.  rmm|iroved 
lands  in  Tyler  ai-e  valued  at  «tf  per  acre,  in  IJarbonr  ti  to  t5; 
in  Uandolph  9-1,  adapted  to  grass  unci  grain ;  in  Nicholas  $3,  in 
Cabell  IJ,  suitable  for  graKiiig  and  frnlt-growing;  in  (iranl  *1, 
giKMl  for  dheep  pasture  and  timber;  in  W'ebster  75  cents,  and  in 
Wyoming  50  cents,  valuable  Ibr  grape  culture  and  wool-growing. 
AliNKK.M.s. — The  niinerals  of  West  Virginia  arc  too  well  known 
for  partienlar  eomnitiiL  Nearly  all  of  the  counties  in  the  Slatr 
contain  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals;  coal,  in  veins  suitable  fiir 
workimr,  ia  found  in  greatest  abun.lanee  along  the  banks  of  tho 
I'piKf  Ohio,  in  the  hills  along  the  course  of  the  Monongahela  and 
its  nranches,  in  the  central  counties  of  the  State,  in  the  Piedmont 
region  east  of  the  summit,  in  tho  Kanawha  valley,  and  in  all  the 
counties -mih  of  that  river.  The  coal  landsof  Gnrandotto,  being 
bituminous,  earinel,  an.l  splint  varieties,  cover  nine-tenths  of  the 
Guyamloiio  vallev,  in  horizontal  strata  in  the  bills,  from  three 
to  eleven  feet  thick,  aggregating  in  some  hills,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet.  Coal  mining  in  Kanawha  ia  represented  as  paying 
weU.     The  induccmcats  for  cm{>loying  capital  under  practical 
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Bwporvmou  is  claimeil  to  he  very  flattering,  while  compl^tit  a 
maiic  of  tUo  visionary  cliaractcr  of  recent  coal  and  oil  opunuiamh 
Of  llrooke,  our  corn^spoiidcul  says : — 

"The  most  valuable  mineral,  nowever,  is  bituminous  coal 
CGssible  by  level  adlta  over  ihc  greater  part  of  the  comity. 
Btmtuni  is  tuur  to  five  feet  thick.     In  tho  bills  fronting  on  1 
Ohio  River  il  is  about  200  feet  above  the  river  level,  and  i 
eoal  i»  let  down  by  railways  to  boats  fur  aUijimetiL     Otf  from  Q 
river  it  ismirii'd  merely  for  borne  consnmpuon.     AsftoouasiT 
ways  arc  mndc  up  the  valleys,  an  immense  8um>Iy  can  be  obul 
ed.      About  300  feet  beneuth  the  river  level,  tbera  is  anotfi 
etralimi,  eoiae  bik  or  seven  feet  in  tliiuknees,  of  euperior  ( 
which  haa  been  mined  by  shafts  or  galleries  at  SleubenvUle,  • 
at  KuRt  Una,  on  tbe  opposite  side  ol  tlio  river.     A  cotniiftny  " 
formed  a  short  time  ago  to  mine  this  coal  at  WelUbor^, 


as  yel  failed  to  couimonce.     Thisoa 
ilphur,  and  on  thai  account  admiraUj 


county  seal,  but  they  hav 
is  almost  wholly  free  from  i 
fitted  for  working  iron." 

Iron  ore  of  various  descriutions,  ami  of  superior  ana1it;^,aboaaj 
in  many  of  the  counties.     It  is  worked  in  a  few  localities  oi 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  bill  development  of  the  iro 
the  State  can  scarcely   be   said   to  have    commeaccd.    ( 
minerals  are  reported  in  every  section  of  tbe  State.     Some  of  d 
best  timber  of  the  country  is  to  bo  found  here,  of  all  the  differ^, 
kinds  of  oaks,  black  walnut,  hickory,  poplar,  cherry,  &c    A  e* 
siderable  trade  in  timber  is  already  lu   progress  in  the  n'*_ 
counties,  and  boat-building  is  engaged  ih  to  some  extent.    T-  — 
soil  is  generally  productive,  yielding  well  all  farm  products.      __^V', 

Crops. — Few  specialties  in  i^rieulliiral  [iroduction  are  notc^^^^\\ 
tbe  cereals  aro  everywhere  cultivaled  upon  farms,  and  do  w^  ^^i 
The  soil  is  generally  well  suited  to  wheat  aud  corn ;  the  irre^^"^^ 
larity  of  surface  is  the  principal  drawback  to  tillage.     For"*^^  .^ 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  willi  good  culture,  have  been  oblaf  "^^^1 
ed  in  Webster.     In  the  interior  counties,  the  principal  marlc**       j 
products  are  wool,  sheep,  and  cattle.     In  Hancock,  Brooke,  a* -^^i 
Ohio,  where  nearly  as  many  sheep  as  cultivated  acres  ttrr  (liin  »"*^  - 
hay  ia  worth  tie  to  $20  per  ton,  and  is  a  principal  cni|),  ■. 
in  many  eases,  three  tons  per  acre.     Fruit  is  a  B{)eci;il 
Ohio  River,  to  some  extent ;  and  tobacco  is  made  a  ] 
crop  on  some  farms.    The  following  statistics  of  Ohm  ■  ^    *" 

will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  Wesi  Vir 
soils,  and  of  the  ameliorating  effect  uf  sheep  husbandry : — 

"Ohio  County  baa  37,487  acres  of  improved  laud  ;  on  ibis  i 
are  40,050  sheen,  3,244  hogs,  1,441  horses,  1,408  cows,S46  a 
1,380  other  cattle.  The  production  was  20,048  bushels  of  w" 
5,639  of  rye,  139,430  of  corn,  82.101  of  oata,  22,072  of  In 
4,372  of  buckwheat,  21,440  of  Irish  potatoes,  623  of  sweet  p 
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toes,  12e,44n  ponnds  of  butter,  102,032  ponnds  of  wool,  0,4TS  tons 
of  hay,  besidca  tS4,420  of  other  products,  cxL'luding  grapt's  and 
wines,  which  may  perhaps  reach  (100,000  more.  On  110,400 
acres  of  laud  in  Ohio,  Brooke,  and  Hancock,  there  are  102,072 
sheep,  nearly  a  clicep  to  ciich  acre." 

The  period  of  sowing  is  generally  included  in  the  latter  half  of 
SoptemDcr.  In  Mineral  and  Kandolph,  northern  mountain  counties, 
September  1st  is  the  beginning  of  the  planting  neason,  and  in  the 
t'entral  and  southern  countien,  the  season  iH  often  prolonged  to 
Oetolwr  IJ),  and  (ionietimes  to  tho  20th.  The  har^'csting  is  com- 
menced in  the  Kanawha  valley,  June  20;  in  the  central  and 
northern  counties,  from  June  25  to  July  1. 

The  pasture  grasses  of  West  Virginia  are  blue-grass,  red-top, 
white  clover,  and  crab-grass.  The  length  of  tho  season  for  ex- 
flnsive  feeding  in  paKturea  is  fiovcn  munthn;  in  a  few  mountain 
counties  it  is  returned  as  six  months ;  in  a  few  (ithers,  eight  or 
nine  months;  at  the  same  time  it  is  tnio  that  cattle  are  wintered 
in  pastures  or  forests  with  vcrj'  little  extra  feed,  and  sheep  often 
witl)  none  at  all.  On  the  1st  of  April,  sheep  may  be  seen  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  which  have  rrceivid  little  if  any  attention  or 
fiKMcr  during  tlie  winter.  The  price  of  pasturage  varies ;  incrias- 
iuE  in  accessible  and  improving  loealilies, 

Friits. — Nearly  all  kinds  iit'  tmii  do  well.  It  is  essentially  a 
fniit-growing  State,  Apple-grow  ing  for  the  New  Orleans  marKcl 
has  long  been  a  ciiecialty  of  t1ie  rivtT  counties,  Vincyanls  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ohio  have  proved  exceedingly  producCive,  and  lar 
more  nliable  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Cinciunati,  On  the  Kanawha, 
the  soil,  elevation,  and  climate,  seem  ]>eculiarly  adapted  to  gra])C- 
prowing,  and  the  jiills  of  the  snutliem  part  of  the  State  are  already 
si'Ught  tor  vine-culture  by  Euro]H'ans,  who  contemplate  colonizing 
this  region  with  vino-dressers  from  Kurope,  In  the  interior,  in 
absence  of  transportation  facilities,  much  fruit  is  dried  for  the 
market.  In  Itraxton,  the  central  county,  (he  price  obtained  for 
driid  peaches,  is  *2  per  bushel — if  parei'l,  1^;  apples,  7S  cents — 
il  pari'd,  (il  JMT  bushel.  Ajipli's  and  pears  are  claimed  to  be  lH*t 
n>iapted  to  the  soil  and  cliniate  of  llancock  County,  the  crops 
vielding  a  greater  revenue  than  any  thing  else  raised  from  the 
ground.     The  Kanawha  corresix>ndent  says : — 

"  A  neighbor  tohi  me  yestertiay  he  had  an  apple-tree  which  fre- 
quently produced  40  bushels,  but  only  every  second  year.  Peaches 
will  jield  from  four  to  eight  bushels,  but  can  not  be  relied  ujwn 
every  year,  as  much  as  one  year  in  three  will  miss," 

The  bell-flower,  golden  russet,  Milam,  and  Rambo  apples,  are 
general  favorites,  well  suited  to,  the  river  region,  very  productive 
and  reliable.  Peaches  in  Mineral  County,  arc  reported  at  50 
cents  per  bushel  Of  all  fruits  in  Wood  County,  apples  are  the 
most  certain  and  most  profitable,  and  approach  nearer  to  a  staple ; 
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a  good  oroliard  of  five  or  six  acres  sometimea  pelding  aa  vmxh 
money  as  the  remainder  of  a  good  farm.  In  Tyler,  MO  nmii^ 
trees  averaged  4}  barrels,  or  1,200  barrels,  worth  92,500.  In  Jef> 
ierson,  an  average  of  200  gallons  of  wine  can  be  made  from  an 
acre  of  grapes,  with  moderate  cultivation,  and  with  a  profit  of 
90  cents  per  gallon,  equal  to  Si 80  per  acre.  There  are  some 
drawbacks,  of  course,  as  elsewhere.  Earl^  frosts  oocaaionaUr 
change  prospects  of  peaches  and  other  frmts.  It  is  noticeable 
that,  no  correspondent  complains  of  depredations  of  inseota,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  curculio  upon  plums  in  Harrison* 
Apples  m  this  county  will  average  a  net  profit  of  $600  per  aera. 

CORRBSPONDENCX. 

Office  of  the  Commissionsb  of  ImnoR^nov, ) 
Pabkebsburo,  W.  Va.,  AuguH  5, 1808.      ) 

Deab  Sib  *****  There  is  an  abundant  siqiply  of  Ubor 
here  for  present  wants.  We  stand  most  in  need  of  capital  to  e^ 
tablish  saw-mills,  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  and  that  chwa  of 
larmers  who  with  a  moderate  capital  possess  a  home-foroe  whera- 
with  to  clear  our  forests  and  increase  the  production  of  the  State^ 
Wool-growers  and  graziers  from  the  North  will  find  here  nmner^ 
ous  opportunities  to  buy  improved  farms,  and  a  climate  and  b(h1 
much  more  favorable  to  their  business  than  in  their  present  loo»* 
tion.  Very  respectfully 

J.  K.  DISS  DEBAB»  CommtasJOfMr. 
Feed.  B.  Goddabd,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Charleston,  Kanawha  Countt,  W.  Va.,  J 

AugiMt  18,  1868.       ) 
P.  B.  Goddard,  Esq. : — 

Sir  :  Your  circular  is  received,  and  there  is  so  much  that  might 
be  said  about  West  Virginia,  or  even  this  portion  of  it — includmg 
the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  and  its  tributaries — ^I  hardly  know 
how  to  begin.  I  am  not  an  old  resident  here,  but  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  by  capitalists  overlooked,  not  to  their  advantage,  and  the 
same  by  emigrants  who  wish  to  settle  in  a  timbered  country.  But 
the  questions  you  propound : — 

.  1st.  The  character  of  the  land  of  the  valley  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Ohio  valley,  loam  and  sandy  loam,  and  sells  hi^h — 
from  i40  to.  $100  per  acre,  that  is,  improved  land — and  all  the 
valley  is  improved.  In  mountain  and  smaller  valleys  the  land^ 
mav  be,  is  not  so  thick,  and  but  little,  comparatively,  improved, 
and  sells  from  81 .50  to  |(  1 0  or  ^  1 2  pei:  acre.  This  land  is  well  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  stock  and  sheep.  There  is  now  much  attention 
paid,  on  the  waters  of  Elk  River,  in  this  and  Clay  Conniy,  to  the 
raising  of  tobacco,  and  so  far,  with  fine  success.  liast  year  tobacco 
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from  tli!i«  iici^hliorliooil  took  iircmiuniH  at  tho  fair  in  Cincmnati. 
TIk'iv  an}  luiw  itiuiiv  iIiuusuikU  uf  auri-H  of  land  on  tlio  waters  of 
tho  Klk  wlik-li  iviiftl  )k  UniKlit  for  from  tl-SO  to  M  pur  acre. 
There  it  iitn-a<ly  ijuitc  a  Kctlli'iiiciit  of  (icmiuns  in  that  portion  of 
thi-  Statf,  iiii'l  1  um  t«M  tlion-  ia  lo  )h-  qiiitL-  an  aildition  this  fall. 
The  hin.I  iM  lii-avily  tiinlx-ml  with  ouk  ami  j>nplar.  The  country 
u  liilly,  anil  in  many  of  thu  hills  ani  tioo  vL-inaof  coaL  It  itt  geo- 
erally  wi-ll  watentl. 

'2i\.  I^tlKir  IH  in  (U'inanil.  tiowl  farm  hands  wonld  demand  from 
i,]-i  to  tlO  |H'r  month,  and  now  whito  hniidH  wuuhl  hu  pri'tcrrvd. 
^ivchanics,  vHin-t'ially  car|n-ntiT!i,  lire  now  in  f^ood  demand  at  this 
|tluce.     Fcintilu  nervanlti  aiv,  ami  will  Ih>,  I  am  afraid,  Kcarec. 

:)il.  For  this  latitmli',  our  c-limutc  is  Rne.  Our  winteni  are  not 
rold,  IhiI  usually  ralhvr  wi-t.  The  ^unmifra  arc  warm — this  one 
haH  iHH-n /i"/ — hut  inlhcmunutainit  the  iiiglitH  arc  always  cool.  As 
forliealth,  then>  are  none  sii|HTi<>r  tut  hix.  Ik-in^an^I.  I).,  I  tiiicak 
from  careful  i»er»onai  olxnTvation.  Tlie  one  (ear  of  ague,  wtiieU 
trouhleit  die  Went  w  mneh,  wonhl  not  annoy  the  emigrant  here. 

i\}i.  We  have  luimTUIs  to  any  amount.  Hnj  sail  is  iIeVfIi>|K''l, 
and  hrings  to  tm  a  larije  revenue.  Iron  ore  ii)H)inid!t  in  largu 
(inantilies.  hut  has  not  K'en  dvvelop.-il.  Coal  lilU  every  hilliu 
the  land,  l><>th  eaiinel  an<l  hiluiniii.>us,  an>I  is  e\l.'iisiv,'lv'worke.l 
— Ixith  ki)i<l«.  Tiniher  is  ,-<.m|.osrd  of  o:ik  (hlnck  iiii.'l  white), 
lK)i>lar,  hiekorv, ehestTiiil,  walnut  (hlu.k),  and  a  lilth-  pine. 

5th.  t'orii  IS  the  siajile,  whieli,  until  this  year,  for  dume  lime 
has  failed,  hut  farmers  f.el  enioura^'ed  again.  Oats  an-  a  goo.l 
iroj),  and  lohaeeo  is  anmng  tlie  ftaples,  Oiru,  80  eents  to  ♦!  ; 
oats,  ;10  to  00  iviils ;  wheat,  ((1.70  to  tl.OO. 

6ih.  Cineinnali,  ahoui  ;toO  miles  hy  river,  is  our  ehief  market. 
Steam)>oat  lines  furnish  tr^iiisportiition,  thiiui^h  what  is  raised  ill 
the  country  always  lin.Is  a  re:i.ly  market  in  this  town. 

7lh.  Ill  ohien  times— iH-fi. re  tfie  war,  I  mean— seh.H.l  a.Ivantarrcs 
«en-  ha.l.lmt  the  St.it.of  West  Vir^'inia  has  a.Ioptwl  the  sch.Hil  sv»^ 
tem  iif  Ohio  and  the  Kastero  Slates,  ami  tinw,  hy  Wmg  a  new  thin-;, 
works  a  little  rmi,i:hlv,  hut  this  will  improve.  I  would  eoiisidir 
the  M-hoi>l  advantage's  gmxl.  As  t;>r  ehunh  a<lvnntages  in  the 
coiintry,  they  are  not  mneh,  )mt  the  schciol-lioiises  are  used  as 
churt-hes,  and  home  missiimanes  and  circuit  preaehers  generiilly 
give  everyWilv  an  o|>p»rtunilv  of -roim;  hi  chiireh  if  they  clioyse. 

8lh.  The  people  here  are  geuer:itly  natives,  with  some  Gci^ 
mans,  though  few  nf  any  other  mitiun — unless  it  l>e  Afriinii. 
There  is  no  (lnverumeni  laiiil  f..r  pre<>mplio!i.  AIhuU  water- 
)H,wcr,  I  .lon't  Ulieye  ih.  re>  is  a  pla.o  in  America  th.it  would  fiir- 
nidh  letter,  espwially  ahoutthe  (alls  of  tho  Kanawha,  and  there 
is  an  almmlunce  of  it. 

Fruit  iloe*  well  here;  gra|MS  dlil  a  few  years  aj^,  hut  from 
some  reason,  recently  havo  failed,  thoujjh  now  those  trailed  ujt 
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about  a  house  never  fail,  and  produce  well,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  would  not  in  the  vineyard;  and  1  am  not  alone  in 
thinking  they  would,  if  we  knew  now  to  cultivate  them*  They 
are  generally  cultivated  by  Germans — and  they  forget  that  this 
is  not  Germany.  Northern  men  are  tolerably  well  received, 
though  there  is  some  little  prejudice  existing  against  them — 
though  none  against  men  of  position  and  influence.  I  am  a  North- 
ern man,  came  here  with  the  army,  and  am  succeeding  as  well  as 
any  man  in  my  profession,  but  they  did  not  give  me  any  office. 
A  man  not  a  wild  fanatic  would  not  find  any  difliculty. 

We  have  a  hope,  and  one,  I  think,  not  without  foundation,  of 
the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  We  hope 
work  will  be  commenced  generally,  soon.  It  is  now  progressing 
slowly;  and  in  case  it  is  completed,  it  would  add  to  present 
inducements,  and  would  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other  State. 
The  State  is  not  developed,  and  a  railroad  would  bring  us  out 
into  the  world,  and  people  out  of  the  State  would  see  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  of  the  State.  Even  now,  iron-masters  have  become 
interested,  and  I  think  will  invest,  and  develop  the  land.  The 
coal  is  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  iron — it  has  been  tried, 
and  not  found  wanting.  Any  thing  further  needed  I  will  furnish 
if  asked  for.  Yours,  <fcc., 

L.  L.  COMSTOCK. 


Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  August  10,  1868. 

Dear  Sir  : — This  approaches  somewhat  the  geographical  center 
of  the  State  and  is  within  what  we  call  the  "  Mononixahela  Vallev," 
embracing  a  country  about  100  miles  lonsx  and  50  broad,  and'  is 
resrarded  as  the  l>est  grazing  country  that  can  be  lountl  anv- 
where.  It  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  in  the  finest  timber  and 
coal  (bituminous).  It  is  not  mountainous,  but  is  what  we  call 
^  hilly^  and  nature  has  so  arranged  it,  that  each  farmer  may  have 
•  his  own  coal  mine.  The  afratinn  of  coal  averages  about  8  feet  in 
thickness,  lying  horizontal,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  west, 
lying  about  half  way  up  iVoni  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Limestone 
abounds  in  many  portions,  but  not  universal  but  the  soil  in  fjen- 
eral  is  highly  inipregiuited  with  lime  almost  to  any  depth,  and  on 
that  account,  if  properly  favored,  is  inexhaustible,  without  the 
aid  of  any  fertilizer.  The  soil  and  climate  is  welU  adapted  to 
raising  wheat,  rve,  Indian  corn,  oats,  every  variety  of  grass  for 
meadow  or  grazing,  blue-grass  being  indigenous.  The  timothy 
meadows  might  be  made  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Potatoes 
and  all  the  root  crops  are  excellent,  and  it  is  suited  to  almost  all 
fruits  that  abound  in  temperate  latitudes;  apples  particularly 
fine. 
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Timlwr  consiHts  of  almost  every  varioty  of  oak,  poplar,  ash, 
beech,  Biifrar,  liictcor}',  walnut,  cherry,  niai>le,  sycainore. 

The  Hallimun:  and  Ohio,  anil  Wei>t  Virtrinia  milroailf  pasii 
through  il,  which  together  witli  the  rivers  afford  convenient 
meaiiK  of  (>en<liiig  to  market  the  surpluH  product,'  of  (he  country, 
timlier  and  mineRilH. 

<io«h1  fanning  laiitln  in  tlic  woods  mngo  from  ^2  to  tlO  i>er 
aen.- — improved  Inndit  from  tlO  to  %00  jier  acre. 

llaiikx  about  tlO  i>er  thounand  and  other  timber  at  the  name 

Cro|M>rtionate  ralt'S,  lar);e  ipiautities  of  which  arc  iient  off  to  thi) 
laxt  oil  the  riiilronii.  Wheat  ahoutiH  |>cr  hiishel ;  com  SOi'entit; 
oalH  J.i  els  ;  polalwR  Xt  ots. ;  lalH>r  al>ont  (10  per  month.    Thcw 

IiriccM  liavc  n-fen^nci'  to  ISOI,  and  prior  thereto.  Since  then  they 
lave  iucrcHwd  from  .'iO  to  ino  per  cent.  Field  handn  an^ 
luerhaTiicM  are  the  labor  most  need^-d.  Climate  is  mild  and 
healllifnl,  n-<iiiiring  but  little  Mabliiig  of  animals,  the  strcmgcr 
oncii  live  mostly  l>v  gmiiing  ont  during  the  winter,  but  no  doubt 
iiinny  of  iheni  would  1»'  iHiu-fiifd  by  l«'iiig  Iwttcr  earwl  for. 

Tl'iiji  [Hiinl  i*  m  mihs  from  I'a'rkerstburg  on  the  Ohio  Kiver, 
and  :(sn  miles  tVoin  ltal(inn>rc. 

Timber  and  otlur  prodints  iiH!  flo.ileil  down  iho  Monongahela 

to  I'insl.iirg,  wlurc  tlnv  i!nd  a  r<adv  an.I  k I  market. 

Thi  re  is  a  wellcgnhite.I  fr.-i-  »,-h.H)l  wv^tcm  tlir.iu<rhoHt  the 
State,  wich  two  conif..rt:ibl,.  school- ho  uses  in  each  t..wnsLi|). 

Tlie  prevailing  ivligioijs  denominations  are  .Melhodi^ts,  lli)]>tisls, 
IVsbyieriaiis,  Kpisi.ipaltans,  and  Catholics,  all  of  whom  arc  toler- 
ably well  sn])prud  with  rhnnlus.  A  very  lan;e  majority  of  tho 
tieople  lire  mitivc  Inirn,  but  there  are  a  consiilerable  numlkT  of 
risli  and  Hermans,  nu.sily  Caiholi<s. 

Out  of  this  valley,  e:ist,' west,  and  i-outh,  lands  very  much  of  tbo  . 
oamc  4uality  uiuy  Oe  had  umch  Knvj.r. 

Yours  trntv, 

(ilDtON  D.  CAMDEN. 
F.  a  r.oppARn,  ¥.!«].,  New  York. 

I',  S.  The  eo:il  is  said  to  lie,  for  gas  purposes,  equal  to  anv  in 
the  I'nited  Si:i(es,  ah.mt  300  tons  of  which  are  dailj-  sent  orf  on 
Italtinnire  and  Oliio  Kailroad  from  this  poiut,  and  hud  a  market 
in  Ballimure,  Philadelphia,  New  York. 


Git.viTON,  West  Virgixia,  August  10, 1868. 
F.  n.  GotiriARP,  Esii- : — 

Dkar  Sir: — This  e<iuntrv  la  healthy,  but  sjiarsu'ly  settled  in 
the  interior,  or  connties  off  lVc)m  the  line  of  railroad.  Emigration 
would  be  kinilly  receive.l  in  all  cases.  Tlie  most  of  this  Stale  is 
bcavily  timbered  with  oak,  sugar,  and  yellow  poplar,  and  m  most 
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counties  stone  coal  is  abundant  and  easily  got.  Lands  can  be 
got  from  %5  to  ^10  remote  from  villages  and  railroads,  and  near  to 
them  for  $15  to  $25  improved.     This  State  is  rapidly  settling  up. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  J.  LOVK 


Maetinsburg,  Berkeley  County,  West  Virgtn^ia,  j 

August  6,  1868.       \ 

Dear  Sir:  ♦  *  ♦  Of  tliis  vallc^y  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
no  section  of  the  globe  can  produce  its  equal  in  the  same  extent 
of  country,  in  healthfulness,  j>ro(luctivene88,  scenery,  and  climate 
combined.  Says  a  devoted  son  of  the  valley :  **  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  whilst  the  pioneers  of  the  valley  were  rushing  with  avidity, 
attracte<l  by  the  advantages  of  timber  to  the  comparatively  bar- 
ren and  sterile  country  west  of  the  North  Mountain,  they  passed 
by,  as  of  little  value,  the  prairie-lands  between  that  mountain  and 
the  Shenandoah  River,  then  termed,  from  the  absence  of  timber, 
the  Barren,  And  thus  we  have  the  fact  before  us,  that  the 
fairest  and  niost  unrivaled  inheritance  of  man — this  country,  lying 
between  the  two  mountains,  so  unequaled  in  the  kindness  of  its 
soil,  and  the  loveliness  of  its  landscai)e,  the  elysium  of  the  agricul- 
turist, of  which  it  might  truly  be  said,  as  Byron  has  said  of 
Italy  :— 

*  Thou  art.  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 

Of  all  art  yields,  or  nature  can  decree  ; 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful ;  thy  waj^tes 

More  rich  than  other  chuiea'  fertility.' 

This  country,  thus  blessed,  and  thus  blessing,  was  among 
the  last  appropriated  in  the  progress  of  the  early  settlement 
of  the  valley."  Thus  we  see  this  urreat  vallev,  extendiiiix  200 
miles  in  length,  one  vast  and  almost  unbroken  field  of  wonder- 
ful richness  and  channiiig  verdure.  The  soil  is  mostlv  of  the 
limestone  formation,  with  some  slate  bordering  along  its  larixe 
streams.  Its  chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  "rve  ; 
and  more  or  less  of  other  cereals  usually  raised  in  the  same 
latitude  in  other  lands  ;  and  every  variety  of  fruit,  in  perfection, 
that  can  be  raised  in  the  same  latitude  anywhere.  Good  limestone 
farms  produce  from  20  to  M3  bushels  of  wheat  per  :\ere;  from  40 
to  80  l)ushels  of  corn,  and  hay  in  abundance.  The  count  rv  is 
well  watered  with  large  sj)rings  aii<l  running  streams.  Our 
winters  arc  short  aii<l  mild.  No  country  can  be  better  adapted 
for  sheen,  which  are  universally  healthy,  and  can  moi?t  alwavs  i^et 
their  living  the  year  through.  The  limestone  fiirmssell  accorduifr 
to  location,  tfec.,  at  from  %bO  to  $80  per  acre;  slate  farms,  from  1^10 
to  $30  per  acre.     Common  laborers,  such  as  farm  hands,  &c.,  gel 
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from  $12  to  flfi  per  month.  Mechanics  nrc  most  needed,  And  ctn 
ciinimund  t-l  ]>or  day.  Climntu  d<;li|;litful,  l>tiie  skies  and  )>uro 
air,  clear  o<ild  w:mr  from  livin}*  »|>nii{;»;  many  of  them  bchig 
chalvlK'atc  and  t<iil|)hiir,  and  wetT  a  nii)M|iiiti)  to  disturb  your 
equilibrium  or  miikc  vou  i'j»i'iihite  unrctiiuHl  interjections.  Th« 
timber  is  nbumliitit ;  lar<;i.' quantities  of  iron  ore,  but  no  coal. 
Mnrtinsburi;  is  100  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Baltimore  ami 
Ohio  Kailrond,  which  road  tias  n  branch  ninuin<;  up  the  valley 
from  llnriier's  Ferry,  so  (hat  hardly  any  farm  can  be  more  than 
15  nitW  from  railroad  traiixiiortation. 

The  majority  of  our  inliabitants  arc  the  native  Virjrinian. 
This  (northeni)  section  of  the  valley  is  mostly  inhabits)  by  Union 
men,  by  whom  the  Northern  farmer,  mechanic,  or  capitalist  is 
welcomed  with  a  heartiness  that  makes  him  feel  at  home,  and 
realice  the  meaning  of  OhI  Virginia  hosiiitality.  And  this  lei'Hng, 
I  may  say,  exists  among  the  jieoiile  of  every  political  opinion. 
Now,  as  to  inducements  for  Northern  men  to  settle  here,  I  will 
leave  it  to  yourself  to  deduce  from  what  has  already  been 
written.  Very  res|>cct fully, 

L.  X  LUCE. 

F.  B.  GoDUAKu,  Ksq.,  New  York. 
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North  Cakoltna  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of 
the  American  Union,  participating  in  tlie  early  struggles 
which  Bccured  our  independence,  and  actively  co-operating 
with  the  original  founders  and  leaders  of  our  young  Republic. 
Ilcr  territory  was  a  battle-ground  on  numerous  occasions, 
and  her  people  displayed  a  courage  and  patriotism  worthy  of 
the  renowned  and  chivalrous  ancestry  from  which  they  claim 
descent. 

The  area  of  the  State  is  about  45,000  square  miles,  or 
28,800,000  acres.  The  country  near  the  sea  is  level,  and  cov- 
ered with  extensive  swamps  and  marslies.  The  rivers  of  the 
State  are  not  generally  navigable,  owing  to  shitting  sand-bars 
at  their  mouths,  and  frequent  rapids  in  their  descent  from  the 
interior. 

The  soil  of  Xortli  Carolina  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  the 
climate  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  fruits, 
ifcc.  Labor  and  capital  are  at  present  much  needed  through- 
out the  State,  and  earnest  eflbrts  are  being  made  to  secure 
these  agencies  for  a  rapid  and  liberal  development  of  her 
resources. 

We  are  indebted  to  ex-Governor  Jonatu.vn  Worth,  of 
North  Carolina,  for  documents  containing  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  an  interesting^ 
letter,  from  which  we  extract  tlie  following: — 

Dear  Siu  :  *  .  *  *  In  every  locality  in  the  State 
we  receive  with  hospitable  cordiality  every  worthy  immigrant 
who  comes  to  settle  among  us.  *  *  *  The  iHymi- 
fiilc  settler  coming  here  to  improve  his  condition,  and  tlius 
benelit   the   State,   is  everywhere    received  with   cordiality. 
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Our  delightful  and  licaltby  cliinati.',  tbo  ftirtilitT'  and  cIteapDesa 
of  uur  luiida,  our  inviting  mineral  resources,  and  tlto  universal 
anxiety  of  our  [>co|>1g  to  have  inimi^rrante  coino  nniong  ict  to 
improve  ami  (ieveloj)  our  resources,  are  thuti  far  inujiorative. 
Few  iniiiiigrantd  t-oinc  lierc,  because  jiartisan  representations 
liuvo  niodo  tiio  I'aliMj  iiiipre^sion  that  we  arc  a  set  of  i^iiviigcs. 
North  Carolina  may  proudly  cliiillcn(;c  comparison  of  lier 
statistics  of  crime,  and  the  purity  of  her  judii;iary  and  other 
civil  intititutiou^  witli  any  State  of  America,  or  any  other 
country.  •  «  •  -j^iq  ^^^■^y  |,ntited  documents  I 
Bcnd  you,  Iwtli  [ireparcd  under  my  auspices,  may  be  relied  on 
as  entirely  anthcutic.  Any  amount  of  land  in  the  sandy 
[lortiun  of  the  State,  Ti'liicli  is  particularly  cuitahlt!  for  the 
culture  of  the  Scupjicniong  pra|)c,  and  (generally  very  tsolu- 
brioufi,  may  bo  bouijht  at  from  gl  to  H'J  \n:r  acre. 
I  have  the  honor  to  lie, 

Yours  very  resjKJctfnItv, 

JUXATILVN  -WORTa 


Tlie  following  is  taken  from  one  of  tlio  printed  documeDts 
rcfum»l  to  by  the  ex  ■Governor ; — 


RESOl'IM'KH  OF  NOItrn   CAROUSA. 

The  t^nitcd  States  ConimissiorHT  of  Immieration  hnving  ro- 
ctiillv  adilrcufiod  a  li'lt<T  t"  <ioviTiii>r  Worth  as  to  llie  nsourt-cs 
aii.l  ca|. abilities  •>(  (hi-  Slati-,  XU:  (lovorii.ir  |>rci.ar<d  ati.l  ir.ina- 
uiittcd  the  ill  formation  coiitaiiicd  in  ()ic  r'ubJoiiK.-a  com  muni  cat  ion. 

State  ov  Noutii  Cauomxa,  Exeittive  Depaktmext,  ) 
Ualeiuii,  Ju/ic  la,  ISGa.  ) 


GiMiirraiiliically,  Xortti  Cnrolina  is  sitnato-l  half  way  lictweon 
New  York  and  iho  (■ulf  of  Mexico,  l^ing  included  bi'twwn  the 
jinmlU'ts  of  ;t4i  dcitrccfi  and  -iOi  dcgrecw.  It  extends  from  the 
Atlanlic  ooast  five  iuimlreil  niiU's  westward, stn'tchin;;  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  beyond  tbo  Blue  Uidgo  mountains,  and  con- 
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tains  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  having  therefore  the  same 
extent  as  the  State  of  New  York.  This  territory  divides  itself 
njiturally  into  three  well-niarke<l  sections;  On  the  west,  the 
mountainous  j)hiteau,  liavintj  an  ek'vation  of  2,500  feet  above  the 
sea,  an<l  iK'injr  traversed  by  several  chains  of  m<»untaiiis,  many 
of  whose  peaks  attain  an  elevaticni  of  nearly  7,OC)0  feet.  On  the 
east  lies  a  low  plain,  nearly  level,  ])artly  alluvial  and  partly 
sandy,  extendinuf  about  150  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  betweea 
these  two  spreads  the  hill  country,  whose  elevation  rises  gradually 
from  '200  or  :300  feet,  on  the  eastj  to  1,'JOO  feet  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains. 

The  eastern  section  is  mostly  covered  with  ]»ines,  the  middle 
and  western  with  vast  f(»rests  of  oaks  (of  nnmy  s]K*eics)  inter- 
spersed with  the  poplar,  hickory,  walnut,  ma])le,  &c.  Seven  large 
rivers,  with  their  munerous  tributaries,  traverse  the  State,  fumisb- 
in<x  unlimited  water-power  as  they  How  down  from  the  niountainB 
tln-ouirh  the  mi<ldle  section;  and  as  they  move  with  a  moderate 
current  across  the  cliampaiirn  country,  on  the  east,  into  the  chain 
of  souiuls  which  skirt  the  coast,  they  furnish,  with  these,  an  ajrgre- 
irate  of  J)()0  miles  of  inland  navitration,  which  miixht  be  doubled 
by  carry ini^  westward  the  system  of  slack-water  impn>vementa 
alreadv  ct>mmcnced.  With  these  naviirable  waters  is  interlaced 
the  railroad  system  of  the  State,  amounting  to  008  miles  com- 
])leteil,  and  400  more  in  pro^jress,  which,  with  :^50  miles  of  plank* 
roatls  and  turnpikes,  brint^s  the  sea-coast  into  ready  communica- 
tii>n  with  every  part  of  the  State. 

Thk  Soil  is  very  variou'i ;  alhuial  and  peatv  accumulations 
abound  near  th(»  co:i<t  and  alon-.:  the  river-',  while  in  the  middle 
an<l  western  regions  the  soil  is  mainly  of  tjranitic  oriiiin,  and  rep- 
resents «*vi'rv  urade  ot'sandv  or  clavev  loam  of  various  fertilitv. 

'^rni-:  C'l.iMAiK  has  al  >  a  w  iile  ranLTe,  bein;^  tempered  on  thesoa- 
•boanl  to  soniethiuLr  like  the  mildmss  of  that  of  the  (^df  Stati»5, 
while  in  th«'  mountain  n-i'Mi  it  a]»]»n)aclK'S  tlie  riirorof  New  York. 
In  the  niiddle  section,  whiih  Cini^^titutes  the  larijer  part  of  the 
State,  and  represents  the  axerain*  climate,  the  mean  annual  tein- 
])eraturi'  is  (JO  «legrees  (I^ilmnheit) — the  mean  summer  tempera- 
ture 75  decxrees;  nn  an  winter,  4'J  dei^rees ;  extreme  snraraor 
(•liurnal),  S'.i  deirreis ;  ax^'raije  abvnlnte  maximum,  00  degrees; 
extreme  winter  (diurnal),  *Jo  deLrne>  ;  average  absolute  niini- 
nnim,  IJ  deL^rees.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  45  inches.  Tbc 
number  of  chnidv  <lavs  in  the  vear  is  l^O;  rainv  davs,  CO. 

Tni-:  \'i;<ii:i.\ni.K  rnoinj  rioxs  are  numerous.  The  most  iin- 
portant  are  wheat,  corn,  (»ats,  ryi*,  potatcu"*,  sweet  potatoes,  jx'as, 
riee,  c<»ttt>n,  tobacco,  tuipentine,  irrapes,  and  fruits.  Wheat  ami 
corn  an'  protlnced  with  facility  and  abnndan<'e  in  all  part<:  rye, 
<»ats,  and  potatoes  fb)nri>h  in  th<'  middh;  and  western  re;^ii»n>; 
rice,  sweet  putatoe-*,  and  p'-a^  in  the  ca>tern;  ti»bacco  iti  the  mi'l* 
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.11..;  .-..tlon  ill  the  (...ntlu-rii  cnimli.-«  of  llu-  muLll,*,  nii.l  i>.  tlu- 
.'iistiTii  M'ctii.ii;  tuqinitirii'  ami  \,hn'  liiiiiln'r  urf  |H-culi:ir  tn  liiu 
,-:iM.      Till-  Ihiils  iiiMM  ..v|,.,i,iv..ly  Jiml  i„r^'.•ly  <-nUivjiti-.l  !ir»'  lliu 

'No  I'lii'l  i'f  til.-  niuiiii.'iit  is  li.'lt.r  :i.l;int.'.l  ti*.  lliosc  lhiu>  llie  iiii.l- 
.lU'  uii.l  «-.-si.r.i  rru'iniK.  Tlu-  |.riii--i|-;il  L-ra^s.-s  an-  llir  .irclianl. 
IxT'l's  Ui»<.l)>v,  nii.l  lilnr,  tn  wlu.Ii  iriiisl  Ix-  u.Mril  i-lov.-r  nii.l 
lii.'.'rn.'.  All  Ihrs,-  tlmirish  in  llit-  luiiMl.' iiriil  w.-storn  n'i;i«ii»,uii<l 
K.ini.'<irili.'iii  L'r..w  uiM;  Ix-iu.-,  si.«-k-nii>iiii;  is  easy  ui'i.l  iiroliia- 
1.1,.,  -n,..  sl.»>k  .-liii'tlv  raisivl  ;.iv  li.n-s.'s,  iinilri,  I'nws,  >.li...|),  aii.l 
hi.^".  Til.-  f:ni].rs  uMiiillv  .■iiltivat.-.l,  l.,-si.lrs  tlTri^-ii  v:.m-tiiT, 
an-  Tli<>  S'ii|>|..-rii.>nL',  <'al!iwl>;i.  I.ii«'»ln.  aii.l  I^^iilu'lla,  nil  iialivv!^ 
of  111.-  Sl.iH-,  llii'  fir-t  lliriT  l.c'iii^'  4-\c-.  llfrit  wine  i;r;ii.rs.  Tin- 
S.-ii|.|>.r[i,iii-  i,  ,..'<'uliar  t..  tli-  ,a>l.ni  m,  liuii.  'H.f  |-..l|..wiu- 
alMr:iit  rruiii  ilic  I'liilnl  Slatis  Ciiisii^'  l;r|njrl  fur  l^tiO,  will  bust 
hliiiw  till-  iir.>.liu>ticjiis  aiiil  (■.■ti.:ibilili,.s  .,1'ilu-  Slalf:  — 

Live-  st.»-k ::.:tJ(:,i.oii  annual  i.r.»lnrt. 

Wh.iU l.T.Ki.iHiO  l.ii-luls  :iiiMi>al  |.r..<lucl. 

Ci.ni :ii  1,1  II II  1,(100         '*            "              '• 

Oais J.-00,Oi)i)         "            "              " 

l!v.- liiT.noo        " 

r.'a-i 1,'. ,""0         "  "  " 

Tnlalc-s smi.ooo         "            "              " 

Swvvl  (.iitatiH's (1,1  Ki.imo         *'            '•              « 

Ciillun s-' ,000. "00  |iiiiinilrt  jut  annum. 

T..l.am> :i'J,iiii0.uiM. 

Ki.v 7,ni)ii.'ioO        "        •'        " 

\V....l K«:i.O ' 

II.m.v •-*.O.v..tiiiO 

Tiii'|i('iiliiK' I,ii()o,ijii0  l.amls     '■         " 

The  MANiKM-niiKs  nv  cliiilly  (-..ll...!.  w.-.l,  *|.i(it«  of  iiiriM-n- 
titir.  IiiitiliiT,  iron,  aii.l  |.aiiiT. 

Til.-  anio.Kil  idvi-sliMl  in  llii.  iii:iiiuf;i.-tiiri- of  <-.)tlon  i-=*-J.-i.-.O.0OO; 

IuiiiIht,  sl.iJOOjOOO;  tiiriHijtitK-,^J,000,00";  ir BTiOO/mO;  woul, 

♦:i.>o,noo, 

KisiiKiiiKs  ahmin.l  in  tin-  vo.in.l-.  aii.l  riviT^  ..Cil,,.  .•hsi.-ni  conn- 

lii-s.     Til..  -.jH-i-i.-s  of  li*li  iii.>..ilv  t:iki>n  an-  tin-  li.Triii-j.  >-lia.i.  I.l 

fi>li,  mnll.C,  an.l  i-o.k.  Thv  nmiil^r  of  liavr.^U  anniiiiUy  [.at-ki-.l 
for  market  is  alioiit  lOi'.oiiO  on  lli.-  walirs  of  .\|l>i'niarlc  SjuiuI. 
Con-i.l.Tal.l."  i|iiaiiiili.s  an-  i.a.-kr-l  at  ..tti.T  |".inl«. 

Misnr;.u,s.— Tlii-iiio-;iini|"iriani  of  ilicscarc  ^■'^;^l,i^on,ir''l'^,ool•- 
tK■^.  mImt,  l<-a,I,  i.liuul.aL'o,  liinrslom..  inail.li-,  au'olmatolilf,  w.ao- 
fit,.m'.  ni:in!:a(i.-r.  wli..tst..iics.i;riii.lM  Olios,  ro..linu'--latrs,|i..m'lam 
clay,  an.l  tiri--clay.  The  ■■.>al  is  l.iiiiminous,  an-l  fvisis  i„  nvo  h,;U, 
Fitn.'itt.-il  ri'diKftivcly  oiio  huinlrcd  .iinl  two  hunJn-il  miles  from 
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the  coast,  on  Cape  Fear  River  and  on  Dan  River.  It  is  abnndant, 
accessible,  and  of  good  quality.  Iron  ore,  of  excellent  quality, 
abounds  in  all  parts  of  tlie  State ;  the  principal  seat  of  its  mana- 
facture  being  on  the  Cape  Fear,  Catawba,  and  Yadkin  rivers. 
Gold  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the 
middle  region;  the  annual  product,  for  many  years,  has  been 
$250,000.  Copper  mines  abound  in  the  middle,  northern,  and 
western  counties.  Plumbago  is  found  in  great  abundance  near 
the  capital,  and  again  in  the  western  region ;  marble  in  the  mid- 
dle and  Western ;  and  marl  everywhere  in  the  eastern  section. 

A  chain  of  silver  and  lead  mines  (containing  gold  also)  trav- 
erses the  central  portion  of  the  State. 

The  Population,  in  1860,  was  992,622,  of  which  one-third  are 
colored;  3,298  are  of  foreign  birth.  One-tenth  of  the  population 
live  in  towns  and  cities. 

Land. — According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  6,500,000 
acres  of  improved  land,  being  about  one-fillh  of  the  area  of  tiw 
State.  The  price  at  which  these  lands  are  held  ranges  from  about 
$3  to  i^  100  per  acre ;  the  average  would  be  about  ^7.50. 

The  only  qualification  necessary  to  enable  a  foreigner  to  own 
land  is,  that  he  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State,  or  have 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Public  Schools  were  maintained  in  the  State  by  the  means  of 
the  income  derived  from  the  Literary  Fund,  whicn  amounted  to 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1860.  About  half  of 
this  fund  has  been  swept  away  by  the  war;  and  the  system  of  dw- 
trict  schools,  which  had  brought  a  rudimentary  education  within 
the  roac'li  of  all,  free  of  cost,  has  been  entirely  prostrated  for  th<-' 
present,  but  will  doubtless  be  revived  in  a  few  years. 

The  State  may  be  reached  directly  from  Europe  through  anv 
of  her  ports — Wilmington,  Beaufort,  or  Norfolk,  from  which  rail- 
roads penetrate  every  part  of  tlie  State.  From  Xew  York  tho 
distance  by  railroa<l  or  steamer  is  about  20  hours.  Tlie  nnmh^'^ 
of  newspapers  published  in  the  State  is  about  70;  all  in  theEngh^jh 
language. 

The  above  statistics  have  been  prqiared,  with  much  care,  hy 
the  State  Geologist,  Professor  W.  C.  KeiT,  whose  information  aw^ 
research  will  vouch  for  their  entire  reliability.- 

Citizens  of  foreign  birth  have  the  same  protection  of  person  and 
property  under  the  laAvs  of  North  Carolina  as  her  native  citizens; 
and  where  they  are  industrious  and  honest,  they  are  as  thrifty  and 
as  highly  esteemed — manvsuch  occupying  positions  the  most  hon- 
orable and  influential,  'fo  foreiorn  settlers,  of  honest,  eneriretic 
cliaracter,  the  State  extends  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  I  can  assure 
you,  when  such  come  they  will  be  ofiered  the  rights  and  privi- 
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leges,  Kid  the  same  iupport  ftnd  countenance,  cnjoyc<]  by  oor 
Dfttivo  citizenB. 


Very  rcapcctfiilly, 


liont  servant, 
JONATHAN  WORTH, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


Tlio  Bccond  docnmcTit  tranBmitted  by  his  Excellency,  and 
from  which  wo  present  some  extraotl,  treats  of  the 

SwAMi'  L.vxiw  iiv  XonTii  CvnoMSA. — Tho  Hoard  of  Litera- 
ture of  thi-  Stiite  <jf  North  Carolina  ownn,  iu  trust  for  tlic  benefit 
of  Common  fSchools,  all  tlio  {lublic  swamp  lands  of  the  State. 

Areurnte  Burveya  have  not  bi'i-n  made  of  all  thcDO  lands,  and 
the  Gxat^t  amount  can  not,  tlu'ivforo, be  stated',  but  enough  is 
known  to  warrant  nn  cutimnti.-  of  at  hasl  one  million  fivo  hundrt-d 
tbitusaiid  a('ri.i>.  Tlic  lands  nrc  in  Iiodica  of  from  five  thounand 
to  ninety  thousand  acres;  nticl  they  arc  situated  in  the  nHuvial 
oroiast  n'gitm  of  the  Scilf,  and  bttwwn  the  thirty-fdurth  ond 
thirty-sixth  i>aralkls  nf  norlh  latitude. 

Tiuy  lie  cliieHy  in  the  counties  of  Beaufort,  Hyde,  Washing- 
ton, Tymll,  Craven,  Carteret,  Onslow,  Jwiies,  itnmswick,  Sew 
Ilani'vor,  Colunibns,  Cunilwrland,  Itladen,  Kobesiin,  and  Itich- 
mond;  and  all  these  counties  arc  accessible  to  market  by  water 

Tliese  lands  a^'  olTemi  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms, 
c*i>ecially  to  actual  settlers;  and  they  iircsent  inducements  to 
immigrants  and  cajiiialists  mrelv  to  be  met  with. 

Tile  Itoard  of  Literature  will  Ejive  alteniate  sections  of  six 
hundrivl  and  forty  acres  each,  to  jiarlies  who  will  drain  bodies  of 
thesi!  lands  ;  and  when  a  wholu  swaniii  can  1m?  ■ilsjiosi'd  of  at  one 
sale,  they  will  take  a  price  less  than  the  cash  value  of  the  timber 
with  winch  some  of  the  lands  are  clothctl. 

Tlie  better  class  of  tlicse  lands  are  generally  covered  with  a 
heavy  and  dense  growth  of  timlier,  vines,  nn-ds,  and  grass;  tho 
soil  is  from  five  to  ^flcen  fLi't  deep,  and  consists  of  decom{>08ed 
vegetable  matter,  fine  sand,  and  finely  comininute^l  clay.  It 
produces  exuberantly  all  the  grains,  grass,  cotton,  rice,  peas,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  pumjikins,  melons,  the  ganlcn  vegetables,  apples, 
E>a(.-hes,  and  grapes ;  but  the  test  of  its  fertility  is  its  growth  of 
idian  com,  an  exhausting  crop,  which  it  will  yield  in  large 
amuunt!i,  from  year  to  year,  without  manures  or  stimulants,  and 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

It  will  not  produce  as  much  per  acre  as  the  bea^'y  clay  soils  in 
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the  highest  state  of  improvement ;  but  considering  the  dificrence 
of  the  expense  of  production,  the  crops  of  the  former  are  vastly 
the  more  profitable. 

The  average  yield  of  Indian  com  per  acre,  without  the  applica- 
tion of  fertilizers  or  stimulants,  is  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  uash- 
els ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  this  will  continue,  from  year 
to  year,  for  more  than  a  century,  while  science  infers,  from  the 
facts  of  the  past  and  from  careful  analyses,  that  even  two  centu- 
ries of  close  cultivation  will  not  exhaust  the  natural  and  ever 
renewing  fertility  of  these  soils. 

The  swamps  of  eastern  North  Carolina  do  not  generate  the  ma- 
laria which,  in  the  marshy  regions  further  south,  causes  malignant 
fevers ;  and  the  experience  of  a  large  population  devoted  for  over 
a  century  to  oi)cn-air  pursuits,  will  confirm  the  statement  that  the 
hiborers  here,  in  the  woods,  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  waters,  are 
generally  as  healthy  as  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

In  this  State,  and  in  this  alone,  can  be  profitably  produced 
every  staple — agricultural,  mineral,  and  mechanical — of  the  Amep 
ican  Union ;  and  there  is  the  best  authority  for  asserting  that  the 
world  presents  no  more  inviting  field  for  industrious  immigrant*. 

Order  reigns  supreme,  and  life  and  property  are  as  safe  here  as 
in  any  part  of  the  continent ;  the  people  are  quietly  and  earnestly 
devoting  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  a  worthy  immigrant 
who  comes  lo  North  Carolina  from  any  part  of  the  globe,  to  join 
in  these  avocations,  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome,  and  soou  tiuJ. 
himself  at  home,  and  among  his  friends. 

Gamk,  Fish,  etc. — The  shores  of  North  Carolina  mu5t  be  a 
paradise  to  the  sportsman  and  the  epicure.  Oysters,  a  great 
variety  offish,  terra]>in,  tfcc,  etc.,  al)ound. 

As  an  illustration  (►f  the  abundance  of  ijame  in  North  Carolina, 
weotfcr  the  followiuix  from  the  ])en  of  an  immijjrant  Virginian:— 

"There  are  ducks  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  cauvas-uack 
is  the  most  esteemed.      There  are  also  wild  sjeese   and  swans. 
Altogether,  they  congregate  in  numbers  exceeding  all  conce]»tion 
of  any  person  who  has  not  l>een  informed.     They  are  otten  sv) 
numerous  as  entirely  to  cover  acres  of  the  surface  of  the  water, 
•  so  that  observers  from  the  beach  would  only  see  ducks  and  no 
water  between  them.     These  gre.at  collections  are  termed  '  rat\s,' 
The    shooting    season    commences    in    autumn    and    continues 
through  the  winter.     The  returns  in  game,  killed  and  securiHi, 
through  any  certain  time,  to  a  skillful  and  j)atient  and  en«luring 
gunner,  are  as  sure  as  the  ])rofits  of  any  ordmary  labor  of  agricul- 
ture and  trade,  and  far  larger  profits  for  the  capital  and  labor 
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nnployed.  Th<?  rullnwinf;  particular  facta  I  Icnmod  from  tlio 
jMTMiiiat  knuvtkilgc  of  a  hi^liiv  rt'spft table  gt'ritlt-'intiii  uiiil  a 
i>n>]>ri<-U<r  on  tlie  moiiikI  (Curritiu-k),  tti  rritu'vss  Ann.  'Hiti 
»h.H>tin<r  (iiH  n  hiisiiu-^^)  on  hU  xlion-s  is  <l<>iic  onlv  l>v  smmcn 
hin-d  l>v  lums.'lf.  iin.l  for  \w  own  )>rofit,  nn.l  wlioaa-  piii.l  n  fixed 
pricf  foV  t-viTj-  fowl  .Itlivcrcl  to  liim,  iufonlinji  to  its  kind,  from 
till-  )im:dU'^t  or  U-:i»t  i>ri/t'd  i^tHtiis  of  ducks  to  llio  nire  and 
hiu'lily  vnhu'd  xwnn.  Ik-  hM  <'ni|.lo\..'d  tliirtv  (gunners  through  a 
winter.  He  provides  nud  cliiirifeH  for  nil  t[ie  ammunition  they 
n-'inir*',  wliich  they  piiy  for  out  of  tlieir  waj^cs.  In  this  manner, 
he  it)  oblitfcd  to  know  nrenrulely  Imw  much  ammunitiun  lie  gives 
out ;  and  it  m.iy  he  |iresnmed  thai  the  gunners  do  not  wanle  it 
unneeeKsarilr  nt  their  own  cxgM-nM'.  In  tliiit  manner,  and  for  liis 
own  gunners  and  hix  ou*n  premixcs  only,  in  one  winter,  lie  ueeA 
more  than  a  Ion  of  !juu]iowrU'r,  and  shotin  pro|iortiim,  wliieh  was 
more  than  four  tons,  and  lorty-tiix  thousand  [icrcusaiou  capa." 

Agricultural  Departinciit  Report,  ISfiS: — 

Vauk  of  I.ANii  AS  coMPAnKn  wrrii  1860. — Reports  from 
forlyiini'  eounties  rejirefenl  a  very  ffeneral  deereaw  in  valnew  of 
real  estate.  ^[adl>on  and  .AEcDowell  rt'|H>rt  no  devrease  fi-om 
priees  of  l.-*60.  while  the  liitl.T  shows  an  ai'tiud  inerease  on  thosu 
of  lf.(Ki.  ()ti~l.nv  rejii.rlx  no  (h-.-rease  on  wi'll-inij.roved  farms, 
but  nil  otherw  esttmale  a  dwline  varying  from  five  to  M'venty-live 
[HT  eiiit.,  and  ev<  n  nic)re,  espeeiallv  at  jiirced  sales.  As  a  ireneral 
rule,  sm.ll  and  i.ii|.r..v,-.l  f^.nus  have  deereaM^d  less  than  brge 
and  nejrli-eii-d  <)tu's.  'Hie  jjeneral  average  may  be  fairlv  iiited  at 
abont  tifiy  |ier  i-eut.  The  eauses  are  variously  ctateil,  as  war, 
chaiitre  in  sv;.lfin  <if  labor,  scaieitv  of  nionev.  unsettleil  slate  of 
publie  afliiii^,  ami  the  unrest  of  doiil.ts  renarllini;  the  future. 

Pki.k  ok  IMmi-fiovki.  I.Asi..— Wild  or  miimoroved  lands 
are  ri'jiorteil  in  three  general  clasws:  first,  lands  exhausted, 
abandoned,  and  ^rown  up  to  bushes;  tweond,  virgin  uplands, 
generally  well  timbered  ;  and  third,  low  or  nwamp  lands  ("po- 
coson" (.'often  well  timbered.  The  first,  onee  fertile,  ran  again  bo 
reston-d  in  time,  and  by  good  management ;  the  seemid,  generally 
reiinins  oidy  elearing  aiul  tiihiiie;  and  the  third  neeils  drainage 
in  addition.'  The  seeond  and  third  can  be  h.a<l  at  prices  varying 
from  fifty  cent.s  to  ten  dollars  per  acre ;  the  first  at  even  b>w  rates, 
I^teh  and  turjientine  laixts  alxmnd  in  Duplin,  Lincoln,  Cabarnu, 
llcrtforil,  Sampson,  Onshiw,  and  Moore  counties,  and  can  be  bad 
for  from  two  dollars  to  five  dollars,  according  to  quality  antl 
facilities  for  working  and  marketing. 

"  Poeoson  "  or  Bwani]>-landa  are  reported  in  quantities  in  Du- 
plin, Onshnv,  and  a  few  other  counties ;  in  the  latter,  one  IhmIt  of 
**  white-oak  pocoson "  of  sixty  thousand  acres,  extending  into 
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several  adjaeeiit  couHtieB,  and  other  tracts  nearly  as  larg«,  n?- 
quiring  combined  capital  to  drain.    Another  saye  of  thciie,  "the 
prices  are  li-om  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  per  acre,  and  clearing 
ftnd  draining  will  cost  as  much  more.     They  are  amonv  the  Dtoet 
fertile  lands  when  brought  into  cultivation. '    Macon  County  haa 
thoueanda  of  acres  at  State  price  (twelvtj  and  a  half  c«uta  j>e» 
acre),  large  tracts  of  which  are  held  by  speculators  at  higher  rales, 
Willces  reiJorlB  ridge  or  rolling  lands  with  branch  bnimnis,  ouo 
hundred  acre  tamia,  one-fourth   cleared,  cabin,  nioniug   water, 
plenty  of  wood,  at  two  dollars  per  acre ;  mountain  lands  well 
wooded,  generally  fertile,  and  water-power  too  abundant  lo  he 
appreciated,  at  one  dollar  ]>er  acre ;  Camden  C-ounty,  ^"irgin  forrrt 
five  dollars,  and  virgin  swamp  one  dollar  per  acre;   Jackscm 
County,  mountain  lands,  rich  and  loose  in  uualiiy.much  of  ir  atonj. 
averages  fifty  cents  per  acre;  Caldwell  C-oimty,  all  timbered, 
and  water-power  abundant,  level  lands  one  dollar,  and  niounUin 
fifty  cents  per  acre ;  Bertis  County  is  threo-fourthB  timbered  up- 
land, formerly  hold  at  five  dollars — bottom  land  higher  in  jiriiv. 
Xiands  generally  of  good  quality  and  cajiablc  of  high  improvement 
in   Duplin,  Benie,  Halifax,  Hertford,  Onslow,  Wiltes,  Wi!»i)n, 
Macon,  and  Davie  counties  offered  low ;  greater  jiart  of  these 
suitable  for  cereals  and  vegetables,  ihiits  ot  various  kind« — some 
for  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  a  small  part  for  rice. 

Among  the  resources  that  could  easily  bo  made  availnhlo  toi 
profitable  in  prosperous  times,  and  with  a  few  facilities  in  market- 
ing, are  yellow  and  pitch  pine  in  abundance,  formerly  profiialii* 
for  turpentine  and  lumber,  in  Duplin,  Onslow,  Wake,  and  other 
counties ;  timber  of  various  kinds  suitable  for  building,  fiiniitii«i 
Ac.. in  Bertis,  Anson,  Hertford,  Onslow,  Sampson,  Irwlcll,  Mid- 
isouj  Henderson,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Stokes,  and  Iturke  coiintic; 
and  agricultural  resources  in  marketable  products,  wnth  aawi 
system  of  farming,  in  all,  except,  porliaps  Northampton  and  CoiO' 
berland.     Besides  these,  iron  is  manufactured  in  Chathivm,  Lin- 
coln, and  Gaston  counties,  and  found  in  Randolph,  MerklcnbHrc, 
Alleghany,  Madison,  Moore,  Davie,  and  Guilford  countii'S.     Geld, 
silver,  and  copper  are  found  in  Daindson ;  gold  in  Stjinley,  Ran- 
dolph, Cabarras  (the  center  of  the  gold  region),  Lincoln,  Aiiawn, 
Mecklenburg  (which  is  rich  also,  in  zinc,  sulphur,  copiK-m*,  anil 
blue  vitriol),  Iredell,  Rowan,  Franklin,  Gaston;  Caldwell,  Moor«, 
McDowell,  Rutherford,  Guilford,  and  Burke ;  copper  in  Irvditll, 
Rowan,  Alleghany,  Jackson,  and  Guilford;  bituminous  t^ial  in 
Chatham  and  Moore,  and  plumbago  in  Wake.     In  most  of  tbc 
counties,  however,  railroad  or  other  facilities  for  marketing  will 
be  required,to  make  the  resources  profitable,  and  at  present,  even 
in  the  best  locations,  capital,  skill,  and  enteiprtsu  ani  oeedod. 
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*\ViLMix«TO.>»,  N.  C,  AuffuM    12,  1898. 
PiiKriERtnt  K  GonriABn,  EHq.: — 

Dkai!  Silt;  Tlif  Stnti.'  of  Nitrtli  Carolina,  to  a  oWc  oWrvcr 
Ot'iiiituiv,  iiri-scnts  iiiiiny  sinijuljir  ami  raru  foatun-ii,  whirli  arc 
vi>ili'(lin  oI»scnrily  till  he  causal  oliscrviT.  It  oconpicH  the  highcet 
laixl  ami  ciHitniiw  tho  liight-sl  watiTtall.  All  its  river*  (iIxml'  I 
mean  which  take  tlu-ir  rise  within  lier  honlfrs),  cmjity  into  otlior 
Stales,  v\fvyt  Iwn  (lioaimkc,  on  the  northern  line,  aini  C*a|w  Foar 
on  the  wmiheni).  Its  territory  fK-enimn  n  riilge,  jutting  into  the 
ocean,  almost  to  the  very  eil'se  of  the  Gnlf  Stn^am.  It  is  iho 
very  center  of  the  rniteil  States  ;  anil  here  in  the  exact  iliviiling 
linoln'tween  the  northern  ami  foulheni  Bcctiona of  our  country, 
geojrrajiiiically,  as  eviilenee<l  hy  the  surveyor's  com|)a!>a  an<l  other 

-"■ =*—  ■■'■-'■■- -ms,  ami  w..locjically,liy  the  iliseiiverv  here,  on 

ver,  •>(  ilie  tiisMl-R*iiianiM  of  all  n<>ri1nTn  and 
r  a  former  age,  whieh  are  to  K'  fouml  nowhere 
„;,i'f-"-  faels,  hut  none  the  less  faels  ;  aixl  will 
ce.  as  indicating  a  jrn-ater  varii-tv  of  eliinale, 
lint  ion,  holh  of  venetLilile  and  iniiienit.  than  anv 
other  s|nH  of  earth  of  the  same  gi/*.'  to  ho  found  in  these  L'nitt-*! 
States,  or  iHrhajis  on  the  continent. 

(>ur  native  ])o[iiiIation  may  l>e  classed  (with  exeejitions  of 
coiinn-) —  t 

I'olitieallv, — As  conservative,  loyal,  law-abiding,  and  bnivc. 

KeU-.'ioHs'lv.— Tolerant,  and  t.ure.  % 

S(«-ially.— Mosi.ilahle,  frank,  sineere. 

Comnienially,— Inlflligent,  honest,  reliahle. 

Tlie  eharai'ter  and  ])rice  of  farming  lands  vary  from  an  rents  to 
(30,  aeeordini:  to  quality,  condition,  location,  and  other  vireum- 
Ptanees.  Any  tiuality,  or  ijiiantity,  may  readily  1«-  obtained. 
I^lnir  of  every  deseriiition  is  niiieh  Tiee<U'd  ;  farm  labor  ranges 
between  extn-mes  of  «H  and  *20— generally  8111  to  »15.  Meelian- 
ica  obtain  from  (i:i0  to  ^SO.     All  eluss<'S  are  needed. 

Climate  is  saliibriou.i,  refreshing  breezes  fnim  the  ocean  in 
flummer— thermometer  rarely  al>ovu  80  or  Udow  00.  Health 
poo-l  to  the  natives  or  aeelinntteil.  Not  suhjeel  to  any  contagion, 
or  e|>ideinie.  We  ecmsider  the  healtli  .as  good  a,*  any  other  region. 

Tie  resf>un-es  of  coals,  minerals  of  every  variety,  timlx-r,  Jl:c., 
arc  iinl>ounde<l — having  no  limit  as  to  variety,  quantity,  or 
quality. 

Character  of  crops  are  likewise  in  varieties:  cotton,  rice, 
tobaceo,  flax,  hemp,  wheat,  rve,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  clover, 
35 
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lucerne,  grasses  in  variety ;  com,  peas  in  variety ;  African  ground 
])eas  (or  peanuts),  potatoes,  castor  beans,  rape,  hops,  grapes  in 
variety ;  garden  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  every  description  that 
can  be  grown  anywhere  else. 

Facilities  for  transportation  to  market,  generally  good  and 
easy.     School  and  religious  advantages,  good  to  fair. 

Our  State  was  originally  settled  by  English  and  French.  Sub- 
sequently a  considerable  colony  of  Scotch  refugees,  afler  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  settled  in  our  State;  since  which,  many  Germans, 
Prussians,  and  people  of  the  Rhine  country,  have  settled  in  our 
State,  to  say  nothing  of  Northern  people,  Irish,  &c. 

From  the  foregomg  statements,  you  will  perceive  that  our 
State  presents  rare  attractions  in  its  natural  advantages  lo  foreign 
laboring  settlers.  Our  labor  system  being  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  abrogation  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  all  the  available 
means  of  the  country  being  destroyed  by  the  operations  of  the 
war,  a  rare  and  advantageous  opening  is  oflered  to  foreign 
laborers,  of  industrious  and  thrifty  habits,  and  of  honest,  temperate, 
law-abiding  settlers.  All  such  will  be  received  with  oj>en  arms, 
cherished  and  protected  in  all  their  lawful  rights  and  privileges, 
no  matter  where  they  come  from.  We  have  already  buried  the 
war-hatchet,  and  hope  it  may  have  alo?if/  and  quiet  rest.  And  we 
are  trying  hard,  and  will  use  our  best  efforts,  to  obliterate  from 
our  hearts  forever,  all  bitter  animosities  and  the  remembrance  of 
them  growing  out  of  the  late  disastrous,  suicidal,  and  fratricidal 
war,  between  the  two  sections  of  our  much-loved  country. 

I  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  further  questions  or 
inquirit's,  tor  the  furtherance  of  the  object  you  have  in  view,  or 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  my  much-loved  country — my  own, 
my  native  land,  made  doubly  dear,  by  its  present  crushed  and 
sorely  affticted  condition. 

liespectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

II.  NUTT. 


Office  Atlantic  and  X.  C.  Railroad  Company,  ) 

Newbekn,  August  12,  1808.       ) 

Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  The  lands  in  this  section  are  very  product- 
ive, and  can,  owing  to  tlie  impoverished  condition  of  our  people, 
be  purcliased  very  low.  They  produce  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  potatoes,  and,  in  fact,  ahnost  any  thing  you  may  <lesire  to 
plant.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  surplus  labor,  and  only  moncv 
IS  necessary  to  ])ut  it  in  operation.  Although  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  unemployed  labor  now  here,  capital  could  employ  all, 
and  still  more,  at  remunerative  rates.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
Southern  country  that  offers  greater  inducements  than  ours  for 
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fiirmors  who  nro  ponvorpant  ivitli  vrgetalilo  farming,  for  cnrlj- 
h}ii|.i[ii'Tit  to  lln>  Nortlioni  lilk-B.  If  a  l.iisiiu-ss  of  that  ktml  were 
.■"iiu(ifm'.'.l  "11  till'  liin-  cif  o,.r  roa.l.  from  (ioMsboro'  t<>  >[orfhoad 
(.ity,  I  hav.-  ii<i  iloiil.l  at  nu  larly  .lay  it  woiihl  W  ciirri..!  on  to 
HI)  i'xtint  lliiH  would  mil  inilv  \in\  tho'so  cii-jagcd,  hut  woiilil  m- 
han.-c  Iho  hiiKl^  on  i)K'ciitin''li»oof  ourr<>a<i,sny  Khii'tv-liv.'iniU'A 
hi  h-i.u'th.  V.-irvtahUv(  of  alt  kuuls  paii  h,-  Ra.ly  lor  m:irkii  wv 
(■nil  M-.-i-ks  tarlh-r  hen'  than  at  Norfolk,  tln-nhy  niviii!,'  th.-  ailvan- 
taiff  of  llio  hi:;h<»l  \ir'wfn  lor  larlv  Mi|>|>lii!t  In  vour  I'liarkilK.  It 
li:w  aln-!i.lv  Ih-ch  in^'ajmi  in  to  a'liinito.l  extent;  Imt  to  iiiaki-  it 
work  will  iici'il!!  caiHlal  ami  a  irrval.r  niimhcr,  whirli  woiiM  in- 
ihu-f  a  liiii'  i)f  stcanitrs  fri>m  Morcheail  t'ity,  ami  thus  cnahio  all 
to  make  ]iniin|it  !>iii|>tn(-nt^  ami  early  returns. 

Tw.>  cn.j.sofnin-^t  kiixliiof  ve-rctahles  can  he  mtse.l  in  one  sca- 
non.  Tlie  early  Iri^li  |iotai(>  woiil.I  he  a  very  reniiimTativo  iTop, 
ami  tin-  ..inlay  wuul.l  ho  very  li^'lit,  .-it  the  eost  of  lultivation  wonld 
1(0  merely  nominal.  Kxeiise  my  nmiliHng  way  wf  commnnii-ating 
inv  iileiH;  hill  allow  nie  to  cxiiresM  the  Iiojk.'  that  tliov  may  he 
Mi'ttieh'iitiv  iin.lerstiHul  to  attr:i.'t  attention  to  this  sJelion  of 
eomilrv,  as  I  am  sati>lie.|  all  that  is  re.|i.ire.l  to  .levilni.  iia 
n-sonm-s  is  |H.:iei- .in,l  .|iLiei  in  the  nmntrv.  ati-l  a  share  of  the 
cai.ilal  that  can  not  he  |.r..titahlv  ein|ih.ve.i  in  vunr  ^eetion. 

'Hmto  arc  unite  a  nunil.er  of  NoilIuTii  !ienlleriu>n  here— some 
farmitii;,  siime  nicrehaii'lisinu',  some  millin;^  aiiil  (iniii'  a  nuniher 
hohlin^  [lennanenl  hieal  ami  Stale  iH.siliom'.  No  one  is  inter- 
ring with  in  person  or  ).ro|,erly  nioro  than  lliey  arc  liahli-  to  hf 
in  vimr  litv, 

i  am  a  'S>nthemer,  horn  anil  raised  here,  and  am  nssociated 
withhoth  Northern  and  Sonlliern  gentlemen  in  the  nosiliun  I 
.«TU|.vasl'ri'Suh-ntofthealNiv<road;  and  I  know  no  distimtion, 
.xeei.t  that  of  honesty  and  eapaeily.  1  »-hall  he  [.leased  to  eoiifer 
with  you  M  any  lime  on  any  matter  relatini;  to  our  welion,  am! 
tliv  wt'lliire  of  our  iieuiile.         Very  resiiwtfnilv, 

E.  I*.  STANLKY, 
I'rea'i  A.  tfi  JVi  V.  It.  li.  Co. 
V.  15.  Goni.ARi>,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Mr.  J.  "W.  Stockton,  writing  from  Statesvillo,  Bays : — 

The  lands  in  this  oounty  an?  generally  pretty  good,  particularly 
on  the  rivers  and  crtH'ks.     •         •       . 

I  do  not  know  of  any  good,  faithful  working  handf!  who  can  not 
ffet  employment,  and  get  the  pay  ncconling  to  contract.  We  did 
not  havi>  a  large  numlier  of  slaves  here,  as  it  is  not  a  cotton-grow- 
ins  region,  (.'om,  wheat,  oats,  nnd  harlev,  are  principal  crojis. 
Bed  clover  growa  welL     But  a  kind  Providence  is  carpeting  the 
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whole  face  of  our  country — woodlands,  old  fields,  roadsides,  and 
alleys — with  Japan  clover,  for  hundreds  of  miles.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  some  trading  vessel  into  one  of  our 
southern  ports. 

We  have  a  very  desirable  climate,  and  a  healthy  one ;  on  the 
creeks  and  lower  lands  some  chills  and  fevers.  Timber  plenty : 
pine,  oak  (the  different  varieties),  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  Ac. 

We  have,  also,  in  this  county,  fine  water-power,  sufiScient  to 
run  any  amount  of  machinery,  and  already  driving  fifteen  wheat 
and  corn  mills,  with  a  number  of  saw-mills  attached  ;  three  cotton 
factories,  five  wool-carding  machines,  three  oil  mills,  <fcc. 

Our  citizens  generally  are  of  a  good  class,  and  we  have  ample 
religious  and  school  advanta<xes. 

m 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Harris  writes,  August  2, 1868,  from  Con- 
cord, Cabarras  County : — 

♦  *  *  We  want  actual,  bona-fide  settlers — men  who  will  have 
an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  who  will  devote  their  energies  to  the 
development  of  our  vast  resources.  To  all  such,  an  inviting  field 
is  open,  and  a  helping  hand  will  be  extended.  They  will  be  hos- 
pitably received  and  warmly  welcomed,  and  every  advantage 
offered  them  to  make  a  good  living,  and  to  feel  comfortable. 

Mr.  F.  S.  WiATT  writes  from  Monroe  County,  August  11, 

1868:— 

*  *  *  I  will  add,  that  with  an  enterprising,  industrious  popu- 
lation, this  whole  section  of  country,  possessing,  as  it  does,  such 
excellent  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  healthfulnoss,  is  des- 
tined to  become,  if  it  is  not  so  already,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
portions  of  the  United  States.  This  is  my  deliberate  and  candi»l 
opinion,  and  I  have  lived  ten  vears  in  Missouri,  and  am  familiar 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley — have  crossed  the 
continent  and  resided  two  years  in  California. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Sotrrn  Caroliita,  in  the  form  of  an  im^nlar  triangle,  with 
iU  hose  upon  the  Atluntif,  lies  b<.-tween  ^orth  Carolina  upon 
the  north,  and  Geor};ia  iiihih  the  south  and  WL'st.  Its  area 
contains  34,0fM)  siiiiare  miles,  equal  to  21,760,0<.i0  acres.  The 
total  iKipulation  in  1860  wai  703,708,  of  which  hut  201,300 
were  white. 

South  Canilina  is  well  watered,  and  i>OBse«ae8  a  very  fertile 
Boil,  with  hut  little  Arable  or  barren  land.  The  nmncroufl  lino 
rivers  which  traverse  the  State  afford  excellent  facilities  for 
coinuiunication  and  tnillic.  and  ahuiidant  motive-power  for 
nianufacturin<;  puqH>ses.  Ahmj;  ilie  sca-eoast  i*  n  licit  of  ter- 
ritory, ahout  lUO  niiltfl  in  width,  which  is  Bat  and  fre<incntly 
swani|(y.  It  is  tra versed  hy  shigjrijih  strcaniit,  and  covered  with 
forestdof  |>itchpinc.  Adjiiinin<;thisn'}:ion  n|>on  the  west  is  an 
unatlrnrtive  slrip  of  country  culled  llie'"  Michlle  Region,"  con- 
ei^^tiiig  principally  of  lnw  sand-hills.  West  of  the  middle 
country  ia  a  helt  culled  the  "  Ridge,"  where  the  country 
suddenly  rices,  and  continues  ;:radnally  to  aBceud,  exhiliiting 
iM-itutiliil  alternations  of  hill  and  dale,  intcrsiicr>f>ed  witli  exten- 
sive forests,  and  watered  hy  pleasant  streams,  until  it  tenui- 
n»te8  in  the  west  in  the  Ithie  Ridge  mountains,  tif  which  the 
highest  peak— Table  Mountain— rises  to  the  height  of  4,000 
fi-ct  above  the  ocean  level.  A  range  of  low,  flat  it-landa  skirt 
the  more  eoutherly  jiortlon  of  the  coa,-it,  covered  with  forests 
<if  live-oak,  iialmettn,  and  pine,  whose  density  of  perennial 
verdure  rivals  that  of  the  tropics.  These  islands,  and  those 
along  the  const  of  (icorgla,  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  hmg  sta|ilc  sea-island  cotton,  the  best 
known  to  commerce,  and  which  is  here  grown  more  eaceeiia- 
fully  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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Governor  Seabrooke  says : — 

South  Carolina  is  most  favorably  situated,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
globe.  Midway  between  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North,  and  the 
burning  h^t  ot  the  tropics,  in  her  climate,  seasons,  and  produc- 
tions, it  has  been  fully  represented  that  she  enjoys  most  of  the 
advantages  of  all.  If  we  except  tropical  fruits,  to  which  frost  is 
fatal,  her  capacity  successfully  to  rear  all  the  grains,  fruits,  and 
esculent  roots,  which  enrich  more  southern  countries,  is  nearly  cer- 
tain. Her  latitude  for  cotton  enjoys  an  extraordinary  advantage. 
Much  farther  south,  the  forcing  nature  of  a  vertical  sun  develops 
the  plant  too  ra])idly,  thereby  running  it  into  weed  and  foliage ; 
it  is  from  the  same  cause  most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  cat- 
erpillar and  other  insects.  Farther  north,  the  season  is  too  short 
to  mature  an  abundant  crop  of  bolls,  while  the  staple  degenerates, 
and  becomes  less  valuable. 

The  same  authority  states  that  there  are  six  varieties  of  soil, 
viz: — 1st,  tide  swamp,  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  rice; 
2d,  inland  swamp,  to  rice,  cotton,  corn,  peas,  &c. ;  3d,  salt 
marsh,  to  long  cotton  ;  4th,  oak  and  pine,  to  long  cotton,  com, 
and  potatoes ;  5th,  oak  and  hickory,  to  short  cotton,  and  com  ; 
6th,  pine  barrens,  to  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.  We  quote 
further : 

Surprising  to  many  as  may  bo  the  declaration.  South  Carolina 
in  rotcrence  to  hor  whole  j)()pulation,  is  a  very  health v  country 
and  by  no  moans  a  sickly  one  with  roirard  to  her  whfto  inhal»ft- 
ants.  If  the  alluvial  roij:i<)ii,  and  a  few  of  the  middle  districts 
aro  subject  to  fovors  in  sunnnor,  the  whole  State  in  winter  is  coni- 
j>arativoly  oxompt  from  the  <liseasos  to  which  more  northern 
climates  are  peculiarly  liable.  The  assertion,  too,  is  with  entire 
conHdence  made,  that  even  durinix  the  hot  months,  in  perhaps 
one-half  of  her  limits,  foreigners  may  reside,  not  only  with  impu- 
nity, but  with  renovated  constitutions.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
every  locality  in  which  mej)hitic  exhalations  show  the  fatality  of 
their  power,  there  aro  sites  tor  settlements,  where  vigorous  he:iltli, 
under  the  ordinary  safei^iiards,  is  always  secured.  The  entire 
sand-hill  country,  and  pine  huwls  generally,  as  well  as  our  to^vns 
and  villaixos,  furnish  the  most  signal  evidence  of  the  salubrity  of 
their  atmosplieric  influence.  It  may  here  be  appropriately  olv 
served,  that  while  from  causes,  several  of  which  are  amoni^  the 
arcana  of  nature,  the  lower  division  is  becoming  i?radually  but 
steadily  healthier,  a  portion  of  the  middle  zone  isdceidiMlly  more 
liahlo  to  maladies  of  a  fatal  character.  If  a  better  system  of 
drainage  and  other  improvements  iu  the  cultivation  of  the  ground 
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do  not  witisfactorily  ncpmint  for  the  one,  certain  a^riciiltunil 
fviuures  arc  iJirlia|>s  sufficii'nt  to  exiilain  tlic  othtT.  For  llir  ili>- 
ea-*.s  « lii(  h ...  lasuxiallv  tloilie  iii  llie  l.al.iHiiuiil!*  of  m..urnini;,ll.i' 
IH-opK-  of  Ahbevillf.  Ciiioti,  Clu'sttr,  ami  York,  it  is  sumH.^cl 
tliat  llu'  iilaiilirs  of  thosi'  ilistritts  are  eomi>eteiit  to  llie  Jiiiiiiiii- 
tioll  of  tlje  suui-eud  whence  they  »iiriii<r. 

Govenior  Sixnr,  says  in  his  recent  messiif^',  July  6,  1 S6S : — 

(;eni.aii  :iii.l  Fivticli  !:ra|.(--;''"wers  will  fiml  in  our  ni.|.er  tier 
of  roiiiilies  ri  s„il  am]  eiiniaU'  as  genial  lo  tin-  -.'raiie  a-  tlii'ir  own 
viiie-ela.l  liills,  Wh,^  j.recisiav  on  ll.o  i^aniv  i-aralle!  of  jaliimU-  a* 
l!ie  irreut  wini'-iiiakiiig  ilistricts  of  Sjiain  and  roitiii;al.  Tho 
Swi-t'le  an.l  ih.'  Dane  will  thul  aniole  s<-..i.e  ami  ver<ru  for  theii- 
lalenl-i  i;.r  n.it.in-  in  our  -old,  i.on,  and  lead  re-ions.Vlille  even 
thu  ILdlandir,  luav  eMTrl.M' Ills  euniiin'.',  in  draitiioL;  the  niai-sh- 
hinds  ..f  imr  l,nv  ■■-.ui.iry.  « t.i.h  lie  inav  net  alnioM  f'.r  the  asking. 
Oiii-  rivers  ahoundiiig  with  n.d.le  1:01^  uiv  ninnint;  to  waste, 
when  Ilirv  -li.Mdd  r.->,.mid  with  the  ham  ..f  tlumsands  of  husv 
^].;l,.ll,■s  '  Tlirsv  invil,'  llir  inaiinfaelnrer  of  the  North,  wlio  wilt 
find  hilx'r  ani'.ni;  ns  ahnndani  and  eheap,  and  inav  look  froni  hirt 
own  di'or  n|>.in  fields  white  with  the  eotlon  lliat  Miii|dieii  his  mill. 


\V 


IV.  ■ 


I' hiivi-  lnjcri  favored  with  the  following; 
(he  Statu  ('onunis^^ioner  uf  Initiii^^ratiun  :- 


:iiuuic'u(ioa 


SoiTii  I'auoi.ina  ItiKKAU  OK  Immujhatiod,  )_ 
tiiAiii.KsTiiN,  AwjiiM  t*,  190(1,  ( 
DEAiiSiu:  •  •  •  I  1,,.^  have  I.,  transmit  to  y.ni  some  of 
inv  olliiial  |>ii1>li'Mtions,  <->ntaininu'  tn»st  of  the  inlormation  roit 
s,>;-k,  JO  ^ne!,  a  i;.nn  thai  then-  .an  he  no  .l-.nht.  •  •  •  \Ve 
an-  n..w  :il..nH  h..Mn-  a  li..n,.-.rea.l  law  lo  A|..^00  value,  an-l  olluT 
laviir.ilil.'  rlvM>lii|iiiii  lus  Miav  !>.■  ev|»rteil.  In  our  mountain  n- 
irii.ns  \ahL.Me  and  [.l.^niifnl  niinerah  have  reeenlly  In-en  f..nnd, 

and   the  whole   re-i .f  .air  h.w  e-.nntrv  eonlains  'inexhatislil.h- 

Wds  uf  111.'  ni.'M  ;.ilnal.le  |.h.>-|>1iiil«---<i  ^'I'ieh  -An-  already  Kiiifi'ed 
to  Northern  aii<l  fnreiirn  niarkelH.  \Vc  liesiru  iiunilgruiits,  and 
will  heartily  weleome  them. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  A.  WAGENEll. 

TIic  following  arc  extraetd  from  the  late  juililications  referrcl 
t()  in  the  Com niissi oner's  letter: — 

KiVKits. — The  ])riMeij>al  rivers  of  the  Stale  are,  the  Savannah, 
which  bounds  it  on  thu  south,  and  for  nearly  300  miles  marks  its 
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line ;  the  Broad  River  and  Pocotaligo,  which  empty  into  the  Bay 
of  Port  Royal,  and,  by  their  depth  and  bold  indentations,  promise 
sites  for  large  and  important  mercantile  communities;  the  Com- 
bahee  and  Ashepoo  and  Edisto,  which  empty  into  the  Bay  of  Si. 
Helena — inferior  only  to  Port  Royal — and  which  are  bordered 
with  rich  rice  and  cotton  plantations;  the  Stono,  which  is  iu  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Charleston,  and  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  on 
which  old  Ciiarleston,  the  noble,  hospitable,  and  heroic  old  city,  is 
situated ;  the  San  tee,  which,  through  its  connection  with  the  Conga- 
ree  and  Wateree,  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  State  up  to  the 
mountains;    and  the  Pedee,  which    receives   the  Waccamaw  of 
North  Carolina  into  its  bosom,  and  emj)ties  into  the  Bay  of  Win- 
yali,  on  which  the  flourishing  town  and  scapoit  of  Georgetown  is 
situated. 

Forests. — Of  the  19,000,000  acres  of  area  in  South  Carolina, 
there  are  but  about  4,500,000  acres  in  use,  and  all  the  rest  are  in 
forest,  orijjinal  as  the  Lord  in  his  infinite  ffoodness  and  wisdom 
has  created  it.      The  husbandman  wmII  look  for  the  OjK'n  and 
cleared  field,  and  he  Mill  find  enough,  and  to  his  heart's  content; 
for  of  the  4,500,000  acres  cleared  and  in  cultivation,  at  least  one- 
half  are  now  for  lease  or  sale,  at  very  reasonable  prices.     But  the 
forest  of  South  Carolina — the  beautiful,  grand,  and  useful  decora- 
tion of  God's  blessed  world — where  will  l)c  found  another  like  it? 
From  the  Carolina  sea-board,  where  the  tough  Palmetto  grog's? 
the  emblem  of  the  State,  to  the  mountain  ridge,  where  the  statek 
balsam-pine  towers  beside  the  fruitful  chestnut,  the  valuable  black 
walnut,  and  the  useful  maj)le,  there  is  har<lly  a  tree  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  which  docs  not  find  a  conixenial  home  within  her  W* 
dors.     The  yellow  ]>iiio,  which  affords  the  excellent  lumber,  rosin, 
and  turpentine  of  commerce,  is  liberally  intermixed  with  the  oak 
of  every  kind.     Hickory,  walnut,  ma])!e,  cedar,  ])oplar,  cypress, 
dogwood,  locust,  ash,  aspen,  birch,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  basswood 
abound  evervwhere,  and  nianv  other  woods,  for  usetul  and  orna- 
mental  ])urj)oses,  provide  the  most  ample  sup])ly  for  the  various 
mechanical  trades. 

Game  and  Fish. — The  forests  of  South  Carolina  abound  in 
deer,  bears,  foxes,  wil<l-cats,  0])0ssums,  raccoons,  S(piirrels,  and 
rabbits.  Otter,  mink,  and  sometimes  beaver,  are  found  on  the 
water-courses.  Pigeons,  doves,  jiartridges,  woodcock,  snipe,  wild 
turkeys,  and  sometimes  grouse,  are  found  in  most  i>arts  of  the 
State,  whilst  innmnerabiii  wild  ducks,  j)lover,  marsh  fowls, 
and  curlews  abide  in  the  tide  rcLfions.  Frt'sh-water  fish  are 
caught  in  all  the  streams  of  the  interior,  whilst  everv  valuable 
iish,  Ironi  the  larijc^st  to  tlu'  smallest,  is  dailv  brouofht  in  re«»ular 
su])])ly  from  the  rivers  and  banks  near  the  sea.  The  luxurious 
oyster  is  an  article  of  daily  consumption  of  the  peo])le  residing  in 
the  tide  regions,  and  may  be  had  at  any  hour  for  the  gathcrijig. 
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Climate. — Tlip  carcfii!  cmiirraiit,  in  nwkini!  •'>  i"**  linmo  for 
)iims.'lf  mi.l  liis  chiUlrvii  nii<l  ll.M-.-mliinls,  naturnlK-  iii'iiitn-s  into 
its  i-liiniitc,  li'iii|icnitiiri',  »<liii>tiiti<iii  t<i  ihc  culhiri'  nl'  tlic  srcat 

slitjili".  «!'  f.H.il  iiii.l  .- iii.'icv,  iiii.l  i'>[H'<-iiinv  of  its  )ii':illl>riihut>a 

<.r  >u!iil.riiv.  •  •  •  Tin-  .liiriiii.'  nf  sl.itii  Ciiniliiia  .■..rn-- 
Fp.ii.U  wiih  iii:it  of  tin-  simtii  of  IVinii.',  nixl  ol'  Italy.  It  lias 
i.lli'ii  liiTii  iln-  Miliji-i't  "f  .lisjiaru'rciui'iil  ;   Imt  a  siilHT'invc'stiga- 

Iianttivf  siijH-riorit y  over  iiiitriy  miiir  liivorilc  scctiiiii!>  of  the 
'iiiiiri,  mvl  a  ili-ciiir.l  su}H'riarily  ovtT  most  Oimiitrii-s  of  Knnijio. 
]|  mav  11"!  I'f  aniis^  dirt'  to'imnliim,  tliut  llic  late  war  linti 
.lcTm.i.'stral.-.lfullv  aii-l  saiisfai-torilv,  tliatcvt-niii  .Mirlow  coimtrv 
ti'lal  nizioiis.  wliVii-  Mranir.Ts  foniuHy  wtn-  toUtlly  nvi-rse  to 
ilivvll,  ilie  ni.i>t  |i('ii'»(-t  siati'  of  Iicali'h  ni.iy  In.-  ii'ijoyci!  with 
|.ro|Hr  can-  (i>r  |«'rsoii.nl  clcanliiii-ss,  comfort,  solirii'tv,aii'l  rv-inlar 
liviiiir— wliu'li  arv  iliu  cun.iitioiis  of  lualtli  hi  cvtry  iiortion  of  the 
worlO. 

SiH-h  a  climate  must  iicccssarilv  \>o  vory  bcm-licial  to  ajjricul- 
liirc.  aii.l  wc  thiTi'fiMT  rn't  only' have  a  ccmtimici  aii.l  uiiiritcr- 
ruj'li'il  siiccc>%inii  of  crops,  lull  tin'  [iroiliii'C'  of  almost  cvcrv  siv- 
tion  an.l  cUin.-  of  tlic  •ailh  will  iTciv  llirivo.  In  litis  r^lalc'tlicre 
is  iNirOlv  IICC.1  lo  luMisv  (he  livcM.>ck.c\cq.liiiir,|>crl]a|>s.  f.,ra 
f..H-  iti.lVir.-'i.I  .lays  lo  ^ivr   lliciii  a  iii-.:l.t  >h.ll.-r.     In  Odohcr 

Manii  an.l  .\|n"il.c..rr7an.l  citon  arc  i.lantc.] ;  in  May  aii.l  .lliiic^, 


ha 


.-.1; 


n.l   i 


■riu 


DttoU 


■r.'  a  hai.,.y 
.■ar  the  far- 

m.T  is  i.revente.1  li-oni  some  useful  emj.|..viiu-ui  h-jiUmatelv  .-.m- 
s<'.,iu'nt  n|>on  his  eallin'.:.  Ilnw  verv  •lillVrent  in  the  coM  North 
iiii.l  West,  where  winter  .■mers  ihe  eanl.  with  an  icy  mantle  for 
inonlhs.  ami  t:.m\,,-h  man  an.l  heast  to  remain  in  slu'lter,  an.l  to 
r.'lv  ..niv  on  ih.'  sl..r<'s  wlii.'hsnmnieran.l  aiitmnn  have  |i.'rmitte<l 
them  t.itiatlier!  The  e.M  ahme  of  a  su|.].lv  of  fuel,  is  an  item 
of  t:reat"e..nsi.hTatioii.  It  ha-  l.,...u  ass.Tte.l'ihat  llie  X..rtli  ami 
West  will  |.r...hiee  a  lieher  ha^ve^t  of  cereals  an-l  ;;iains  1«T 
.-i.T.-.  than  the  S..nlh.  Kven  if  thai  Were  so.  the  rea.s..n  w.uil.l  he 
very  simph^  an.l  easily  toun.l.  S.ullu'ni  ciiltivati..n  of  il,e  foo.l 
Jilaiits  has  hcn'l.jlore'heen  verv  careless,  i,n  aee.iiint  of  (he  very 
ri.-h  r.-tnrns  ..f  their  m..re  valuahle  staples.  In.Ur-l,  slave  lah-.r 
has  heen  a  careless  ami  shivenlv  laL.T  in  every  re^j.ect.  Hul 
wh.re  the  same  attention  has  heen  pai.l  lo  the  euhivation  of  the 
cenals  an.l  jjrains  as  at  the  North  an.l  West,  the  result  hai*  Ih-cii 
Hot  only  eipial  hui  very  olien  much  Miperi.>r.  Over  100  hushtU 
of  .■orn'frinn  ail  acre  have  fre.iiiemly  heen  m.aile  in  Siuitli  farolina, 
ami  (If)  hushets  of  wht-at;  ami  theri-is.an  instance  rceonleil  when, 
with  special  caro  and  a  eombiiiation  uf  favorable  circuioatance^s 
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somcwli^t  over  300  bushels  of  corn  have  been  gathered  from  one 
acre  hi  this  State.  The  average  harvest,  however,  under  our 
present  system  of  cultivation,  according  to  official  re|>orls,  is 
about  25  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  15  bushels  of  wheat,  20  busliels 
of  oats,  15  bushels  of  rye,  40  bushels  of  barley,  100  bushels  of  Irish 
potatoes,  150  to  400  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  40  bushels  of  rice, 
cotton  about  GOO  pounds,  &c. 

Pkoductions. — The  usual  productions  of  this  State  arc  cotton, 
the  long  and  short  staple,  rice,  both  swamp  and  u])land,  tobacco, 
indigo,  sugar,  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  millet,  barley,  buckwheat, 
peas,  beans,  sorghum,  broom-corn,  sunflower,  guinea    corn,  swoet 
potatoes,  and  Irish  potatoes.     Hemp,  flax,  and  hops  grow  luxu- 
riantly.    Of  fruits,  our  orchards  will  show  apples,  pears,  quinixnj, 
plums,  peaches,   apricots,   nectarines,  cherries,  oranges,  lcraon:«, 
olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  the  American  date,  the  persimmons, 
of  many  kinds.     Of  berries,  we   have   the  mulberry,  raspberry, 
strawberry,   blackberry,   huckleberry,   sparkleberry,   and  elder- 
berry.    Of  nuts,  we  have  the  walnut,  pecan  nut,  chestnut,  hick- 
ory, hazel-nut,  and  chincapin.     The  grape  grows  luxuriantly  in 
every  portion  of  the  State.     In  our  woods  and  swamps  enormous 
vines  are  found,  extending  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tallest 
forest-trees.     Around  Aiken,  about  500  acres  are  now  plantal  m 
grapes,  and   the   quantity   increases   annually.      The  vines  are 
healthy  and  vigorous.     Ihe  silkworm  thrives  >vell  with  us,  and 
the  morns  multicaiilis  flourishes  without  any  more  care  or  atten- 
tion than  any  of  our  forest-trees,  and  the  growth  is  so  nipj^  ^^*^ 
the  leaves  can  be  used  the  second  vear  after  iilantinsr.     ihc  ua- 
plant  is   successfully  cultivated.     Of  garden   products,  we  n:^^"^' 
turnij)s,  carrots,  parsnij)s,  artichokes,  mustard,  benue,  rhul^ur'S 
arrow-root,  water-melons,  imisk-nieloiis,  cucumbers,  cal)batrcNk'^*^'' 
salads,  pe|)j)ors,  squashes,  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  onions,  leeks,  oknu 
caiilitlower,  beans,    ]>eas,    radishes,    celery,    etc.,  etc. — in  short, 
almost  whatever  can  be  raised  in  any  garden  in  the  world,    ^y 
flowers,  we  have  in  our  irardens  whatever  the  earth  will  vield  n^ 
beauty  and  I'ragrance.     The  rose  is  a  hedge-plant,  the  i:\|H»nH''^ 
blossoms  in  the  open  air  througliout  the  winter,  the  jasmine  Y^"^' 
fumes  our  thickets,  and  the  violet  borders  our  roads. 

Live  Stix-k. — J/<n'scs  and  Mtdts  mav   be  ]>urchased  hero  at 
ordinary  rates.     They    are  raised  withiMit   any  greater  trouhlo 
than  anvwhere  else.     They  are  stall-fed   wlien  thev  are  working!, 
whilst  they  are  mostly  allowed  to  roam  the  forest  and  provide 
their  own  support  when  they  are  young. 

Cattle  are  very  rarely  ju'ovided  with  food  or  ])rovendcr, 
excepting  the  milch  cows,  to  induce  them  to  come  home  of 
evennigs  for  milking.  Nutritious  grasses  fatten  them  rapidly  in 
the  sunnner,  whilst  in  the  winter  they  grow  poor  from  the  scant- 
ness  of  the  herbage.     They  are  no  expense  whatever;  but  of 
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greater  advaiitagu  woiiM  it  lunlimhiclly  be  lo  house  and  kwp 
tliviii  )»ri>|Jt.'ily,  as  in  the  coUUt  sections  of  tlic  Union,  for  their 
niiinnrc  iiml  flcmlii-r  imn-asu  wunhl  Min-Iy  j>ay  thu  farmer  h:mil 

.S7..'./i  <lo  will,  :iii<l  nre  »s  lilllo  i'X|iensL-  to  the  funner  as  his 
other  M"ik,  iM-iii,;  niiily  attciKleit  in,  csctiilint;  to  Itani  them  to 
know  lli.ir  home.  'I'liev  nro  sh.-;.mi  twi.L-  in  llie  yt-dr.  What 
has  Ixvn  sai'l  .>l  rattle  n]>\>Vw*  lo  them  with  e<|iial  t'oiee. 

.S,ri,„'  an-  \  eiy  lUriviiiL;  unit  (D'olitie,  ou  ncii>«nl  of  the  snpcni- 
biin<l:iiiee  nf  fixwl,  whieh  our  tivMs,  sH-uin]is,  anil  forests  furnish 
them.  They  are  siitVere.)  to  roam  at  htrge.  win|.Iy  hearili^j  the 
mark  of  the  owniT,  Inini;  fed  only  occasionally,  and  driven  to  the 
jK'n  only  when  wanted  tor  slantrliter. 

t'usT  OK  A  Faum.— A  g.iinl  fami  may  be  had  hi  Sonth  Caro- 
lina as  eheaji  as  auywlien.'  in  the  Tniim,  ]H'rhaii!i  eliea]K'r,  The 
Itnn-aii  of  Immigration  has  lamls  n-gistered  at  Iroin  one  dollar  lo 
five  dollars  per  acre.  Farms  may  Ik-  obtained,  liavhig  buililinirs, 
an<l  fences,  and  elearrd  lamis  enongli  for  a  family  tow<>rk,'lov 
live  Imtidn-d  dollars  and  n]<ward,  aeeording  to  tlie  t^itualion  and 
imiinivi'tnents.  11n-  iiavinents  can  in  all  casc-s  be  made  to  snit 
the  means  of  the  iiiirelia;cr.  This  U'ing  one  of  the  oldest  sctllcd 
Stales,  there  nre  no  iiiihlic  lands  rcmaininir,  hnt  the  immigrant 
find"!  an  eslalilisheil  Miciet  v,  chnrehes,  schooU,  grHid  roads, 
bridges,  and  an  orderiv  and  well-n-anlxited  neighborhood!  when-- 
stwver  he  goes.  He  will  have  to  exiK'Cl  ditlicnitics  and  embar- 
rasMnents  at  lirst ;  for  whoever  leaves  his  oKl  home  for  the  land 
of  Ihe  stranger,  nmsl  Ibid  lliings  .liir.Tcnt  from  what  he  has  liti-n 
HM'd  lo.  Ihit  indnstry,  larel'ni  nninagement,  and  jiatieiit  forti- 
tude will  sneci'd  hcTc'as  s]i<'ediiy,  at  least,  as  anywhere  else,  in 
■■    ■        '  ■     ley. 
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Stale;  we  havethe  fine-grained  and  hard  w 
atl  the  hi-itnches  of  ealiinet-making;   and  we  have  an  excellent 
and  ever-reaily  market  lor  all  onr  [iroduce.     The  port  of  Charles-  ■ 
ton  is  eonneeled  by  a  system  of  railroads  with  all  iKirts  of  the 
State  and  the  whi)le  country,  the  harbor  is  safe  and  capaeions, 
and  is  vi&itod  by  vesseU  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     Id  addition. 
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we  have  the  port  of  Georgetown,  and  the  magnificent  Port 
Koyal,  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  region,  enjoying  a  pleasant 
and  salubrious  climate,  deep  and  capacious  enough  for  tlie  maneu- 
vers of  the  largest  war-vessels  in  the  world. 

Railroads. — A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  a  railroad 
station  is  within  easy  reach  of  every  corner  of  the  State.    The 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroa<l  connects  us  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal Southern  cities.     The  South  Carolina  Railroad  runs  up  to 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  by  a  branch  to  Augusta, 
from  thence  forming  a  chain  of  connections  with  the  Western 
States.     The  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  by  its  main  line 
and   several  branches,  reaches  every  western  and  northwestern 
section  of  the  State,  and  by  its  connection  with  the  Blue  Ridge 
Railroad  (which  for  the  present  terminates  at  the  German  town 
and  settlement  of  Walhalla,  in  Pickens  District),  will  in  a  few 
vears    unite    us  with  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio.      The  Columbia  and 
Charlotte  Railroad  traverses  the  northern  sections  of  the  State, 
and,  bv  the  Danville  Railroad,  terminates  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
The  >Jortheastern  Railroad  connects   with  the  Wilminscton  and 
Manchester    Railroad,  and   is  one  of  the  lines  of  travel  from 
Charleston  to  New  York.     Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  State 
has  a  complete  net-work  of  intercommunication,  whilst  connecting 
with  every  main  avenue  of  the  business  and  travel  of  this  conth 
nent  by  direct  lines. 

CiTiks  AND  Towns. — Charleston  and  Columbia  are  the  princi- 
l)al  cities  in  South  Carolina,  the  former  with  about  50,000,  and 
the  latter  with  about  20,000  inhabitants.  In  each  district  there 
is  a  j>nncipal  town,  with  a  courl-house  and  juiblic  othces. 

Towns  of  importance,  besides  the  above,  are  SummcrviHe, 
Aiken,  llamburir,  Pendleton,  Walhalla  (the  (lerman  town  i» 
Piekeiis),  Stateburi;,  IMaekville,  IJranchville,  ]>lufiton,  II:mU<^ 
ville,  Adams' Run,  Willtown,  Blount  I^leasant,  Monltrievillo,  aii^i 
several  others.  A  i^reat  number  of  villages,  with  stores  aiul  po^t- 
olHces,  dot  the  State  in  every  direction,  and  every  railroad  »^^* 
tion  is  a  pomt  of  trade. 

CiiriiciiEs,  SiiooLs,   etc. — Everv   Christian    denomination  >^ 
fully  represented  in   the  communities  of  South  Carolina,  and  tn*^ 
Jews  have  several  synairoixues.     The  Catholic  Church  have  tlai^ 
houses  of  worship  lor  tjieir  native  eonirre^at ions,  and  also  forthcit 
Irish,  French,  and  (xennan  conujreu:ations.     The  Protestants  arc 
mostly    Haptist,   Presbyterians,    Kpiseoi)alians,   ^lethodists,  anvl 
Lutherans.     The  latter  an'  wvv  numerous,  have  a  larcre  numKr 
of  churches,  and  are  mostly  supported  by  the  (lermans  and  their 
descendants.       *      *      *       Every  district  is  entitled  to  a  porti<ui 
of  the  State  a])pro])riation  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  accord- 
ing to  its  population  ami  taxes.     In  the  city  of  Charleston  there 
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is  a  iinrmal  whool  for  the  education  of  teachers.  An  ngricnltu- 
rnl  (.■•ille^c  U  now  bi'ing  cDtaliliMheil,  but  tlie  lucation  Imi*  not  yet 
Ini'Ti  lU'ti-nniiied  ii|K>n.  In  tiiu  city  of  CliarlcMton  tiicrc  i^  iilao  ft 
Ui-rtniin  m-IkmiI,  aiiil  another  in  ^ValhalU,  in  Pickcna  DiHtrict. 

On  the  Snvannali  llicre  ia  a  monument  for  tlie  Policli  liero, 
Pnlunki ;  on  the  Saiitoe  ilierc  is  a  monnment  for  the  German  Iiero, 
I)e  Kalh  ;  ami  never  is  the  gR'at  ilav  of  t'arolina's  ploiT,  the  an- 
niversary of  Miiultriu  commemorattHJ,  without  a  grateful  allusion 
to  the  Irisli  liero,  Jasper, 

As  a  relifriuuH  CDniiuunity,  South  Carolina  can  promily  refer  to 
her  hnndrcfls  of  chnrehcs,  that  iwhii  their  spires  to  heaven  from 
her  liills  and  dales  everywhere.  And  not  in  l*harisaieal  dclf- 
righit'onwicss,  hut  wiih  tfie  truly  Christian  HWrality  that  knows 
no  liifferenfc  wlialever  in  neet  or  creeil,  bnt  appreeiaten  the  good 
in  all. 

Hit  system  of  African  slavery  enabled  her  opulent  planters  to 
do  without  every  other  bninch  of  industry  but  that  of  cultivating 
the  s,.il. 

It  has  been  ro])i.rled  tliat  manual  lalior  was  not  honorable  in 
the  Si.uih,  ir  iliis  ever  h  lis  a  truth,  liard  work  and  sieailv  em- 
ploy have  n,>w  lu'eonK'  f;i.-.|.i..ii;.blc ;  aud  whoever  euhivatl'S  hU 
fiel'ls  best,  aud  is  persouallj-  u.ost  industrious,  is  ihe  most  buc- 
cessful  and  ilie  jrrcate-l  Kiiitlenian.  And  the  imuiii;r»nl,  as 
a  brother  w.u-kini:m:.u,  will  l.c  heartily  wvlcomed,  and  will  meet 
with  .■ncoura-eui.-iii  aii.l  Iri.Ti.llv  oHices  whcR'ver  he  exhibits 
habiis  of  iudusiiy,  Iru'.-alitv,  hone'sty,  and  thrift.  An.l  the  Caro- 
liniau,  funlnrmoie,  instvad,  as  fi)rmerly,  preferrinj^  ctMids  from 
abroad,  will  now  luvtir  an  arliele  made  at  home,  and  feel  proud 
of  liis  choice.  \Vliat  an  <ni('nin^  for  the  mechanic  of  every 
tradel  Kvery  ti)wii,  every  vdlai^ein  the  State,  ha-t  need  of  such, 
and  will  afford  them  a  eompcteney.    Let  ihem  come  ! 

From  the  Febniary,  186S,  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:— 

JIkal  Est.vtk. — Returns  represent  the  decrease  in  real  estate 
to  l>e  from  'J-i  to  80  i>or  cent.,  making  the  average  for  the  State 
atunil  do  |iercent.  fhe  causes  arc  variously  staiiil:  general  in- 
debtedness, scarcity  of  money,  want  of  reliable  laborers,  great  loss 
of  ca]>ital  in  slaves,  want  of  capital,  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country,  general  poverty  of  the  ]>coplc,  fear  of  confiscation,  and 
nesro  domination. 

Union  District  rrjwrts  none  but  worn-out  lands,  worth  little; 
Chester,  the  tiamc,  but  on  trap  formation,  and  can  therefore  bo 
easily  reclaimed  by  deep  iilowing,  while  the  wooded  lands  are 
weirtimberccL    In  SpartauDurg,  woodland  is  seldom  sold,  except 
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as  part  of  cultivated  farms,  and  tlicn  at  four  to  five  dollars  per 
acre.     The  ui)laiids  are  thin  in  soil;  the  gray — standing  drought 
— is  best  for  cotton,  and  the  reddish  for  wheat.    Georgetown  nas 
pine  lands,  for  poor,  coarse  pasture,  at  50  cents  to  81 ;  such  as  lie 
near  water-carriage  are  worth  81.50  to  §2  for  turpentine  and  lumber. 
Few  sales  are  reported  in  Pickens;  asking  price  from  10  cents  to 
85  for  lands  that  will  yield  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  com 
and  four  to  ten  of  oats,  rye,  or  wheat.     Abbeville  unimproved 
lands  are  generally  poor  ri<lges  and  abandoned  lands,  at  82  piT 
acre ;  Sumter,  light  sandy,  with  clay  stibsoil,  at  50  cents  i>er  acre, 
which,  if  covered  with  pine,  are  valuable  for  turpentine ;  Rich- 
land, from  8l  to  85;  much  is  valuable  only  for  timber;  the  oak 
and  hickory  lands  will  yield  500  to  1,000  j)ounds  cotton,  10  to  20 
bushels  corn,  and  8  to  12  bushels  wheat;  in  York  County, King's 
Mountain  lands,  fit  only  for  coaling  and  iron  working,  are  now 
being  operated  by  two  iron  companies.     Marion  has  much  virgin 
land,  valuable  for  farming,  adapted  to  cotton,  corn,  rice,  &c. ; 
heavy  pine  forests,  scarcely  touched,  valuable  for  naval  stores; 
and  swamp  lands  for  oak  and  cypress  lumber — average  price  82. 
Barnwell  reports   rich   alluvial    swamp  lands  on   water-courses, 
expensive  to  clear  and  drain,  heavily  timbered  with  sycamore, 
cypress,  poplar,  short-leaf  pine,  ifec,  and  cane-brakes,  affording 
ncn  pasturage  the  year  round.     The  oak  and  hickory  lands  are 
less  rich,  but  easier  cleared.     Pine  lands  and  barrens,  kept  for 
"  ranges,"  are  too  poor  to  cultivate ;  average  price,  82  per  acre. 
Lands  rated  at  6  bushels  corn  |)er  acre  can  easily  be  made  to  pro- 
duce much  more  by  a  good  cultivator,  as  GOO  bushels  sweet  potatoes 
have  beou  i^roduced  on  such  lands  bv  inaiiurini^  and  ixood  tilla<'^e. 
]]arnwell  District,  it  is  claimed,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  ))rodm.-e 
silks,  wines,  and  fruits,  and  has  railroad  and  water  comiuuiiicalion 
to  all  ])arts  of  the  State. 

MiXKUALs. — Iron  of  superior  (juality,  in  great  abundance,  is 
found  in  Sj)artanl)urg,  but  only  used  for  plantation  j)urj>oses ;  ore 
is  re})(>rte(l  in  Abbeville.  Gold  is  found  in  S])artanburg,  in  Pick- 
ens (where  a  company  is  successfully  at  work,  near  Walballa),  in 
Abbeville  (where  "Horn's  gold  mine,*'  discovered  in  1884,  has 
already  yielde<l  ^1,000,000,  and  is  still  worked  with  profit)  :  and 
in  York  some  mines  have  lately  been  sold  to  Northern  capitalists, 
including  some  California  miners.  Lead,  also,  is  found  in  Spartan- 
burg, co])per  and  silver  in  Pickens,  very  pure  ocher  in  Abbeville, 
ami  immense  beds  of  kaolin  ami  suj)enor  buhrstone.  Marl  in  Bam- 
well  contains  a  large  ])ereentage  of  lime.  This  district  has  had 
several  manufactories  of  cotton,  paper,  <fcc.,  in  profitable  opera- 
tion, and  some  are  yet  running  successfully. 

CKors. — Cotton  is  the  only  special  or  market  crop  in  Spartan- 
burg, I'nion,  Abbeville,  Suint(>r,  liichland,  York  (southern  part), 
Chester,  and  Marion,  and  raised  also,  as  one  among  others,  iu 
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Ilamwell.  All  testify  tliat  at  jin'SfiiL  it  is  profitless,  and  in  most 
I'Ui^'i)  a  losing  cToii.  Kice  lias  liecti  tin'  s|it'cial  cro|i  in  (Icorgp- 
town,  Imt  onW  ai«>iit  ori.'-ti'iiih  (ri.OOO  tim-cs)  of  tlie  r..rnuT 
iimoiint  is  miw  nii-cil.  Cum  ;ui'l  wlical  an:  iirowii  in  Siiartan- 
biirg  as  a  jirin('ii>:il  iti>|>;  alsi),  rvc.  oats,  ami  coinmon  anil  swwt 
I<«tat.)i'H  tor  Lome  ('<.n<'uin|>ti'>n';  tlio  snni»  Is  lni<;  of  AMH-villo 
an.l  ClifstiT.  In  ISaruwcll,  ll..-  Irisli  poialo  [.;.s  l«vi,  f.r<.»n, 
Willi  no  nianiiriiii:,  ami  litlk'  tiiltivatiini  i>xii|>l  niiilitiimx,  at  the 
rale  of  Wt  ImsInU  |ht  acn:  In  llir  kihk'  jranlin.  onl  of  Tim  i-:il>- 
Imijck,  r.OO  lion-  laru'o  lioa.ls,  Home  of  thv  Marly  York  4-.>  in.lns  in 
ilinmctiT,  aii<l  oilur  vijii'taliks  of  |iro|>onioiiato  sixc,  all  showing 
that  the  soil  (nily  ni-cils  Wttur  iiiliiiic  to  [iroiliicc  almixlantlv.  As 
thf  m-a8oii  is  from  four  to  six  wi't'ks  casiicr  than  in  \fw  .rcrscy, 
market -garili'iiiiig  for  NortliiTn  markets  wouhl  lie  profitalile  as 
fmit-j;rowiiic  iiilhi'  latter  relate.  The  oiilv  implement  for  lul- 
tivatton  in  rnioii  Dislriel  is  the  common  one-horse  plow-,  ami 
there  itt  iii>  maehinery  for  harvesting  ero]w.  The  yiehl  of  farm 
lain)!!  is  generallv  ;tO"  to  l.oiio  ]>otinils  sc-ed  eotton,  K  (o  M  bush- 
el s  com,  211  |o  4(>  Imshvis  riee,  4  to  15  of  rve.an.l  10  to  ini.l-.iats. 
Of  course,  better  iiiij.lemenls,  thoroii-li  tillage,  an-l  goo,l  use  ..f 
marl  an<1  other  materials  arnl  mainire,  wouKl  greatly  increase  these 
|>rutlucts. 

(ORitf^sroNDENeu. 
The  following  interesting  letter  will  repay  spcrial  attention. 
Fairticld  District  is  situated  centrally  in  the  State: — 

WrxxsnoRo',  FAiiit'iiii.ii  Pistiiht,  S.  C,  ) 
Au'just  \',  l!^68.      )' 

Sir:  ♦  •  •  The  lands  in  Fairfield  District  before  the  war 
averageil  $12  per  aciv  ;  at  this  time  they  averaixe  alfout  one  dollar 
|>er  acre.  In  most  eases  plantations  now  felt  for  less  than  the 
improvements  U|H>n  them  eost. 

A  plantation  of  750  acres,  the  Iniildings  nrioii  which  cost  over 
tJ.OO",  soM  lately  for  *l,«50,  A  farm  <)ne  mile  from  W iiinsboro', 
containing  100  acres,  half  in  woods  and  half  in  cultivation,  with 
orchanl,  grajK-ry,  fine  residence,  with  iee-honse,  stables,  and  other 
large  out-houses,  besides  another  farm  setllement,  costing  certain- 
ly niore  than  tlO.OOO,  sold  for  ^3,000 ;— i)ayments  iii  one,  two,  and 
three  years. 

A  lai^  brick  hotel,  containing  stores  and  offices,  which  cost 
430,000,  sold  for  $8,000,  gold — payable  in  eight  annual  install- 
m«uts  ;  the  rent  of  which  property,  exclusive  of  hotel  and  stables, 
for  which  there  is  now  no  demand,  amounted  to  (i'2,500  yearly. 
IVoiwrty  has  ofUn  sold  at  lower  prices  than  the  above,  which 
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alone  occur  to  the  writer  at  present,  and  lands  often  sell  as  low  as 
fifty  cents  per  acre. 

A  large  portion  of  the  landed  property  of  South  Carolina  will 
change  owners  within  the  next  few  years,  and  will  sell  at  very  low 
prices  until  immigration  causes  prices  to  advance. 

The  lands  of  this  district  have  been  very  fertile,  but  they  have 
been  greatly  injured  by  careless  cultivation  and  slave  labor.     The 
old  fields,  however,  are  rajiidly  growing  up  in  pines,  and  in  maiij 
places  the  land  is  nearly  as  productive  as  when  first  cleared.    'Tlie 
soil  is  cliiefly  clay,  or  a  gray  loam,  which  is  the  best  cotton  laud. 
The    surface   is   hilly  or   undulating,  and   is  well  watered  with 
springs  and  streams  running  into  Little  River,  a  tributary  of 
IBroad  River  on  the  west;  and  into  Wateree  Creek,  a  tributary  ol 
Wateree  River  on  the  east. 

Almost  any  thing  which  will  grow  in  the  temperate  zone  may 
be  raised  here.  Whatever  will  grow  in  Maine  or  Oregon,  and  nearly 
every  thing  that  will  grow  in  Texas,  may  be  raised  successfully  in 
South  Carolina.  The  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  haa 
produced  wealth  more  rapidly  in  this  State  since  its  first  settle* 
ment,  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  is 
evidence  of  the  great  natural  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  benignity 
of  its  climate. 

Probably  a  million  acres  of  land,  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee  and 
the  other  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  State,  as  fertile  as  the  hanks  of 
the  Nile,  remain  utterly  valueless  for  the  want  of  capital  and 
enterprise  to  embank  or  drain  them. 

Fairfield  District,  before  the  war,  produced,  annually,  abont 
20,000  bales  of  cotton,  with  corn  and  wheat  enough  to  supply  iis 
people.  By  a  subdivision  of  plantations,  improved  cultivation, 
and  attention  to  a  variety  of  crops,  the  value  of  our  products 
might  be  increased  ten  To  hi. 

We  need  median ics  of  all  kinds,  and  farmers,  and   intelliiJjeut 
white  men  of  any  ocenj>ation.     In  the  negro  we  have  an  abundance 
of  unthinking]:  and  unskilled  labor  to  last  for  a  lonir  time.     Nearly 
every  sober  and  industrious  foreigner,  whether  slioemaker,  black- 
smith, carpenter,  or  fanner,  who  has  come  to  this  district,  has 
acquired  property  ;  and  many  of  them  have  acquired  wealth.     Our 
own  citizens,  too,  who  have  in  former  years  moved  to  Illinois  and 
other    Northwestern    States,    after    years    of    toil    in     a    severe 
climate,  have  had  their  cireumstances  improved  only  by  ineri'ase 
in  the  value  of  their  lands.     If  the  value  of  our  lands  had  been 
increased  by  immigration,  as  was  the  case  there,  what  a  difference 
there  wouhl  liave  been  in    the    comparative  wealth  of  the  iwo 
sections ! 

The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthful.  Upon  some  of  the  water- 
coursescliills  and  fever  prevail,  but  this  disease  might  be  prevented 
by  proper  drainage  and  cultivation.     Fairfield,  with  some  other 
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diBtriotM  iu  tbc  State,  has  been  noted  for  the  nomber  of  lai^e  men 
it  pruihici-s. 

The  iiiiiiiT:)!  rcsoun-cs  of  FairfieM  are  im<levt  loped.  Tliero  are 
inili(-aiiiiii4  nt'jroid  and  iron — tioncor coat.  Ttic  i-ouMtry  has  hcoti 
1IIIK  li  rhanil,  Imt  then'  is  still  an  abuiidanee  of  timber,  oa  oak, 
hi.k.iry,  :isl.,  wali.nt.  pii..',  Ac,  Ao. 

TliiTf  is,  iiiH>n  siiiiio  of  the  streams  in  this  distriet,  water-power 
Jbr  mills  <ir  lactorieH  ninly  siirpassiiL 

Tli<-  Charlotte  and  Sonih  Carolina,  and  the  Uroenville  and  Co- 
lumbia railroads,  ].a>s  ihrniiirh  thedislriet.  Tliere  are  ehiirehex 
and  mIh"i1s  iu  every  ruinhlK'HiocHl,  The  descendants  of  settlero 
t'n>m  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  eonHtiluie  alH>iit  half  of  our  )>op- 
ulaiion;  Senteh,  Irish,  ami  their  deseendants,  forming  the  other 
half,  w  ith  a  few  (iernians  and  iieniih-  from  other  States. 

Northern  men  who  eome  to  settle  among  ns  will  bo  kindly 
receiveil.  In  this  particular,  the  Stnith  has  lieen  much  misre|>- 
resented.  Iteeatise  un|irinei])ied  [wilitieal  adventurers  have  been 
hen>  irtatt'il  wiih  eoiitenuit,  imr  Ivelings  have  Ixrn  construed 
falselv  into  Iiu>iiliiy  to  Norihi-m  men.  We  earnestly  invite 
lalHirini;  men,  l)ii>iiii>ss  men,  anil  |inifessi<mal  men,  from  the  North 
as  well  as  I'rum  Kuro]ie,  to  <i)me  and  live  among  us. 

We  Ulieve  that  hy  e^miing  here  they  ean  Ixiietit  themselves  n« 
well  as  us  and  our  eounlry.  Nothing  would  more  gnitit'y  nn; 
perwinallv,  than  to  learn  that  a  iar-re  eolonv  of  North<ni  fanners 
had  eslafilisheil  themselves  in  Smih  Canllina.  Tlteir  induxtry, 
skill,  and  good  sense  would  soon  phiee  them  in  the  very  front 
rank  ai  Soutlierncra  iu  every  sense  of  (he  woriL 
Uesiwct  fully, 

G.  H.  McMASTER. 
F.  B.  GoDDARD,  Esq.,  Now  York. 

Our  correspondent  at  Aikcii  writer,  under  date  of  Atigtist 
10,1808:— 

I  would  esjieeially  call  your  attention  to  the  fart  of  the  remark- 
able nalubrit y  of  this  climate  (of  Aiken  and  vicinity),  in  eonrnvtion 
with  the  length  of  the  gniwing-serfson,  and  the  op|)ortuuity  for 
pri'i^aring  farms  during  the  entire  winter.  The  jirosjvects  of  a 
ni]ih]  increase  in  pojmlationand  wealth,  as  soon  as  the  excitement 
incident  to  the  presidential  election  is  over,  is  most  flattering. 

Mr.  Jons  A.  ITamilton  writes  from 

ORANGEDuwi,  S.  C,  August  10,  1868. 
•  •  •  Tlie  lands  of  this  district  are  adapted  to  the  most  sue- 
eesHful  culture  of  u/>/unrf  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  in- 
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digo,  com,  potatoes,  and  fruits  of  every  variety,  such  as  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  apricots,  quinces,  &c.  The  soil  is  fertile  ;  and  pre- 
vious to  the  late  war,  this  district  afforded  wealth  equal  to  any 
in  the  State. 

The  price  of  labor  is  regulated  by  the  yield  of  crops ;  laborers 
getting  in  most  cases  one-third  of  the  crop. 

Climate  unsurpassed.  Summer  extreme  heat  averaged  85**; 
winter  mild  and  pleasant. 

Timber  of  every  variety — oak,  pine,  poplar,  ash,  cypress,  cedar, 
walnut,  and  maple. 

School  and  religious  privileges  good. 

The  principal  settlers  of  this  district  are  Germans ;  they  are  in 
circumstances  of  comparative  affluence,  despite  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  the  war  •,  but  there  is  an  admixture  of  Irish, 
English,  and  French. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Dudley  writes  us  from  Bennettsville,  Marlboro* 
County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  under  date  of 
August  24,  1868,  that  — 

♦     ♦    ♦    ^Q  county  contains  a  great  variety  of  soil.     Where 
it  leaves  the  North  Carolina  line,  the  country  is  hilly,  and  as  you 
pursue  it  to  its  southern  boundary,  you  descend,  as  it  were,  a  suc- 
cession of  steps,  until  you  reach  a  perfect  level.     Three-fourths  of 
this  land  is  productive,  under  skillful  cultivation.    Fertilizers  must 
be  used  all  over  it,  for  this  whole  country  has  been  loni;  under  cuU 
tivation,  and  its  natural  stronij^th  has  been  very  much  inipainxL 
*     *     *     Previous  to  the  war,  -^30  per  acre  was  not  considered  a 
very  high  price  for  lan<ls  which  had  once  been  exhausted.    IVices 
would  now  range  at  from  85  to  810 — though  there  is  not   much 
selling  going  on.     The  small  fanners  could  not  easily  be  prevailed 
upon  to  sell  their  lands— those  who  never  owned  slaves,  or  who 
worked  on  their  own  plantations,  do  not  feel  the  change  that  the 
war  has  brouglit  about,  like  those  whose  possessions  were  much 
larger,  and  did  not  work  at  all.     With  them,  the  fall  h.as  been 
from  a  precipice — and  they  are  completely  ruined — their   lands 
can  be  boucrht,  and  thev  are  anxious  to  sell  them.     ♦     *     •     ^Yhe 
negroes  know  how  to  cultivate  cotton,  and  are  willing  to  put  up 
with  very  plain  accommodations — a  piece  of  fat  meat,  and  a  piece 
of  corn-bread,  is  all  they  care  for — and  as  to  sleej)ing,  thev  ask 
for  nothing  but  a  cabin  and  a  fire.     On  the  other  hand,  the  "work 
is  not  the  best  in  the  world — CuflTee  loves  to  talk  with  every  one 
he  sees  going  along  the  road — and  he  is  not  a  very  early  riser ;  but 
ev(Mi  with  all  that,  he  is  a  great  institution.     The  South  could  not 
do  witlnmt  him,  and  if  the  employer  will  lay  off  his  coat  and  go  to 
work  in  the  same  field,  Cuffee  will  keep  up  with  him. 


Ih  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  proeperi^,  fev  States  of 
tlie  Uuioti  are  mure  abundantly'  blessed  by  nature  than  Georgia. 
]Ilt  lung  line  of  eea-conet,  her  extensive  syBteui  of  internal 
river  navigation,  and  lier  nuincrons  deep  and  capacious  har- 
bore,  afford  rare  advantages  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  make 
nearly  every  county  in  tlie  State  accessible  by  water-craft, 
With  such  facilities,  and  with  a  Boil  of  varied  and  proHliu 
qualities,  it  is  not  surprising  tlint  tliu  State  of  (icorgiu  should 
have  advanced  rapidly  in  gmwtli  an<l  devci<>|inient,  and  na- 
Eumed  a  leading  position  among  the  Southern  Stntesi,  The 
climate  of  Georgia,  e8)>e(^'ial)y  of  the  interior  and  snnthcra 
portions,  is  bahny  and  delightful,  and  ht-r  clear  sunny  skies 
rival  ihnse  of  Italy  in  lieauty  and  loveliness. 

Tlie  islands  of  the  coast,  stretching  from  the  Savannah  River 
to  the  Fhirida  border,  aBbrd  an  excellent  natural  breakwater, 
irisidt;  of  which  are  smooth  and  navigable  waters,  fonning  a 
Mfo  aixl  delightful  coast  route  for  steamers.  These  islands 
are  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  which  pro<hices  fine  crops 
of  cotton  of  the  very  l)est  grade.  Back  from  the  coast  are 
what  are  called  the  "  tide  and  swamp  lands,"  suited  to  the 
culture  of  rice.  The  jiine  lands  commence  about  seventy 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  these  yield  immense  quantities  of 
timber  annnally.  The  interior  portions  of  the  State  contain 
large  tracts  of  a  red  loam,  favorable  to  the  growth  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  wheat,  com,  &c.  Much  of  this  land  has  been  impover- 
ished by  the  exhausting  system  of  cultivation  formerly  pursued 
by  the  planter;  but  it  can  easily  bo  reclaimed  by  careful  fertili- 
xation  and  judicious  rotation  of  crops.  The  northern  parts  of 
the  State  are  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  cereals  than 
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for  tobacco  and  cotton,  altlioagb  in  some  counties,  the  latter  is 
a  good  crop. 

Georgia  presents  a  rich  and  attractive  field  for  the  geologist. 
Her  gold  mines  have  for  many  years  been  profitably  worked, 
and  doubtless  will  be  still  more  productive  as  experience  and 
science  overcome  the  difficulties  which  miners  have  everywhere 
encountered  in  the  treatment  of  pyritical  and  sulphuretieal 
ores.  The  northern  counties  of  the  State  comprise  what  ia 
called  the  mineral  belt.  A  branch  mint  was  located  at  Dah- 
lonega  many  years  ago,  and  was  kept  in  operation  until  the 
breaking  out  of  tlie  war  of  rebellion.  Capitalists  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  mineral  resources  of  this  rejjion,  and 
little  doubt  is  entertained  of  future  satisfactory  development. 
Iron  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  at  various 
points.  Already  furnaces  have  been  successfully  operated, 
and  increased  enterprise  in  this  direction  must  make  the 
manufacture  of  iron  an  important  interest. 

The  water  resources  of  Georgia — for  internal  commerce,  for 
motive-power,  and  for  natural  irrigation — could  liardly  be 
more  conveniently  or  more  favorably  distributed.  More  than 
fifty  rivers  water  her  soil,  of  which  one-fourth  are  navigable. 
"With  such  facilities  for  transportation,  the  products  of  everv 
portion  of  the  State  can  l)e  floated  to  the  sea-board,  and  thenc*e 
to  nuKt  desirable  markets.  It  is  estimated  that  the  water- 
power  of  Georgia  is  sufficient  to  manufacture  all  the  cotton 
grown  in  tlie  world,  and  grind  all  the  wheat  and  corn  pro- 
duced in  the  Union. 

Before  the  war,  Georgia  had  become  the  leading  cotton 
producing  State  of  the  South,  and  was^making  rapid  strides  in 
internal  improvements,  in  educational  progress,  and  in  all  that 
contributes  to  the  highest  order  of  civilization.  Extensive 
railroad  lines  connectcMl  the  interior  with  the  coast ;  colleges 
and  K-hools  were  multiplying  throughout  the  State,  numerous 
cotton  factories  were  in  successful  operation,  forges  an<l  foun- 
deries  lifted  their  illuminated  chimneys  in  many  a  valley,  and 
the  hum  of  happy  and  thrifty  industry  resounded  from  miU 
lions  of  broad  and  sunny  acres. 
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The  war  iiitcrruiitod  all  this  iiriij»rcss,  laid  waste  maiiy  of 
the  principal  towiiA  ami  <-irii>3ot'tliti  State,  and  lell  tlio  jwnplo 
generally  in  an  )m[H)verislK'(l  oonililinii.  Itiit  the  tniilin<; 
WchU,  the  iMaiitilnl  titreuiiis,  the  mineral  reiunin-es  ami  tlie 
Banic  sunny  hkics,  are  still  let^  as  a  luisU  liir  reneweil  ]ir(v<|>eri- 
ty  »nij  inereiUH'il  th'veli)piiii.'iit.  [mliu-eiiienta  whirli  did  not 
exist  when  tJi.'orjiia  was  in  lier  jrhiry,  ni»w  present  thoniM-lvus  to 
the  enii<;r.int  and  seltlt'i*.  Lands  are  cheap — some  ot'  them 
even  attainahle  iit  mere  nominal  prices — and  the  ]>cople  who 
own  them  ur^mtly  invite  itidiislrions  men  to  eomo  and  oeeupy 
them. 

We  eiipy  the  i'ullowinfj  t'roni  an  articde  rei^iMjctinf;  the  ■•  Con- 
dition and  Kesinin-es  id'  (ienrsria,"  prepared  hy  Itev.  C.  W. 
II<iWAi:n,  of  that  Stale,  and  puhtinhed  in  the  Re{H)rt  of  the 
Department  of  Ajiriculliire ; — 


TIk'  Sl;itr 


isand 


..f  <k'..ru'ia  .-..vers  an  an^a  of  fillv- 
h  is  til.-  lari;.>l  nl"  itii-  oM  Slal.-s  r;iM  i.l"  llu- 
Bi^>ippi  Kiv.T,  i'.\.i|.t  \'il■■_'illii^^■\l^■n■lill■^  tlir>.iij:li  nmr.'  ihiin  funr 
di'}:r.-.'-  .>r  1alitii.li',  ujkI  live  ..f  l.>ni.riiii.'l.'.  It  is  .'..ii:d  in  mm-  t<i 
Kniriaii.l  an.i  W:il,s.  ii,i,i  hir^'.-r  t]jui>  Holland,  IkL'ium,  i)cninarfc, 
aii.l  s»it/.'r]aii.l  uiiit.'.l. 

Til.-  f.ill.iwin;;  -latisli.s  aru  i-ondciisc.I  fn-m  the  f.asiiM  of  IHCO, 
and  til.-  t'.miplr.)llt-r-<niurars  nport  llir  I^Vti.  Tin-  i<<<pii1atn>n 
of  (ic-.r^'ia  in  IKtiO,  «:is  .->;il..'>ss  whlt.-s.  :i,,-.<"i  fn-e  i-.ilond.  and 
40J,li>s  slaws;  total,  ! .o.-| 7,L'!-il.  I.iiiij;  l-'.-.M  t"  tin-  Miliar.-  tnili-. 

Of  farms  of  nii.re  tl.an  I.ooo  n.i.-s  tli.ri'  w.re,  m  1H!0,  !IOi>. 
)>nii-.'  a  niii.-h  <.m'ai.-r 
other  State.      The  avei:iL'e  immlj 
is  4:ii).     The  nnnilier  ol'  Ihniis  i^ 
tf,H(l-j,7--.H;  of  lami  uiiiTii|irin,.l, 

The    proiluets    of   tlie    Slali'    i 

)K> ls;Hii;ar,  1,1»;  ho-slieads  ; 

l,Tii.-...'ll  Imslulsjfoiton,  TOI.siu  l.iil. 

Alleeted  liy  the  terrililc  casualties  i.f  war,  liy  loss  of  propertv, 
1)V  tlie  almost  einire  loss  of  two  consceutive'eroii-i,  the  n.-ojilu 
ot*'  (ieoriria  have  still  not  "  desiiaiivd  .>f  ihe  rei.iiMi.."  I..avni^ 
iiuhlie  allairs  to  the  niaiia-zement  of  those  who  V.aw  eotiir.'I  ■>!' 
them,  ihev  have  ad.lr.sse.1  th.inselv.-s  with  siihlime  em-r-^-v  t..  the 
workof  re.-.>nslnietiii}r  their  lust  foriiiu.s.  If  they  Ihil,  it  will  be 
fr.ini  the  0|H.'ration of  causes  hevoii.l  tlieir  reaili.  I>unii'<I  eities 
and  villai;es  have  Ih-ch  n'huilt,  every  railroa.l  haslwen  re]iaireil, 
aii.l  is  again  in  niniiiiig  order,  new  railroads  arc  ni  pn)^n'ss  of 
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hTolaerestothefanuin 
^  li'.'.O(ii);  aen.s  of  land  i) 
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Northwestern  Georgia,  tniiching  Iwtb  Tonnossce  and  Alftbamn, 
ia  oiii-  of  till-  most  adiuirabk-  |iortioiis  of  the  UuiteJ  Stati'H.  It  is 
a  blue  limoisUiiii-  iv^inii,  )>oiiii<Uil  liy  the  C'hattahntx-hcc  Itiviroii 
the  siiiilh,  the  |>ritiiitiv(.'  inutiniaiiiH  oh  the  oiuit,  and  Lookout 
.Miiunhiiii  i.ii  tin-  w<sl,  l..iiiirm^  tht-  Ti'iiiiem-.-  Uiver  on  the  north. 
It  \*  the  (•oTiiioolin;,'  link  Wlween  the  (ircat  Weet  anil  the  At- 
laiitio.  The  Htowah,  CooHawattce,  L'oniiusauga,  Chit-kainau;;a, 
(.KiHtiiiiaiilii,  Ch,altai]oo};a,  ami  CuoKa  i>a(>H  throuL'h  it.  The  C'oo!i» 
is  iiavipklile  from  Itomu  to  tlie  falln  abiivo  W  etumpka,  in  Alti- 
banui.  The  atlciition  of  c.i|iitnliHtH  i>i  l>ciiig  turned  to  thi'M' 
nbviruflioiis,  nnd  when  thcv  are  n-movei),  which  must  ere  lun^ 
be  the  ease,  navigation  will  hv  un  inter  nil  it  ed  from  Komc  lo 
S'liiia,  anil  .Mobile.  The  Oontannnla  is  navigable  from  Koine  to 
Callioun  for  (^mall  steamboats.  The  head-watera  of  this  river 
can  he  eouiieeled  by  a  eanal  with  the  TenneHnec  River,  and  a 
ghiiuv  at  the  inaji  will  show  tlie  national  importance  of  this  grand 
work  of  internal  nn|irovemeiit.  The  want  of  ihis  eanal.and  these 
ol>strurtious  on  the  Coosa  arc  all  ihat  now  prevent  water  commu- 
niealion  U'twecn  Has t  Tennessee  and  Mobile,  and  the  thrt'e  States 
an-  -{''eiilv  intereslei)  in  opening  tins  communication  with  tliu 
k.a>C,-,ssild..  delay. 

The  u'lvat  railroad  tniiik,  ihe  Western  and  Atlantic  ro.id,  built 
bv  llu-  State,  passes  through  the  heart  of  this  section  from  Chat- 
tiinooira  to  Atlanta,      liesides  this  the  Dallon  and  Sclma  Railroad 

will  s I  l>e  completed.     .\  short  niilroad  eonnects  Rome  with 

the  U'e>tern  and  Allantie  niad  at  Kin^sli>n.  Tlio  i)roducts  of 
norlhweslern  (Georgia  can  lie  Irunsnorll-d  by  dirwt  lines  of  rail- 
road to  Charleston,  Savannah,  ami  Mobile  toward  the  south, 
and  Nashville  and  KnoKville  toward  the  north. 

lM-f->re  ihe  war,  there  were  several  flourishing  towns,  hot  Cass- 
ville,  fortneily  having  a  population  of  (wo  lo  tliroe  thousand,  was 
burned  during  the  war,  not  a  house  being  lefl  standing.  Mariet- 
ta was  ^really  injured.  Rome  escaped  with  eomparatively  little 
1..S-,  and  has  're-uined  its  former  pros|H'riey.  Tins  place  (Rome), 
siliiaied  at  the  continence  of  the  Ktowah  and  Ooslanaula  riven, 
and  remarkable  for  tin-  beauty  of  its  situ.ation.must,  fnmi  itscoii- 
nt-.tiiiiis  :iLid  till-  ureal  leriiHiy  of  the  surrouniliiiLrcoimiry,  become 
at..vvn..feon.idVrableimi-oflanee. 

Tbi'  ii\ei-  and  valley  lands  of  northwestern  (icorgia  are  very 
fenili-,  and  coinjiaratively  fresh,  as  ihe  Indians  were  removed  in 
lwa9.  Tbt;  valleys  vary  in  whith,  from  ont-fonrih  of  a  mile  to 
two  miles.  In  llJijO,  these  river  and  valley  lands  readily  com- 
manded from  ten  to  seventy-fivo  dollars  per  aero;  now  they  eati 
Im-  bmiirhl  much  ehca]H'r,  as  ihis  section  sniTered  more  from  the 
war  than  any  oiher  jxirtion  of  tiei)rgi:L  Wheat  yields  from  seven 
to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  usually  sowed  on  stock  land, 
without  plowing.    Tbo  ground  U  uol  manured,  c^ccept  in  r^ire 
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instances,  and.  then  on  small  lots.  A  large  amount  of  wheat  was 
annually  shipped  from  this  section  to  New  York,  where  it  com- 
manded the  highest  prices,  not  only  from  its  excellence,  but  from 
its  being  so  much  in  advance  of  the  Northern  croj)S.  Corn  ranges 
from  twenty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  the  land  being  broken  up 
with  a  one-horse  plow,  and  not  manured.  "With  manure  and  deep 
plowing,  as  much  corn  per  acre  can  be  made  in  this  section  as 
from  any  similar  lands  in  the  United  States.  Clover  and  the 
grape  grow  well.  On  tlie  Etowah  Kiver,  and  in  those  valleys 
m  which  the  soil  contains  sand,  cotton  yields  as  much  per  acre  as 
in  any  part  of  the  State. 

The  climate  is  agreeable,  being  bracing  in  winter,  and  cool  in 
Bummer,  tliough  not  so  cool  as  in  the  mountainous  portion  of 
northeastern    Georgia.      It   is  perfectly   healthy,   except  in  the 
vicinity  of  sluggish  creeks,  where  there  is  a  liability  to  chills  anil 
fever.     The  water-power  is  abundant,  and  is  frequently  found  on 
the  line  of  the  railroads.     Bituminous  coal  of  excellent  quality  is 
extracted  near  the  Tennessee  line,  and  iron  ore,  lime,  cement,  slate, 
and  white  marble  abound.     But  of  these  more  will  be  said  Lere- 
after. 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  Middle  and  Northern  State?,  and 
lias  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  has  not  seen  a  section  of  country  in  which  Providence  has 
lieaped  together  so  large  a  number  of  things  desirable  for  the 
comfort  and  ))rosperity  of  man,  as  in  northwestern  Geoq^ia. 
Reference  is  made  to  natural  advantages,  as  soil,  climate,  variety 
of  products,  and  access  to  markets,  with  the  qualifications  of  <h^ 
comfort  which  must  uoccssarily  exist  in  a  new  count rv.  Mi'hl'^ 
Georgia  extends  north  and  south  from  the  Chattahoochee  bi^<^^ 
to  tjie  i]'.\\  ])iiie  woods  whieh  reach  from  the  coast  about  one  h""' 
dred  miles  inland.  There  are  no  mountain  ran<;es,  the  siiri:^^^' 
beiuix  ixentlv  and  pleasantlv  undulatiuGf.  Larire  portions  oi  I '^J-'' 
section  were  originally  very  rich,  beini;  covered  with  wild  V^'^' 
vines  and  nutritious  irra])es  ;  but  thev  have  been  seourircd  hv  n^^'i 
cultivation,  and  are  worn  and  irullied  to  a  dcidorable  dciirt'^'* 
The  average  product,  without  manure,  is  now  about  5o0  p(»un'»^ 
of  sc^ed-cotton,  seven  to  ten  bushels  of  corn,  and  five  to  sevcii 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  ^Manure  acts  well  ujion  them,  audit 
is  easier  to  restore  an  acr(»  of  these  lands  to  their  oriixinal  fertility 
than  to  ch"ar  an  acre  of  new  'jround. 

Before  the  war,  lands  in  middle  (Georgia  averaged,  perhaps,  ten 
dollars  ])er  acre,  lint  they  would  not  now  command  half  of  thai 
))rice.  .A  larLTc*  amount  of  these  lands  will  be  left  this  year  im- 
cultivated,  from  the  ini])nssibility  of  obtaining  reliable  labor.  Most 
of  middle  (ieorgia  is  cjuite  healthy,  the  wintei*s  being  mild,  and  the 
sumnuM-s  warm,  though  not  so  hot  as  to  interfere  with  white  lalH.>r, 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage.     The  climate  is  incomparably 


bettor,  winter  nml  Riimmcr,  than  tliat  of  the  \orthwcntPm  States, 
t'lwanl  whii.-h  tlie  stream  of  et  nigral  ion  is  so  largely  tnrntil. 

The  {>rii]ri]<iil  rivers  arc  the  Snvaniiali  uni)  itn  tril>iituri<.-j,  the 
Oe<)ne.',<h'kniii),<;vi',  Flint,  and  Chattahooeliee.  Tlie  Savatinali  it* 
navi^alilo  lo  An;^iista.  The  rivers  are  lionlered  with  Wttom 
lan.ls  of  iireal  fcilility,  coverifl  with  the  most  valuahlu  kiiuls  of 
tinilKT;  iinl  ihesc  are  irenrrally  liahlc  tn  overflow,  ami  have  not 
Weil  rei'Iainuii,  thiiiii;Ji  jTotcelioii  agiihist  overflow  ia  iH'rfeclly 
praetieahle.  These  l>»tlom  laixls  are  Miirietimes  four  or  nvu  milca 
will*',  with  a  noil  of  greal  dt'jith,  and  there  are  probably  more 
aureA  <if  rieh  unreel  aimed  Kwnm[i-Iamli4  in  middle  and  aouthtjTi 
Geiirfria  than  the  whole  of  the  kiiii;ilom  of  Holland.  They  require 
capital  ami  labur,  hut  when  n>elaiuK-d,  will  yield  more  than  n 
bale  of  Cotton  to  the  aon-,  or  may  l)e  eouverted  into  beautiful 
meadows  of  henlwjjrasn  or  timolliy.  Tlii*  (iesoriptiou  of  land 
wiuld  jirohahly  not  now  command  more  thau  oue  dollar  pi-r  acre. 
The  riviTs  are  navigable  dHriu<;  the  winter  by  sniall  xteauient, 
and  diiriiii;  all  the  Kiuumer,  timber  can  !«  floated  to  the  coast. 
In  eoti»i<|iifriie  of  tin'  iiii-reasin<;  M-:iriitv  (tf  malLii<:anv,  Kiirojiean 
nttcniiiin  has  a! read v  been  tunned  to  tdoe  lands  as  a  soiiive  of 
PU-.t-lv  "f  wiiiie-..ak.  ash,  -juni,  walm.t,  &,:,  to  he  used  for  fnrni- 
ture.  Imd  one  ISel-iau  .■omnanv  has  .„.«•  an  :i->'.it  |>r..eurin._'  lliese 
kin.lsofw.iod.  Tlie  timber  on  lliis  vast  exrent  uf  b.Mf.in  land 
wonhl  nn.re  than  l.av  the  imrelin-e,  draliiUL'e,  embaukmenl,  and 
de;mn-   and  leave  tl'.e  l.nnliaser  a  i.rineelv"  farm  wilh.>ul  cost. 

The  prineii.al  towns  .,f  middle  tle-.r^a'are  An^'nsta,  Atlanta, 
Maeon.  r..lnml.ns,  ;u.<l  Alliens.  All  of  the  towns  of  Ceorsiia  have, 
to  a.  }rr<-al  dej-ree,  recovered  from  tlie  elfeets  of  the  war,  and  busi- 
ness is  aeiivi,  and  rents  hii;h.  Cilv  pr<'|>ertv  sufK'reil  compara- 
tively lilt  le,e\ee|.t  in  Atlanta,  wliieh  was  almost  entirely  i,iestroyed. 
Till'  "rapidiTv  with  which  this  eiiv  has  l>een  rebuilt  is  almost  m'a^i- 
cal;  two  years  ai^o  it  was  literally  a  heap  of  ruins,  now  ncareelv 
the  ^cars  of  the  war  are  lel\.     lil.th  its  business  and  ])opulafioii 

There 'are  four  inale  euUe^'es  and  a  iarffe  number  of  female  eolle- 
i:iali'  iustiiulions  in  middle  (ieor-ia,  and  most  of  them  have  able 
taeuliies  and  are  in  a  jiros[K'n)ns  eoridiliou. 

This  pan  of  (Jeortria  is  a  network  of  nilroads,  of  which  there 
ure  upward  of  l,4()W  miles  in  the  State,  Atlanta  bein;j  the  great 
center.  Tlnre  are  now  tour  lines  of  railroads  from  Atlanta,  ami 
two  others  in  process  of  construction;  three  from  .Xu^usta,  Macon, 
an-l  Columbus,  anil  two  from  Savannah.  Tlie  road  from  Macon 
to  llrunswick,  soon  to  K'  completed,  must  lie  the  great  tlumiugh- 
fare  by  which  the  trade  of  (.'liieago  will  find  its  way  to  the  South 
American  markets. 

Sjulheastcrn  (ieorgia  comprises  the  flat  pine  region,  and  the 
rire  and  ftca-islands  on   the  coast.    The  piue  land  is  very  poor, 
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and  is  valuable  only  for  range  and  timber.     The  rice  and  sea- 
island  lands  were,  before  the  war,  extremely  valuable,  but  have 
since  depreciated  greatly,  as  they  can  be  worked  only  by  negroes. 
These  lands,  especially  the  rice  lands,  are  too  sickly  to  l>e  the 
permanent  home  of  the  white  man,  and  the  farmers  fonnerly  spent 
their  summers  in  traveling,  or  on  occasional  healthy  spots  in  the 
pine  woods,  within  reacli  of  their  plantations.     Thev  can  be  con- 
verted into  meadows  of  the  fint^st  quality,  and  will  yield  heavy 
crops  of  clover,  timothy,  lucerne,  and  herdsgrass.      The  West 
India  market  is  near,  and  the  product  of  an  acre  of  good  hay  will 
sell  for  more  money,  after  deducting  expenses,  than  that  of  an 
acre  of  rice.    The  grasses  require  no  labor  afler  sowing,  until  after 
hay  harvest,  and  the  whole  crop  can  be  saved  before  the  sickly 
season  commences.     This  work  could  be  done  by  white  mea 
These  lands  are  as  rich  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile. 

Savannah  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  State.  Business  in  that 
city  is  very  active,  and  property  has  advanced  in  price.  The  vot- 
ing population  is  considerably  larger  than  before  the  war.  Bruns- 
wick, perhaps,  now  offers  the  most  promising  results  to  enterprise 
of  any  southern. town.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  the  railroad  from  Macon,  the  early  completion 
of  which  is  now  secure,  must  give  it  much  importance.  The  lum- 
ber trade  alone  would  make  it  a  citv  of  considerable  size. 

Southwestern  Georgia  is  in  the  tertiary  formation,  resting  on 
what  is  called  the  bottom  limestone.  This  is  the  great  cotton 
region  of  the  State,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  whole  Soutlu 
The  product  per  acre  is  not  ecpial  to  that  of  the  bottom  laixlj*  of 
theSoiithwc'sl ;  but  the  crop  is  so  ct*rtain,  the  climate  so  suiioil  to 
the  cotton  ])lants,  the  soil  so  easily  cultivated,  the  liability  to  <h^' 
eases  of  the  plant  is  so  small,  ami  its  pnxlucts  can  so  rea^u'} 
be  sent  to  market,  that  it  may  be  safely  said  to  be  the  host  <^*^^' 
ton  reurion  of  the  whole  South.  Some  of  the  plant inix  inter^^"*^^ 
are  very  large;  one  gentleman,  during  the  war,  is  saul  i^ 
have  cultivated  twelve  thousand  acres  in  corn,  cotton  being  V^ 
hibited. 

Southwestern  Georgia  is  comparatively  a  new  country,  ainH'*^^ 
but  recently  the  home  of  the  Creek  Indian.     The  great  value  ^J^ 
the  land  secured  at  once  a  dense  ])oj)iilation,  and  towns  and  m- 
roads  were  built,  and  an  immense  extent  of  land  opened  for  ciiUi* 
vation.     Besides  being  fresh,  the  land  is  quite  level,  and  is  easily 
worked,  the  usual  allowance  for  cultiyation  heinjx  sixty  acres  in 
cotton  and  corn  to  the  hand.     So  entirely  lias  this  rejxion  been 
devoted  to  cotton, that  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  grain; 
corn,  however  makes  a  good  return,  and  the  occasional  expori- 
ments  with  wlieat  have  lu'cn  satisfactory  as  to  quantity  and  qual- 
ity.    It  is  certain  that  the  farther  south  we  go,  where  wheat  will 
grow,  the  heavier  is  the  grain,  and  sixty-four  pounds  to  the  bushel 
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is  not  nri  nniiRiinl  weight  for  wheat  in  lower  Oc^r^in,  It  id  cat 
i-arly  in  .M«y.  Sntpir-cnno  (not  surglmm)  growti  well,  each  planKT 
usimlly  iiiiikiii};  his  uwii  Hini)i  hikI  Hii<;nr.  A  renllr  thrifty  fnmKT 
in  iumrhwotcni  (tcor^ia  nti'il  Iniv  vory  little  to  cat  or  wear,  nn  lie 
call  rjiiff  his  own  meat,  ciini,  wheat,  cotloii,  w<k>1,  snijiir,  Kwoct 
jKitaloi'H,  rii'f,  ami  tea,  iKwlt-a  evorv  variety  of  vegi'lablen  prown 
at  the  Ni>rili. 

I'riiir  III  isdl,  $r<)oil  )>laiitiiti(mH  camiuaiiiU'J  ^2n  to  t-ll>  l>er 
men',  liuf  11  i*  iliiiilitliil  wht'ilier  the  avuragf  wouhl  now  he  higlu-r 
than  *j  |)er  aen'. 

Siiiiu'  [MirlioiiM  of  FonthwpHtem  (5cor{;ia  are  heallhfiil,  while  olh- 
cn  art-  igiiile  nialarious,  ami  white  men  es])cctnllv  nn-  lialile  to 
diseas..  The  water  i<«  generally  l>a<l,  nn.)  in  the  Viekly  jiorlions 
white  litliiir  iif  riHocclii/mleil  {kthoiis  <luriiig  the  Hninmer  wonlil 
not  he  F'alt'. 

Tlie  rivers  nri'  the  Flint,  iiavigahle  to  AlUany,  ami  the  Chatla- 
hoochee,  nnvi^iihle  to  ('ohimhint.  Three  railroadii  i)afiM  thriin<_'h 
thiH  rt'-rion,  eonneetini;  it  with  the  <4ulf,  the  oe<-an,  ami  niiihllc 
(Je<.|N:i!L  t'ohuiihus  is  a  i,'riiwinn  eity,  of  10,000  inhahiliints,  with 
a»  iniinense  water-] lowir,  hut  ii.irtially  In  ui^.  ll  is  estimateil 
that  the  wiiter-iHiwcr  of  (.'oluiiitnix  is  inueh  frrealer  than  that  at 
Lowell.     Allmny.  Amerieus,  ami  CuthlM-rt,  are  thriving  towns. 

After  Ihis  general  nurvey  of  the  State,  the  fulhiwing  iianieiilaM 
will  l»of  interest:— 

Ai;ni<  I  i.iriiii:. — The  agricnltnro  of  Georgia  has  Ix-en  in  somo 
n.<y|ie('ts  hail  as  it  eouhl  he.  Then>  haA  Imi'm  no  ilelieieney  in  iii- 
telligeiii-e.  Imt  it  has  been  wrongly  directeil ;  nor  of  energy,  for 
tin-  tieorgia  eottun  planter, as  n  general  nile,  was  among  the  in OHt 
tnergetieof  men;  nor  of  income,  so  far  as  immeitiate  returns  were 
conccriietl ;  hut  thert^  was  a  great  iletieieney  as  to  comfort  and 
the  }H'rni:uient  pros|)erity  l)othof  the  |ilanter  and  the  State.  Land 
was  hardly  n-garded  aa  cajutal,  to  be  mrrcaseil,  imt  rather  as  jjarl 
of  eumnt  expenses,  and  the  negro  was  the  ca)iital.  Itiit  the  land 
was  sonielhing  to  he  used  until  it  was  worn  out,  then  Midd  for  a 
trifle,  and  abaiidoneil,  ami  the  fonner .owner  move<l  to  new  lands 
in  till'  west,  there  to  rejieal  ihe  waine  pnn'css.  The  eonrse  of  enl- 
tivaiion  has  Ik'i'u  generally  entiun  and  eorn  until  the  land  refnsed 
to  bring  remiinenilive  relurus  of  either,  wluii  it  was  nxri-t/ with 
small  gniin.  In  a  roliiug  cnuutry,  of  which  sand  forms  a  large 
constituent,  and  therefotv  very  liable  to  wash,  the  life  iif  the  soil 
was  very  brief,  and  a  lew  years  of  this  cultivation  renderi-d  it  umc- 
less,  ami  it  was  then  tnnuHl  out  to  ]»•  grown  np  with  briars, 
broom-sedge,  and  old  field  )iines.  Two-horso  plows  were  rarely 
used,  and  manure  was  seldom  applied  to  any  crop,  except  colton- 
8ee<l.  on  eorn  and  wheat.  IlaneiK-k  t'onntyand  some  of  the  adja- 
oenl  counlics  should  1)0  an  exception  to  the  above  general  remarks. 
There  a  course  of  impraremcnt  had  commenced,  in  the  advance 
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of  which  was  Mr.  David  Dickson,  of  Sparta,  who  planted  nine 
hundred  acres  in  cotton  and  eight  hundred  in  corn,  besides  small 
grains,  the  whole  of  the  1,700  acres  being  manured,  the  corn  with 
cotton-seed  and  the  cotton  with  guano,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$10,000.  This  gentleman  made  money  in  the  nght  way,  his  crops 
were  heavy,  and  his  land  was  improved  both  in  condition  and 
salable  value.  Throusrhout  the  State  there  were  similar  isolated 
examples.  The  remarks  made  on  the  system  of  agriculture  in 
Georgia  are  of  general  and  not  universal  application. 

We  may  thank  God  that  our  generous  mother-earth,  oblivious 
of  the  wrongs  done  her  by  her  children,  will  richly  repay  every 
filial  effort.  The  losses  of  the  planters  have  been  terrible,  but 
with  a  climate  so  genial,  a  soil  so  improvable  and  yielding  pro- 
ducts so  valuable,  it  will  be  their  fault  if,  under  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  labor,  and  a  new  system  of  agriculture,  they  do  not  atliun 
more  than  their  former  prosperity. 

The  Freedmex. — In  many  respects  the  conduct  of  this  race  of 
people,  since  the  war  commenced  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
most  remarkable.  Their  behavior  during  the  war  was  admirable. 
The  wives  and  children  of  the  confederate  soldiers  were  at  their 
mercy  ;  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  their  freedom  would  lH*tlje 
result  of  the  success  of  the  Federal  arms;  no  white  men  were  left 
at  home,  out  of  the  cities,  but  infirm  men  and  exem])ts,  neither  of 
whom  were  to  be  feared,  yet  never  were  the  j)lantatioiis  more 
faithfullv  worked,  never  were  the  negroes  more  industrious  or 
more  deferential  to  their  mistresses  and  the  children  of  their  mas- 
ters. Tlie  South  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  all  reflecting 
and  ixood  men  acknowlcdLce  it,  an<l  will  pay  it  if  luft  tree  to  act. 

Alter  the  abolition  of  slavorv  it  was  feared  that  the  neLrroe^  m* 
toxicatcMl  with  their  new  found  liberty,  would  rush  into  excess 
and  riot.  The  fear  was  iiidounded,  and  with  lew  exeeptions, they 
have  been  cpiiet  and  respectful  ;  but  their  freedom  has  develop^ 
ed  the  inherent  defects  of  the  race, — indolence,  and  want  ot 
thou«j;ht  for  the  morrow,  lleiiee,  in  nianv  ])arts  ol'the  State,  tln'V 
are  unwilling  to  make  contracts  lor  farinincT  labor,  to  be  ]>ai'> '^*' 
the  end  of  the  year,  in  kind  or  in  money,  their  foo<l  bein:!  V^ 
vided.     They  are  more  willinnr  to  work  when  thev  can  be  paid  by 

•  *  'I'm 

the  week  or  month,  as  they  thus  obtain  ready  money.  This  <»'™' 
culty  in  making  contracts  occurs  to  the  greatest  extent  on  the  ^^^' 
coast.  In  one  instance*,  on  a  rice  plantation,  on  which  1.000  aeres 
of  rice  was  planted  last  year,  fifty  acres  were  cultivated,  aiul  wh^'" 
the  rice  was  ready  for  harvest  everv  nei^ro  let\  the  place,  the  rice 
was  not  harveste<l,  and  both  the  ])lanter  and  the  negroes  lost  tne 
entire  croi).  For  that  verv  lari^e  interest  the  owner  this  year  has 
been  able  to  contract  for  but  twentv  hands.  In  many  other  in- 
stances,  they  are  imwillini:^  to  contract  to  labor  for  more  than  two 
days  in  the  week.     In  very  many  cases  planters  have  failed  to 
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olitnin  any  linnilx  at  all,  and  thus  largo  plantations  arc  k-ft  wholly 
uiiouliirutfil. 

Tills  kirn)  of  In^lKir,  ilcftH'tivc  an  it  is,  i»  rapiilly  dimintHliitin;  in 
(!fort;ia  ;  comjiaralivi'ly  J'fw  negro  infants  will  )n-  horcartcr  r.iiuetl. 
Iiifiuiiiciitc  wit.i  otU'ii  iircvontcil  un  iar^o  j'lantiilionA  with  cxtn-me 
ilitlicully  by  Hit'  most  vii;i1ant  caroof  tlio  mi!<tn-i»s.  Now,  n-Iiovwl 
t'Mtn  till-  rontnil,  ami  iniwllling  to  W  linnlcnM  with  the  i'xiH'ntic 
unil  v:\TV  of  chiMrvn,  whi-n  tln-v  can  hanlly  snpport  tliemxelveti, 
thi*  .■riini'  has  Iktoiiic  more  fmiin-nt.  Thoiisan.ln,  iKith  <>f  chil- 
iln-n  anil  ailnlt",  havo  ilii'il  from  diseasi'  ami  expnxuro,  it  Wing 
thiir  ili'liirht  to  collect  alioul  the  towns  ami  cities,  when'  they 
cJiiitnu-t  vices  an<l  ilisesises;  liesides,  every  railroad  train  during 
this  winter,  has  Kvn  loadid  with  negroes" noing  to  the  West, un- 
der priiniisy  nf  increased  wages,  and  the  unfnrtunato  ]HH)ple  have, 
in  inaiiv  cases,  lieen  made  the  siihji>cts  of  infamous  H|K'culation. 
It  is  est'imateil  that  25,000  nc<;roes  have  left  South  Carolina  this 
winter  for  Fli>rida  and  the  West,  and  the  nnniher  which  have  led 
Georgia  is  much  greater,  as,  for  mnne  time,  the  average  num)>er 
mssiiitf  throiii;h  Allaiila  has  l.ccu  I.Ofln  .htilv.  This  depletion  of 
talxir  still  aciivelv  conlinnes.  mid  it  is  a  matter  of  increasing  im- 
iK.rlance  to  the  planl<rs.  Thcv  otfir  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per 
moTith,  Lesides  {.h..I.  h.mse,  lirew.....!,  and  land  for  a  ganlen,  but 
tlie  ii,gr...-s  arc  promised  more  in  the  West,  and  a.-c..r.lii.gly  emi- 
grate.' ThiTi'  must  he  a  tessation  <>l'  this  emigration,  and  an 
incrv:ised  dis|H>siii<iii  on  tlie  part  of  the  negroes  to  labor  for  rea- 
soiiahle  prices,  ,,r  tlie  intr<»liU'tion  of  new  and  reliable  labor  innsl 
follow.     If  neither  of  thi'se  alternatives  ix-ciir,  a  very  large  pro- 

|Hirii f  the  best  cotton  and  rite  laiulit  in  the  older  cotton  States 

miist  Ih'  wh.illv  nnprodnrtive. 

t'oiToN. — Tlie  cotton  crc)p  of  Geonria  in  I8tiO,  was  701,840 
bales :  lh;it  of  isiiij,  is  esiimated  at  21H),ono  hales,  a  dccn'a.*c  of 
5fH,M*i)  hales.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  decrease  is  owing  to 
aiiuTipro|iitions  season,  bnt  mnch  more  to  the  diminished  quantity 
of  land  planted,  and  the  defective  labor  employnl  in  its  cultivation. 
I.anre  eoiton  jilanlalions  will  cease  to  exist  in  Georgia,  except  in 
rare  instances.  During  the  last  year,  in  a  few  cases,  large  planters 
have  made  a  little  money  over  expenses.  In  most  cases,  however, 
there  has  ln-en  a  posit  ive  an<l  heavy  loss.  As  nn  lUustrat  Ion,  one  of 
our  most  skillfnl  planters  horniwed  »40,000  to  enable  him  to  con- 
duct his  two  plantations — one  of  rice,  the  other  of  cotton.  Ilia 
whole  cn.p  sc)ld  for  *2il,()no,  a  loss  of  f  20,000  on  the  year's  work. 

The  e\]>erimeTit  of  conducting  large  rice  and  cotton  plantations 
wi(A  'A«  ftriHent  ti/nl'-m  of  luf/or  has  proved  a  failure,  and  few 
planters  will  .again  venture  the  exi>eriment. 

A  plantation  working  100  hamts,  and  60  to  TO  mules,  requires 
a  very  largo  outlay  in  advance,  and  such  is  the  inseenrity  of  labor, 
■o  little  do  the  negroes  observe  the  obligations  of  oootracts,  thu 
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after  all  his  outlay  in  the  way  of  mules,  tools,  provisions,  Ac.,  the 
planter  may  be  left  in  tlie  midst  of  the  crop  without  a  hand  to 
work  it.     iJ nder  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  cotton  crop 
of  Georgia  the  coming  year  must  be  very  small.     The  decrease  of 
hands  (between  12  and  65  years  of  age)  employed  since  1863,  has 
been  139,988.     Is  cotton,  then,  to  cease  to  be  a  staple  crop  of 
Georgia  ?     Certainly  not.     It  must,  however,  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished for  a  term  of  years,  until  the  system  of  cultivation  is  im- 
proved, and  a  more  reliable  form  of  labor  introduced. 

Having  experienced  its  value,  the  human  race  can  not  dispense 
with  the  cotton  plant.  The  writer  quotes  from  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  himself  some  years  since : — "  In  the  variety  of  its  uses,  in 
its  employment  of  multiform  labor,  in  its  gendral  economical  rela- 
tions to  the  State,  in  its  capacity  for  the  support  of  a  dense  popu- 
lation, this  plant  is  certainly,  of  its  kind,  the  most  bountiful  boon 
of  a  kind  Providence." 

In  despite  of  the  gloomy  present,  cotton  must  be  made,  but  for 
a  term  of  years,  at  least,  on  small  farms  and  with  a  mixed  hus- 
bandry.    One  idea  is  as  hurtful  to  the  soil  as  the  brain. 

It  is  true  that  cotton  is  the  least  exhausting  of  all  plowed  or 
hoed  crops.     How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  every  thing  is  return- 
ed to  the  soil  except  the  mere  lint  and  cotton  ?     The  leaves  and 
stalks  are  of  course  returned.     The   source  of  nutriment  of  the 
plants  is  largely  atmospheric.     The  seeds  are  an  excellent  manure 
for  wheat,  and  corn  after  cotton  thrives  remarkably,  almost  as  if 
it  were  directly  manured.     There  is  not  a  cotton-seed  oil  mill  m 
Georgia,  but  the  seed  in  its  crude  state  is  heaped  up  for  manure, 
while  a  portion  of  it  is  sent  to  England  and  to  the  North  to  he 
manufjictnred  into  an  oil  equal  to  olive  for  the  table,  and  admirahl^^ 
for  lubrication  in  its  elaritied  state,  and  the  manure  of  animals  f^'d 
from  the  oil-cake  is  superior,  according   to  English   experiment^ 
to  that  of  animals  fed  even  upon  our  Indian  corn,  which  ranKS 
next  in  value.     In  a  rolling  country  with  a  decided  element  of  sand 
in    its    composition,   land   cultivated   in    cotton    and   corn  for  ^ 
succession  of  years  will  wash  and  become  exhausted  and  gullied. 
But  this  is  the  fault  of  the  fanner,  and  not  of  the  plant ;  any  hoed 
or    plowed    crops,  steadily  repeated,  would    produce    the   same 
results. 

Two-thirds  of  the  strictly  cotton  lands  of  Georgia  can  be  culti- 
vated bv  white  labor.  In  some  sections  it  miojht  oe  necessarv  to 
be  careful  about  working;  in  the  niiddav's  summer  sun.  But  what 
IS  this  loss  compared  with  the  loss  of  a  winter,  when  the  soil  is 
covered  with  snow  or  locked  up  with  ice?  Nothing  in  Georgia 
interferes  with  agricultural  labor  in  winter  but  rain,  of  which  it 
has  no  unusual  share  as  compared  with  other  portions  of  the 
United  States. 

The  rainy  days  of  winter  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  get  every 
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thing  rettilf  in  the  way  of  fencing,  mcniling,  Ac,  for  npriiiiT,  Bt 
numurc  and  <levp  plowing,  an  aero  of  tlu'M!  n|>lan>lt(  in  Hancock 
County,  worth,  according  to  avvrugo  value,  five  dollars  in  1860, 
has  bi'en  mode  to  pntduco  :i,000  pounds  of  sitd  cotton,  or  1,000 
jmuniU  of  clean  o'tton,  at  pre^'iit  prieea  wnilli  thrt-c  hundred 
dollars.  Any  toler:d>le  hand  can  ciiltiratu  ten  acriw,  e<]nal,  accord- 
ing to  the  almvc  i>ro<lHct,  to  tlirco  thounand  dollars.  Tliis  is 
aa extreme  rcHiilt,  both  of  nricex  and  product:*,  hut  is  now  within 
reach  of  the  RkUlful  and  induBtrious  laliorer. 

In  tho  older  and  healthiiT  portions  of  the  cotton  rej;ion  of 
Georgia  a  farm  of  one  to  two  linndrud  acns  ctrn  be  bought  now 
at  from  one  to  five  dollars  [kt  acre,  including  comfortnlilo  im- 
prowmenlM — a  luicc,  perlia]>s,  not  one-tenth  of  the  original  cost 
of  fences  and  buildings.  .Supjiose  a  lalwring  man,  with  money 
enough  to  buy  snch  n  fann,  and  a!!M>  with  money  enough  to  buy 
(Fuano  or  Bnpcrphonpli.ite  of  lime  sufficient  to  manure  ten  acres 
lor  oottoH,  say  a  capiial  of  twelve  to  fifteen  hundro<l  dollars. 
This  ten  acres  ho  can  easily  cultivate,  Wsides  raising  Ilia  oim 
meat,  corn,  wheat,  &,•.:;  when  the  eirtion  is  ni.atured,  bis  wile  and 
children  can  piik  it  for  bim.  lie  is  at  no  exjHnse  but  his  own 
labor,  and  that  of  bit  own  faniilv.  Ity  degncs,  an  bis  means 
increase,  and  os  be  can  procure  ivfiahle  lalxir,  his  openitions  are 
increased,  with  nearly  wjual  )>rofil;<.  Is  there  any  other  moilo  of 
farming  in  which  be  can  earn  oo  much  ? 

Wc  must  have  white  labor,  an<)  there  an.'  three  ways  by  which 
its  attainment  is  po?«iblo.  First,  to  try  foreign  ini migration. 
Tho  exiK'nues  of  the  immigrants,  tor  tJie  present  nt  b'ast,  mnst  bo 
prepaid.  Where  is  ibw  money  to  eomo  from?  The  planters 
can  not  advance  sufficient  money  to  secure  housohoM  wants  from 
abroad. 

Northern  companies  may  bny  np  lar^je  Iwdies  of  land,  divide 
them  into  small  lots,  and  either  sell  or  ri'iitti)  tenants — an  invi-st- 
mcnt,  at  present  prices  of  land,  of  tbo  most  profitable  nature,  but 
requiring  heavy  capital. 

Georgia  land-ownera  may  divide  their  own  tracts,  and  put  up 
eahins  and  lease  for  a  term  <)f  years,  sav  fr<im  ten  to  twcTity,  with 
a  stipulation  as  to  rotation  of  cro]is  and  manure,  aceoitUng  to  the 
Kngliih  practice.  If  a  planter  is  willing  to  xcll  his  land  for  ten 
dollars  ]>er  acre,  ho  can  afford  to  lease  at  one  dollar  per  acre, 
annual  rent,  which  would  be  ten  per  c<^nt.  on  the  price  of  nis  land. 
Tho  latter  would  be  the  Ix'st  arrangement  for  him,  if  practicable. 
The  second,  as  soon  as  public  affairs  are  settld],  will  jirobahly  bo 
the  most  feasible.  But  m  cither  event  wo  must  go  back  (j^ossibly 
forward)  from  large  farms  to  small ;  our  present  labor  demands 
this.  Aflerward,  nnder  a  new  system  of  i.ibor,  there  may  bo  a 
retam  to  large  plantations,  with  mereasod  Pesntts. 

Q&jjn, — Ihe  prodact  of  com  in  Georgia  is  in  proportion  to  the 
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labor  bestowed  upon  it.     Tlie  highest  known  yield  of  com  was 
that  produced  by  Dr.  Parker,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  who 
made  two  hundred  and  twelve  busliels  and  some  quarts  from  an 
acre  of  land.     The  ground  from  which  this  immense  return  was 
received  was   scarcely  an  average  sample  of  the  soils  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.     It  shows  what  is  possible  in  our  climate, 
under  high   culture.     The  danger  to  tlie  crops  is  from  drought, 
the  effects  of  which  can  be  measurably  obviated  by  deep  plow- 
ing, early  planting,  and  early  varieties  of  seed.     Fair  crops  even 
last  year  were  made  by  those  persons  who  planted  early  and  used 
Northern    seed  corn.     The   present  product  ranges  from    seven 
to  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  soil,  seasons,  and 
culture.     With  the  cultivation  and  manuring  common  to  good 
farmers  at  the  North,  an  average  of  fifty  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre  can  be  produced  one  year  with  another.     Heretofore  tlic  land 
has  been  rarely  manured.     The  ground  is  broken  generally  with 
a  one-horse  coulter-plow  (both  plow  and  stock  generally  made  on 
the  farm),  to  an  average  depth  of  three  to  four  inches.     Is  it  a 
wonder  tiiat  lands  so  treated  should  suffer  from  drouglit,  and  pro- 
duce small  crops?     The  j>ea  crop  ]>lanted  in  between  the  I'ows  of 
corn,  it  is  estimated,  will,  of  a  fair  year,  cover  the  expense  of 
cultivation  of  both  crops. 

Wheat  is  usually  sowed  on  stalk  land  after  the  com  is  gather- 
ed, and  without  previous  plowing.  Almost  the  only  manure 
applied  to  this  crop  is  cotton-seed,  and  this  is  done  in  compara- 
tively rare  instances,  but  always  with  beneficial  effects.  Tlio 
onlv  instance  in  the  State,  in  the  knowle<l2:e  of  the  writer,  in 
which  wlu>:it  was  sowed  on  an  inverted  clover  sod,  was  in  liarton 
Countv.  Tlie  vioKl  was  fortv  bushels  to  llie  acre.  In  another  in- 
stance,  in  Hancock  County,  in  middle  Gcoriria,  wheat  sowed  on  a 
well  turned  l>ennuua  irrass  sod  produced  thirtv  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  chief  casualties  to  which  wheat  is  subject  are  smut  and  rust. 
The  former  can  be  eifectnall  v  prevented  l>v  soakin*;  the  seed  in  a  so- 
lution  of  bluestone ;  i1h»  latter,  to  a  good  degree,  by  sowing  earlv 
varieties  of  beanled  wheat,  as  it  is  only  late  wheat  which  is  effect- 
ed by  rust,  (lood  bottom  land  in  mi(Mle  and  upper  Gcoriria 
has  freciuently  produced  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
But  at  present,  from  iniperfict  culture,  the  absence  of  manure, 
and  the  prominence  givin  to  cotton,  the  average  yield  is  verv 
small,  not  more  tlian  six  or  seven  bushels  ])er  acre.  ^Fhe  earliness 
at  which  the  wheat  crops  mature  in  Georgia  always  secures  the 
best  prices.  New  flour  can  be  shipped  from  this  State  sometime 
before  the  Xorthern  wheat  harvc^st  begins. 

Tmk  OnAssKs. — On  all  lan<ls  in  Geonjjia.with  a  cood  dry  subsoil. 
clover  will  grow  well,  if  the  soil  be  naturally  or  artificially  rich 
enouirh.  In  northwestern  G(»orgia,  on  fresh  land,  clover  does  admi- 
rably. In  middle  and  lower  Georgia  a  heavy  manuring  is  generally 


nocessarv,  the  cost  of  which  may  bo  repaid  by  its  nppliratinn  to 
wheat  with  which  the  olovur  is  sowctL  It  must  be  lightly  griLzed 
during  the  lu'ut  of  suinmi-r,  but  grazing  may  ho  coiumciicfd  in 
April,  inti-mtpttsl  in  July  and  Angu^l,  and  n'mnnit)  in  S<-j>U^> 
Ikt,  continuini;  until  January.  The  Hliiblilf-tii'lilH  will  carry  the 
stock  well  during  the  inti'rruption.  Ilcrdiigraiiiit  and  timothy 
thrive  well  on  rich  bottom  lands  of  a  close  iextun.'  throughout 
the  State.  The  moHt  valiiahlu  of  all  forngc  plants  is  liteeme. 
This  jirowH  as  well  in  Georgia  as  in  France,  ami  in  the  ({iiantity 
and  ijuality  of  the  hay  iiroiluced  is  unrivaled.  On  lands  made 
very  rich  it  may  lie  cut  five  times  during  the  summer,  yielding  ft 
ton  at  each  cnttinjr.  coramenchiii  in  April.  Tlie  price  of  hay  in 
Georjrja  in  never  less  than  twenty  dollars  per  ton;  now  it  is 
more  than  twice  that  amount. 

On  manured  uplands,  bhu'-grass,  meadow,  oat-crass,  orchard 
gmo!!,  venial  crass,  pn>w  during  tlio  winter.  If  these  are  kept 
shut  uii  from  Jniie  until  December,  and  stock  is  then  turned  u]>on 
them,  horses,  mnU-x,  cattle,  and  k1h'C|>  will  need  no  other  food,  and 
will  kec])  fat.  Tliey  thus  do  their  own  mowing  and  hay  raising. 
What  a  diminution  of  exoensc  in  Mock-raisin^'.  What  a  saving 
in  eostlv  hams.     What  a  sin-ular  adv;mtas:c'of  eli-n:il,>. 

Ifil  wilt  |.!iyto  manure  n  meaiii-won  which  ilie  <\i«'use  of  cut- 
ting and  Ciirinir  hav  is  ti)  lie  incurred,  and  illsi.  uf  l>:ini  li.  sli.rc  it  in, 
mui'li  more  will  it  {.ay  to  iii:i(iiirc  laml  Inr  wiiil.r  iiasiiirc. »n  which 
an  o<|ual  amontit  of  Mink  is  kejit,  willnmt  after  exjicnsc.  When 
land  is  made  rich  and  sowed  down  to  winter  grass,  it  is  i|nite  pos- 
pilile  to  rai>e  good  cattle,  colts,  and  slieep,  without  auv  "iher  ex- 
I>inst>  than  inten-sl  on  land.  Kilt,  au.l  occ:isi..niil  ailJiilion.  If 
these  winter  pastures  are  laid  down  inlhinned  wooillaud,  the  addi- 
tional advantage  is  dcrivcl  of  d..ing  awav  wilh  d.a.l  .aj-ital  in 
w.Hidland.  l«-sides  feeding  a  number  of  hogs,  as  the  ae<irn  and 
chestnut  rarely  fail  in  thinned  and  pasture.l  w<M«llands.  Ber- 
muda gnu's  will  Ik.-  siioken  of  in  connecti>m  with  fheeti-nusiiig. 

FmiT. — The  ]>eaeli-tn'e  in  (iecirgia  is  hnig-lived  and  suhji-ct  to 
very  few  diseases,  atid  the  fruit  is  largely  used  in  fattening  hogs. 
Sliijipiiig  early  peaches  tt>  the  Xorthern  markets  must  become  an 
imj'ortant  business  near  the  lines  of  railroads  on  the  e<>ast. 

It  is  to  be  n'gretted  th.it  the  e.\]H'riments  in  vineyards  have  not 
been  more  successful.  These  exjieriments  were  extensive,  spir- 
ileil,  and  exgHinsive,  hut  they  have  generally  been  abamloncit. 
Tlie Catawba  has  been  almost  exclusively  used,  and  jiossihly  some 
Other  grape  may  be  found  better  siiitetl  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

It  was  at  one  time  snpjiosed  that  good  winter  apples  and  pears 
conld  not  be  grown  in  (ieorsia,  but  since  attention  has  been  paid 
to  native  sei-dlings,  fine  and  good  keephig  varieties  of  the  fruits 
have  lieen  raiseil.  Tlie  writer  has  seen  together  upon  the  table, 
pears  and  apples  of  different  year's  growth.  It  is  a  surprising  result, 
ST 
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that  the  best  region  for  producing  good  winter  apples  is  the  poor 
and  sandy  belt  just  above  the  fall  of  the  rivers  in  middle  Greorgia,  a 
Bectiou  so  poor  that,  in  the  vernacular,  it  *'  will  not  sprout  peas." 

The  fruit  business  in  melons,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  market 
vegetables  in  Georgia,  offers  an  inviting  held  for  enterprise.  Atlanta 
being  the  railroad  center,  and  therefore  most  distant  in  point  of 
time  from  New  York  by  the  two  diverging  lines,  is  fifty-six  hours 
distant  from  that  city.  The  freight  on  a  bale  of  cotton  from  Atlanta 
to  New  York  is  seven  dollars  per  bale,  a  fraction  over  one  cent  per 
pound.  Both  freight  and  time  are  small,  but  the  difference  in 
season  and  price,  according  to  season,  is  great.  Let  the  market 
gardeners,  who  understand  the  importance  of  extra  early  fruits 
and  vegetables,  consider  well  the  suggestion. 

Live  Stock. — In  18G0  there  were  in  Georgia  130,771  horses, 
and  101,069  asses  and  mules.  The  number  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  war.  If  there  was  anv  money  in  Georgia  to  pay 
for  them  they  would  rule  high.  Prices,  except  in  the  cities,  are 
almost  nominal.  Great  attention  was  formerly  bestowed  upon 
blooded  horses  for  the  saddle  and  turf.  Of  late  years  the  Morgan 
hoi'se  has  been  introduced,  and  found  great  favor  as  a  horse  "  of 
all  work."  It  must  be  many  years  before  the  stock  of  fine  horses 
is  replaced.  Mules  for  the  plow  are  in  chief  demand,  anfl  are 
mostly  brought  from  the  West,  although,  with  a  pro|K?r  attention 
to  winter  grass  pastures,  a  mule  can  be  raised  at  less  expense  in 
Georgia  than  in  Kentucky.  In  southern  and  southwestern  Geor- 
gia all  that  is  necessary  is  to  inclose  a  cane-brake,  the  young  mule 
aesirini'  no  better  food  durini'  the  winter,  and  the  ranire  feedin*^ 
him  ill  suninier. 

In  1800  there  were  in  Georccia  209,088  mileh  cows,  74,487  oxen, 
and  0:M,7O7  other  cattle — in  all,  1,005,882.  This  was  a  lartre  pro- 
portion to  the  90,000  white  polls  in  the  State,  beinjjj  stMiiewhat 
more  than  ten  to  the  poll.  The  Durham,  Devon,  Avr>lure,  and 
liremen  cattle  have  all  been  introduced.  The  pure  I)urham  are 
too  larijje  for  our  eliiiiate  and  j)astures;  the  others  thrive  as  well 
as  elsewhere  un<ler  similar  treatment. 

In  lower  Georgia,  in  what  is  called  the  wire-grass  region,  cattle 
are  raised  lariijely,  herds  ranging  from  100  to  5,000.  These  are 
neither  fed  nor  even  salted,  no  care  being  bestowed  except  mark- 
ing and  occasional  penning;. 

W  ith  all  the  facilities  for  cattle-raising  in  Georgia,  there  is  not  a 
dairy  farm  in  the  State,  excej»t  some  small  milch  dairies  near  the 
cities.  All  the  butter  and  cheese  boui^^ht  is  from  the  North. 
There  was  one  cheese  dairy  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  exix»ri- 
ment,  which  was  tenninate<l  by  the  death  of  the  adventurous 
experimenter;  yet  the  manufacture  of  a  pound  of  butter  or  chix'se 
does  not  cost  more  than  one-half  as  much  in  Georgia  as  in  Ohio 
or  New  York.     In  1800  the  butter  crop  of  New  York  sold  for 
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twice  OR  mnch  as  tho  cotton  crop  of  Georgia,  although  that  year 
the  latter  wan  more  than  700,000  balcN. 

Then'  wi-rc  in  (;corgi!i,  in  ISOO,  2,030,110  hogs,  witliin  a  xmall 
fnu-tion  of  a«  ntiiny  nx  there  were  in  Kentueky,  and  aliout  four 
tinx's  :m  many  an  there  were  sheep  in  the  State,  yet  the  ono 
reiiiiiri'sprain,  an.l  thv  other  iloi-H  not.  The  one  rciiiiirea  labor, 
anil  the  other  liven  in  the  range.  Tliero  were  .1.1,5rj,8C7  hog^i  iii 
the  I'nitei!  States;  altimt  one-tjftcenth  of  the  whole  numWr  wero 
raiMil  in  (leorgia.  Aceonling  to  the  present  system,  wliieh  does 
not  inelmle  gracing  upon  clover  ami  grass,  the  hog  is  the  most 
cokIIv  anil  least  pnititable  stoi'k  nii^eil  in  the  State. 

The  et-nsua  relnnis  for  If^Cfl  show  Sia^lB  sheep  in  Georgia. 
Of  this  nnmU-r,  2.'>,*432  were  killed  by  dogs  in  1800,  yet  the  num- 
ber of  Nlieep  is  but  tittle  diminished  sim-e  IHOO. 

Koally  good  shee]>,  jmiperly  eareil  for  and  protected,  are  tho 
most  pr<ifiliible  stiK'k  whieli  lan  be  nii»«I  in  Georgia.  Under  tho 
onlinary  system  they  art^  the  least  profitable,  except  in  those  por- 
tions of^the  Stale  in  which  wo<)l-growing  is  a  business. 

The  three  different  belts  in  toiTriiia  re<(iiiro,  in  each,  a  different 
system  of  sheep-raising.  In  imrthwestern  Georgia  the  NuninuT 
and  fall  ranj-e  is  ample.  Wethers  will  live  in  the  rsinije  all 
winter,  but  ewes  and  laniln  reipiire  food  tor  two  or  three  nioiiths. 
Tlie  winter  grasses,  if  sown,  are  amply  suflieienl  for  them,  and 
rye  pastnre  nlsi>  aMsw<'rs  well. 

In  middle  (Jeor<;iii,  Hi-nnnda  grass  makes  the  l)est  ])astKre. 
Probablv  no  griiss  m  ihe  worM  nives  an  equal  amount  of  grar.ing, 
winter  arid  sinnmer,  as  the  Itt-rmuda  on  goo.l  land,nnd  iffhiit  up 
during  the  sinnmer,  it  will  kwp  sheep  and  cattle  fat  during  the 
winter.  It  is  the  <lreail  of  the  eolton-planter,  however,  from  tho 
rapidity  with  which  it  spreads,  ami  the  dinieuhy  of  exriqiating  it, 
and  Ihew  are  enlirt!  iihintiilions  in  middle  (ieori;ia  overrun  with 
it.  These  have  been  abandoned  by  the  cotton-plauters,  ami  can 
\n:  iMHighl  as  low  as  one  iloltar  per  aire  in  some  eases.  Many  of 
these  piantationshavei-onifonabledwelliiii;s:ind  outbuildings  n|>on 
them,  arc  healthy,  an<l  within  easy  reach  of  niilrDads.  (hi  land 
well  manured  or  otherwise  lieh, IJermnila  gr.iss  <,'niws  mil  enough 
to  mow,  and  makes  an  abundant  and  nutritious  hay. 

Shcep-nusing  is  eondueted  on  quite  a  lari'v  siale  in  sontbem 
Gi-orgia,  in  the  pine  woods  rani:e.  The  lloeks,  in  some  instances, 
n-a<-)i  as  hia;h  as  5,000  head.  These  sheep  are  never  fi'd,  >uninKT 
or  winter,  living  entirely  in  the  range,  lliey  n-eeive  no  .ittention 
except  at  marking  ami  shearing  times.  Sheep  can  be  iKUi^ilit  at 
♦  l.SO  per  head.  They  are  very  inferior,  but  can  Ije  rapidly  im- 
proved by  a  eross  with  the  Menno, 

It  will  be  seen  that  Georgia  affords  great  facilities  for  wool 

f [rowing.  In  a  large  jiortion  of  the  Stale,  Bheep  rei|uiro  no 
irmsing  or  fi-eding,  and  thcro  are  no  "northers,"  as  in  Texas. 
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The  market  for  wool  and  mutton  is  within  easy  reach.  Why, 
then,  should  the  wool-growers  seek  the  West?  With  the  subject 
of  wool-growing  tlie  writer  is  familiar,  from  practice  and  observa- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  his  conviction  that,  considering 
the  climate,  price  of  land,  markets,  and  facilities  for  summer  and 
winter  grazing,  middle  and  lower  Georgia  afford  a  prospect  of 
more  rapid  fortune  in  wool-growing  than  any  other  region  Tinthin 
his  knowledge.  Cotton  has  heretofore  blinded  the  eyes  of  plant- 
ers to  the  value  of  their  lands  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  wool  crop  of  Greorgia  should  not  oe  larger  than  its  cotton 
crop  ever  was. 

Metals  and  IVIinerals. — It  was  the  design  of  the  writer  to 
treat  fully  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  the  limits  assigned 
him  render  this  impossible,  and  it  must  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
general  remarks.  The  white  marble  quarries  of  Cherokee  County 
are  of  great  extent,  a  portion  of  them  affording  statuary  marble. 
The  slate  quarries  of  Polk  County  are  now  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. The  slate  is  considered  equal  to  the  Welsh,  and  is  now 
being  shipped  to  New  York.  The  quarry  is  of  enormous  extent. 
Hydraulic  cement,  nearly  white  in  color,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
is  made  near  Kingston,  ftartow  County.  The  indications  of  petro- 
leum in  Floyd  County  are  strong.  That  section  has  been  thrown 
up  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The  formation  is  the  lower  silurian, 
abounding  in  fossils,  and  both  the  limestone  and  shale  are  highly 
bituminous.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  Bartow  and  other  counties.  Large 
investments  of  Northern  capital  are  now  being  made  in  digging 
gold,  and  with  fine  results.  If  these  mines  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains;  if  tluTC  were  hostile  Indians  l)etween 
them  and  civilization;  if  it  were  necessary  to  transport  provisions 
and  tools  on  pack  mules,  there  would  probably  be  a  groat  rush  of 
adventurers  to  them.  Uiit  thev  are  in  the  "  white  settlements," 
fifty-six  hours  distant  from  New  York,  and  are,  therefore,  not  con- 
sidered worthy  of  attention. 

IIow  NouTiiKiix  Men  akk  Tueated. — This  depends  very  much 
upon  themselves;  nnle  people  will  find  rude  people  everv where, 
as  like  begets  like.  There  are  two  classes  of  Northern  men  who 
can  not  expect  to  be  received  with  much  courtesy.  One  is  the 
class  of  correspondents  of  Northern  newspa])ers,  who  pass  throuj^h 
the  South  misrepresenting  the  condition  of  things,  thereby  keep- 
ing open  the  wounds  of  our  suffering  country.  The  other  is  a 
class  of  men  who  provoke  ill-treatment  by  irritating  and  insultinjx 
remarks ;  but  a  Northern  man  who  comes  here  to  live,  and  minds 
his  own  business,  and  identifies  himself  with  the  interests  of  the 
section  which  he  has  selected  as  his  home,  will  be  met  and  treated 
in  his  business  relations  with  as  much  coui*tesy  as  any  other  good 
citizen.  It  is,  however,  i)roper  to  remark  that  families  of  n-fine- 
ment  settling  among  us  alone,  would  hardly  find  their  residence 


Slciuant,  however  pro6tablo  it  miirht  bo.  Tlioy  woiilil  not  lio 
islurU'd,  bill  tlity  would  be  let  alone.  Tliis  is  to  be  exiieeteil. 
We  huve  [laswd  ihougli  a  tcmble  war,  TtieMiiKTioriiuiiilH'rsaixl 
resounes  nt'tliv  Xortii  hiive  ovtTi>owered  us.  It  in  hiiniuii  luituro 
to  In"  htn-e  iiiidiT  sueU  a  result.  !l  will  be  a  work  of  time,  tho 
Cfi'Ut  liealer,  to  rviiiovo  this  soreness.  Our  women,  ]>cr)in[iH,  teel 
this  n-^ull  more  lieavily  tliau  the  mon.  While  they  wc.iild  bo 
fjuiliy  ol'no  rudeiieiw,  for  whieli  tliey  arc  cenersilly  too  well  breil, 
lliey  would  Ih!  averse,  for  the  oreseiit,  at  least,  to  intimate  soeial 
r^-laii»us  with  those  who  have  been  ludireetly  conne<-tod  with  tho 
sutUriiij.'M  whieh  tliey  have  emlurc-d.  These  sufibringH  have,  in 
eoiiiiile>s  instiiiiees,  ln-cn  terrible  be^-ond  expression.  Every 
Norihem  {htsou  of  delicate  cuiisibilitiet)  will  reaility  understanil 
and  a|i|irei'iale  the  condition  of  things  n-ferred  to.  It  is  duo  to 
them  to  express  frankly  the  real  Mate  of  faets,  to  ]>revent  a  rvpe- 
lition  uf  iostances  in  which  Northern  ladies  have  suB'ercd  keenly 
from  a  xeuso  of  isolation. 

From  tho  Itoport  of  tlio  Agricultural  Department,  Feb- 
ruary, ItidS: — 

IIeai.  K.-.TATt:. — Iletnnifl  to  onr  circulars  from  about  fifty 
rnuiiiieH  of  this  ^«lale  mIhiw  an  uversige  decline  of  from  fifty  to 
sixiy  [H-r  cent,  in  the  value  of  fann  lands,  as  compaR'il  with"  tho 
esliiiiales  niiilertlie  census  iif  18CU.  No  omntv  reports  an  actual 
iucr,a>e;  but  riiioti,  Kiilfn,  au.t  Charlion  show  no  ehansc  in 
value  siuie  tlie  ihiU-  ii:iincd.  ,\  few  Counties  rcjmrt  a  very  hirpe 
decline — li-otn  ciiihty  to  iiimly  [ler  cent.,  but  the  major  jiortion 
raosje  from  forty  to  fi.\ty  inr  cent.  Tlie  dcpririation  of  these 
lamN  is  of  eoursi-altriliulabfe  to  the  same  causes  which  have  Hra- 
ihirly  affielid  all  the  Southern  St.itcs,  and  tho  estimated  values 
are  luit  noniinai,  Kales  being  few  at  any  price,  except  when 
forced. 

In  l.«Ull,  till,  landselassed  un.ler  the  head  of  wild  or  unimproved 
huxls  vuil>ru.-.'.l  ahout  une-fourlh  the  area  of  the  wliole  Stale,  tho 
fi-uiis  iif  tilut  lime  bein;:  :    improved    lands   in  fanns,  ft,002,Tr>8 

an'as  (inclu.liiij,'  v>-lu-r*,  Ac.), 'not 'in  fanns,  lo,4iil.5IO  acres.  It 
i>  {iroliabli'  thai  the  projHirtiou  of  cultivated  lands  is  smaller  now 
than  in  l^-GO;  and  the  estimated  \  allies  given  by  our  correspond- 
ents raiific  from  twentv-five  cents  to  fifteen  dx'llars  iver  acre,  ae- 
eonling  to  location  an.l'resourees.  In  Union,  Murrav.  Chattoofra, 
Uord-.u,  I'olk,  fampWli,  (.herokee,  Jefferson,  Jnhnson,  tln-cnc, 
Morgan,  Carndl,  Heard,  Taylor,  Charlton,  Shley,  and  Church, 
©mhraeing  all  the  range  of  temjK'riil  ure  and  varieties  of  poll  in 
llie  Slate,  these  wihl  lands  may  be  purchased  at  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  one  dollar  i>cr  acre ;  while  in  Floyd,  Cobb,  5Iilton*  For- 
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Byth,  Columbia,  Warren,  Hancock,  Newton,  Butler,  Honston, 
Crawford,  Stewart,  and  other  counties,  the  average  value  ranges 
from  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  to  five  dollars,  generally 
averaging  something  over  two  dollars.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
State,  in  every  county,  such  lands  are  to  be  found  at  merely 
nominal  figures,  and  of  such  variety  and  extent  as  to  supply  any 
character  of  soil  that  may  be  desired.  In  many  sections  these 
lands  arc  mountainous,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  soil,  when  cleared  and  cultivated,  capable  of  yielding 
good  crops  of  corn,  the  small  grains,  potatoes,  ac,  and  are  wetl 
adapte<l  to  fruit-growing ;  while  in  others,  the  lands  are  flat  and 
swampy,  of  little  value  but  for  the  timber;  but  the  larger  pro- 
portion comprise  lands  susceptible  of  high  cultivation,  and  capable 
of  growing  remunerative  crops. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Macon,  Aug.  6, 1868,  says: — 

Yours  of  the  28th  ultimo  is  received.  We  have  every  kind 
and  character  of  soil  and  climate  in  Georgia  that  the  emigrant 
may  desire.  Northern,  mountainous ;  middle,  undulating ;  south- 
ern, very  level.  The  middle  is  the  finest  climate  in  the  world, 
neither  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Northern,  exclusively  a  grain 
country — too  cold  for  cotton,  and  crops  uncertain.  ]!^Iiddle  is 
good  for  average  crops  of  grain  or  cotton.  Southern  is  good  for 
cotton,  rico,  aii<l  cane.  Southwestern  Georgia  is  tlic  best  for  cot- 
ton in  tlie  State,  and  none  better  in  the  whole  South.  The  writer 
is  a  larp:e  ])lanter  in  southwestern  Georgia,  and  before  the  war, 
nia<le  live  bales  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  besides  supplies  of  corn, 
sirup,  potatoes,  peas,  liogs,  <fcc.  This  year,  cotton  bi<ls  fair  to 
yield  as  well,  with  free  labor.  Near  my  place  there  lived  a  /xh>/' 
white  man  wlio  always  made,  by  his  own  labor,  six  bal(»s  of  cot- 
ton, besides  what  is  enumerated  above,  and  some  to  sell  above  his 
own  wants.  This  sliows  you  what  the  emigrant  can  do;  and,  to 
tlie  man  of  capital,  with  good  laborers,  a  fortune  could  soon  be  re- 
alized. Wild  lands,  heavily  timbered  with  ])ine,  can  be  purchased 
for  from  ?^1  to  8*2.50  per  acre ;  grain  farms,  from  %h  to  ?oO  jmlt 
acre;  cotton  farms,  or  plantations,  from  $*^  to  f»10  ]>er  acre,  ac- 
cording to  improvements  and  h^cation.  Livinix  is  as  cheap  here 
(except  baeon^  as  in  any  ]>art  of  the  States.  \Vages,  from  ?5  to 
812  ])er  montli.  Able-bodied  hands  o^  white  skin  are  in  great 
demand. 

To  the  emigrant  or  the  man  of  capital,  who  desires  to  settle  here, 
our  people  will  give  a  goo<l  old  Georgia  welcome,  and  insure 
him  protection  at  the  risk  of  our  lives ;  but  the  "  carpet-bagger," 
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who  o<imes  to  control  the  cipotion*  throu^li  tlic  votoe  of  ignorant 
ncgriHit,  ve  "  hfartilv  ilcHiiine,"  and  Ik^ic  he  may  c<mic  to  grief  as 
BiHin  an  jiosHililf,  \V«  clnim  to  In-  a  law-nhi.ling  i>eoolf,  am)  all 
the  tniulilb  you  lii-nr  of  in  the  South,  occura  among  Uw  ignorant 
ni'jrnx's  luiii  tlirt'i  whiten.  This  you  liavc  to  contend  wilti  at  the 
Xorth,  as  iniiili  no  an  wc  here.  There  is  a  tine  field  o]H'n  in 
(icorgia  for  tlie  industrious  fanner,  or  tlie  eajiitalist,  in  whatever 
Imnincss  lie  may  wi^h  lo  enihark.  Tlie  cotton  faetory  here  lias 
alwav!>  paid  its  regular  dividends,  Dn<l  its  jirotits  will  comi.are  fa- 
voral'.ly  with  any  New  Kuglaiid  eoneern.  Oi.r  railroads  have  all 
been  rehiiih  since  the  war;  now  tiavinir  gooil  divicK-nds,  and  Moek 
worth  from  |.ar  to  1:10.  The  only'|«  fsons  who  have  tailed  to  re- 
cu[nTale  are  tlie  large  idanurs,  wlm  have  tried  to  nm  their  largo 
|daiilatious  without  ea|>ital.  One  of  my  neighbors,  who  had 
plenty  of  ra|>ital,  and  held  his  crop  fur  better  jtriees,  cleared 
$10,000  net ;  working  35  hands. 

Clerk's  Ofcice,  Si-pkbios  Covkt.  > 
MAKi^riTA,  Ga.,  Aiii/iiiit  3,lHGa.    \ 

Sir: — In  reply  to  your  circular: — 

1st.  The  lands  an-  generally  good  farming  lands,  and  range  in 
price  fnjin  *.">  lo  t'iO  jier  acn-,  according  to  quality. 

2d.  I,al>or  demands  a  g<>c)d  price;  supplv  inade<iuatc  since  tho 
free-loni  of  the  nc^Toes— farm  hands  and  h-nisi-keeiKi-s. 

3d.  Climale  asgoi.d  as  anv  place  in  the  rniied  States,  And 
this  |>art  of  Georgia  (North  (feorgia)  is  as  healthy  as  any, 

4lh,  Mineral  plenty;  gohl,  copper,  iron,  <tc  I-and  heavily 
timWred  ;  iiome  coal  higher  up. 

iSth.  Charaeler  of  enips— corn,  wheal,  oats,  rye,  barley,  ]>eas, 
cotton,  potatoes  (Irish  aiid  eweet),  turnips,  eabliages,  and  most 
any  thing  else  that  you  wish  lo  plant;  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Com 
i.t  generallv  from  -to  cts.  to  00  cts. ;  but  it  has  been  higher  t-inco 
the  war— »b  els.  to  tl  now, 

eth.  Hailniad  facilities  at  our  door;  market  convenient.  Tins 
place  has  about  .'i,<)00  inhahiianis,  an<l  is  20  miles  from  Atlanta, 
by  railroad,  which  has  a  population  of  about  25,000. 

Vth.  Si'liool  and  religi<iiis  advantages  ndiijuate. 


part  of  Georgia. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  cotton  raised  in  this  part  of  Oeorgij 
but  it  is  not  as  good  for  cotton  as  the  lower  and  middle  pari 
Wc  have  one  largo  cotton  factory  in  our  immediate  vicinity ;  se 
cral  large  rtouring  milh ;  a  paper  mill ;  a  hone  mill,  and  sever 
other  mamifactiiring  establishments.  I  consi.kr  this  jxirt  ( 
Georgia  ihc  place  to  emigrate  to,  if  a  man  wants  good  wat^ 
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fine  climate,  and  a  healthy  country  to  live  in ;  and  any  man  that 
is  industrious,  can  make  money.  We  want,  and  invite,  immigra- 
tion. By  the  devastations  of  Sherman's  army,  we  are  unable,  so 
far  as  means  are  concerned,  to  offer  inducements,  further  than  to 
sell  our  lands  cheap,  and  give  emigrants  a  hearty  welcome.  Our 
water-power  is  ample  for  all  kinds  of  machinery. 

Yours  very  truly,  &a,  * 

H.  M.HAMMETT, 
F.  B.  GoDDARD,  New  York.  C.  &  C. 


The  following  interesting  communication  is  from  Hon. 
Joshua  Hill,  one  of  the  United  States  Senators  elect  from 
the  State  of  Georgia  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : — 

Madisox,  Ga.,  Au^tust  6,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  *  *  I  will  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  Madison  and 
vicinity.  This  pretty  town,  incorporated  as  a  city,  is  situated 
in  Morgan  County,  on  tlie  Georgia  Railroad,  thirteen  miles  west 
of  the  Oconee  River,  wliich  separates  for  some  miles  the  counties 
of  Morgan  and  Greene,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Appalachee,  a 
small  river  forming  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Morgan.  Madi- 
son is  104  miles  west  of  Augusta,  and  67  miles  east  of  Atlanta. 
There  are  day  and  night  passenger  trains  every  twenty-four  hours 
over  this  road.  It  is  a  great  freight  road  for  this  country.  Madi- 
son is  llie  |)rinci])al  cotton  depot  on  the  road.  It  contains  alx>ut 
two  tliousand  inliabitants. 

The  surrouiuling  country  was  originally  a  fertile  soil,  well 
watered,  and  alxmiidiiig  in  fine  freestone  springs  and  wells.  The 
climate  is  mild,  and  the  atniosj)here  at  this  time  remarkablv  free 
from  miasma.  l>ilions  complaints  are  almost  unknown,  t'ortv 
years  ago  they  i)rcvail('(l  generally.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  healthier  region.  The  country  is  undulating,  and  is  supplied 
with  small  but  never-failing  streams.  There  are  still  some  fine 
forests,  containing  a  variety  of  timber,  and  every  farm  contains  a 
portion,  though  some  have  been  left  too  bare. 

These  lands,  in  the  davs  of  slaverv,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
large  })lanters,  and  were  eruelly  abused  by  a  system  of  bad  cul- 
ture— (Continuous  cro|)S  of  cotton,  with  shallow  plowing.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  there  havc^  settled  among  us  a  few  Xorlhern 
farmers,  bringing  with  them  improved  farming  implements,  par- 
ticiilarlv  the  lar^re  turnini'  i>l(>ws.  (tradualiv  the  (ieorurians  are 
a<lopting  deep  plowing  and  manuring,  both  of  which  have  liere- 
tofore  been  sadly  neglecte<l.  These  farms  are  still  cultivated 
mainly  by  colored  labor,  especially  the  large  tracts.     There  are 
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aaaij  smnll  proprietors  who  use  wliite  or  mixed  labor,  aiul  tiome 
wliu  cuiiliiH!  tlicir  work  to  the  itnmudiatr  family. 

Thi>  ffonvral  croiist  conitist  of  ■■orn  ami  mttoii,  wlicnt,  onls,  [K-aM, 
ami  potatiMit  (Irish  anil  swwt).  'V\nvo  liiriilK  irrdw  wlicju  welt 
when  muniin><l  anil  well  pri'|)»rL>il.  Fruits  iiro  ul>iiii<l:iiil  ami 
giM.il,  roiisi.liTiiiij  liow  little  viin-  is  taken  of  the  tn'v!*.  \Vc  have 
[loai-'hcs,  apples,  ]>hiiii!i,  elierrien,  |>ears,  iguinces,  apriwits,  i^raiK-s, 
ami  a  ^n-M  variety  of  wihl  fruits. 

Tlie  vatiif  «.f  the  l>e«l  tiehl  lalmr  k  from  aevcn  to  nine  ilollai-s  a 
month.  Dittliing  in  done  by  the  day  or  jol>,  atid  is  worth  more 
than  ordinary  lalior.  Most  ])Ianlen)  contnwt  with  their  lalwri-n", 
givinj;  them  a  pari  of  the  on>]irt  produced. 

I^nilit  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  railroad  only  vary  In  price 
neeiinlinf;  lo  produftiveness.  T<m)  littlo  imix>rta»ce  is  nttaehed 
to  improvements.  Barns,  stahles,  and  onthuil dings,  art-  generally 
inferior,  Tlic  average  value  of  these  lands  may  he  sit  ihiwn  at 
fnim  five  to  ten  di>Ilars  an  aere.  Some  choice  places  a  little 
higher.  Tlie  Northern  men  who  have  iMiught  hmds  in  this  viein- 
ity  ajijK'ar  well  satisfied  with  the  eonimunity.  There  is  no  aiipn- 
hension  of  violence  from  any  source.  We  I'njoy  a  slate  of  ijuiet 
and  ])ea<-e. 

Th<n)gh  this  Rectii>n  has  Buffered  from  drought,  there  will 
pnihalily  lie  an  average  yield  of  cotton,  and  perh:i|is  enough  com 
tuade  for  its  eimsumpiion.  What  I  have  said  of  .Mnriran  may  bo 
said  of  mmh  of  the  Stale  Itordering  the  (ieorgla  IJailnwd. 

What  is  most  nee.le.1  with  us  is  well-skine.l  lalmr.  with  a  little 
ca|>ital.  Small  conuiuniitiesof  good  aiirieulturists,  men  who  will 
pn.perly  etirieh  and  pn^pan-  land  for  eliltivation,  would  d..  well  In 
this  great  middle  hell  ot  (Jenrgia;  and  their  system  of  cultivation 
would  si>on  he  adopteil  by  the  ohl  lal)rtrer»  and  i)roprietors.  Tliw 
is  not  a  mineral  n-gion,  it  is  too  far  from  the  mountains,  in  which 
the  metals  arc  deposited. 

Others  of  your  corres|>ondents  will  sketch  northern,  western, 
and  southern  Georgia,  with  greater  accnnicy  and  fideiilv  tlian  I 
can  pretend  to.  It  is  a  vast  and  varied  field,  I'hat  Invites  tlie  allen- 
tion  of  the  agriculturist,  the  maniifaclnn'r,  miner,  nieelianic,  mer- 
chant, ami  tlie  valetiulinarian.  As  a  ciunilrv  t.>  live  in,  to  live  well, 
to  live  comfortably,  to  enjov,  summer  an^f  winter,  uninternipted 
health,  I  know  of  no  sjiot  ol' earth  Bn]>erior  to  middle  (Georgia. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  slate,  that  exiH-riinenls  in  growing  clo- 
ver have  iK-en  made  in  this  county  for  the  past  two  vears,  to  a 
eon:<iderable  extent,  wilh  most  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  I'eulien 
Miller,  a  farmer  from  Columbia  Counly,  Xe'w  York,  .Mr.  Ilerinance, 
and  the  Messrs,  True,  all  New  Vorit  farmers,  and  siuiie  others 
residin-;  in  this  vicinily,  are  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  profitable  to 
grow  clover  here.     They  have  trieil  it  for  two  years  past. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  arc  kept  fat  dtiring  the  summer  and  au- 
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tnmn  on  the  pastuies  of  Bermuda  grass,  and  a  new  yariety  of  tha 
trifolium  which  has  suddenly  spread  itself  all  over  this  oountr^. 
Up  to  December,  and  often  Later,  it  is  unnecessary  to  feed  dry  cat- 
tle or  sheep.  The  Bermuda  grass  is  perennial,  and  forms  good 
grazing  in  April,  and  on  good  bnds  it  maJECS  fine  hay.  It  is  wUh 
out  seed,  but  grows  from  the  bud,  and  if  negle<^;ed,  becomes 
troublesome  to  the  farmer  and  gardener. 

So  much,  then,  for  this  particular  portion  of  Qeorgia.  Be 
assured  that  the  picture  is  not  oyerdrawn.  The  French  malberrr 
and  the  morus-multicaulis  are  found  growing  in  the  hedges  and 
fence  comers,  as  if  indigenous ;  and  it  is  the  natural  abode  of  the 
silk-worm. 

I  might  extend  this  sketch,  but  I  forbear.  Immigrants  finom 
any  clime  will  find  in  Greorma  a  soil  and  climate  to  mease  than, 
and  an  intelligent,  hospitable  people  to  welcome  tnem  to  new 
homes. 

I  am,  very  respectully,  your  obedient  servaati 

JOSHUA  HILL 

Fbbd^k  R  Ooddasd,  Esq.,  New  York. 
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It  was  on  Easter  Snndaj,  of  the  year  1513,  more  than  350 
years  a^),  tlmt  a  brave  and  romantic  old  S]>aiiiard  naniL-d 
Police  du  Leon,  while  hunting  for  a  inarvclouii  fountain  wlioeo 
waters  i-ould  restore  youth  and  heauty,  diiscovereil  norida.  It 
was  then  thought  to  be  an  inland,  and  received  its  name  on 
ncconnt  of  the  flowery  beauty  of  its  vegetation  and  from  tho 
day  of  its  dijicovcry. 

It  is  the  most  southern  Slate  in  tho  Union,  occupying  tho 
jxwition  of  a  vast  {wninaula  between  the  Atlantic  Ot-eau 
and  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tlio  State  is  8S5  uuIgs  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  about  175  niiled,  and  contains  ^7,031,520 
acred. 

Si'HPArK  CnAKAiTERiSTirs, — Floriila  is  generally  a  flat 
cmnfry  ;  in  the  poiithurn  portion  of  the  State  is  an  extensive 
marsh  or  swamp  <-allvd  the  "  Evei^lades,''  with  occasional 
tntotA  of  linn  ground,  which,  during  tho  miny  season,  tietwecn 
Juno  and  O(:tol)er,  appear  liko  islands  in  n  lake.  Ni>rth  of 
thU  region  the  surfiuro  is,  in  the  main,  a  deail  level,  iuter- 
sperse*!  with  undulating  trarts.  West  of  the  neck  of  the  iieuin- 
gnla,  near  the  Georgia  borders,  the  surface  is  more  or  less 
brcjkcn  and  hilly,  but  nowhere  attainhig  considerable  elevations. 

Lasdh. — Tlic  lands  of  Florida  arc  ihissiticd  as  high  honi- 
motHi,  low  honimoek,  swamp,  savanna,  and  pine  land.  The 
■oil  is  generally  san<ly  except  in  the  hoimuockei,  MJiieh  are  a 
mixture  of  day  and  sand.  The  high  hommock  lands  arc  Uio 
best.  Tliey  are  mostly  i-ovcrod  with  agn)wth  of  live  and 
other  oaks,  pine,  and  magnolia,  and  vary  in  extent  from  a  fcir 
acres  to  many  thousands.  Low  hommock  is  liable  to  overflow, 
bat  is  fertile  when  drained,  and  well  adapted  to  engar-cane. 

The  savannas  are    tho  river  bottoou  and  prairie  lands. 
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tlie  interior ;  the  Florida  oysters  are  esi>ccially  Jeliinoiis  in 
flavor. 

Tai.laiia«ske,  tlie  irapilal,  i:;  j.lciisiiiitly  wtiiated  "n  an  t-leva- 
tctl  jiluii).  It  i^  well  liiiil  out  iirxl  liuilt,  with  public  Hjuuni); 
it  has  a  BuhihnoiH  climutc,  und  is  a  jilacc  of  cuniiiiiorable 
resort. 

Saist  ActiLViiNE  in  the  oldest  town  in  Uic  iriiite<l  Statea,' 
It  is  tiiiilt  on  a  plain,  hut  a  lew  feut  aliove  the  ^ca;  it  is  a 
place  of  great  ri'sort  for  invalids.  Other  jirominent  towns  are 
Apalachicola,  Pensacola,  Key  "We-it,  Jacksonville,  and  Feman- 
dina.  lliere  are  yet  to  he  disj>o8ed  of  in  this  t>tato  about 
17,500,l)0'»  acres  of  public  hmd. 

A  correspondent  <)f  tho  "  New  York  Tribune,"  a  jounial 
knowu  througtiout  the  civilized  worldas prominent  in  itx  devo- 
tion to  the  interest*  of  the  cause  of  emigration,  ami  the  wel- 
fare of  the  emigrant,  writing  tmni  Jacksonville,  tlin^*  answers 
Fume  of  the  many  letters  be  had  nxreivcd  making  iiiqniry  as 
to  the  advantaged  Florida  ofiei's  to  the  intending  emigrant, 
lie  says: — 

For  convonicnro  ami  lircvily,  I  will  nnnibrr  tho  i|Ui'Stions, 
leaving  out  names  ami   loc.iliiiis,  whiih  cMciid  from   Maine  to 

MiiiMes<.ta,  showing  a  wi.U-^^i.mid  de>ir..  of  nianv  | j.!.-  (..  act 

into  a  wurnuT  dimatc.  Tin-  visitors  in  >:ast  V\<>n-l.i  ihii  winier, 
n']>n'Si'nt  cvitv  NurtliiTn  and  Wcsiom  Stall',  auil  a  -j'lod  m.iny 
of  tlii-ni  will  ivtiirn  to  spend  ihi-ir  lives  luTf;  in  cnltivatttii;  the 
siiil,  iir  in  wonii!  wav  iinnroviin;  tlie  coinitrv,  nr  itse  u>  have  a 
borne  in  lliis  d.Uci'.iU  <'lilnal<'.   ' 

1.  "  What  aiv  the  [.rotnises  of  Florida  to  Xnrtlicni  settlers  ?" 

Kverv  lliin:;  tliat  an  in<lnslriiiiis  man  lan  ask  of  a  wilderness, 
the  !K>irof  wh'ieh  i^  ^'oo.l,  iIk-  climate  liealthy.  when-  lie  can  work: 
nn>re  days  witlmnt  being  .Iriven  in  by  stomis,  eoUI,  or  lieat,  than 
in  any  oilier  Stale  in  Anieriea, 

"i.  "  Can  a  younjj  man  who  is  obliged  to  set'k  a  wanner  climate 
for  his  lieallh,  iHipn>ve  it  then'  ?" 

Yes,  if  not  tiKi  tar  gone,  as  half  are  wlio  come  here.  Don't 
come  here  to  die — come  to  live. 

.1.  "Should  iHTSims  of  moilerate  me.tns  Ix-  jnstifii'<l  in  coini; 
from  Western  New  York  to  Florid.a,  to  live  an  agricultural  life  !"*' 

Yea;  why  not?  Land  is  chea]i,  (iroduetive, easily  tilled,  though 
millions  of  acres  are  yet  wilderness,  because  there  never  has  born  a 
sufficient  popidaLion  liere.    If  you  read  history  you  will  know  why. 
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4.  "  What  part  of  the  State  would  be  the  best  for  me  ?" 

The  part  you  like  best  when  you  see  it.  In  previous  letters  I 
have  partially  described  different  sections.  I  prefer  the  St.  Johns 
region,  both  on  account  of  climate,  productions,  and  people,  and 
convenience  of  acc(»s8. 

5.  "  What  are  the  best  articles  of  produce  ?" 

Oranges  are  the  most  profitable.  But  you  must  wait  five  years 
for  the  first  crop.  So  you  must  for  a  profitable  crop  of  apules,  or 
grapes,  in  your  own  State.  Orange-trees,  full  grown,  will  yield 
trom  1,000  to  10,000  fruit  per  annum,  and  as  certain  as  any  other 
crop.  Xo  part  of  the  world  produces  better  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  citrons,  than  East  and  South  Florida.  Peaclies  and  figs 
grow  here  to  perfection.  Two  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes 
per  acre  may  bo  fairly  counted  upon,  or  a  ton  of  sugar  upon  land 
that  you  would  probably  consider  barren  sand,  if  you  saw  it  for 
the  first  time,  when  bare  of  vegetation. 

6.  "What  is  the  distance,  time,  and  expense  from  New  York 
to  Jacksonville  ?" 

By  steamer  from  Xew  York,  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  $15  to 
$25 ;  time,  three  days.     By  rail :  leave  New  York  at  7^  p.  m.,  on 
sleeping-car ;  wake  up  at  Crisfield  at  6  next  morning  ami  take  the 
steamer  across  Chesapeake  Bay — eight  houi*s ;   then,  cars  from 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  Weldon,  N.  C. — four  houi*s ;   then,  sleeping- 
car  to  Wilmington — eight  hours;  cross  the  ferry  and  take  cans 
and  arrive  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  at  2j  p.  »f.;  43  hours,  $26,  from 
New  York,  besides  meals  and  berths ;  about  800  miles.     If  you 
are  not  a  politician,  you  can  go  through  Washington,  in  the  same 
time  and  co^t.     T\v<)  tirst-cl.iss  boats  I'rom  Charleston — the  Dicta- 
tor, Tuesday   night,  and  the  City  Point,  Friday  night — arriving 
next  morninix  in  Suvannah,  and   next  morning  iu  Jacksonville; 
faro,  ^l"),  distance*  about    250  miles.     P^rom  ^^avannah,   by   mil, 
200  miles;  time,  10   hours.     The  Lizzie  Baker  runs  weekly  fn.)ni 
Savannah,   by   the   ''inside   route.-'      All  these   boats   go   up  to 
Pilatka;  the  Darlington  and    Ilattie  make  weekly  trips  lK*tWi*t»n 
here  and  Enterprise',  leaving  Sundays  and  Wednestlays,  fare  y^. 

7.  "  What  is  lan<l  worth,  within  four  or  six  miles  of  Jackson- 
ville ?" 

From  50  cents  to  $50  an  acre.  The  first  is  State  lands,  in  the 
woods;  the  second,  improved  places.  There  are  also  some  tracts 
of  Unit<'(l  States  land  near  here,  and  much  of  it  in  the  State. 

8.  "What  is  the  condition  of  wild  land?'' 

Mostly  thinly  covered  with  hard-pine  trees,  under  which  is  a 
tough  sod  of  wild  grass.  Some  land  grows  "saw  palmettos,'' 
which  have  large,  troublesome  roots  on  the  surface,  rich  in  iH>t- 
ash  and  tannin.  The  soil  is  sand  sea-shells,  in  a  pulverulent 
condition. 

9.  "  Will  the  land  produce  wheat,  rye,  oats  ?" 
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No. 

"  t'om  ?" 

W'M,  15  or  20  bn^hcln  per  aero,  ligJitly  mnnnrcd. 

10.  "  Ib  il  good  for  graiwH  aiul  i>taflii'i» T" 


of  tlic  pfatlu'C,  ami  p 

'  "    '"  "         "        ■"     "  "     "       "li  cotton. 


ohiilily  li-i'd  till-  rent  to  the  J 
V  Yort,  |>ayin^  for  it  with  c 
iH-ars  and  aiudi's!"' 


Yi-H,  but  tliu  birds  will  cat  tlio  t;rn|ius,  nnd  you  will  oat  n  few 
1  proliiilily  fi'i'd  till'  rcet  to  the  r' 
New  Yori;,  |,»yi„.. 

1 1.  "In  II  good  lor  jH'ars  and  apjdi 

No,  1 

IJ,  "Will  jvolatocti,  beets,  ontniw,  cabbage,  Ac.,  grow  there t" 

Yea,  BO  tliey  will  it»  Nt-w  .Ii-rwcy,  and  lie  eaten  in  r'lurida. 

13.  "  Are  there  any  flats  on  the  St.  John  ?"      - 

Yea,  a  great  many  at  this  aeasou,  but  they  are  generally  too 
ehaqt  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  Bwamp  land,  while  dry 
upland  is  abundant. 

H,  "Do  you  have  good  water  ?^ 

Yea. 

15.  "Wells,  or  springs?" 
Both. 

16.  "Ilowdeep?" 

Various,  four  to  forty  feet.  Wells  are  slightly  limy ;  springs 
are  somitimes  soft,  NinietiniiN  too  Rilphurr  and  warm  for  use. 

17.  '•  What  are  y.mr  building  materi.-il!''?" 

I'ine  Innilier,  brick,  eoijuina  rock,  or  nhi-U  coucrete. 

18.  "Arc  s:iw  mills  near';'" 

Yes,  very  near  .lackw.nviile.     It  is  surrounded.     This  is  a  great 
luniWT  in;irl  ;  ]iri(v  (rum  *I0  to  $r(J5  per  thousam). 
lit.  "What  Kliinglc  timber ?" 
Pitdi  iiiiie,  cypress,  aud  ce.l.ir.     Timber  do.,  and  live  oak. 

20.  "  Have  yon  bliieksmiths  and  wagon-makers  ?" 

Y<^  sir,  and  tinsinilhs,  ami  stcnm-engine  Imilders,  plow-makers, 
car|>cnters,  joiners,  masons,  Jtc,  but  plenty  of  room  for  more. 

21.  "Any  s<-hool»?" 

Yes;  do  you  think  we  are  heathen  ?  But  there  might  be  more, 
and  Ivetter  ones,  if  wc  hail  more  helping  hands, 

22.  "  Wliat  arc  the  diseases  ?" 
Malarious. 

2-1.  "  Any  ycUow  fever  ?" 

imported  from  Havana.     So  has  New  Tort 
e  or  ehill-fcver  in  Florida?" 

-  -.  ,  — '  in  every  other  State,     It  is  no  more  prevalent 

than  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  other  Wi-storn  States,  and 
'sg<jierally  of  a  milder  type. 

25.  "  Do  steamere  come  from  New  York  to  your  eitv  V 
No ;  sailing  vessels  do,  every  week,  and  freight  is  cheap. 

26.  "llaveyou  any  stages?'^ 

Yes ;  a  daily  line,  forty  miles,  to  SL  Augustine.    The  principal 


,ny  ague  o 
nd  also  in 
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modes  of  travel  from  this  town  are  by  railroad,  steamboats, 
mule-earts,  and  a  more  primitive  way,  rather  slow  but  quite 
independent. 

27.  "In  short,  do  you  like  Florida,  for  a  home?" 

"  In  sliort,"  ill  did  not,  I  would  use  some  of  the  above  modes 
of  locomotion,  and  get  out  of  it. 

28.  "  How  much  money  should  one  have,  to  start  from  New 
York,  pay  expenses,  and  get  a fann  of  100  to 300  acres?" 

I  assure  you,  that  you  can  not  have  ^o  much.  How  much, 
you  may  judge  from  what  I  have  told  you  about  expenses.  Liv- 
mg  here  is  less  expensive  than  at  New  York,  because  foo<l  is 
generally  plainer,  and  clothing  and  bedding  lighter,  fuel  much 
less,  and  house-furnishing  not  so  extravagant.  A  tract  of  land, 
called  a  farm,  of  100  acres,  can  be  bought  for  $300  to  $1,000,  aiv 
cording  to  "  improvements,"  which  are  in  new  country  style. 

33.  "  What  are  farm  wages  of  hands  ?" 

From  $7  to  $20  a  month.  The  blacks  are  faithful,  but  slow,  and 
want  constant  superintendence,  unless  the  work  is  straight  for- 
ward. 

34.  "  How  about  churches,  or  preaching  out  in  the  country  ?" 
Generally  pretty   hard.     You  must  depend   upon    home    ser- 
vice  mostly,   with    an    occasional    sermon   from   a   wine-grass 
preacher." 

35.  "  What  is  wood  worth  per  cord,  and  what  is  the  quality  ?" 
The   cost  of  cutting  and  liauling.     The  quality  is  excellent, 

being  pitch  pine  (known  as  "  light  wood  ")  and  solid  oak.     Coal 

can  be  o:ot  here  at  a  low  freisrht. 

3G.  "  What  fuiiciiiix  material  is  used  in  the  count rv?" 

Pitch  })ine  rails,  almost  exclusively;  sawed  stuif  about  towns; 

no  hed^c. 

37.  ''  Is  there  much  swamp  land  ?" 

Not  in  this  ])art  of  the  State,  as  it  is  all  drainablc,  and  muck  is 
the  best  manure,  and  generally  attainable  for  use  upon  sandv 
soil. 

38.  "Are  swampv  districts  uuhealthv?" 

les,  generally,  here  or  elsewhere;  but  it  is  more  so  here  than 
in  any  other  State. 

65.  "  1  have  a  wife,  two  small  children,  and  a  thousand  <lollars. 
Can  I  go  to  Florida  under  these  circumstances,  commence  life  on 
a  farm,  and  by  industry  sui)port  my  iamily?" 

\  t's,  sir,  you  can  ;  and  you  can  labor  here  as  well  as  in  any  other 
climate.  Indeed,  you  can  do  more  days'  work  in  a  yt.*ar  than  in 
any  other  State;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States  where  a  man  can  support  a  family  with  less  labor  than 
here. 
•56.  "  What  are  the  prices  of  lots  in  Jacksonville  ?" 

Without  buildings,  from  ^200  to  $2,000.     A  full  lot  is  106  feel 
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pqanro;  itixinablnck.  The  Btroctflarcbroa<1,fiandTintheniiddIc, 
wiDi  plunk  uiilewulkti.  Siicb  housi's  aa  vttiitc  I'olks  livu  in  ht're, 
ciwl  from  #:t(>0  to  t;t,O0().  A  very  comfortable  bouse  with  leu 
ruoiiiN,  toct'tber  willi  tbo  lot,  can  bo  purulmscil  for  (i'J,000  to 
t2,SllO.  ThiTc  arc  a  few  lots  with  btiilibiigs  whiib  would  bcU  for 
i^.OOO  or  t(t,O()0.  There  in  a  great  need  of  more  liouaes  here  for 
rvnta  are  high,  and  generally  pay  '25  jkt  cent,  prolit. 

57.  "What  aro  day  wages  "r 

Common  Ial>orcra,  91  to  Sl.ftO;  carpcDtent  and  masons,  (.1  to 
t.1.50.  Common  laborers  are  abundant;  ekillcd  workmen  scarco 
and  dear. 

68.  "  Above  all  other  conehlcrations,  is  a  loyal  man  eafe  in 
pcroou  and  property  in  your  Htatu'/" 

Yes,  sir;  as  »afu  a»  in  yours  (IllinoU),  particularly  in  youf 
"Egypt."  In  Jaekxonville,  nc  is  not  only  safe,  but  may  express 
his  upiuious  as  freely  as  in  Chicn<2;o.  Indeed  there  is  ijuitc  a  suU' 
ilarity  in  the  population. 

59,  "  la  the  climate  congenial  for  a  rheumatic  person  f 

Ven,  sir,  or  for  any  other  j^rson.  The  tlieriuoineler  lias  l>een 
down  to  IhT/.iiiii  point  only  twice  this  wiulcr.  Upmi  twci  moni- 
iivra  we  have  situ  a  little  ice.  And  situe  Novcinlier  there  has 
not  iH-en  a  niiisrle  day  that  you  could  mil  have  ilone  a  fuir  day's 
work  in  onliuary  ch'thinii  without  getting  wit  through.  'Ihc 
winiers  are  remarkable  for  their  ilrviiess.  The  latter  part  of 
vuiumer  is  the  Riiny  season.  Yestcnfay  was  a  luihl,  sunny  day. 
I^st  night  a  thunifer-storni,  with  heavy  wimlu,  whiih  continued 
to-d:iv  ;  hut  so  warm  that  only  miMlenite  spring  chitliing  is  needed. 
Yet  <lo  not  imagine  that  pt'ople  are  not  atl'ected  l>y  c<ild  here,  I 
a'isure  you  that  flannels  anil  warm  winter  clothing  arc  not  only 
comfortalile,  but  necessary  more  than  half  the  days  of  winter. 
Vou  will  also  find  it  pleamnt  and  healthy  to  bare  a  little  fire  iu 
your-  sitt  ing-nvim  nearly  every  morning  and  eveniTiu:  of  the  winter 
davs.  The  air  is  often  so  charged  with  moisture  that  [ieoi)le  fi-cl 
chilly  with  the  tbennomclerati)0°or  00°.  It  is  so  seldom  at  30", 
that  whenever  it  falls  to  that  jKiint,  jicoplc  <iuit  work  out-ili>ors, 
"  becansc  it  is  so  cold."  Kotwithslanding  wliat  is  said  above  of 
moisture,  thin  can  not  be  considered  a  damp  climate,  as  fogs  arc 
rare,  and  clothing  and  other  articles  in  the  liouse  never  mold  ex- 
cept during  the  rainy  si'ason,  and  then  no  more  in  this  climate 
than  yours. 

We  have  been  favored  by  Governor  Reed  with  a  copy  of 
hifl  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Florida,  July  S,  1868,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following: — 

No  State  iu  the  Union  presents  superior  inducements  for  immi- 
gration, and  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  than  Florida. 
S8 
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With  an  unrivaled  climate  for  salubrity,  health,  and  comfort ;  an 
area  of  territory  larger  than  the  State  of  New  York ;  a  sea-coast 
equal  in  extent  nearly  to  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  States,  abound- 
ing with  harbors  and  inlets ;  with  navigable  waters  susceptible  of 
extension,  with  little  expense,  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length; 
with  a  railroad  system  projected  of  a  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
near  four  hundred  miles  of  which  is  completed ;  with  millions  of 
acres  of  unoccupied  but  fertile  lands,  which  can  bo  had  for  the 
occupation  and  payment  of  the  veriest  trifle ;  with  forests  of  pine, 
live-oak,  and  cedar,  without  limit ;  with  lakes  and  streams  abound- 
ing in  fish,  and  forests  abounding  in  game ;  with  a  fi-ce  govern- 
ment, that  respects  alike  the  rights  of  all;  a  free  school  and  a 
homestead  system  which  welcomes  alike  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich ; — if  only  we  will  appreciate  and  improve  the  advantages  we 
possess,  Florida  may  speedily  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  thriving  States  of  the  Union. 

The  subjoined  is  from  the  February,  1868,  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture : — 

Real  Estate. — Our  returns  from  Florida  are  rather  meager, 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  counties  furnishing  responses  to  the 
circular  sent  out.  From  the  northern  tier  of  counties  Jackson  and 
Leon  report  an  average  decline  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  farm  lands  since  18G0,  and  Liberty  fifty  per  cenL  de- 
crease;  while  in  Duval,  interior  lands  have  declinca  twenty  per 
cent.,  but  on  tlio  St.  John  Uiver  have  advanced  one-third  in 
value  since  the  date  nanu'd;  and  in  Baker  the  estiniate*!  iiicreaso 
is  fifty  I KT  cent.  Alachua  County  shows  a  decline  of*  fittv  p<T 
cent.  The  next  county  south  reports  no  change  since  ISGO,  our 
correspondent  remarking  that  but  few  persons  there  own  the 
land  tiioy  live  upon,  the  custom  being  to  "settle  in  the  woods, 
put  u})  a  l<)u:-house,  clear  a  small  tract  and  plant  it  for  a  few  vears 
and  when  it  be<j:ins  to  get  poor,  move  into  the  woods  aixain,  or 
move  about  where  the  range  is  good  for  cattle.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  fine  farms  near  the  county  seat,  where  good  corn  and 
some  cotton  is  raised.  The  value  of  improved  lands  is  increased 
by  cow-penning.  The  land  is  worth  from  five  dollars  to  twentv 
dollars  jkt  acre.  Good  ))ine  land  can  be  bought  at  five  dollars 
per  acre,  with  houses,  f(>nces,"  ifcc.  Still  farther  south,  in  Mana- 
tee County,  bordering  on  the  cypress  swamp  regions,  lands  are 
rated  at  one-half  the  estimated  value  in  18G0.  In  fact,  through- 
out the  State  the  j)rices  now  given  for  farming  lands  are  meri»lv 
nominal,  eonsecpient  upon  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  com- 
paratively lew  sales  are  made.  The  average  decrease  for  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  these  returns,  is  55  per  cent. 

Pkice  of  UnimiTwOVEI)  Laxi^s. — ^Tliere  is  a  large  area  of  wild 
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or  MiiimpMvii]  I;niilrt  in  tlio State  licM  at  figured  varying  from  ten 
(•■■Ills  ti)  oi_::lit  iliiilurs,  iivi-rafrhi^  I'liim  otii-  d<ill:ir  to  two  ilollnra 
jiiT  !uri'.  111  J;ii-kM)ii  tlic  iiiiiiii|>ri>vi'<l  ImhIh aru  (.luiiiu-d  to  W  bct- 
iir  lliiiii  tin-  iKiiiiinnllv  iiii|.r.)vvil— will  v'lM  fr.nii  ton  to  twintv 
l.iixli. '!>  of  <'<>rn,  or  ft^>iii  hix  liiiticlriMl  to  .nu-  tli.m=^iui.l  ]>uhiiiU  uV 
Hi-iiU'ottoii  tu  liii-  ni-n-,  ami  iii:iy  lio  jitm-liani'il  at  I'miii  diic  dollar 
111  two  doUvrs  jM'r  iii-ri'.  In  l.iln'riy  llio  uvcragi-  vuliii-  is  j;iM*n  as 
liiiv  ns  tfii  i-i-nts — Ijuid  low,  saiHly  liominoek,  vafiabio  of  jiioduo 
in:;  iniiiij;fs,  slliIa^^■;llll•,  I'oni,  ]H>tjUiH's,  rii-o,  and  lonj;  cotton; 
I,.i.n,  nn,.  dnlliir  and  lilly  .■.ills  inr  avii— .|nalily  nudinm,  fair 
vliilc  IV.'^)i,  <-:\m]v  cli-aml  and  <nltival('d,  atxl  will  i.r.HUico  twriitv 
lin^li.  I-  nl'  I'urii  or  half  a  liaio  of  <-<)lton  ]kt  aerv,  and,  by  a  little 
maiiurinj;,  ciin  In-  kijit  np  U>  lliis  ;  llakcr  Comity,  onu  dollar  and 
fifiv  (tiiIji  I'lT  acre — verv  |in«liutivi.'  for  cotton,  Micar-ranc,  [lOta- 
tm's,  v.-f;ftaldi'!4,Ac.;  Duval  Coniilv,  av(Tat;f,firty  ifnts  wr  acre. 
In  Alaclina  nearlv  all  the  wild  tamls  aro  owned  l>v  tin-  State,  tlio 
<;<'n.i-:il  n,>vfrnnKiit,  or  railroad  .-oniiianiis.  fSiute  landfi  ore 
Iidd  nt  from  filly  i-i-ntn  to  lij-lit  dollars,  mostly  at  tin-  lormcr 
I'liitcd  Stati-s  lands  ari'  imlv  in  llii'  marki-t  as  lionii-stcads,  un<l 
railioad  laii.ls  vary  in  x.rw,-  in.m  on.'  dollar  to  two  dollars  and 
filly  .-.■Ills.  TIk-  farid  is  i-riiu^ipally  "i.iii,-  barn-n ;"  o.n^i.^.■l■abl.■ 
luavy  i.iK'li  |>in<-  iiil.r>i..r>id  willi  vyi-r.ss  swan.|.s,  an.l  in  sof- 
tioiis  lioint^iorks.  till'  1ati<-r  1..'iM<;  very  ri.'h.  Tlio  •.'roati-r  iiart  of 
til.'  land,  liow.  vi-r.  is  valnaliU'  oidv  t..'r  tiniln-r  and  iiirixiitiu.'.    In 

I..'VV  iIk'  wild  land  is  I'liL-fiv  linit.rr,  and  xalni.l  a. diii-j  to  itH 

Waiinri.  A  portion  of  lliis'laiid  is  i-oiniianhliv.-ly  worthies,  con- 
BiMiiiu'ofsan.Miills  and  srnib  lands. .'ov<'r.>dwiih'lirnsli  and  Hllt'd 
witlia  variety  of  wild  animals;  an.l  jtoido  living:  adja.-.-nt  ar« 
conii..lI.d  to  t.'.'|.  iranp.  of  d,i-s  lor  |.rol..<-li.ai.  tlii-rv  i>  ).Unlv 
<.f  (lovernim'nt  land  n|>on  wliich  to  setlU',  Koinr  of  it  tlif  l.<'^t  honi- 
mork  land,  cai.alilo  of  vi.-tdinj;  an  av.ra-rc  troi)  of  lortv  biii-h.'lH 
of  corn;  i.rii.-s  from  onV  dollar  to  fivo  dollars.  .^lanalo'  County 
also  lias  fonMikrablt'  liomniork  lands  ol  lirst-ralc  quality,  under- 
laid with  marl :  worlli  from  five  dollars  to  len  dollai-s  V<r  ■■»Tt- 
Tlie  timber  of  the  lionmio.ks  (■o.lM^ls  of  live-oak,  liiikorv,  nd 
eedar.  U.j;,  &<:,  wliik'  the  ,,ine  is  the  t.ir]«.titine  or  lonj;  j'ine. 

IIesoi  in-KS.— The  resources  i'f  Florida  are  to  Ik-  loiin-l  in  Ikt 
timher  and  soil,  there  exisliiii;  (-o  lar  a;-  vet  devi'loj.ed)  little  of 
minentl  wialtli  within  the  limits  of  ihe'siate.  In  Alaeliua  a 
pmall  dejiosit  of  bo'j  iron  is  rejiorteil.  arid  our  Levy  Connty  cor- 
nfjK>H<leiit  states  Uiat  there  is  a  jrinid  iron  mine  in  that  eoinit^- 
wliiell  had  bii'it  worked,  but  not  ]>i-o]ierly  deveh>|i*ii.  The  ore  la 
said  to  eoiitaia  wventy-five  jier  wnt.  ol  |iure  iniii.  Tlu'  mine  is 
not  now  wcirketl,  and  eouhl  be  purehased  cheap.  Timber  in  vari- 
ety alMiuiids  in  almost  unlimited  ipiantity,  but  in  nonie  M-etions 
the  luniWr  btisinctiii  has  Wcti  ovenloue,  aild  the  mills  may  lie  ptir- 
cliased  at  half  cost.     The  climate  and  soil  are  e.\ci.'ediiii;ly  fiivoi-a- 
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ble  to  the  culture  of  fruits  and  to  successful  general  agriculture. 
Our  Levy  County  correspondent  writes:  "The  resources  of  this 
county  are  the  best  I  ever  saw  at  any  place.  The  soil  is  not  as 
good  as  at  the  West,  but  the  climate  is  fine,  and  less  work  is 
required  to  make  a  good  living ;  and  with  the  same  spirit  of  en- 
terprise here  as  is  seen  in  the  West,  would  develop  a  land  not 
now  known  in  the  United  States." 

Crops. — Cotton,  corn,  sugar-cane,  rice,  potatoes,  and  fruits  are 
the  principal  crops,  but  under  the  present  system  of  culture  yields 
are  small  and  agriculture  not  profitable.  In  a  number  of  counties 
cotton  has  been  the  specialty,  but  under  present  prices  its  produc- 
tion will  doubtless  decline  in  favor  of  other  crops.  Sugar-cane  is 
considered  a  good  crop,  and  is  getting  more  in  favor ;  it  is  easily 
cultivated,  and,  as  our  Leon  correspondent  says,  "  would  be  a 
good  crop  for  white  labor."  In  Baker  County,  sea-island  cotton 
and  sugar-cane  are  the  chief  productions.  Duval  County,  sweet 
potatoes,  corn,  and  sugar-cane ;  corn  yielding  twenty  bushels  per 
acre,  sweet  potatoes  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  bushels,  sugar- 
cane two  hundred  gallons  siru])  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  sugar; 
the  latter  is  the  most  profitable  crop.  In  Alachua,  sea-island  cot- 
ton is  the  specialty,  of  which  our  reporter  says :  "  The  price  of 
this  cotton  last  year  ranged  from  40  cents  to  $1.60  per  pound; 
this  year,  from  36  to  90  cents.  The  average  yield  is  about  eightv- 
five  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  but  as  high  as  four  hundred  pounds 
have  been  raised.  At  50  cents,  with  the  present  labor,  it  is  a 
paying  crop.  Cotton  is  a  hard  crop  to  raise,  takes  the  whole  year, 
and,  for  the  labor  oxpiMulod,  is  the  least  paying  cro|1  in  the  coun- 
try. DnrinLC  tlie  i)iist  season  iiinetv-nine  out  of  everv  hundred 
have  lost  mono  v.  Com  j)roduees  an  averas^e  of  oiixht  bushels  on 
pino  lands,  and  fiftcvn  bushels  on  hommoeks.  Sugar-cane  docs 
well,  l»iit  is  raised  for  home  consumption  only." 

Wheat  is  not  irrown  as  a  crop  in  Florida,  though  a  correspond- 
ent writes  from  Levy  County,  that  he  thinks  it  would  do  well 
on  their  homnioek  lands,  and  our  Manatee  reporter  says  he  has 
sown  a  package  sent  from  this  department,  and  it  now  looks  as 
well  as  he  has  ever  seen  wheat  in  !\laryland  or  elsewhere^ 

There  are  a  variety  of  natural  grasses  growing  throu<^hout 
the  State,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  cattle  are  pastured  on  the  wild 
lands  and  without  expense,  frequently  the  whole  year  round. 
Among  the  grasses  named  by  our  correspondents  are,  Bermuda 
grass,  crab-grass,  crow-foot,  joint-grass,  carpet-grass,  wiro-crrass, 
ifce.  Our  Levy  County  correspondent  writes  : — "The  gms<^s  are 
all  wild;  stork  runs  out  all  the  year  in  the  woods.  "  Thev  are 
gathered  in  the  spring,  and  penned  every  night  until  alx>nt  Au- 
gust, when  they  are  again  turned  out  to  run  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  While  kept  up  they  are  branded,  and  the  cows  are  milk- 
ed, though  they  are  generally  small,  and  give  but  little  milk,  from 
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one  to  three  quarts  per  i]ay.  The  calves^ dnnng  the  Bummcr,  aro 
kcftt  from  the  cowr,  except  tnornug  and  night;  during  the  lull 
and  winter  they  run  together." 

The  capaliiiiticB  of  Florida  for  nii:>ing  tropical  and  Mmi- 
trojiicitl  fruits  arc  well  known,  and  must  Boon  attract  ibe  atU'ntinn 
of  fniit-g rowers.  In  Jackson  County  grape  culture  is  becoming 
prominent,  the  ScU)>iK.'niong  variety  being  most  popular,  as  it 
succeeds  finely,  and  is  frt-e  from  disease ;  the  soil  and  temj>era- 
turo  of  the  county  is  said  to  be  a<lapted  to  the  production  of  gra{>ca, 
which  ^row  naturally,  and  in  abundance.  Our  Liberty  corruspoiid- 
eut  says: — "  We  have  a  small  orange  orchard  of  twenty-five  trees, 
which  yields  at  (he  rate  of  ^25  per  trtv.  The  tn-cs  cost  but  ^1 
Ciu'h  annually,  for  pruning  and  keeping  clear  of  insects."  In 
Itakcr  County,  oranjjes  and  [H-aehes,  vegetables,  &c.,do  wcll,and 
pay  largely.  Our  correS]>ondent  writes ; — "  Send  us  some  of  your 
garileiu-rs  wiio  understand  the  business.  Last  year  a  ganleiier 
plained  tiflci'ii  aeres  in  tomatoes,  melons,  cncumoers,  dec,  which 
w>Tf  a-ailv  for  market  ei^ht  weeks  in  advance  of  Northern  vege- 
tables, lie  shipiH^I  to  New  York,  and  his  net  gain  was  *-i2,o00. 
I  think  ho  is  from  Maine.  An  orani;e  and  )K-ach  orchard  of  about 
loo  trfCH  yields  to  (he  owner  >l,2i)0  annually.     We  need  enter- 

|>risiii^  men  to  improve  our  lands,"  Lara;e  orange  groves  am 
K'in-.;  [ilanted  in  Levy  County,  and  Northern  men  are  s«^'tllinjr 
ailing  the  coasi,  planting  frnit-groves  and  improving  the  iiilands, 
where  poaches,  onuiges,  lemons,  iiinc-apptcs,  bananas,  grape*, 
grjiife-fruil,  &i:,  mny  !«-'  raised  in  .luundanee.  Tnipical  fruits  do 
well  hi  Al.tchua  County,  esiK'cially  the  fnorc  bariiy  ones,  figs, 
pom  I"/ ran  ales,  Ac,  while  in  Manatee,  farther  south,  the  capacity 
for  Kiii-h  fruits  is  uiisnrp:LsseiI.  and  only  rei|uiri-s  cornmuiiiration 
wiih  Not'tliini  markets  to  develop  capabilities  in  this  regard,  and 
to  .itlract  industry  and  enterprise  from  other  States. 

The  Rev.  C.  O.  Retxoldb,  pastor  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
Churcb,  St,  Augustine,  writing  to  the  New  York  Observer, 
Koveiiiber  4,  IStiS,  says: — 

As  to  the  most  desirable  localities  for  invalids,  the  most 
accessible  are  on  the  St.  John  Kiver  and  St.  Augustine.  The 
interior  or  central  portion  of  the  {>eninsula  may  present  a  climate 
even  l)etter  for  pulmonary  invalids;  but  those  parts  of  the  countrv 
are  not  siipiiliea  with  suitable  accommodations,  an<l  are  not  mueli 
visitetl.  St.  Augustine,  on  the  sea-coast,  has  long  bei-n  a  favorite 
resort,  and  has  advantajrcs,  social  and  n-Iigious,  not  possessed  by 
any  other  place,  and  physicians  of  the  first  ability.  Tin-  places 
on  the  St.  John  River  are :  Jacksonville,  a  flourishing  town,  with 
hotels  and  many  boarding-houses,  several  churches,  and  good 
phyeiciansj  Uibemia,  a  smgle  boarding-house;   Magnolia,   not 


with  ojn-a  iloore  anil  wimlowH.     Almvo  ali  IhingK,  it  in  important 
fur  tliow  who  conio  licrc  fur  lifalih  ti>  k^'t.'])  as  mucli  lu  [loiutiblo 


It  thf  iiiH' 


uir. 


It  niiiy  not  \hs  nmisH  to  dtato,  in  conciliation,  that  in  all  Vju>t 
Fhiriila 'tlii-rc  is,  iKillticully,  ^"T/Vf-^  tjairt,  uiul  unt  the  ulitj^litrat 
rcu'xin  til  IVur  aiinoynnii-.     \\  v  j>0BiH.ij8  and  uujoy  frccdum  of  the  - 
lintw  and  rn.t.'don»  ol'  KiM-i-oh. 

St.  AuuusTiNx,  Xuv.  4,  IBQS, 
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no  way  ilifforent  fmin  those  of  tlio  ncigliboring  States  on  tlio 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  TLo  most  i-uiiunon  of  imimaU  is  the  deer, 
anil  the  coiintrr  ahminds  in  tiirkL'V^,  [>urtri(l^%  ;!ccso.  iliiekis 
anil  vnrioii^  otlier  Rjiccica  of  smulIiT  •j;mne;  und  lish  in  abund- 
ance limy  1>e  taken  in  the  rivers  and  bavA." 

All  the  rivers  of  Ahtbunia,  exee|it  the  Tennoswe,  flinv  into 
the  (iulf  cif  Muxicrt.  Mcist  of  tlicric  are  iiavigalile  nearly  their 
vntiro  length  for  H^ht  dnm<^ht  ste-imcri),  with  '<CL-it:iiunHl 
interru])! iond  dnriii^  the  ge:ia<>ti  of  low  water.  Tlie  coast- 
line of  the  Stato  is  ]imitu<l  t»  an  extent  of  Bl<oyt  nixty  miles, 
but  in  this  is  einbnicod  Mobile  Hay,  a  broad  and  deep  luml- 
lockeil  basin,  soniu  thirty  mllcd  In  len^tl),  Into  which  em]ity 
nearly  all  the  navigable  rivora  of  tlio  State.  This  bay  Ibrmi 
the  best   and  most  extensive  harbor  on  the   entire  BOiithcrii 

lleforc  the  war  Alabama  wan  increasing  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion anil  wealtb.  In  <'(iniMion  with  other  Southern  Statci',  flio 
lias  snffen.'d  severely  from  the  raTBgcs  of  war,  luit  i-tilnwly 
reeovcrin^  her  former  tliriftiness  and  j)ros]ierity.  The  de- 
rangement of  lalior,  growing  out  uf  the  new  order  of  tiling*, 
has  sensibly  iliiniiuslu'd  tlie  annual  production  of  corn  and 
cottiin,  and  }>roiiipte<l  encouragement  to  immigration.  Great 
inducements  are  now  otfered  to  those  who  wish  to  beconio 
liermaneiit  settlers. 

Neurly  7,fiiO,(H)0  acres  of  public  land  yet  remain  nnsoM  in 
Alabama,  and  lioiiides,  tliero  aro  tlion^iand-*  «i'  well  imprnvcd 
]>lantationt)  whicJi  can  be  liouglit  or  leased  on  favorable  teniK. 

llio  climate  of  the  more  elev(xte<l  itortions  of  tlio  Stato  is 
more  agreeable  and  salubrious  than  in  the  lower,  which 
freipiently  lack  giKul  water,  and  aro  more  or  le^s  Bubject  to 
congestive  and  bilious  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague.  But  little 
enow  fall.<,  ice  seldom  forms  in  the  sonthcrn  portion,  and  fruit- 
trees  blossom  in  February.  Cotton,  and  corn  arc  the  prin- 
cipal pnuluctions  of  Alabama;  Mobile,  the  largest  city  in  tbo 
State,  being  second  only  to  Xcw  Orleans  in  its  shipments  of 
cotton.  Mobile  bad  in  ISOO,  a  population  of  30,000.  It  is 
situated  on  Mobile  River,  near  its  entrance  to  tbe  bay  of  tbo 
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Ttic  romnval  of  the  cancbrakos  of  Jlnrcngo  niiil  Orcono  counties, 
has  lli^'^■ll^s^■■l  coil  of  Biiriiassiiii;  ijuulity.  Towanl  llio  lousl  the 
vvsifijitiiiii  lK'c.)tiios  ilec'nifill y  trojiical.  Cotton  is  ihu  groat  Ma|ilo, 
lull  Mi';:ir-i-iiiu>  is  ftilrivutoil  on  lliv  in'ck  hetwii-n  iMis'sissii.i.i  and 
l-'loriil;i,  ami  iii.li;;o  has  lnvn  iiroiliuvil  in  (.vnsi'lt'riblc  <(iiaii lilies. 
Oaks  iJi  irnal  v:iii.>iy,  [".iilars.  Iiiokom's,  clicstnuts,  ami  iiinnKTricf, 
viT  tliu  niirilKTii  iinil  iviiiial  parts,  wliili;  in  tlic  soutli  tlif  i>iiie, 


•V|>r.-ss,  anil  lobh.llv  art-  tlu-  prevailing  ni.i- 
'  The  dinijit.         ■'       ■  '     ■     '    ■      ■ 


ilh  thu  latilifK-,  a|>|>roaehing  within  Rcven 
s  of  the  trojiirs.  The  (-outhiTn  coa'it  is  Mrungly  ast>iniilutc'<l 
V>  tiie  torrid  zotic  in  its  torn ]MTa lure.  The  nights,  Iiowevur,  an.' 
alicvialcil,  cvi'n  in  tlic  hottest  weather,  by  "the  Gulf  l^rl■^■z^•^ 
During  the  coKlest  M'asons  the  rivers,  even  in  the  north,  are 
ccl'loni  fii>/en,  ami  the  penersil  winter  temiK'ralure  of  the  Slate  is 
very  miM.  The  low  lan<l.i  near  the  rivers  ai-e  malarious,  but  the 
Slate  generally  \n  remarkable  for  pahibrity, 

Tlie  a-rieuUiiral  Ktatistii's  of  \SiiO  ili'^elose  an  advanee,  in  ten 
years,  of  liflv  j.ir  eiiit.  in  lb.-  amount  ol  lan.l  brought  un.ler  eul- 
tivation,  an.l  of  n.aity  iwo  hundred  per  eent.  in  (lie  vahie  of 
fann^  ami  tarrn  iinpti'tnciiti. 

Live  stork  prr-vnis  sonu>  .■ulanjomviit  of  at'gregate  nuniben., 
and  more  than  douhl.-s  in  ^allR-.  Animal  produels.  sn.Oi  .is  but. 
ter,  el.erse,  wool  bonrv,  an.l  >lan-hler.-d  animals,  have  itiereased 
fift  V  p.T  eent.  f.-real's  lulia.ro;eotton,  potatoi^s,  and  hay  ^how 
like  inen^mcnt.  .Markvt  jranlni  pro.bK-ts  nearlv  -louble  in  value, 
while  orchard  i.r..duels  iiienMs.-  nearlv  filievn  fol.l.  Like  the 
nei-ihlH.rimi  (lull  Stall's,  an  injudicious  eullivation  of  eolt-m,  to- 
bai-eo,  and  oihvrlieavv  staples,  has  somewhat  exhausted  the  fer 
tility  of  jw.rlions  ol  i!,,'-  land.  Tillage  and  rotation  of  erops  will 
rem'tiiv  the  misehiitand  restore  the  elements  of  produetiviiKits. 
The  aC'rieultural  development  of  Alabama  awaitn  the  final  adjust- 
ment ol  the  nvslem  of  labor,  the  State  possessing  elements  prom- 
ising .1  bright  future. 

The  mineral  resources  of  .Mabama  are  Kufliciently  known  lo 
indieate  their  abundance  ami  vaiietv.  The  central  reirion  is  un- 
derlaid bv  vast  beds  of  iron  ore.'aliernaitng  with  thick  coal 
measuri's  of  great  extent.  The  juvlaj-osiiion  "of  these  mincrala 
favors  mining  operations  and  the  processes  of  iircpaiing  iron  for 
market.  Lead,  manganese,  ochcrs,  and  marbles,  arc  found  in 
ditfcrcnt  localities,  and  even  gtdcl  is  reported.  Sulphur  and 
ciialvlK'atc  s|)rinpfl  are  of  frciiiient  occurrence. 

Tfie  returns  oflHOn  Bhc)w  L,4.-.!)  manufacturing  establi^hmcnt!", 
with  capital  of?P,n!)»,lf»l,pro<lucing  articles  valued  al*Hi,r.e8,57 1, 
ai  an  imtlav  for  lalior  and  raw  material  of  ?7,62'J,90:! ;  the  margin 
of  profits  was  (i2,0G.i,6GW,  or  nearly  30  i>cr  cent,  on  iho  capital 
invested.  Anew  era  in  manufacturing  enterprise  may  be  expi-cted 
iu  the  reorganization  of  labor  now  inprogressin  this  and  other 
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States,  lit  which  this  great  industrial  interest  will  find  its  true  posi- 
tion and  influence  in  the  social  systeoL 

The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  Alabama  «re  very  im- 
portant The  magnificent  Bay  of  Mobue  and  a  river  navigatioQ 
of  1,500  miles  form  an  outlet  not  only  to  her  own  productions,  bat 
also  to  those  of  the  neighboring  l^ates.  A  verjr  conaideraUe 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  has  its  seat  at  Mobile,  which  will 
increase  with  the  development  of  the  State.  The  natural  advan* 
tkges  are  being  supplemented  by  an  extensive  system  of  railroads 
yet  in  its  in&ncy.  In  1860  Alabama  had  743  miles  completed 
and  in  full  operation,  with  several  hundred  more  in  process  of 
construction  or  projected.  These  will  connect  Mobile  with  the 
pmminent  railroad  centers  of  the  country  and  permeate  the  whole 
State  with  their  beneficial  infiuence. 

Montgomery,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  l0,000,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alabama,  340  miles  above  Mobile,  u  admirably 
located  for  a  domestic  commercial  depot.  Its  railroad  oomnrani- 
oations  are  extensive  and  increasing,  while  the  Alabama,  which 
never  freezes  and  is  seldom  afiected  by  drought,  is  one  of  the  best 
steamboat  rivers  in  the  country.  Tlie  city  is  well  built,  with 
numerous  literary  institutions,  and  periodicals  circulating  eztaih 
sively  through  the  State.  Its  commercial  transaotiona  are  on  an 
important  scale. 

From  a  recent  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricnltorei 
we  copy  the  following : — 

Present  Value  of  Land  as  Compared  wrrn  1860. — ^The 
county  reports  show  an  average  decrease  in  the  price  of  farm 
lands  of  about  sixty  per  cent. ;  no  county  reporting  an  increase. 
The  decline  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  State,  being  affected  in 
many  cases  by  local  cansos,  and  varying  according  to  the  sire  of 
the  tracts  or  farms  oflTcred  for  sale.  Coosa  County  exhibits  a  de- 
crease of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  large  plantations,  while  small 
and  well-improved  farms  sell  at  about  the  same  price  as  in  1860. 
The  maximum  decrease  reported  is  in  the  counties  of  Conecuh  and 
Montgomery,  where  it  reaches  ninety  per  cent.  A  decline  of  fifty 
per  cent,  is  observable  in  Macon  County.  Our  correspondent 
writes  as  follows :  "  In  1  SCO  the  lands  of  5lacon  ranged  m  value 
from  three  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  As  the  county  is  ))enetrated 
by  two  leading  lines  of  railway,  connecting  on  the  east  with 
Columbus,  Georgia,  and  on  the  west  with  ^lontgomery,  Alabama, 
access  to  market  is  ready  and  reliable.  •  The  county  is  in  gchcral 
remarkable  for  the  salullrity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  in  many  parts 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Toward  the  northern  extremitv  the 
geological  formation  is  metamorphic,  presenting  limestones  of  very 
considerable  economic  value.   The  southern  portion  of  the  country 
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lien  in  the  upper  mnrjiin  ftfllint  wiilo  licit  of  the  crrtnooniis  fnrm- 
mnin  wliich  utrctcht's  eiitirdy  tliroupli  the  Sljitc,  am)  wliii-li  t'ur- 
nislica  wnm-  of  tlio  ni'!n'''t  latnis  in  tlit-  cotton  frrowin^  Slalpi."  In 
Mart'iijio  County,  near  llie  wcsti-ni  In.rder  of  the  Siali',  llie  dc- 
(Tfaso  is  60  jM-r  ('ctU.,  thoiicli  >i.init'  of  ihi'  lust  l;iniis  in  tlie  State, 
worth,  in  l«i}0,  *-'0  to  *Tj  ner  acn;  arc  iiicluili'ti  within  its  limitu. 
Till'  rvjKtrtcr  says:  "In  the  wnion  known  aw  the  CanubrakDit, 
j'tantatumH  rarilyoliancri'  liamlM  tliirinii  the  lifi'timcof  the  owners. 
A  si'i'Iy  imduhitint;  smrfaec,  a  soil  oi'  great  fertility,  am!  a  pure 
air,  characterize  this  jiortion  of  the  conntry.  Ceil  am  of  large  bizo 
originally  covcreil  most  of  the  Ian<l,  an^l  constituted  the  fencing 
material.  The  soil,  being  largely  impregnated  with  limp,  U 
Bilmirstbly  a<lapted  to  the  cereal  crops,  while  cotton,  in  favorable 
wasoiis,  yicM  large  returns.  Com,  enltivatei]  on  the  same  land  for 
thirty  years  without  mannre,fre<|nently  yields  50  hnshcla  jn'raerc, 
Tliese  lands  arc  inlrinsically  as  valuable  as  any  in  the  United 
Stales.  In  other  parts  of  the  conntry  arc  large  areas  of  improv- 
cil  fertile  '  |Kist  oak'  and  river  lands,  that  were  worth,  in  I860, 
♦:]n  to  t:(n  per  acre.  All  these  advant.ages  mnst,  in  time,  make 
the  country  exceeilingly  attractive  to  immigratirm.  Cnt  up  into 
umall  farms,  ami  ciiliivatei!  bv  an  intelligent  i>opnlaiion,  these 
lamls  will  rapidly  attain  their  tormer  v.alue,  and  |>nibnbly  exceed 
it."  There  is  a  class  of  cam-brake  lands  in  many  counties  of  cen- 
tral Alabama,  of  a  similar  character. 

1'bk.sent  Prick  ok  llMMi-itovKo  L.w-ns. — Tlie  average  price  of 
.  unimproved  lands  maybe  stated  at  *l. 75, the  ranirc  l«iiig  from  1^ 
rents  to  tJ,  including  a  variety  in  tpiiilitv  ami  natural  capabilities. 
In  IMacon,  t'onecnh",  IJutler,  fhaml.ers;  Morgan,  Tus,aI<H.sa,  and 
some  other  counties,  the  g*.'neral  character  of  such  lands  is  p»Kir; 
pine  foH'sts,  with  a  tliin  soil,  o<)veringIa  rge  areas.  The  timlrer  eon- 
Mitutes  the  chief  value  of  such  lands,  though,  in  some  eases,  when 
cleared,  especially  nptm  the  hanks  of  the  small  streams,  thev  pro- 
diu-c  well.  In  some  other  sections  of  the  Slate,  the  uncultivated 
himls  are  heavily  timlM'rcd  with  pine,  oak,  hickory,  iwpl.ar,  walnut, 
mulberry,  &c.  They  arc  generally  attached  to  plantations,  and 
ari'  used  as  summer  ranges  for  cattle  atid  ho'^s.  With  a  proper 
pystemof  culturi',  and  an  indnstrions,  enenretie  po[nilalion,a  large 
]>ortion  of  the  now  unimproved  lands  will  W  reelanned,  and  prove 
of  gri'at  value. 

The  inducements  prcwnted  for  the  investment  of  capital,  anj 
the  immigration  of  intelligent  lalxir  in  the  agricultnral  and  min- 
eral resources  of  the  State  must,  at  some  future  time,  make  it  one 
of  the  most  desirable  |>orlionsof  the  country. 

TiMBF.n. — Immense  forests  of^he  finest  qualities,  and  most  val- 
uable kinds  of  timber  cover  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  eonntics  of 
Marengo,  Clark,  St.  Clair,  Clay,  Marshall,  Randolph,  Lee,  Bune, 
Hate,  Cliambcrs,  Montgomery,  and  many  othere;  while  in  Tusea- 
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m.iilo  its  apwar.incc,  di^plitcing  all  other  variotips,  ami  [imviiii;  a 
very  viiliialut!  acqiiisiliuii  to  tin-  iiastiiros.  In  Marengo  ami  Halo 
I'oiiiilii's,  ri'il  clover  lias  bci-ii  f  mini  to  do  well  nn  tlic  ricliiT  soils. 
Inn  it  is  iun  pcni-'nUly  (.■iillivaliHl.  Simio  <ither  varii-l ics,  mu^b  as 
lla^  j:ra>s,  "  ninililt'  will,"  &v..,  havi-  fjoo<l  l"ca1  n'|mtali"ii. 

KmiTs,  iti  ^ri'at  variety,  flourish.  Aiipli's,  ixai-ins,  j>ear8, 
j)liiiiis,  ligs,  aiiricota,  i«niifuraiiaKi<,  grains,  meloiid,  Wrries,  4;c, 
arc  yrowii,  or  grow  K|ioiit:ii]eously ;  Imt  little  attention,  how- 
ever, in  |iaiJ  to  fruit  eiilfure,  except  for  liomc  consumption. 
The  Sen|i|KTnong  gni|)e  is  reported  by  a  corn'si>oniient  in  Ma- 
ri'n^o  Comity  to  Im  entiri'ly  IVeo  from  rot,  and  to  yield  ocrtainly 
and  liirgely.  In  I'erry  County  3,000  to  4.000  ijuaris  of  dtrawbcr- 
ries  \H'T  acre,  valui'<l  at  20  cents  to  50  cents  [Hjr  quart,  in  not  con- 
sidered an  unusual  yield.  A  farmer  in  Macon  County  nialized 
tST.SO  from  the  mclous  grown  upon  ouc-eightli  of  on  acre. 


CO  B  R  EBPOS  DKNCE. 

Taixaiieoa,  Ala.,  November  5,  18(J8. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Gopi>ARi>:— 

Dear  Sir:  •  •  •  I  will  briefly  notice,  wW'i/iVh,  the  points  to 
which  von  call  attention  in  vour  li-iter. 

1st.  'niiladefra  Couinv  )ia*s  been  |.>ns,'  ilistinsnished  f  >r  tho  fer- 
tililv  of  its  Mill,  but  art'er  a  constant  "euhivati.m  fi.r  twentv-fivo 
years,  and  that,  too,  in  tlie  most  nnskillfnl  manner,  it  is.  of  course, 
BomewlLal  worn;  but  lieinji  eomin.sifl  of  clioc"late-c..lon-d  clay, 
mixeil  with  some  sand  and  iron  ore,  it  is  nusceplibh'  of  easy 
improvement.  No  system  of  manurin;;  has  ever  been  known  here. 
The  soil  lias  yieldiHl  so  freely  that  siuh  a  thing  has  rarely  ever 
Wen  thoui;lit  of.  Where  it  has  been  done,  however,  the  i.riniuct- 
iveness  h:LS  been  incr^asid  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.  Of 
its  own  native  Htri'iigtli,  abuseil  as  it  has  liivn,  it  now  yields — of 
corn  fnnn  ten  to  thirty-five  IhisIhIs  jht  a<re,  of  wheat  from  ten  to 
twenty  bushels  tier  acre,  ainl  other  grain  in  proportion;  of  cotton, 
from  eight  humlred  to  two  ihoiis.and  |Hiunds  per  acri'^  fruits  ami 
vegetables  gn)w  abundantly.  The  jirict  ranges  from  six  to  fifteen 
dollarsiier  acre. 

2it.  The  labor  consists  mostly  of  frccdmcn,  at  iten  dollars  per 
month,  or  a  [wrlion  of  tlio  cn>[i — one-half  or  one-lhini,  acconling 
to  what  is  furnisheti  by  the  parties  for  making  the  crop.  What 
wo  nccJ  is  intelligent  laborers,  with  tlie  latest  and  most  approved 
labor-saving  macJiinerv,  which  wc  hope  to  sec  soon. 

SJ.  Wc  liave  but  little  verj-  warm  weather  here.  The  ther- 
mometer rises  sometimea  to  98  ,  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  days, 
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but  we  have,  throughout  the  Buramer,  a  pleasant  breeze  from  the 
Gulf.  Sometimes  we  have  one  snow  dunng  the  winter,  and  that 
only  two  or  three  inches  deep,  disappearing  in  a  day  or  two.  We 
have  had  two  light  frosts  up  to  this  time,  and  they  occurred 
within  the  last  week.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the  North, 
and  am  prepared  to  appreciate  the  mildness  and  delightfulness  of 
this  climate,  and  especially — that  which  is  above  all — the  /iea&h- 
fulness  of  the  country. 

4th.  Timber  abounds ;  oak  (different  species),  hickory,  ash,  pop- 
lar, pine,  «fcc.,  &c.  There  is  a  formation  of  marble  thirty  miles  m 
length  in  this  county.  Iron  ore  abounds.  Limestone  everywhere, 
convertible  into  lime  at  a  very  small  cost. 

5th.  The  Solma,  Rome  &  Dalton  Railroad  runs  through  this 
county,  tlius  affording  communication  with  any  portion  of  the 
Union.  It  is  about  100  miles  to  Selma,  and  the  same  to  Rome, 
Georgia,  either  of  which  is  a  good  market  for  every  thing  raised. 
The  town  of  Talladega,  which  is  immediately  on  this  road,  has 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  growing. 

6th.  Good  school  and  religious  advantages.  There  are  three 
churches,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  ai4  Methodist,  and  four  or  five 
schools. 

7th.  The  i^reat  majority  of  the  people  are  native  Americans — 
the  older  citizens  from  different  States. 

I  am  very  truly, 

PAXIL  STEVEN& 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  Juii/  31,  1868. 

Dear  Sir*  Your  letter  of  the  29th  inst.,  asking  for  informa- 
tion in  roi^Jird  to  this  State,  has  been  received. 

This  ]):irt  of  the  State  is  usuallv  called  the  cotton  belt — a  tract 
of  country  vjirvinix  in  widtli  from  fiftv  to  one  hundred  milfs,  and 
running  across  the  State  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west. 
It  is  a  very  fertile  region.  The  soil  is  generally  nearly  black, 
containing  a  larij^e  per  cent,  of  lime.  The  growth,  oak,  hiekorv, 
white-oak,  and  ]K)st-oak.  There  are,  however,  within  this  scope 
of  country,  tracts  of  land,  varying  in  extent,  where  the  soil  is 
sandy,  'riie  growtli,  lonu^-lc.ii' j>ine.  This  was  the  great  plantinj; 
region  of  the  State.  The  lands  are  generally  owned  in  lanje 
bodies,  and  devoted  almost  exclusiyely  to  the  growth  of  com  and 
cotton.  The  large  proj)ortion  of  the  black  population  is  found 
here,  and  the  tendency  of  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
is  to  the  cotton  belt.  Lying  north  of  this  cotton  belt  is  a  section 
of  the  State  differing  ^videly  from  it.  The  climate,  soil,  variety, 
value  of  the  productions,  and  salubrious  climate,  all  make  it  one 
of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  the  United  States.    The  Alleghany 
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Moantaiofl,  as  yon  know,  enter  the  State  on  the  aortheant,  and 
while  they  diroininh  in  height,  increase  in  width,  forming  a  coun- 
try of  parallel  riilgi-s  nnil  intcrvenln;;  valleys  more  than  one  huii- 
dreil  milca airosa.  While  much  ofthiscuuiitryiitunfitforfarnun^, 
many  of  its  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  anil  the  hill:)  abound  m 
mineral  Springs  of  the  purest  water  are  ahuiidaiit — the  siruanu 
affonl  a  great  variety  of  h^h,  and  the  finest  of  water-power. 

As  lo  the  proiluclioiis,  cotton  crows  well;  careful  eultivatioa 
has  been  known  to  nroduco  over  56o  poun<ls  of  clean  cotton  to  the 
acre,  though  with  tlic  processes  usually  employed  ni)t  half  that 
amount  is  proiluced.  Com  grows  well,  better  than  in  the  North- 
em  States,  though  not  ho  abundant  in  its  yield  as  iu  the  West. 
Wheat  is  a  valuable  crop,  as  it  comes  into  market  licfore  the 
Northern  crop,  ami  always  commands  the  highest  price.    As  fine 


figs,  pomegranates,  strawberries,  in  factallthcfruitsof  the  United 
States  (except  the  oranges  of  Florida),  of  the  finest  quality  and 
the  greatest  quantity,  may  be  produce<l.  The  hop-vine  grows 
well,  and  I  am  confident  the  yield  will  exceeil  that  of  the  North 
and  West.  Every  variety  of  vegetables  can  be  grown.  The  billy 
portions  furnish  endless  pastures  for  sheep  and  cattle,  whilo 
the  hickory,  oak,  and  pine,  in  the  fall  and  winter,  afford  abundant 
food  for  hogs. 

Minerals  of  gre.it  value  are  eieedingly  abund.tnt.  Tlie  coal 
fields  of  the  Stale,  embracing  an  area  of  six  thousand  square  miles, 
afford  fuel  etpial  to  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ICcd  >rountain,  so 
called  because  of  its  In-ds  of  red  iron  ore,  runs  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  across  the  State,  with  a  strata  of  solid  ore,  varj-ing 
from  two  to  eight  feet  thick.  I^s  of  brown  iron  ore  of  most 
marvelous  extent  and  of  the  finest  quality,  are  found  in  tho 
counties  of  Bibb,  Shelby,  Jetrerson,Talla<lcga,  St.  Cl^r  and  Clai- 
borne.  Here  are  found  also  beds  of  the  purest  limestone; 
marble,  white,  gray  and  vari<;ated;  hydraulic  limestone;  lithO' 
graphic  stone,  manganese,  sulphate  of  Baryta,  state,  finvproof- 
stone,  flag-stone,  sand-stone,  equal  to  the  brown  stone  of  New 
York,  porcelain  clay,  and  rod  ochre.  In  short,  all  the  minerals  to 
bo  found  anywhere  in  the  Alleghany  Mountain  region,  from  New 
York  southward,  are  here  in  Alabania. 

Tliis  region  is  populated  almost  exclusively  by  whito  people. 
Before  the  war,  wJien  the  wealth  of  the  State  was  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  cotton,  its  v.ist  and  diversified  mineral  resources  were 
in  a  great  measure  ovcrtookodi  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
regions  on  the  globe.  Freed  from  the  rigor  of  Xorthem  winters 
by  its  latitude,  and  also  from  the  great  heat  of  the  Southern 
summers  by  its  elevation,  it  is  certunly  one  of  tho  most  delight- 
fal  countries  to  be  found. 

As  to  its  fiuulities  for  transportation,  the  Selma,  Rome  and. 
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Dalton  Railroad  runs  along  its  southeastern  border  for  its  whole 
length ;  the  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  now  in  process  of 
construction,  from  Montgomery  to  Decator,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  will  cross  it  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  soathu 

The  Mobile  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  will  run  through  it  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  The  Opelika  and  Elyton  Rmlroad 
will  pass  through  it  from  southeast  to  northwest,  so  that  it 
promises  at  no  distant  day  abundant  facilities  for  transportation. 

The  farming  lands  can  be  purchased  for  from  five  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre. 

What  this  country  needs  is  population  accustomed  to  improved 
modes  of  agriculture,  to  the  raising  of  stock,  to  mining  and 
manufacturing.  It  can  furnish  happy  and  thriving  homes  to  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  such.  In  every  neighborhood  will  be  found 
a  school-house  and  a  church,  although  the  educational  facilities 
are  confined  to  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  worship  to  the 
simplest  forms. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that  we  think  no  State  in  the 
Union  promises  such  an  inviting  field  for  labor,  capital  and  enter- 
prise as  Alabama. 

Respectfully, 

NEWMAN  &  HUGHES. 
Mr.  F.  B,  GoDDABD,  New  York. 


Florence,  Lauderdale  County,  Ala.,  ) 

July  30,  1868.  \^ 

Sir;  Land  can  be  bonojht  hero,  in  any  sized  body  wished  for, 
from  ^5  to  8lO  an  acre,  which  will  produce  from  400*  to  1,000  lbs. 
per  acre  of  cotton,  and  from  five  to  ton  bushels  of  corn  ;  wheat, 
from  six  to  fifteen  bushels.  Our  county  is  as  healthy  as  anv  in 
the  United  States.  The  Tennessee  River  passes  along  the  wfiolo 
border;  it  is  well  watered  with  springs,  creeks,  &e.  "We  desiire 
emigrants  above  all  things. 

,Yours,  &c., 

J.  W.  STEWART. 


TuscuMBiA,  Ala., -4i/<7M^^  5,  1868. 
F.  B.  GoDDARD,  Esq. : — 

Dear  Sir  .  *  *  *  Our  soil  may  be  considered  old,  having 
been  in  cultivation  some  forty  years,  but  produces  excee<iingly 
well,  especially  if  manured  a  little.  It  produces  from  five  to 
eight  baiTcls  of  com  per  acre,  y^ithgood  seasons ;  and  from  500  to 
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800  111*,  of  Rccd-ootton.  In  other  words,  thrco  acres  will  make  n. 
goud-sizL'il  liale  of  [ikked  cotton.  It  produces  wheat,  on  an  aver- 
U'^v,  of  from  12  to  20  liushels  per  acre ;  ewecl,  and  Irish  potatoes, 
and  fniits  of  every  kind,  in  abundance.  Our  country  is  rather 
scarce  of  waler  and  wood ;  but  coal  is  convenient  in  Kast  Tennes- 
see, nnil  on  the  railroad  ninnin};  from  Cliarleston,  S.  C,  to  Mem- 
plus,  Tennessee,  on  thu  Mississippi  Uiver. 

Tlie  landed  estates  are  generally  large,  but  the  owners  are  now 
willing  to  cut  them  up  iuto  siriall  tracts,  to  accommodate  pur- 
chaser, at  from  18  to  tl2  ]>cr  acre.  The  negro,  or  black  labor,ia  - 
preferable,  aa  they  are  better  able  to  stand  the  hot  sim ;  it  is  worth 
from  89  to  812  (ler  month,  and  rations  founiL  White  laborers 
would  be  preferred  if  they  could  stand  the  sun,  though  a  great 
many  poor  white  jicojilc  are  Icavin'r  our  mountains,  and  coming 
into  the  valley  on  the  large  plantations,  and  cultivating  the  sou 
on  shares,  or  some  are  renting  lands  at  92.50  to  |3  per  acre.  We 
have  several  Northern  families  near  oar  town,  from  Michigan  and 
other  Northern  EStnlen,  who  arc  much  pleased  with  the  climate 
and  soil.  Tlic  majority  of  our  people  are  Americans  from  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

We  are  convenient  to  the  Itteronhis  market,  ICO  miles,  and  can 
di.ipoitc  of  everything  wc  can  produce  in  twenty-four  hours'  time. 
Our  jieople  are  anxious  fitr  enngrants  to  settle  here,  and  they  will 
he  kindly  received  and  welcomed  among  ns.  Onr  monntnin  lands 
can  be  entered  at  12}  cts.  per  acre,  suitable  for  the  culture  of 
grapes  and  fruits  Yours,  Ac, 

GEO.  W.  CREAMER 
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raine  bo  as  to  expose  tlio  Bandy  subsoil.  The  bottoms  are  uni- 
veivftlly  productive  and  desirable. 

In  the  northeast  is  tlio  "  Tombigbee,"  or  prairie  country, 
c^tcniliiig  for  a  considerable  dititance  down  the  Alabama  line. 
Tbis  n-gion  is  level,  and  the  streams  are  sluggish.  The  soil  is 
an  inexhaustible  black  adhesive  loam,  of  great  fertility,  and 
yieMft  immense  crops  of  cotton  and  otlier  products. 

From  the  prairie  region  south,  along  the  line  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  liailroad,  the  surface  is  more  uneven  and  liilly,  with 
frequent  l>eaatiful  and  fertile  valleys.  The  soil  is  sometimes 
sandy,  and  is  not,  as  a  whole,  characterized  by  the  extreme  fer- 
tility of  some  other  portions  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  conn- 
ties,  as  in  Lauderdale,  abound  in  timostone  and  iron  ore.  This 
section  of  the  State  is  extremely  healthy,  and  while  not  produc- 
ing, (comparatively,  a  large  yield  of  cotton,  is  well  adapted  to 
grain,  and  is  famous  fur  its  cattle. 

The  southern  counties,  fur  100  miles  from  tho  Gulf,  are 
generally  low  and  sandy.  They  are  covered  with  pine  forests, 
interspersed  with  swamjra,  and  are  not  remarkable  fur  their 
agricultural  capacity.  The  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  are 
probably  the  best  latids  of  the  State,  and  where  embankments 
arc  established  to  protect  them  from  the  annual  destmetive 
inundations  of  the  river,  they  will  equal  in  prodactivenees  any 
lands  upon  tlie  continent ;  and  their  "  inexhaustible  ricbnesa 
bids  defiance  oven  to  the  appetite  of  the  devouring  cotton* 
plant."  Commissioner  Wilson,  of  the  Land  Office,  says : — 
"  The  agricultural  capacity  of  Mississippi  is  incalculable.  In 
tho  amount  of  land  reduced  to  cultivation,  tho  returns  of  1S60 
show  an  increaso  in  the  number  of  acres  of  sixty  per  cent,  in 
ten  yeare,  and  in  the  value  of  farms  and  agrienlturat  imple- 
ments of  over  200  per  cent  The  live  stock  have,  on  the 
whole,  enlarged  their  numbers,  and  more  than  doubled  in 
value.  The  animal  products,  of  butter,  cheese,  wool,  slaugh- 
tered animals,  and  honey,  have  increased  their  volume,  in 
some  cases,  fifty  per  cent.  The  cereal  crops,  with  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and  hay,  have  had  a  still  greater 
increment 
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has  a  poimlation  of  about  four  tlionaanJ  and  is  a  prominent 
dcjiot. 

Natchez  is  also  tlic  center  of  a  largo  cotton  trade.  It  ia 
situale<)  on  a  liigli  bluff  overlooking  the  Miaaiasippi  liiver, 
2:1^0  niilen  above  Xew  Orleans.  Ita  population  in  ISOO  was 
nearly  7,000.  Vickaburg,  40S  miles  alwve  X«w  Orleana,  ou 
the  river,  ia  also  an  important  commercial  ]>oint.  This  city 
will  long  liva  in  history  as  one  of  the  principal  objective 
jkointa  ill  the  lute  war  of  aecesaion.  It  n-iis  fortified  by  the 
Confederates  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  and  controlled  the 
navigation  of  tlie  river  until  its  final  capitulation  to  the  North- 
era  army  under  General  Grant.  Its  population  in  1860  was 
about  5,000,  and  before  the  war  it  was  a  great  cotton  mart. 

The  tenor  ol"  all  our  letters  from  Misfeisaippi  is,  that  im- 
migrants are  earnestly  desired,  and  many  Inducements  are 
oflereil  to  industriixia  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Wo  copy  tlie  following  from  tho  monthly  Ilcport  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  March,  1S6S : — 

Vamk  of  Lavi>s  as  CoMPAiiEn  wrm  IPOO. — Rrtums  from 
Missi:*«i|ipi  iiirliciUc  a  lar^e  dccreaiio  in  vnliie  of  f»rm  Lin<)s  as 
rom)):tri'cl  witli  the  valuation  of  1800.  Dc  Soto  and  Tijipah,  in 
thu  vxtninc  nortlicrn  |i:irt  of  the  State,  show  a  dfcrcasc  of  75 
and  r,0  mr  <vnt.,  nsiicclivtly,  :ittril)iitiil  alnmst  i-Titircly  to  the 
unsoltlcd  I'liiL'lilioii  nl  pulitic.il  and  fiiinncial  affairs,  niul  tho  dis- 
a.itri>iis  results  cifthi- cotton  culture  of  tho  past.  In  l>o  Soto,  one 
year  ago,  f:iriiiiiig  liimls  would  sell  for  about  thR'C-fourths  their 
value  in  IHCn,  but  tln>  fiimnrial  distrcsiH,  consctjucnt  ujkiii  tho  fall 
of  cotton  prices,  h;is  thrown  a  great  dcaUof  land  on  the  market, 
and  reduced  the  jnici'  to  very  low  fipurcs,  mori'  than  threo-fourlha 
of  all  the  lanil  in  the  county  Ixing  for  cale,  and  nmch  of  it  must 
tif  dis|K>K('d  of  at  forced  sale,  it  having  Iwcn  mortgaged  for  fnp- 
plicH,  Ac.  Tlie  same  may  Iw  Paid  of  many  other  counties,  largely 
riig.'»i;i'<l  in  colt<)n  culture.  Alomr  the  Vintral  tier  of  counties, 
Kemper  njiorts  a  deerease  of  r.>  jkt  cent. ;  Lauderdale,  TO  to  80 ; 
"Winston,  GO  to  7-'i ;  Attala,  00;  I-cako,  SO;  Washinirton,  75; 
Ya7i)<.,  00  ;  ^LidiwHi,  Of)  to  70 ;  Hinds,  75 — with  few  sales  at  any 

f)rioe.  In  Pike  t'ounty,  in  the  south,  bordering  on  Louisiana, 
arming  lands  have  fallen  in  value  50  ]>er  cent.,  except  those  ad- 
jacent to  railroads,  while  in  the  adjoining;  county  of  Marion  the 
decrease  is  set  down  at  75  per  cent.  The  average  depreciation 
throughout  the  Stato  is  65  per  cent. 
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Pbice  ov  li\sve. — Half  of  the  land  of  Mississippi  is  not  ini 
ed  in  farms,  and  only  a  third  of  the  area  iii  faniis  Iina  vwr 
at  one  time  under  improvement.  In  the  best  cotton  diel 
cultivated  lands  have  been  cpmparatively  high,  but  ft-w 
ever  held  at  their  intrin»c  value,  on  account  of  the  extent  ci| 
unoccupied  area  in  the  southwest.  In  the  sonihcaKt^m  itottKn 
of  the  State,  between  the  capital,  Jackson,  and  Mobile,  in  Ala- 
bama, the  population  is  sparse,  the  land  niostlv  is  aneiiteroL.  tUv 
soil  Bandy,  with  a  small  extent  of  rich  creek  ooiloms,  ihe  price 
of  unimproved  tracts  varying  from  twelve  cents  to  one  dollar  [nt 
acre.  Tlie  growth  ia  composed  of  oaks,  hickory,  gum,  crprm*, 
and  long-leafed  pine,  the  latter  predominating,  of  great  lici^lit 
and  size,  of  industrial  importance  in  connection  with  turprntUlfrL 
making  and  lumbering.  The  soil,  like  other  sandj  loanH^f 
easily  worked,  and  productive  for  a  few  years,  becoming  oxbi 
ed  with  constant  cropping  and  no  fertilizing.  A  bale  of  co' 
per  acre  has  been  obtamed  upon  such  soil ;  sweet  potatoes  iad 
fimited  quantities  are  easily  produced,  and  niii;ht  prove  a  nn 
of  targe  revenue  under  the  new  mode  of  elictng  and  ilryin^l 
distant  markets ;  the  castor-oil  bean  grows  finely  here,  atul  m 
be  made  a  source  of  profit  and  improvement  to  the  soil;  , 
are  a  sure  and  abundant  crop,  be^nnjng  to  bear  in  thrw  f 
from  the  seed ;  and  wool-growing  will  prove  remuiwralive  U 
valuable  auxiliary  to  tillage  farming,  wild  grassea  evemrU 
abounding,  succulent  and  rank  in  growth  l>y  the  miudle  | 
February. 

The  water  is  excellent,  and  the  climate  licalihy.  All  ihi 
needed  to  start  this  region  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  '"a 
road  to  the  Uulf  coast  from  some  point  on  the  Miiisissippi  Cend 
With  such  a  road,  land  now  a  drug  at  121  cents  per  acn-,  w 
be  greedly  taken  at  iil.  and  eventually,  with  iniprovemeots,  v 
be  cheao  at  #20,  Similar  lands,  though  generally  better,  oifl 
line  of  the  New  Orleans',  Jackson  and^reat  Xortnem  rowl.  1 
of  Pearl  River,  are  now  attunable  at  t5  to  #10,  or  #20,  aeV 
Rtatioos,^and  are  bargains  at  those  prices.  In  the  Dorthcm  put 
of  the  ^tate,  unimproved  tracts  average  abont  #1  per  acrv;  io 
Hinds  County,  (2.60;  in  Madison,  #2  ;  in  Washington,  on  the 
river,  fine  Mississippi  bottoms,  perhaps  unsiirpassi-d  in  iho  world, 
»5  per  acre.  On  tlie  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  lUilroswl,  *lM_ 
is  a  common  price.  The  Hinds  and  Madison  County  uniraprv 
lan'U  will  yii-ld  300  pounds  ginned  cotton,  ^-'i  hiisbcls  of  e 
or  200  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  per  acre  without  mannrc.  I 
ductive  tracts  in  Yazoo  can  be  purchased  for  50  c«t]ta  per  a 
In  De  Soto  are  some  sixty  sections  of  "Mississippi  botui 
$4  or  less,  (wr  acre. 

The  following  statement  concerning  wild  lands  in  Pike 
19  made  by  Wm.  U.  Garland,  correspondent  for  that  cotmtj 
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"  The  averege  value  of  wild  or  unimproved  lands,  within  a  cir- 
cuit of  tlm-o  or  four  milei  of  a  railroad  depot,  is  about  $S  per 
ac^rt',  tint  tukiiig  tliu  whole  county  it  is  about  bO  cents  per  acre. 
Tlic  )!<'neral  xurfnco  of  the  county  is  undulating,  marked  by 
long  leading  ridges,  which  divide  the  water-courses.  The  bot- 
tom lands  are  hommnck,  and  are  very  productive,  except  where 
there  is  too  much  sand." 

Thf  southern  portion  of  the  State,  west  of  Pearl  Uiver,  is  very 
similar  in  character  of  soil  to  western  Tennessee.  The  surface  is 
a  loiiiu,  enriched  with  humus,  underlaid  with  a  stiff  clay  inter* 
mixed  with  loam,  Iwneath  which  is  a  stratum  of  sand  and  sraveL 
Numerous  water-courses  drained  bottom  lands,  varying  from  a 
few  roils  to  a  mile  in  width,  still  richer  in  plant  food,  and  cndur- 
ingly  pniductivo.  This  n-gion,  like  that  east  of  Pearl  Uiver,  ia 
well  wtiodc<)  with  several  Bj>ccie8  of  oak,  hickory,  beech,  poplar, 
cypn-ss,  magnolia,  Sec,  from  which  considerable  lumber  has  oeen 
profitably  manufactured.  The  soil  in  Hinds,  Warren,  and  Mad- 
ison contains  limestone  and  marls,  and  is  exceedingly  productive. 
Much  of  the  soil  in  the  northern  counties  is  very  pr<Hluctivc,  and 
from  Vieksbnrg  to  Ik[eni]ihi8  its  fertility  is  unsurpassed,  and  its 
timlHT  «)f  enormous  growth.  Some  of  these  counties  rejKjrt  no 
minernlM,  "  not  even  a  grain  of  sand,"  the  soil  being  an  unmixed 
alluvial  dc]>osit  of  unknown  dcjtth. 

Our  correspondent  in  Pike  County  says; — 

"  Tlie  altitude  of  this  place  and  some  of  the  adjoining  bills  being 
AOO  feet  above  the  gulf,  gives  the  pine  a  closeness  of  texture  that 
makes  it  very  valuable.  Tlieso  forests  wilt  afford  an  average  of 
10,i"Ki  f,ft  of  lum1>er  to  the  acre.  Saw-mills  in  the  range  of 
transjHirtntion  were  doing  well  until  the  prostration  of  the  country. 
Now,  an  the  lumber  can  not  be  sold  for  cash,  there  is  not  enough 
capital  in  the  country  to  run  the  mills,  and  most  of  them  are 
idle." 

CiviTox. — Cotton  is  the  only  specialty  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. MisMiNsippi  has  taken  the  lead  as  a  cotton-growing  State, 
and  at  one  time  produced  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  of  the  United 
States.  Our  corres]ioudent  in  Ue  Soto  County,  in  giving  the 
local  production  of  cotton  for  the  years  subsequent  to  ond  pre- 
ceding the  war,  illustrates  very  fairly  the  proportionate  product 
of  the  whole  cotton-growing  belt  in  those  years.     He  says: — 

"The  yield  in  IHCO  was  40,000  bales  ;  in  1866,  16,000  ;  and  in 
1867,  about  20,000.  In  1866,  the  culture  of  cotton  yielded  a  fiur 
profit ;  in  1 H6T,  not  one  pound  has  paid  the  cost  of  production." 

He  further  says : — 

"  Wheat  grows  well  here,  and  can  be  produced  in  qoontities  to 
yield  a  good  profit — the  average  yield  oeing  about  ten  busbela 
per  acre.  Our  best  lands  yield  from  flfleen  to  twenty  bnshels, 
and  by  manuring,  a  greater  yield  m^y  be  realized  fiom  averse 
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lEQds.    But  wheat  and  cotton  eau  not  be  grown  by  the  eamfl4 

of  hands,  because  the  sowiug  Reason  of  whent  conflicts  wiili  Uw) 
picking  of  cotton,  and  tlic  harvesting  of  wheat  comes  at  thi*  most 
important  season  for  working  and  thinning  the  cotton  plani,  ft  few 
dftfs  in  the  early  part  of  June  bdug  thti  most  importaut  uf  ^ 
in  the  whole  cultivating  season."  f 

In  the  rich  alluvial  soils  of  Washington  County,  "  wticM  ■ 
grown  during  the  war,  and  ilfl  yield  was  thirty  buBltels  per  aa 
White  and  red  varieties  have  been  grown  to  some  eKtenf 
Yazoo ;  white  preferred,  as  less  liable  to  rust.     In  I^'ako,  a  pr^ 
ence  is  given  to  the  hardier  red  wheat.     Red  wheat  is  pn-feq 
in  Winston.    In  Pike,  little  attention  ia  paid  to  wheat,  "tr  " 
the  gnun  is  plump  and  tlie  bran  ia  thinner  than  in  more  not 
latitudes."    In  De  Soto, "wheat  has  never  been  to  any  titesd 
article  made  for  market,  though  tlio  county  has  two  or  tin 
times  before  ]B60  sent  the  first  to  the  St,  Louis  market.    InlM 
fully  half  the  flour  consumed  was  grown  here;  in  1S66  and  IM 
Tcry  little  was  grown,  though  the  land  in  wheat  iu  1867  yirW 
Bgood  crop.     A  very  large  breadth  of  land  is  now  in  irii«| 
The  usual  time  of  sowing  is  between  the  15lh  of  October  f 
first  of  November,  though  many  sow  in  the  early  part  of  0(* 
andsomein  the  latter  portion  of  September,    THeiimeofliar 
ing  is  generally  the  last  week  in  May ;  cai-ly  varieties,  with  gi 
season,  are  cut  somewhat  earlier.     The  length  of  the  ksM 
variously  stated,  from  six  to  twelve  months,     Tlie  fact  Ib,  Q 
stock  are  never  fed  to  any  appreciable  extent,  with  the  excrft 
of  horses  and  mules.    Sheep  and  cattle  pick  up  their  living  ii 
winter  months,  aa  in  surarocr.    It  is  true  that  sheep  and  biii 
Block,  as  well  as  horses,  are  sometimes  treated  1o  occiimc 
winter  pasturage  upon  rye  or  barley  sown  in  September,    fl 
this  help  it  is  possible  to  keep  lar^  flocks  of  sheep,  with  li 
expense ;  and  other  kinds  of  farm  animals  may  be  broushl  ihro 
llie  winter  in  good  condition  without  other  feed.     ITie  prici 
pasturage  is  estimatwl  at  very  low  rates ;  in  some  counties  ul 
as  t2  or  t3  per  season,  while  others  range  higher,  up  to  111 
month.  I 

Figs  and  peaches  everywhere  abound,  growing  rapldtif  I 
bearing  profusely  and  surely.  Until  lately  no  prool  W»a  d 
from  them,  and  uow  only  on  the  line  of  railroad  running  i 
wise  through  the  State.  Formerly  peaches  were  pecunii 
profltablo  only  in  pork-making.  The  cron  is  very  sore  im 
Houthcru  part  of  the  State ;  in  the  norttierii,  it  is  BoiDL*q 
injured  by  frosts.  j 

Apples  do  pretty  well,  if  kinds  are  selected  which  rait  thi 
mate.     Small  fruits  produc«  in  ^ai  abuudauco.    The  pearii, 
to  blight,  but  ia  favorably  mentioned  in  some  localities.     Ori_ 
do  well  in  the  poorest  aoils,  and  aru  free  from  disease ;   llie  Ilufr 


ford,  Prolific,  Lenoir,  Diana,  Concord,  and  Catawba,  arc  mentioned 
witii  approvnl  in  the  aouthem  part  of  the  State  Our  currvflpood- 
ent  in  Washington  Bays: — 

"  The  i>eacli  miccwtls  rcmarkahly  well ;  the  trees  arc  often  from 
a  foot  to  tifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  know  eonie  18  yean 
old.     One  tree  will  yield  more  fruit  than  four  in  Now  Jemey." 


COBRESFONDKXCK. 

The  following  comprehonBiTe  and  iotereBting  commDnicft- 
tiun  is  frum  a  prominent  gentleman  of  Vicksburg,  and  will 
repay  a  careful  reading: — 

ViCKSBTHG,  Miss.,  Jtdy  30,  1868. 

Dkak  Sir  :  Before  the  war  I  was  a  cotton-planter,  and  ha<l  been 
for  twenty-seven  yearn,  liviu<r  on  one  of  my  plantations,  where  I 
made  fruin  500  to  GOO  bates  of  cotton,  managed  the  general  alTaim 
of  the  uluntatioii  up  to  the  year  1H61,  and  thus  bctuine  tainiliar 
with  all  the  details  of  planting.     I  iilanted  on  the  alluvial  lamL 

1st.  The  character  of  the  alluvial  land  for  productivGnecs  is  not 
Burp.issed  by  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  Cotton  was  our  staple  pro- 
duction. I  have  raised  two  bales  of  400  pounds  to  the  a<.-rt.-,  and 
believe  that  as  much  as  three  bales  have  been  produced,  and  100 
bushels  of  com.  Our  average  crop,  however,  was  about  one  500 
pound  bale  to  the  acre,  and  40  bushels  com  to  acre.  The  most 
favorably  located  alluvial  land,  perfectly  free  from  overflow,  witb 
fine  improvements,  i.  «.,  with  goo<l  dwelling  and  quarters,  steam 
or  horse  power  gin,  and  about  half  the  land  cleared  for  cultiva- 
tion, can  Ih!  Imught  for  from  |10  to  f20  per  acre.  Land  equally 
good,  but  sulijcct  to  overflow  in  tlio  present  condition  of  the 
k'vecs,  situated  back  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  can  be 
bought  at  from  |3  to  |5  per  acre.  Our  bill  lands  can  l>c  bought 
at  from  (i5  to  |ilO  per  acre,  and  some  even  at  (2  and  $3,  owing 


to  lo^lity  and  convenience  to  river  or  railroad.  Tlicy  will  yield 
half  a  bale  of  cotton  and  about  25  bushels  of  com  to  tin:  acre 

Hi|;  lilack  bottom  lands  of  best  quality,  which  are  second  only 
to  alluviul  lands  of  Mississippi  River,  can  bo  bought  for  from  W 
to  %\n  per  acre,  with  fine  improvements.  They  yield  from  }  to 
l}balc  to  the  acre,  and  as  much  com  as  the  best  alluvial  lauds, 
w-liicb  is  about  40  bushels  average,  but  sometimes  75  and  60. 

Irish  potatoes  can  be  raised  on  any  of  these  lands,  at  the  rate 
of  400  bushels  to  the  arre,  but  will  not  keep  through  the  summer. 

Sweet  {K>tatocs  are  raised  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1,000  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Poor,  sandy  land  produces  them  as  well  or  better  than 
the  richer  lands. 
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Turiiips,  if  tlio  gronnd  is  properly  prepared  and  i 
favoiiible,  genL-nilly  tuake  at  Iv.isl  QOO  bushels  to  Uie  tkOti, 

Tliu  I'lita-baga  is  the  best  variety  for  this  climate,  botJi  i 
table  auil  elotik.     Tbey  "light  to  be  planted  by  ibo  first  of  J 
and  eultivated,  but  will  make  a  goud  crop  planted  the  t 
Bepteinber,      Tomatoes,    oucumbera,    cabbages,    lettooc, 
-n-atcnnelons,  and  cantaloupes,  aro  pcrl'ecf. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  all  the  cereals  do  well  in  thin  cBn 

The  peach  grows  to  great  perfection  ;  aod  any  mau  of  ind 
can  have  peaches  from  the  seed  in  two  yenrs.  I'oars  and  p 
figs,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  all  grow  hero  1 
greatest  perfection. 

Grapes,  apples,  ifcc,  do  well,  bnt  uot  as  well  as  tbo  other  fi 
The  fig  in  tfio  most  delicious  aud  healthy  fruit,  iiiid  bears  n 
all  the  summer. 

2d.  Price  of  labor  this  year  has  ruled  low,  and  tha  i  . .  _ 
been  abundant,  but  the  two  previous  years  it  avemgod'it  li 
•12  per  month  and  found.  The  supply  is  limits  when  oonpi 
with  our  open  laud — nut  more  than  half  of  which  could  bo  o 
vated  by  the  present  population,  even  if  all  were  disposed  to  n 
Field  hands  arc  most  needed. 

3d.  Our  climate  is  the  most  genial  and  delightful  iu  the  V. 
States  ;  our  summers  more  pleasant  than  winter.  We  never  h 
the  extreme  heat  found  in  Uie  West,  Sunstroke  is  of  rare  o. 
renue.  We  have  a  breoKe,  generally,  day  and  ntcht.  P« 
coming  here  have  to  undergo  an  acclimating,  which  ia  geaa 
mild,  especially  if  they  are  temperate  iu  eating  aud  drinking, 
writer  riused  a  family  of  eight  childruu  on  uie  alluvial  lant' 
owned  a  plantation  where  there  were  100  negroes,  and  out  o 
number  at  one  period  in  three  years  there  was  but  ^> 
White  people  are  equally  healthy.  White  men  can  raise  c 
will  attempt  to  prove,  with  but  tittle  exposure  or  risk  uf  aiei 
Chills  aud  fevers,  of  a  milder  type  than  they  have  in  Ulini 
the  principal  disease ;  in  fact,  almost  the  only  one  [MMniUBr  ti 
climate.  Yellow  fever  is  never  found  iu  the  couutry,  ev«n  A 
from  a  city  where  it  prevails. 

4th.  Mississippi  and  Louisiaim  abound  in  the  fincat  oak  ti 
in  the  world.     Large  bodies  of  white-oak  may  bo  fooud  li 
out  the  country,  but  our  cypress,  which  only  grows  in  low  O 
lands,  is  the  great  timber  of  tbc  country.    It  makes  the  best  fi 
rails,  shingles,  pickets,  posts,  and  rails,  split  boards  6  (vet  U 
even  8  and  10,  and  saws  into  the  finest  plank,  studding,  fl 
weather-boarding,  &c.    There  is  no  kind  of  biiildinff  "" 
be  done  with  cypress,  and  it  lasts,  exposed  as  shinglo 
&c,  for  30  years,  while  under  shelter  it  would  pni>bi 
Tears;  and  it  has  been  dug  up  out  of  the  grouniJ  »l* 
oly  bad  kept  sound  1,000  years.    Pine  ia  not  found  in  EmCI 
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kna  or  Wont  MtMtsBippL  A  l&r^c  lumber  trade  is  now  going  on  be- 
tween \'ickBburg  and  St.  Louis,  every  packet  taking  from  our 
wharf  tliousands  of  feet  of  cypress  lumber,  sawed  here,  and  piss 
brought  from  East  AliHsiiwippi  on  railroad. 

6th.  Along  the  banks  oi  the  Missisfiippi  the  planter  or  farmer 
can  send  any  of  his  productH  to  market  with  conveiiicnco. 

One  man,  living  fifty  miles  above  Vicksburg,  made  t.'i,000  this 


year,  shipping  rooating-cars  to  St.  Louis  in  June  and  July.  An- 
other maile  11,500  from  five  acres  of  Irinh  potatoes  8liipi>od  to  St. 
Louis  in  Mav  and  June.     Our  whole  conntry  is  so  well  supplied 


with  navigable  streams  and  railroads,  that  no  one  has  to  haul  to 
market  over  2S  miles ;  and  on  the  alluvial  lands  we  have  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  natural  canals  that  only  require  clearing  of  trees 
and  brusli  to  make  them  navigable  six  months  of  the  year.  No 
improvements  were  made  on  them  before  the  war. 

Tth.  Schools  are  to  be  found  in  most  neighborhoods,  and  conn- 
try  and  village  churches  are  found  in  many  localities.  Thi-re  are 
but  few  people  so  situated  that  they  can  not  reach  a  church  or 
school-house,  though  the  country  i^  not  scttloJ — so  as  to  make 
these  things  as  common  as  in  the  West  or  North. 

In  the  river  counties,  the  large  majority  of  the  pen]tle  are 
Africans — a  docile  jioople,  inoffensive  if  let  alone,  and  not  improp- 
erly advise<l ;  naturally  indolent,  but  smalt  planters  have  worked 
them  profitably,  especially  planters  who  wilt  work  with  them. 

ImaosiNTs*  CoTTox  Plastatiom. 

We  will  suppose  that  three  persons,  able  to  work,  compose  the 
family,  and  the  location  on  good  upland — arrival  on  the  plantation 
Ist  January : — 

OtttfiL— One  mule  worth $160  00 

One  plow  and  gear 8  00 

One  narrow,  iron  tooth 4  00 

One  ax  and  three  hoca    2  50 

One  light  w^on  for  one  horae 50  00 

t2US0 

We  vill  give  them  30  acres  for  ooltivation,  which  would  be 
divided  as  follows : — 

9  acres  in  cotton. 
IS  acres  in  com. 
3  acres  in  oats. 
1  acre  in  sweet  potatoes. 
1  acre  in  early  field  peas. 
1  acre  in  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage  aod  other  vegetable* 
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10th  of  June  the  cotton  would  require  a  plowing,  and  the  hoes 
Bhuuld  follow  and  toko  out  wLat  wueds  were  left  in  the  drill ;  oU 
of  which  work  could  be  completed  in  six  days. 

Juno  15th.  Plow  the  com  again,  and  plant,  either  in  drills  or  by 
Bowing  broadcjist,  the  yellow  held  |(ea,  all  of  which  would  not  re- 
quire over  8  or  10  dayx,  and  the  corn  could  then  be  laid  by. 

About  1st  July,  run  the  sweep  through  the  cotton  to  clean 
the  niiddlea,  which  could  be  done  in  three  days,  and  the  lioes 
could  jiass  over  it  in  about  aame  time.  If  it  required  any  more 
work  It  would  not  exceed  tliree  days,  about  the  middle  or  last  of 
July,  to  run  the  sweep  once  or  twice  in  the  middle.  Thus  the 
work  of  cultivation  would  be  completed  early  in  July,  after  which 
all  the  cn)pa  cmilil  8tan<l  in  the  field  till  October  or  November. 
Tuniijis  ought  to  bo  planted,  if  rula  bagas  {which  are  the  best), 
about  1st  /ulv,  and  if  other  varieties,  in  Aujfust  or  1  at  September. 

Cotton  will  stand  longer  in  the  field  witliout  injury  tlian  any 
crop  grown  in  the  United  States,  Before  the  war  half  the  cotton 
crop  was  gathered  after  the  Ist  of  November,  iiTthc  healthy  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  ]>lanter8  were  picking  cotton,  when  from  12 
to  15  acres  were  planted  to  the  liand,  till  Ist  March.  The  con- 
tractors, for  savin"  abandoned  cotton  in  1803,  picked  the  crop 
raised  in  IW2,  in  March  and  April.  An  immigrant  raising  one 
quarter  of  a  •n)p,  could  put  06*  gathering  it  till  January  if  he  chose, 
and  could  gather  when  all  the  cotton  was  open,  the  product  of 
duct  of  three  acres  in  one  month,  even  if  it  was  three  bales. 

The  rciiiiltii  of  the  forcgoiug  plan  of  planting  would  be,  oa 
uplands,  say — 

5  bales  of  cotton,  worth ^500 

15  acres  com,  25  hushcis  per  acre. 3T6 

Gross  crop $876 

or  double  that  on  alluTial  land.  Sweet  potatoes,  oats,  and  other 
croiw,  would  go  far  toward  supporting  the  family. 

The  second  year  the  immigrant  could  plant  3  acres  of  wheat, 
and  enlarge  oilier  crops,  raise  his  own  pork,  and  make  the  place 
Bui>]>ort  the  family ;  still  planting  the  same  -  com  and  cotton.  Or, 
if  lie  was  dis]>oscd  to  enlarge  his  planting,  he  might  hire  one  or 
two  negroes,  and  plant  double  the  quantity  of  cotton,  letting  the 
negroes  gather  cotton  from  Ist  September  and  the  immigrants 
joming  them  Ist  October,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  was  coot  and 
pleasant.  The  third  year,  the  immigrant  could  put  in  six  acres 
to  the  hand  for  his  tiimily,  and  work  through  the  Beason  with 
safety,  as  ho  would  then  ho  fully  acclimated. 

Very  respectfully, 

i.  H.  D.  BOWMAN. 
F.  B,  GoooAEi>,  Qq,  New  York. 
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The  poBtmaster  at  Brookhaven,  Lawrence  Countjy  writes^ 
July  30,  1868  :— 

*  ♦  The  lands  in  this  county  consist  of  bottom  land,  at  75 
cents  per  acre  (average  price) ;  table-land,  at  60  cents  per  acre ; 
rolling  land,  at  25  cents  per  acre;  and  pine  woods  at  12^  cents 
per  acre.  Good  water  throughout  the  county,  and  very  healthy. 
Crops-cotton,  corn,  wines,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  pine  lumber,  rice  and 
tobacco.  The  people  are  intelligent  and  law-abiding,  and  rowdy- 
ism is  scarce. 

A  correspondent  writes  from — 

Brookvillk,  Noxubee  Couimr,  Miss., ) 

August  5,  1868.      f 

By  reference  to  the  map  you  will  find  tliis  place  situated  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Plailroad.  The  country  is  rich  in  prairie  and 
"  post  oak"  lands,  that  sold  before  the  war  from  $25  to  $40  per 
acre.  This  belt  of  prairie  land  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  say  20 
miles  wide,  extending  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  ♦  *  Now 
worth  t1  to  |15  per  acre. 

1st.  Summers* warm,  but, not  oppressive;  nights  cool,  good 
breezes ;  winters  mild,  seldom  cold  enough  to  freeze«water ;  r€fy 
hecUthy. 

2d.  No  mineral  or  coal ;  timber  plenty. 

dd.  Cotton  and  com  the  chief  staples,  250  pounds  of  lint  cotton 
to  the  acre,  and  30  bushels  of  com,  the  average  crop.  Com 
generally  sells  at  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel.  Good  for  12  to  15 
bushels  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  all  small  grain.  Every  descrip- 
tion of  vegetable  and  fruit. 

4th.  180   miles   from  Mobile,  accessible  by  railroad  or  river 


navigation. 


5th.  Schools  and  churches  abundant. 

6th.  The  people  native  born  Southerners.  This  county  contains 
about  12,000  whites  and  14,000  blacks,  formerly  all  slaves,  now 
wonhless  as  members  of  society,  and  not  good  laborers.  They 
work  very  well  in  the  field,  but  will  not  keep  up  the  farm  repairs 
and  care  for  stock. 

The  people  are  polite  and  courteous,  and  would  hail  new  white 
settlers  or  immigrants  among  them,  rent  them  lands,  work  on 
shares,  or  hire  by  the  month. 

Having  answered  your  questions,  I  will  state  that  I  am  a  planter, 
owning  3,000  acres  of  land,  2,300  tillable,  which  was  worth 
$40  before  the  war,  and  sold  for  that  (a  part  of  it)  in  1858.  It  is 
24  miles  from  Brookville,  a  thrifty  railroad  town,  ten  miles  from 
Macon,  the  county  seat,  and  twenty  miles  from  Columbus,  a  town 
of  6,000  inhabitants.    I  raise  corn  and  cotton,  and  worked  147 
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blaok  Uboren  loHt  year.    This  year  soroo  )cs&    Giro  them  one- 
fourth  of  all  that  ih  made,  fumishing  food  and  lodging. 

This  labor  will  not  do.  They  work  well  {('.  «.,  eomo  of  them), 
bnt  neglect  the  stock  and  kill  off  the  4iogs.  This  ia  done  by  the 
idlers,  who  will  not  take  permanent  work. 

PoBT  Gtfifioif,  Mis&,  Aufftut  8, 1668, 
Fred.  B.  Ooddari>,  Esq. : — 

Sir  :  Having  rcxided  in  this  and  one  of  the  adjoining  counties 
for  many  years,  engagi><l  in  the  practice  of  law,  my  acquiuntanee 
is  very  general,  both  with  the  {leople  ami  the  tandu,  ond  in  fact 
with  all  the  Bubjocto  iiiion  which  you  oolicit  infurmation. 

Just  at  this  tune  lands  have  no  market,  and  no  sales  arc  being 
mode,  although  all  the  lands  in  the  Slate  are  "for  sale."  On« 
cause  of  this  is  the  almost  entiro  absence  of  capital  and  industry, 
resulting  from  the  war. 

*  *  *  Tlie  /(!»(/«  arc  excellent.  Cotton  and  com,  peas  and 
potatoes  (Irish  .and  swiH-t),  are  the  chief  products  ;  but  the  soil  and 
climate  are  well  ailaptcd  to  a  great  diversity  of  cr«))8.  I^bor  is 
eicei-ding  h)w,  and  can  be  had  by  paying  employees  t5  or  id 
per  month.  Cotton  culture,  by  Northern  or  Sonthi'm  men,  navs  a 
splendid  profit  when  conducteil  with  skill,  and  enertrv,  and  sufliaent 
means.  V  ery  little  means  or  kkill  is  necessary ;  the  main  desidera- 
tum is  energy.    Th«  negroes  will  work  well,  ifweilptiid. 

Timber  excellent  and  abumlant.  Health  first-rate.  Markets, 
New  Orleans,  Cincimmti,  Memphis,  Ix>uisville,  &c,  accessible  by 
Missis^ppi  Uivcr  and  railromh 

il«spectfully  yours, 

J.  a  MORRISw 

Mr.  P.  R.  Lrathrrman  writes  from  Woodville,  Wilkinson: 
County,  in  the  southwestern  part  ot'tlte  State,  August,  1888  : 

Cotton  has  hitherto  l>cen  the  chief  export  from  this  country.  It 
was  deemed  the  in<)!'t  valuable  product  we  could  raise,  because 
the  soil,  climate,  and  kind  of  labor  we  had,  were  all  well  adapted 
to  its  culture.  And  our  labor  was  not  well  suited  for  any  other 
employment;  for,  lie  it  known  to  all  men,  that  the  culture  of 
cotton,  is  a  veri/  simple  process ;  for  which  reason  alone,  the  negro 
was  better  suited  to  that  ocoupation  than  anv  emnloyment  which 
might  require  the  least  ingenuity  and  skill,  l^is  is  too  reason  we 
devoted  all  our  energies  to  the  culture  of  cotton. 

Let  no  one,  thereRire,  imagine  that  the  culture  of  cotton  is  not 

adapted  to  the  labor  of  white  men  from  the  North  and  from 

Europe.     With  their  industry  and  intelligence,  they  would  very 

MOD  De  able  to  produce  two  or  three  times  as  much  ootton  to  the 
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hftiid  as  the  negro  can,  and  would  easilj  improvo  tlie  quality  of  the 
article  produced.  Il  is  well  known  that  the  cotton  plant  i« 
BUficcptible  of  great  improvement,  both  as  to  tlie  quantity  wliidi 
each  stalk  will  yield,  and  the  quality  of  th«  lint. 

•  *  •  *  Away  with  the  foolish  belief  that  negroee  only  can 
raise  cotton  profitablv ;  it  is  the  only  thing  they  are  capalile  of 
raieing  Buccessfully,  Dccause  its  culture  ts  simple  and  ad^ted  to 
the  labor  of  any  person  either  male  or  female.  Little  boys  mi 
girls  can  assist  in  its  cultivation. 

•  *  •  •  Thousands  and  tons  of  thousands  of  acrea  of  oar 
best  lands  are  lying  uncultivated  now,  and  wo  are  ready  to  tell 
thera  at  low  rates  to  those  who  wish  to  puruhasi',  or  farm  theni 
out  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  buy,  and  furnish  them  with  evwrf 
facility  for  making  crops.  "^ 

Mr.  Fleming  IIoixtEa,  a  well  known  and  respected 
of  Mississippi,  who,  before  the  war  paid  taxes  on  more 
balf  a  million  of  dollars  which  he  had  accumulated  as  a 
of  tho  soil,  thus  writes  us  from  Otalona,  Chickasaw  Coi 
August  4,  1868  :— 

•  •  *  •  I  have  about  6,000  acres  of  fine  improved  l»i»3; 
3,000  acres  are  the  finest  upland  in  this  vicinity,  fertile,  c<»ivenil!nt 
to  railroad,  and  the  most  healthy  country  I  was  ever  in.  NiW 
for  my  object ;  I  want  100  families  of  good  laborers  to  locato  on 
my  lands. 

I  will  tiimish  their  outfit  for  the  firat  year,  and  lease  theto  my 
lands  as  long  as  they  wish  lliem.     I  know  the  value  of  this ' '"' 
of  proposition  irom  most  men,  but  I  refer  you  to,  Ac,  4c,, 
know  me  well  by  character,  and  can  tell  you,  Ac, 

Mr.  T.  A.  Hazes,  of  Okalona,  writes  on  the  SUt  of  July! 

«  *  «  «  After  reading  carefully  your  circular  and  lettW, 
my  neighbors  said  to  me,  "  Colonel,  write  to  Mr.  Uoddard,  iaJ 
say  for  us  all,  that  Mieaiasippiana  would  dispose  of  two-thirds  of 
their  lauds  to  English,  German,  or  any  other  good  class  of  ooi^ 
CTants,  at  nominal  prices,  and  do  all  In  their  power  to  give  ihcia 
kindly  aid — and  God  bless  Ilia  work," — Augost  0th.  I  suspendtJ 
this  letter,  commenced  on  the  Slat  of  July,  at  the  roquost  of  Hr. 
Bretuey  and  Mayor  B,  IL  Shepbard,  who  were  delegates  to  «  UaiJ- 
road  Convention  called  at  Selma,  Ala.,  in  order  that  I  misht  hand 
you  the  prospectus  of  a  new  railroad,  to  wit,  running  from  UenjiJiii 
to  Selma,  via  Holly  Springs  and  Okalona.  It  is  nor  detennuwd 
npon,.ind  the  survey  of  said  nta<l  will  commence  next  week.  It  will 
bo  chartered  as  the  "  Memphis,  Holly  Springs,  Okalona  and 
Selma  Rulroad,"  connecting  at  Selma  with  the  CbarlestOQ  ud 
Savannah  Railroad. 
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Hey  propose  to  cnt«r  all  lands  coatignoos  to  this  road  as 
stock,  at  tl  to  t3  per  aero;  to  give  to  emigrants  twontr  acres 
per  familj  an^ht-re  on  the  line  of  this  road,  and  to  sell  tnem  aa 
mucli,  in  addition  to  this  twenty  acres,  as  they  wish  to  buy  at  the 
ntca  at  which  it  is  entered. 

It  is  oar  dntj  to  say,  frankly,  that  among  the  nnmerons  let- 
ters wo  have  received  from  the  Southern  States  are  some^  writ- 
ten apparently  in  a  candid  and  impartial  spirit,  which  indicate 
that  in  some  sections  a  strong  prejudice  esdsts  against  North- 
em  men  who  como  there  to  settle.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  lietter  portion  of  the  Soathem  people  enoonrage  violence 
or  disconrteey  toward  respectable  and  indastrions  Northern 
immigrants ;  bnt  where  this  adverse  feeling  prevails,  it  has 
been,  in  effect,  a  license  to  the  lawless  element  to  commit 
rough  deeds  with  impunity.  We  refrain  from  publishing 
these  commonicatioDe,  believing  that,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
a  new  era  is  abont  to  dawn  npon  the  Soath,  and  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  Southern  people  will,  at  any  hazard,  suppress 
lawleeeneee,  in  view  of  the  disastrooB  effect  it  most  have  npon 
their  intereato  and  prospeii^. 


TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  is  one  of  the  soatherD  middle  States,  bounded 
by  Kentucky  and  Virginia  on  the  north ;  by  North  Carolina 
on  the  east ;  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  on  the  south ; 
and  the  Mississippi  Eiver  on  the  west  separates  it  from  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  It  has  an  area  of  29,184,000  acres.  Its 
total  population  in  1860  was  1,109,801,  of  whom  283,019  were 
colored. 

The  surface  of  Tennessee  presents  a  more  widely  diversified 
appearance  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  middle  States.  The 
eastern  portion  is  mountainous,  gradually  diminishing  into  a 
'  hilly  region,  full  of  beautiful  and  healthful  valleys ;  then  soft- 
ening away  into  a  gently-rolling  country  of  exquisite  loveli- 
ness and  fertility,  amply  watered  by  a  thousand  streams,  afflu- 
ents of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  and  finally  becoming 
almost  level  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State. 

Eastern  Tennessee  is  too  rugged  and  mountainous  to  be  well 
adapted  to  general  agriculture,  but  is  rich  in  mineral  resource?, 
such  as  coal,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  &c.,  together  with  a  great 
variety  of  excellent  timber.  It  is,  in  some  portions,  well 
suited  to  stock-raising,  and  is  noted  throughout  the  United 
States  for  its  mild  but  pure  and  bracing  air. 

The   rich  and   fertile   soil,  mild   winters,  and  prevailing 
healthfulness  of  Middle  Tennessee,  with  its  cordial  and  hos- 
pitable  people,  its   well    organized   system   of  schools  and 
churches,  and  other  attractions,  offer  the  emigrant  great  in- 
ducements to  come  and  participate  in  these  advantages,  while 
the  level  prairie  lands  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  with 
their  great  depth  of  rich,  black,  and  fertile  soil,  yielding  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  &c.,  in  great  abundance,  also  claim  his  attention. 

The  State  is  pre-eminently  favored  with  facilities  for  water 
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commuoicatioQ  in  her  noble  river  svstem.  The  Miaaiwippi 
woslicB  lier  western  border,  and  tite  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
lanil,  with  tlieir  largo  navigable  tributaries,  afford  a  general 
outlut  fur  the  productions  uf  nearly  every  purtiun  of  the  State. 

"The  Ci'MRKRt^Kp  Tablx-Lanm)  OF Texxbaseb. — The  agri- 
culiunil  abuiii1aiK-o  of  thin  roi;iuii  ia  indicated  by  the  prevaibng 
priifn  of  farm  prwiucc.  At  rullahoma,  midway  between  Nasb> 
villc  ami  Chattanmiira,  on  the  railroad,  wlieat  was  sold  last  fall 
for  91.50,  vlien  it  was  Helling  in  the  interior  of  Minnesota,  where 
little  elw  but  wheat  Ik  grown,  for  tl.UO  per  bushel.  At  the  same 
time  com  was  fiO  to  80  cents,  potatoes  60  cents  pur  bushel,  but- 
ter 20  cents  jicr  jmund,  eggs  15  cents  per  dozen,  beef  6  to  8  cents 
|M>r  [Miund  at  retail,  and  cows  tl8  to  t40  eaeli.  It  is  reporte<l  that 
the  ground  was  coverctl  with  snow  but  eight  days  last  winter, 
and  that  :it  no  time  did  the  snow  remain  on  the  ground  more  than 
48  hours,  the  frost  penetrating  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches. 
Fanners  can  lalwr  out  of  doors  nearly  all  winter,  and  plowing  is 
internipted  only  a  small  [Mrtion  of  the  time.  Coal,  iron,  and  tUD> 
Ikt  alMnintl,  with  HmoHtoue,  sandstone,  and  hydraulic  brae;  most 
of  the  land  is  comparatively  level  and  moderately  fertile;  the 
■  grasses  fltnirish ;  all  ordinary  farm  crops  are  grown ;  and  fruits, 
particularly  peaches,  are  a  sure  crop.  Good  farms  in  this  cotinty 
ean  be  bought  at  $S  to  (10  per  acre.  Wild  lands  can  be  had  as 
low  as  one  dollar  per  acre." 

A  writer  at  Memphis,  referring  to  tlic  adTantoges  Tentiee- 
eeo  offers  to  tUo  immigrant,  says : — 

"  nring  them  acquainted  with  the  quantity,  cheapness,  and  pro- 
dnetiveness  of  our  lands,  and  tliat  in  our  mountains  He  imbedded 
vast  treasures  of  mineral  and  inexhaustible  quarries  of  atone  and 
ticds  of  coal ;  that  our  hills  and  valleys  are  abounding  with  the 
most  magnificent  and  valuable  forests  ;  that  the  number  and  cx- 
t4'nt  of  onr  navigable  streams  are  scarcely  to  be  excelled;  that 
mill  and  manufacturing  sites,  and  the  requisite  raw  material  is  in 
euoli  close  juxtaiiosition  as  to  offord  the  greatest  convenience  and 
CC(>nomy,  together  with  that  entire  fnicdom  from  the  incon* 
Tcniences,  hardships,  privations,  and  perils  incident  to  the  pio* 
n«er  and  bonier  life  of  the  far  AVest  and  other  new  coantries,  and 
that  there  awaits  them  a  conltal  welcome  and  generous  hospital- 
ity which  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  know  so  well  how 
and  wiil  extend  to  men  of  every  clime  and  tongue,  who  come  with 
the  honest  purpose  of  co-operating  and  aiding  them  to  the 
extent  of  their  means  and  influence,  in  the  restoration  and  main- 
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tcnaocc  of  good  government;  in  n-'bniliiing  Ui 
casting  asiuo  the  niAutle  of  bliglil  and  dtsutation  that  covvTI 
fair  land,  which  once  bloomed  as  a  rose ;  by  ihc  duvelujiintn 
her  agricultural  and  other  resources;  and  by  the  pncourugvq 
patronage,  and  practice  of  whatever  is  most  nrotnotivc  i 
mutual  welfare  and  prosperity  of  himself  and  the  eommoiull 
wliich  lie  may  have  cast  hts  lot  and  sought  his  citizenship.'' 

Nashvillk,  Bituatcd  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  C' 
land  River,  200  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio, 
capital  of  Tennesaee.  Five  railroadB  radiate  from  tlio 
coimeetiiig  it  lyitb  various  important  points ;  it  is,  gem 
a  n'ell-built  city,  and  poasessea  a  number  of  excellent 
tional  and  scientilic  institutionB.  Ite  population  in  1880 
23,715. 

KEUpma,  the  port  of  entry  of  western  Tenneeeee,  is  aitnaj 
on  the  Missieeippi  Hiver,  in  Shelby  Cotuity.  Thu  city  il  ■ 
very  active  bu8ines.s  point,  and  a  great  cotton  mart.  Its  popn* 
lation  in  1860  was  22,625;  and  its  shipraente  of  cotton  during 
that  year,  were  more  than  400,000  bales.  It  ie  a  great  rail- 
road center,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 

Ksox^'iLLB  is  the  principal  commercial  center  of  East 
nessee ;  it  is  situated  on  a  hill  upon  the  north  bank  of  Hoi 
Itiver.     Its  popnlation  in  1860  was  alH>at  8,000. 

Wo  give  below,  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Departi 
of  Agriculture,  prepared  bjMr.  J.  E.  Doikje,  and  Bulmiittttl 
to  Hon.  lloBA0£  Cafbon,  Commieeioner,  March  31,  IS^te 
publication: — 

Price  of  Lancs  as  Compared  wrrn  Vitcs  tx  ISflO. 
turns  from  Tennessee  indicate  a  general  decline  of  15  to 
cent,  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  as  compared  with  th«  censaai 
mates  of  1B60,  though  several  counties  report  no  appr~^ 
change,  while  others  report  an  active  advance  of  from  2  to 
cent.  The  heaviest  decrease  is  reported  from  I>avidson 
Henry  counties,  being  about  fiO  per  cent.,  though  the  fortD 
ports  few  sales  at  reduced  rates,  nnlesa  under  compulsion, 
m  the  latter,  the  decline  is  attributed  to  "the  diLa;iidate>d  t 
tion  of  houses  and  fencing,  and  tlie  wild  growths  conseqtunil 
the  war,  together  with  high  taxes,"  Ac.    Weakley  and  Mri] 

Birt  40  per  cent,  decline ;  Rhea  and  Lincoln,  33 ;  Uaywooi 
awkiDH,  Monroe,  Polk,  Coflfce,  Perry,  20 ;  Hickntsiit  11; 
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floe  ami  Giles,  10;  Grecno,  3  to  S;  vbile  WUliunBon,  Union, snd 
UcNuiry  rvmoin  &t  about  the  eanie  figure  as  in  1860.  Montgom-  ' 
ery  ri-|n>rU  2  pi-r  ecnl.  incrcaHo;  Sovicr  and  Campbell,  10  per 
oeiit. ;  and  Marion  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Our  Ithca  corn>spoiid- 
«at  says : — "  The  great  bulk  of  lajid  in  this  county  for  the  last  SO 
years,  lias  been  in  the  hands  of  a  few  owners,  and  it  increases  in 
price  when  there  is  little  tax  to  be  paid,  and  decreases  when  the 
taxes  are  greater ;  hence  the  present  decline.*'  The  same  general 
causes,  however,  which  have  tended  to  depreciate  real  estate,  and 
iKirticularly  farm  lands,  in  the  Southern  States,  have  operated  in 
Tennessee,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  nor  is  it  pronable  that 
a  return  to  former  values  will  be  so  long  delayed,  there  being  leu 
neceiutity  to  sacrifice,  and  not  so  strong  a  disposition  to  sell  at  aay 
priee. 

Pkkment  Valub  or  Laivds. — Wild  or  unimproved  lands  an 
variously  quoted,  from  sii  cent*  per  acre  upward,  according  to 
location,  quality,  and  capabilities.  Much  of  this  class  of  lands  in 
the  eastern  counties  is  mountainous  or  hilly,  with  coves  of  rich 
lands,  upon  which  sheep  and  cattle  grow  fat  from  May  until  Sep- 
tember.  On  these  mountain  lands  there  is  considerable  valuable 
timber,  and  when  cleared,  much  of  the  land  is  very  productive  of 
com  and  other  crops,  and  suiteil  to  gracing  purposes.  In  Grceno 
County,  such  lands  arc  worth  from  6  cents  to  fl  per  acre;  in 
Hawknis  the  averageis  given  at  t3  per  acre;  Sevier,  50  cents  to  tl. 
In  Union,  ridge  land,  thin-soiled,  capable  of  producing  20  bnshela 
of  corn,  or  8  bushels  of  wheat,  t2.S0  per  acre;  Campbell,  $l.6<i — 
mountainous,  variety  of  soil,  a  good  portion  Busce|>tible  of  im- 
provement, adapted  U>  the  growth  of  clover,  timothy,  iftc.  Lands 
of  the  same  ccneral  enaracter  in  Monroe  and  Polk,  50  cents  to  $1 
per  acre;  Meigs,  #2  per  acre — broken,  gravelly,  and  generally 
poor;  Khea,  tl  to  94 — varying  much  in  quality,  being  second 
bottom,  uulanti,  ridge,  and  mountain  lands,  generally  well  tim- 
bered, witn  good  water,  and  hcalthr,  and  capable  of  producing 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  Jke,,  and  excellent  for  fruits  and  tobacco. 
ilK-ilsoe,  about  50  cents  per  acre — soil  thin,  but  good  for  graung, 
ami  for  raising  vegetables  when  cultivatci]  ;  Marion  (1  per  acre, 
ill  great  iiuantity — n-d,  sandy  loam,  rich  and  strong — will  produce 
gram  ami  fruit.  Coffee  County,  tl  to  t3,  comprising  half  the 
county — table-lands — will  produce  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  pota- 
toes, vegetables,  Aa. ;  well  managed  valley  and  hilt  lands,  without 
manure,  will  yield  60  to  SO  bushels  of  com,  and  SO  to  25  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Lincoln,  (1  per  acre,  embracing  an  area  of 
100  square  miles — noil  thin,  needing  lime;  fruits,  especially  the 
peach,  grow  to  perfection ;  these  lauds  lie  200  to  300  feet  above 
the  be<l  of  the  KIk  Kiver,  on  which  are  situated  the  best  lands  of 
the  county.  Giles — lai^e  tracts  in  timber  at  from  tl  to  $5  per 
acre.     In  MoDtgomery,  Stewart,  and  IMckaon,  there  are  large 
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mji  "  that  within  tventy-flve  miles  of  CUrksrillo  there  sre  from 
ten  to  twenty  furnftccs  lying  idle  for  want  ofcapltal ;  most  of  them 
were  burned  during  tlio  wiir,  and  the  proprietora  being  unable  to 
rebuild  and  run  them,  would  sell  out  very  luw." 

Tlie  zinc  of  Greene  County  it  said  to  l>o  very  rich  ;  during  the 
war  KjMora  salts  were  alao  made  to  aome  extent  in  the  mountaina. 
In  ITawkinH,  our  corresjwndcnt  etates,  "  thL're  is  an  underground 
stream  of  tialt  water  traventing  the  valley,  which  has  been  tapped 
at  several  points,  at  one  of  which  the  manufacture  of  salt  has  bven 
suc«-Niifully  prosecuted  for  a  number  of  years,  though  not  upon  a 
lari^i  iH-ale  ;  but  it  is  thought  that,  with  capital  and  euterpnsc,  it 
might  Iki  made  to  rival  the  salt  wells  of  southwestern  Virginia  in 
the  production  of  this  valuable  produot.  *  *  «  Amostbeaa- 
tiful  ((unlity  of  marble  is  found  at  various  points  in  this  county, 
one  quarry  of  which  was  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  beforo 
the  war.  Much  capital  might  bo  profitably  invested  and  many 
laborers  usefully  employe*!  in  the  manufacture  and  preparation 
for  market  of  the  two  articles  named — salt  and  marble — as  well 
«a  iron,  the  ore  of  which  is  present  in  the  mountains."  Our 
Mariuu  corres{>ondent  says  "the  quantity  of  bituminous  and  serai- 
bituminous  coat  and  iron  ore  in  this  county  is  unlimited,  with  bnt 
little  development  of  the  former  and  none  of  the  latter,  thongh 
the  inducfinents  are  great,  produce  being  abundant  and  traos- 
portalion  goo<l  and  improving." 

A  number  of  our  reporters  speak  of  the  many  eligible  water- 
power  sites  to  be  found  upon  the  innumerable  rivers  and  mountain 
Btrvams  of  the  State, 

Very  few  eountii's  of  this  Stato  can  bo  said  to  make  a  specialty 
of  any  tuie  crop,  a  mixed  hnabandry  gonerally  prevailing.  IVheat, 
com,  oats,  wtatoes,  sorghum,  &c.,  are  grown  successfully  id  all 
Bcetions,  while  cotton  and  tobacco  aro  largely  cultivated  in  some 
localities.  In  a  majority  of  counties  com  and  wheat  aro  the 
lca<ling  crops,  the  former  being  fed  largely  to  stock.  In  Monroe 
"  com  and  wheat  are  tho  staples ;  the  hest  hommock  and  intervale 
lan<ls  produce,  with  good  cultivation,  40  to  50  bushels  of  com  to 
the  acri',  at  iin  average  cost  of  20  cents  per  bushfl ;  anil  when 
well  jmt  in  on  a  gooil  clover  sod,  wheat  yields  15  to  .10  bushels, 
at  a  cost  of  i4  |>er  acre,  including  seed."  Com  is  made  tho  chief 
crop,  because  the  surest.  Com  is  also  the  specialty  in  Rhea 
County ;  "  it  requires  a  man  and  a  horse,  on  an  average,  about  four 
days'  labor  i>er  acre  to  make  com,  and  the  usual  yield  is  30  to  35 
bushels  per  aero."     Our  correspondent  says  of  the  profits : — 

"This  year  a  man's  work  four  days  with  horse,  Ac,  would  be 
|6  ;  one  acre  of  com,  say  35  bushels,  ot  60  cents,  C21  ;  making  a 
net  profit  of  115  per  acre.  A  man  can  easily  till  20  acres  in  com, 
giving  a  net  profit  of  t300,  besides  harvesting  his  small  grain  ana 
Bay." 
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Bledsoe  reports  25  bushola  corn  anJ  wx  bnshola  ofwhvUM^ 
average  per  acre.  Marion  "  bouom  lands  yield  about  30  hat 
of  coro,  upland  10  bushels,  but  can  beiuadctoproduc«tbre«liu)ei 
as  mucli  W  proper  cultivation,  the  mode  of  onllure  ttring  nftbe 
lowest  graue;  except  in  a  few  inatanCL's  the  soil  is  not  broken  up  or 
disturbed  below  two  ami  a  half  to  three  inches,  and  not  two-llimji 
of  the  surface."     Our  Coffee  correspondent  says; — 

"Corn  for  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock  has  for  somo  time 
been  our  principal  crop,  and  hogs  the  largest  item  of  profit  from 
it.  Wheat,  as  an  article  for  export,  is  receiving  more  alMiUMi 
than  formerly." 

Stock-raising  is  also  a  proHtable  branch  in  Williamsou  Coonly. 
In  Union,  "com  pays  410  i>er  acre,  wheat  810,  oats  #3,  pol 
tl5,  and  sorghum  #30."  In  Giles  County,  "cotton  bos  b 
^specialty  for  the  last  three  years.  With  imjicrfect  oultnrr', 
'to  1,200  pounds  of  seed-cotton  per  acre  are  prodn««l,  bin 
engaged  in  the  culture  for  the  past  two  years  have  fuuDd 
deotor  side  of  the  balance-sheet  against  tliein.  •  •  0 
wheat,  rye,  oata,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  sorghum, 
Ac,  grow  to  perfection ;  40  to  50  bushels  of  coni  and  1$ 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  being  raised."  McNuiry;  "Cotti 
the  special  crop,  though  our  soO  is  well  adapted  to  com,  bm  i 
well  for  wheat ;  average  yield  per  acre,  1,000  pounds  seed- 
40  bushels  corn,  10  bushels  wheat;  the  profit  on  cotton  if 
and  more  could  be  derived  from  grain  and  stock,  if  attentiou 
turned  to  them."  Lincoln  County:  "Cotton,  coni,  small  g 
and  blue-grass  arc  the  chief  crops.  Cotton  has  been  grown 
loss  the  present  year.  The  crop  of  the  county  reached  8,000 
in  1867,  but  for  1B63  it  is  thought  there  will'not  be  sufficient 
planted  to  raise  1,000  bales.  Our  farmers  have  not  recovered 
nog  crops  since  the  war,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  connection 
the  closmg  up  of  distilleries,  we  have  a  large  surplus  of  coi^ 
which  ia  now  selling  at  25  to  35  cents  per  bushel,  there  \iaaf  W 
means  of  cheap  transportation.  Of  forty  distilleries  intheoonnif 
not  one  is  now  in  operation,  owing  to  the  heavy  expenses 
the  law."     Our  Montgomery  correspondent  writes : — 

"Tobacco  has  been,  but  stock-raising  probably  will 
Specially,  as  the  opinion  is  uow  general  tnat  lliere  Li  no 
in  the  former." 

lu  Henry  County,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  com,  were  ttio 
crops  before  the  war,  but  cotton  has  since  taken  tlw?  iiU 
tobacco,  but  for  the  future  our  correspondent  tiiiuka  tiw 
will  resame  its  old  position. 

"  One  good  hand  can  cultivate  two  and  a  half  acres  of  lotiavco.  1*^ 
acres  of  com,  10  acres  of  wheat,  three  acres  of  berds-grasBi,  and 
one  in  late  potatoes,  with  the  following  result : — 


>oonnif 

I 
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2}  tores  tobacco,  at  1,000  lbs.  per  Bcre,  2,S00  lbs.  at  8  cents.  t200 
1A  acruM  cum,  at  40  bushels  per  acre,  600  bushels,  at  40  cents.    240 

10  acres  wlieat,  at  8  bushels  |ieracrp,  80  bushels,  at  tl. 50 120 

3  aores  grass,  3,000  lbs.  per  acre,  9,000  lbs.,  at  ^  oeut 45 

1  acre  putatoes,  60  bushels  per  acre,  at  75  cents 45 

$650 
Estimateil  expenses  not  more  than 150 

<900 

"The  labor  t«  ruse  the  two  and  a  half  acres  of  tobacco  is  not 
more  than  is  usually  requireil  to  raise  that  amount  of  com,  but  the 
labor  in  suckering  and  worming  is  much  greater.  The  great 
advantage  in  raising  this  crop  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  com  crop  is 
harvested  before  there  is  much  to  do  with  the  tobacco,  except 
planting.  You  house  it  about  the  first  of  September,  at  which 
time  you  are  ready  to  sow  your  wheat ;  by  the  first  of  October  all 
farmers  ought  to  have  their  wheat  in,  and  be  ready  to  gather  the 
com;  this  done,  your  tobacco  is  ready  forstripping  and  preparing 
for  market,  so  that  an  industrious  farmer  can  ali  tlio  time  be 
busily  engaged  with  his  crops,  except  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter," 

Peanuts  arc  extensively  grown  in  Perry  County,  yielding  from 
60  to  100  buslicls  per  acre,  worth  from  $1  to  13  i»cr  bushel, 
while  tlic  bnulm  is  prcferreil  by  horses  and  cattle  to  any  other 
kind  of  fodder.  One  hand  can  cnltivnte,  gather,  &c.,  from  first  of 
May  to  first  of  December,  10  ocres  of  these  nuts.  Our  Henry  cor- 
rc8)>on<lent  writes  as  follows : — 

"There  is  no-  finer  fruit  region  than  that  embraced  by 
the  State  of  Tennc^tee.  Our  winters  are  cold  enough  to  put  a 
stop  to  vegetation  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  tree  to  rccu]ier> 
ate,  and  yet  not  so  severe  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  any  but  the 
tenderest  species.  Apples,  peaelies,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  cher- 
ries, apricots,  nectarines,  figs,  grapes,  Wrries,  melons,  itc.,  may  bo 
raised  with  the  greatest  ease  in  abundance.  Wild  grapes  are 
found  ill  vast  quantities  in  the  ridge  and  mountain  lands,  and 
also  upon  the  table-lands,  upon  which  in  some  counties,  they  grow 
better  than  upon  the  hills.  Cultivated  varieties  have  b^n  suo- 
cessfully  grown  in  some  localities,  while  in  others  the  results  have 
been  indifferent,  and  in  some  cases,  disoouisgiDg." 


cos  RESPONDSVCB, 

From  Covington,  Tipton  C3ounty,  Mr.  PErron  J.  Sioth 
writes  Bs  as  follows : — 
We  have  a  very  rich,  warm  soil,  very  productive     Corn, 
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wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grasses,  clover,  peas,  pumpkins,  melons, 
vegetables,  and   roots  generally,  grow  to   perfection.     Tobacco 
does  well.     Cotton  grows  finely,  and  has  been  the  main  staple 
with   us.     Our  county   is  mostly   ridge   land,  very   rich.     Oar 
Hatchee  and  Mississippi  River  bottom  lands  are  unsurpassed  for 
fertility,  and  are  very  healthy.     Best  improved  farms  near  thia 
place,  I20  to  $30  per  acre,  but  good  farms  can  be  bought  for  from 
$8  to  $15  per  acre  farther  out.     Woodlands  can  be  bought  at 
from  $2.50  to  $8,  all  excellent,  tillable  land.     ♦     ♦    ♦     W e  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  have  more  white  labor ;  we  are  sadly  in 
need  of  skilled  labor.     Farm  laborers  can  readily  get  from  $15  to 
$20  per  month  the  year  round.     ♦    ♦    ♦    The  general  health  of 
our  country  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  I  know  of.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 
We  have  no  coal  or  minerals,  but  we  have  the  finest  and  largest 
timber  in  our  forests  I  know  of  this  side  of  California.     ♦    •    ♦ 
We  have  fine  schools  in  every  neighborhood.     A  majority  of  oar 
county  population  are  natives  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina ;  a  goodly  number  of  Northern  men  have  settled 
here  since  the  war,  and  are  well  received  and  doing  well    We, 
as  a  people,  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  our  forests  cleared 
up  and  settled  by  industrious  white  people,  and  every  advantage 
is  shown  them  by  our  citizens.     We  have  homes,  and  food,  and 
labor,  for  5,000  inmiigrants,  and  a  welcome  for  them.     ♦    ♦   ♦ 

Mr.  John  P.  Long,  of  OhaUwaooga^  in  a  letter  of  AugnBt 
8th,  1868,  says  :— 

*  *     *     *     Laborers   are  in  demand  for  farm  labor,  skilled 
mechanics,  and   house   servants.     *     ♦     ♦     *     Mountain  lands, 
well  wooded  and  fertile,  can  be  had  for  $1  per  acre  ;  valley  lands 
from  ^3  to  820.      There  are  no  public  lands  in  this  country  sub- 
ject to  entry.     *     *     *     *     In  her  mineral  resources  this  section 
is  unrivaled.     The  principal  feature  is  coal  and  iron.     ♦     ♦     ♦    ♦ 
The  price  of  corn  has  ruled  this  year  from  80  cents  to  ^1,  and 
wheat  from  $1.75  to  $2.     Religious  and  school  advantages  good. 
*     *     *     *     Capital  and  industry  well  directed  can  not  fail  to 
meet  its  just  reward,  and  I  have  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of 
Northern   men  that,  in  regard  to   climate,  this   region   is   unri- 
valed.    *     *     *     * 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mills  writes  from  Oallatin^  August  7th,  1868: — 

*  *  *  *  The  averacrc  value  of  land  in  this  State  is  ^1  per 
acre,  and  of  this  county  (Sumner)  $10.  *  *  *  *  There  is  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  intelligent  white  labor.  *  ♦  ♦ 
Full V  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Tennessee  are  natives  of 
the  tnited  States.  The  foreigners  are  nearly  all  Germans  and 
Irish,  who  generally  live  in  the  cities  and  large  towns. 
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Mr.  J.  0.  MntKLKB  vritea  fix>m  JKadisonville,  August  6th, 
1868:— 

•  •  •  •  Wo  have  Bome  very  fine  river  bottom  lands  ftt 
from  115  to  $S0  per  acre,  and  the  moimtain  lands  can  be  liad  from 
(3  to  110  per  acre.  The  climate  and  soil  is  the  beet  I  ever  sav 
for  the  culture  of  grapes.  *  *  •  •  The  Georgia  and  £a8t 
Tennessee  It&ilroaa  runs  across  the  county  for  IS  miles.     *     * 

Mr.  Jambs  Pybabb,  ot  Bolivar,  sajs,  August  5tli,  1868 : — 

•  •  •  *  Lands,  very  |;ood,  price  about  ClO  per  acre. 
We  need  people  of  small  capital  that  work.  *  *  School  and 
rel)p;iouB  advantages  as  gocKl  as  any  in  America.  Population 
nearly  all  American. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Jones  thus  writes,  August  7th,  186S,  from 
ClarksviUe,  Montgomery  County  : — 

•  *  *  *  Price  of  lan<l§  range  from  60  cents  to  >6  per  acre, 
suitable  for  Bhccp-raiBing,  situated  in  remote  parts  of  this  anil 
Stewart  County.  Faynuig  lands  are  worth  from  llO  to  *G0  i>er 
acn',  according  to  soil,  location,  <tc.  •  •  •  •  Farm  labor 
if)  nifded,  and  commands  from  tS  to  125  per  month,  tioard  and 
lod<j;ing  inoludc<].  Garduners  and  other  help  is  waiitod,  Rucb  as 
COOKS,  Jbc,  and  liberal  wages  will  be  paid  for  same.  Climate  and 
hcalthfulness  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  States.  Iron  and  tinil>cr 
abound,  and  plenty  of  coal  contiguous.  Tobacco,  wheat,  an<I 
corn,  are  the  prevailing  crops,  and  command  good  prices  and 
ready  sale  in  this  market.  Our  facilities  of  transportation  are 
railroad,  river,  and  vngon.  Schools  and  churches  convenient  in 
almost  all  neighborhoods.  The  iwiiulation  consists  mostly  of 
natives,  interspersed  with  Irish  and  Germans. 

The  Postmaster  at  BeWt  Depot,  Haywood  County,  writes, 
August  lat,  1868:— 

Our  county  is  diversified,  mostly  rich,  level  land,  producing,  on 
an  averagcj  6  bbls.  com,  or  800  lbs.  seed-cotton,  or  16  bushels 
wheat.  Pnce  from  t20  to  (i30  per  acre.  *  *  All  l^inds  of 
labor  in  demand ;  farm  hands  get  t2&  per  month,  carpenters 
from  (2  lo  *3.50  per  dajr.  *  •  The  greatest  demand  of  this 
county  is  for  mannfactones.    *    •    *    v 

From  fihelhyrtiUe,  Mr.  Obarlis  W.  Chubchill  writes, 
August  10th,  1863  :— 

Our  county  (Shelby)  is  the  fourth  richest  county  in  the  State, 
and   affords  peculiar  advant^es  to  emigrants,  as  every  post- 
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offit^fi  in  the  county  ia  on  good  roads,  and  easily  aocCB9b1«  J 
railroads.  Good  farm  hands  got  from  ^1.50  lo  i2  per  day;  if 
supply  is  rather  itmited  at  present.  I  think,  throaghoiil  U 
country,  that  general  laborers  will  be  more  acceptable  Uiau  S' 
other  class,  as  there  are  a  good  many  roads  now  ia  progr" 
*  •  •  *  ItB  schools  and  reli^ons  advantagi^a  artt  tielt«r  tJ 
a  great  many  other  cities  of  much  larger  population. 

A  letter  from  the  Treasurer's  office  of  the  Cincinnati,  Com- 
berland  Gap,  and  Charleston  Railroad  Company,  say*: — 

*  *  *  *  We  are  making  every  effort  we  can  to  form  ami 
got  up  an  Emigration  Society  in  East  Tennessee,  and  think  w« 
shall  t>e  al)le  to  accomplish  the  end  iu  view. 

Messrs.  ARRiKaTOH,  Fabbjlb  &  Wbaelet,  of  JfashviUe^ 


•  *  •  •  Mr.  Weakley,  of  oar  firm,  has  been  In  nearly  all 
the  Southern  States,  and  thinks  he  has  seen  in  none,  aoil  or  oil- 
mate  that  will  compare  with  TcDoessee,  •  •  *  *  We  w«M 
white  labor;  send  them  to  us;  they  will  get  good  wages,  am]  If 
they  wish  lands,  can  buy  them  cheap.     •    •    •    • 

Mr.  W.  B.  DoKAHo,  of  MempJus  (August  Mth,  1888), 
writes: — 

•  ■  •  *  Let  me  say  to  you  that  never  did  such  6eUs 
present  for  the  readiest  and  largest  remuneration  to  capital  ud 
enterprise  as  now  in  Tcnnesaee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  in  farming  lands,  manufacturing,  or  minenl  pro^ 
erty.    •    •    •    • 

Mr.  W.  n.  Stilweu.,  Fostmaater  at  Bii/mi>oldl,  ssya, 
Augnst  8tli,  1S68  :— 

•  •  •  *  Labor  ia  needed.  Whit«  men  should  come  lo 
buy  homes  and  to  cultivate  them;  though  any  cUaa,  even  the 
poorest,  will  find  constant  employment ;  wages  915  to  #20  per 
month,  or  $1  per  day,  with  board.  But  wo  need  mon  who  can 
buy  small  farms  and  work  them.  Only  about  nne^ighth  of  oar 
land  19  in  cultivation,  and  every  acre  is  capable  of  tillage.  Land 
— wild — is  worth  from  #10  to  t20  per  acre  in  the  western  diviaioo 
of  the  State.  Cultivated  and  improved,  120  to  $30.  Many  aecood 
class  lands  can  be  had  much  lower.  •  •  •  •  Chir  po<^k 
need  immigration ;  the  vast  tracU  of  unclaimed  and  fertile  laada 
need  opening  and  cultivation.  •  •  •  •  jjj,  more  ioTitiag 
field  can  be  found. 
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Mr.  n.  H.  Inoebsoll,  writing  from  QreerwiUey  Oreene 
County,  AngOBt  5th,  1868,  Baya:— 

Tho  air  is  pure,  free  from  nnjr  miasmatio  vapon;  chilb  and 
fever  aliuodt  unknown.  The  heat  and  cold  arc  neither  ao  extreme 
an  in  the  Northern  States.  Thero  ia  a  cool  mountain  breesc,  and 
nightx  never  too  hot  for  refreshing  sleep.  Cool  springs  are 
numerous,  Ac,    •    •    •    • 

I  am  a  Northern  man;  bom  and  reared  in  Ohio:  have  settled 
hero  pince  tho  war,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  East 
Tpimesnec  is  favorable  to  Nortfii-m  immigration.  We  are  cheer- 
fully received,  and  welcomed.  Tho  "  Southern /"e^inp,"  is  gone 
from  here,  except  it  lingers  in  the  minds  of  a  few  fossils,  who  are 
"  longing  for  the  Jtesh-pott  of  Egypt."  Further :  In  all  my  life,  I 
have  never  been  in  a  more  quiet,  peaceable,  law-abiding  commo- 
nily  than  where  I  now  live,  nlassachu setts  not  excepted.  Mind, 
I  epenk  now  in  this  letter  of  East  Tennessee.  Affaire  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  State,  I  know,  are  not  what  one  oonld  deure,  but  even 
there,  a  little  time  will  make  all  right. 


KENTUCKY. 

The  first  emigrant  to  Kentucky  was  the  renowned  pioneer, 
Daniel  Boone.  Attracted  by  glowing  accounts  of  the 
loveliness  of  this  region,  then  almost  untrodden  by  the 
foot  of  civilized  man,  and  abounding  in  such  game  as  the 
buffalo,  the  bear,  and  the  beaver,  he  determined  to  brave  the 
Indian  perils  and  gratify  his  love  of  adventure  by  exploring 
its  vast  solitudes.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  on  the  first  of  May,  in 
the  year  1709,  that  I  resigned  my  domestic  happiness  for  a 
time,  and  lefl  my  family  and  peaceable  habitation  on  the  Yad- 
kin River,  to  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  America  in 
quest  of  the  country  of  Kentucky."  After  two  years  of  roman- 
tic and  perilous  adventure,  Boone  revisited  his  home  in  North 
Carolina,  to  return  again  to  Kentucky  in  1775,  accompanied 
by  his  family.  lie  says :  "  We  arrived  safe,  without  any  other 
difficulties  than  such  as  are  common  to  this  passage,  my  wife 
and  daughter  being  the  first  white  women  that  ever  stood  vn 
the  banks  of  Kentucky  liiver." 

Nothing  in  Indian  history  surpasses  in  thrilling  interest  tlie 
experiences  of  the  Boone  fann'ly  in  their  struggles  with  the  sav- 
ages, their  repeated  capture,  hair-breadth  esca]>es,  etc.,  etc. 
Boone  was  of  nmch  service  to  the  growing  settlements,  from 
Iris  bravery,  his  intelligence,  and  his  consummate  knowled«»e 
of  the  Indian  character.  Kentucky  was  now  made  a  county 
of  Viririnia,  and  the  first  court  was  held  at  Ilarrodsburir  in 
1777.  In  1792  it  was  adnritted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereitrn 
State,  embracing  an  area  of  37,080  square  miles,  e<iual  to 
24,115,200  acres.  In  18f>0  its  population  was  1,155,684,  of 
which  236,1()7  were  colored. 

The  surface-features  of  Kentucky  may  be  thus  generally 
described  :  The  Ohio  River  winds  along  its  northerly  bounda- 
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lies  for  nearly  OOO  mlica,  to  empty  into  tlio  MifiBiABippi  at  the 
nurthwcMtGni  eiinicr  of  the  State,  and  divides  it  from  Ohio, 
Indinita,  and  Illinois.  V\wn  tlie  wo£t  tlio  Ali&iiBsippi  bounds 
it  for  s)>out  80  milca,  BCparating  it  from  Missouri. 

In  tlie  Boullicast,  tlio  Caiubcrlaiid  Monntains  and  tlicir 
BparB  give  to  tliat  part  of  the  State  a  broken  and  ru}j:ged  ap- 
I'learancc,  without  any  very  lofty  clovatiuns.  This  region  is 
extremely  licaltliy  and  ia  well  wooded. 

Farther  westward  and  northerly,  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
State  may  l>c  eliarairtcriscd  as  an  undulating  upland,  more  or 
lcs8  altonnding  in  )>old  features,  with  frequent  Btrcams,  and 
poeacsning  a  healthful  climate  and  an  excellent  soil. 

Still  fartber  to  tlie  west,  and  southerly,  occupying  much  of 
the  tract  between  the  Cumberland  and  Green  river>>,  are  the 
*'  Barrens,"  so  named  by  the  early  settlers,  generally  sjKJcen 
of  4a  "  jKwr  land,"  and  scantily  timbered.  Thence,  westward 
and  northerly,  the  diversified  features  are  gradually  metered 
into  the  low  i>lains  which  skirt  the  large  rivers. 

"The  murtt  jirwlnctivc  soil  of  Kentucky  is  that  of  the  blue 
limestone  formation;  and  in  the  ueighlwrhood  of  Lexington 
and  toward  the  Ohio,  the  country  based  on  that  route  is  said 
to  l>c  the  garden  of  the  State.  The  line  dcmarking  tliis  region 
passes  from  the  Ohio  round  the  heads  of  Licking  and  Kentucky 
rivers,  Dick's  Kiver,  and  down  Great  Green  Uiver  to  the  Ohio ; 
and  in  this  great  compass  of  above  100  miles  square,  is  found 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  extraordinary  countries  on  which 
the  sun  has  ever  shone.  The  soil  is  of  a  loose,  deep,  and  block 
mold,  without  sand^-on  first-rato  lands,  from  two  to  three  feet 
deep,  and  exceedingly  luxuriant  in  all  its  productions.  It  is 
well  watered  by  fine  springs  and  Btrcams,  and  its  beautiful 
climate  and  the  sahibrity  of  the  country  arc  uncqualed,  the 
vinter,  even,  being  seldom  so  inclement  Bs  to  render  the  houfi> 
ing  of  cattle  necessary." 

Kentucky  is  most  bountifully  supplied  with  noble  rivers  and 
useful  streams,  afibrding  remarkable  facilities  for  intercourse 
and  commerce,  and  much  valuable  water-power  for  luauDfac- 
taring  purposes, 
81 
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"  Tlie  coal-beds  of  Kentucky  are  continuous  of  those  of  Illi- 
nois and  Ohio;  they  cover  10,000  or  12,000  square  miles, and  are 
very  accessible.     Iron  is  equally  abundant  in  the  State,  and  it,  too, 
is  comparatively  neglected,  but  from  its  deposits  being  mainly  on 
or  near  navigable  streams,  it  must  inevitably  become  a  source  of 
future  wealth  to  the  country.     An  estimate  of  the  quantity  em- 
braced has  been  fixed  at  38,000,000  tons.   Small  quantities  of  lead 
are  also  traced  in  Kentucky,  and  silver  ore  has  lately  been  discov- 
ered near  the  Cumberland  Falls.     Salt  springs  abound  in  the 
sandstone  formation,  and  have  become  very  productive.     Saltpe- 
ter-earth, or  nitrate  of  lime,  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  are  found 
in  the  caves.     Mineral  springs  are  numerous,  embracing  sulphur 
saline,  chalybeate,  &c.     The  salt  springs  received  the  name  ot 
"licks"  from  the  early  settlere,  on  account  of  their  being  the 
favorite  resorts  of  the  wild  animals,  which  were  fond  of  licking 
the  efflorescences  so  abundant  around  them.     The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  sulphureted  fountains  which  occur  in  various  places." 

"  The  country  in  general  may  be  considered  as  well  timbered, 
producing  large  trees  of  many  kinds,  and  to  be  exceeded  by  no 
country  in  variety.  Perhaps  among  its  forest  growths  none  is 
more  valuable  to  the  settler  than  the  sugar-tree,  which,  grows 
in  all  parts,  and  furnishes  every  family  with  a  plenty  of  excellent 
sugar;  and  the  honey-locust,  so  curiously  surrounded  by  largo 
thorny  spikes,  bears  long  pods  in  the  form  of  peas,  having  a  sweet 
flavor,  and  from  which  domestic  beer  is  made.  The  coffee-tree, 
greatly  resembling  the  black-oak,  grows  large,  and  also  bears  a 
i)od  in  which  is  inclosed  coffee.  The  ])awpaw  boars  a  fine  fruit 
like  a  ciiciimber  in  shape  and  size,  and  of  a  sweet  taste.  Thecano, 
on  wliicli  cattle  feed  and  grow  fat,  in  general  grows  from  three lo 
twelve  feet  high,  is  of  a  liard  substance,  with  joints  at  eight  or  ten 
inches  distance  along  the  stalk,  from  which  proceed  leaves  rosem- 
blinix  the  willow.  There  are  many  cane-brakes,  so  thick  and  tall 
that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  throni^h  them.  Where  no  cane  in'^w* 
there  is  an  abundance  of  wild  rve,  clover,  and  buftalo-urrass,  covenni: 
vast  tracts,  and  affording  excellent  pasture  for  cattle ;  and  the  tielu^ 
are  covered  with  wild  herbage  not  common  to  other  countrioN 
Here  is  seen  the  finest  crown  imperial  in  the  world,  the  cardinal 
flower,  so  much  extolled  for  its  scarlet  color;  and  all  the  year, 
except  the  short  winter  months,  the  plains  and  valleys  are  adon»e\l 
with  a  variety  of  flowers  of  the  most  admirable  beauty.  Hero  is 
also  found  the  tulip-bearing  laurel-tree,  or  magnolia,  whioh  is  very 
frapcrant,  and  continues  to  blossom  and  seed  for  several  months 
together."  —  U,  S,  Gazetteer, 


Kailwatb  and  CmES. — Among  the  most  important  are  the 
Lexington   and   Covington   or  Kentucky  Central   Kailroad. 
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Covington,  tho  northom  terminna,  is  Bitnated  on  the  Ohio, 
o]iposito  Cincinnati ;  it  is  a  flourishing  city.  Paris,  on  the 
lino  of  (he  road,  is  a  fine,  active  town;  it  ia  the  capital  of 
Hourl*on  Comity,  Lexington  is  a  hcantifnl  city,  of  20,000 
jieiiple,  distinguished  for  its  literary  and  scientific  ioBtitn- 
tion^i  and  the  cnlturo  and  refinement  of  its  inhabitants.  Near 
this  city  is  Astilaud,  fonner  home  of  the  Statesman  Hxmbt 
Clat. 

The  Txtnisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railway  extends 
from  Louittvitlc  to  Lagrange,  37  miles ;  thence,  branching,  one 
division  extend:)  67  miles  to  Lexington ;  the  other,  now  aboat 
completed,  to  Cincinnati.  Tliis  road,  passing  as  it  does  tlirougU 
a  mortt  desirable  portion  of  the  State,  has  done  moch  to  de- 
velop its  resources.  Louisville,  its  western'  terminus,  ia  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  metropolis  of  the  State ;  it  has 
a  piipuliktion  of  al>out  100,(^00,  is  a  splendid  city,  and  has  a 
fnmt  rank  among  tlie  great  cities  of  the  West. 

The  Ijouidville  and  Memphis  Kailroad  extends  from  Louis- 
ville in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  borders  of  the  State, 
forming  connections,  at  or  near  Bowling  Green,  with  tfae 
large  ciiies  of  the  Soutli  and  West. 

The  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  Railroad  extends  from  Paducab, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers,  to 
Union  City. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  completed  from  Columbus, 
Kentucky,  npon  tlio  Miseiesippi  River,  to  Mobile,  Alabama, 
a  distance  of  472  miles. 

A  number  of  other  roads  are  in  operation  or  projected. 

"  Tlio  natural  rcsoorces  of  Eastern  Kkntuckt,"  says  a 
writer  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  "  have  never  been  develop- 
ed. A  small  portion  of  the  lands  are  ander  cultivation,  being 
very  mountainous,  and  moat  of  that  which  is  brought  under 
the  plow  is  depleted  by  a  wasteful  system  of  culture,  and 
either  left  to  broom-sago  or  andei^rowth,  or  cropped  still 
at  great  expenditure  of  labor  for  small  retoma.  A  small 
portion  of  river  bottom  lands  is  too  rich  to  be  exhaosted  by 
■nrface-cnltore,  and  is  still  very  productive.    Even' that  which 
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has  been  abandoned  is  not  exhausted,  the  coltore  reeeired 
never  penetrating  the  soil  deep  enough  for  that.  The  almost 
inexhaustible  mineral  resources  of  this  country  are  compaca- 
tively  unknown.  This  whole  region,  back  to  the  Cumberland 
range,  and  even  farther,  abounds  in  the  richest  minerals,  con- 
sisting of  iron,  coal  (both  stone  and  cannel),  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  lithographic  stone,  reported  to  be 
the  purest  in  the  world,  and  said  to  exist  nowhere  else  in 
America." 

From  the  March,  1868,  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, we  extract  the  following  respecting  the  character, 
price,  &c.,  of  Kentucky  lands : — 

Present  Land  Values  Compared  wtth  those  op  I860.— 
Returns  from  Kentucky  show  an  average  increase  of  about  10 
per  cent,  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  over  the  estimates  under  the 
census  of  1860,  though  the  advance  is  by  no  means  uniform,  nor 
is  the  decline  or  increase  confined  to  any  particular  section  of  the 
State ;  as,  while  in  Kenton,  Pendleton,  ana  Boone,  in  the  northern 
portion,  lands  have  advanced  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  Franklin 
County,  close  at  hand,  reports  a  decline  of  25  per  cent,  and  Owen 
and  Oldham  "no  change.'*  In  the  western  section,  Webster 
reports  10  per  cent,  decline ;  Ohio,  Butler,  and  Christian,  **no 
change."  lodd  and  Graves,  a  small  advance,  and  Livingston  an 
advance  of  .10  per  cent.  Of  the  central  and  soutlieni  counties, 
Clinton  re])orts  10  per  cent,  decline;  Russell  and  Pulaski, "  i»<^ 
change;"  Metcalfe,  Whitley,  and  Laurel,  10  per  cent,  advance; 
Edmonson,  25  per  cent,  advance ;  and  Rockcastle,  30  per  cent, 
advance.  Thence  farther  north,  Hardin  reports  a  decline  of  -•'^ 
per  cent.;  Spencer,  15  percent,  decline ;  and  t  ayette, "  no  change; 
Scott  and  Gallatin,  a  slight  advance  ;  Henry,  10  percent.,  Harrison 
20  per  cent.,  and  Anderson  33  per  cent.,  advance ;  Jefferson  re- 
ports lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  18C0,  but  not  so  large  an  increase  for  lands  more  remote  fro© 
the  city.  In  the  northeast,  Lewis  Coimty  reports  30  per  cent 
advance,  while  the  adjoining  county  of  Greenup  reports  **no 
change." 

Pkice    op    Wild  Laxps. — The   estimated   value  of  wild  or 
unimproved  lands  in  the  State  varies  from  $1  per  acre  up  to  the 

I)rice  of  improved  lands  in  the  several  counties.  Rockcastle  and 
^ulaski  are  the  only  counties  reporting  as  low  as  $1  per  acr^,  the 
land  in  the  former  being  "poor,  hilly,  and  heavy,"  and  in  the 
latter  "  varying  from  poor  freestone  plateaus  to  rich,  north  slopes 
and  hollows  in  limestone,  suited  to  fruit  culture."    Lewis,  LiocolD) 
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Bntlcr,  ChriBtian,  and  Graves  report  from  12  per  aero  upward, 
most  of  tlinxe  at  (2  being  motiiilaiuouA  nnd  poor,  tht>ugh  mme 
are  ei'vircd  with  lieavy  fori-sil  and  arvsiiseejitnile  <)f  improvement* 
anil  will  prcxlneo  go<Kl  erops.  KiismH,  Fdmonson,  WebBter, 
I,ivini,'ston,  OI,i„,  Ilanlin,  Laurel,  On-ennp,  ami  otlier^  vary  from 
t2.'><>  t"  85  [M'r  arre;  Anderson,  Owen,  Franklin,  Trimble,  and 
MetcLille,  t&  to  tlO  per  aere ;  while  Todd  and  Pondlcton  estimate 
at  t2n,  Kenton,  Si25,  Oldham,  ♦■lO,  and  IJoiirlion  a«  liigh  as  $75 
to  tHO  ]Kr  aere ;  tlie  higlier  tigun's  rcprewnting  lands  in  close 
proximity  to  eities,  ui>"n  lines  of  railniad,  or  with  valuable  tim- 
ber accessible  to  market.  In  Kenlim  County,  the  timber  is  good 
— oak,  asb,  black  walnut,  and  hickory,  worth  niueh  more  than  the 
price  i>r  the  tantl,  and  the  soil  in  fertile,  as  is  generally  thti  case  in 
surrounding  counties.  In  Itourlion  County,  the  lands  reported 
are  nut  projierly  undvr  this  head,  being  in  grass,  without  building 
iiuprovciuents,  valued  at  9T5  per  acre.  Al»n^  the  Kentucky 
Itivcr,  these  unimproved  lands  are  generally  n>ekv  and  hilly  and 
ill  tiinlier,  suited  to  grass  and  fruits.  A  i>ortion  of  the  soil  isclay, 
on  bmcstone,  thin  and  rolling.  In  Amitrson,  most  of  this  class 
is  rouirh  and  hillv,  of  averai;e  richness,  nriHlueing  blue-grass  in 
abundiLniv,  and  wlien  liritt  clenr<-d  will  yielil  50  to  GO  huslu-U  of 
com  to  the  acre.  In  Lincoln,  about  half  the  county  conicH  under 
this  head  ;  high,  sandy,  with  heavy  foniitB  of  oak,  |><>iilar,  and 
chesiTiut,  capable  of  [iroducing  wheal,  com,  tobacco,  sorghum,  Ac 
In  'Whitlev,  the  creek  and  nver  bottoms  arc  rich,  the  tiplands 
thin.  In  Uussell,  the  soil  of  sm-h  lands  is  geneniUy  poor  and  thin, 
but  susceptible  of  imnntvcmont,  a  iH>rtion  heavily  timbered.  In 
Ohio  County,  the  hill  lands  atxmnd  in  coal  and  iron,  and  the 
swamps  make  good  meadow,  while  the  whole  coiintv  is  well  tim- 
berol.  In  Graves,  about  one-tenth  is  bottom  land,  one-fonnh 
broken,  tiinl>cred,  and  the  rr-mainder  level,  light-timbered,  called 
bam-ns.  The  general  character  of  these  lauds  is  good,  and  much 
of  that  whicli  is  not  already  fertile  may  Iw  rca<lily  impn)vcd  and 
rendereil  highly  |>roductivo  in  general  farming,  or  well  suited  to 
grazing  puqKtsi-s. 

MiNKKAi.s. — Kentucky  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  her 
bcils  of  coal  and  niuuntains  of  iron  and  stone  arc  almost  inex- 
haustible. Coal  is  found  in  abundance  in  Greenup,  Hockcastlc, 
laurel,  Pulaski,  Whitley,  Clinton,  Edmonson,  Ilardin,  Ohio, 
Uutler,  Christian,  Webster,  and  other  counties.  In  most  of  these 
counties  this  c«al  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  used  ouly  for  home 
consumption,  there  being  no  means  of  transiK>rtation.  In  laurel 
County  the  coal  beds  are  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  A 
railroad  is  now  in  progress  of  construction  through  the  central 
part  of  the  county,  connecting  with  Ixiuisvillc,  which  will  open 
np  a  market  for  this  coal,  now  undeveloped  for  want  of  means  of 
carriage  to  market    In  lUaslu  tbey  claim  to  have  '*the  best 
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bituminous  coal  on  the  continent."     Our  Clinton  correspondent 

says : — 

"  A  range  of  hills  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  county,  extending 
north  and  south,  contain  an  immense  amount  of  coal  in  strata  of 
four  feet  in  thickness." 

This  coal  is  now  being  worked  to  some  extent  by  a  companr 
who  ship  to  Nashville.  In  several  counties  roads  are  beini?  built 
that  wiU  encourage  the  more  extensive  development  of  tuifi  in- 
terest, but  as  yet  little  has  been  done  in  that  direction. 

Iron  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  Greenup,  Trimble, 
Rockcastle,  Pulaski,  Whitley,  Russell,  Clinton,  Edmonson,  Ohio, 
Butler,  &c.,  but,  like  the  coal  deposits,  has  been  but  feebly  de- 
veloped.     In  Greenup,  the  furnaces  are  closed  up,  ore  within 
reach  of  present  facilities  being  pretty  well  exhausted.     Iron  ore 
is  found  all  through  Russell  County.     "About  35  years  since  a 
very  superior  iron  was  manufactured  here,  from  wnich  some  of 
the  blacksmiths  made  good  edged  tools  without  steeL    The  iron 
was  hard  and  tough.     There  has  been  no  development  since,  and 
it  is  doubted  whether  the  ore  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for 
working."     This  ore  also  abounds  in  Clinton  County,  and  David 
Dale  Owen,  in  his  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  in  speaking 
of  this  and  counties  east  of  it,  says : — 

"  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  their  resources  in  coal 
and  iron — staple  commodities  of  those  nations  of  greatest  pros- 
perity— will,  when  fully  developed,  compare  favorably  with  tnose 
of  any  civilized  coimtry  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

In  Butler  County  there  is  much  iron  ore,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
of  the  honeycomb  variety,  which  is  considered  comparatively 
valueless.  A  large  amount  of  capital  could  be  profitably  invest- 
ed in  utilizing  the  iron  interest  of  this  State. 

Lead  is  found   in  Trinil)le,  Owen,  Bourbon,  Scott,  Franklin, 
Anderson,   Livinorston,   and   counties  conticruous.     In  Anderson 
there  is  a  mine  said  to  yield  80  per  cent,  of  lead,  but  the  eiR'nii^^ 
making  the  test  reported  that  it  would  not  pay  to  work  it.    1° 
Livingston,  lead  has  been   found   upon  the  surface,  but  has  nof 
been  worked  to  any  extent.     Salt  wells  exist  in  several  counties, 
but  are  not  worked.     In  Clinton,  says  our  correspondent,  *'  a  "°^ 
stream  of  salt  water  has  been  struck  on  Willis  Creek,  in  the  north- 
west, and  a  company  are  now  at  work  producing  salt,  and  the 
prospect  is  considered  good.     There  is  a  fine  opening  for  men  ex- 
perienced in  salt  makintr,  there  bein^r  an  abundance  of  water,  anu 
timber  and  labor  is  cheap.     Salt  for  the  Nashville  market  anu 
for  the  Cumberland  Kiver  country  comes  from  Ohio  and  Western 
Virginia.     The  cost  of  shipi)ing  salt  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the 
Cumberland,  is  certainly  much  greater  than  down  the  Cumber- 
land to  Nashville."     Salt  water  also  abounds  in  Metcalfe,  Ander- 
son, Whitley,  Russell,  &c.     There  has  recently  been  discovered 
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ft  goM  mino  in  Anderson  County,  and  its  valao  is  Scing  now 
t^-sU'd  by  a  company.  Saltpeter  is  found  in  Itockcastfe,  and 
liiHLtitoiic  and  fi'ocAtono  abound  in  Lewis,  Trimble,  Clarke,  and 
other  countiea.  Our  Lvwla  County  cor  res  pond  en  t  claims  for  his 
couni  V  "  the  fiiient  Wge  of  frecatone  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincin- 
nati, from  whieh  nearly  al)  the  fine  buildings  in  the  latter  city 
are  now  bein|r  built,  and  the  rock  of  which  the  Cincinnati  and 
Covington  bridge  was  built  was  taken  from  the  quarries  of  this 
county ;  upt  extensively  worked,  there  being  but  one  quarry 
in  operation,  employing  200  men. 

TiMiiBB. — Tile  timber  resources  of  this  State  are  well  knovn, 
the  fiui'xt  quality  abounding  in  all  sections,  nud  embraeinc  a 
great  variety  of  forest  trees  of  primitive  growth,  fumtslimg 
unlimited  lumber  supplies,  as  yet  but  partialty  developed.  The 
soil  of  the  Slate,  however,  snpplies  her  chief  source  of  wealth, 
renderinj;  Kentucky  peculiarly  an  agricultural  and  grazing 
country,  in  which  latter  branch  she  bas  long  ranked  among  the 
first  in  the  land. 

Croi-s, — Few  fanners  in  Kenlueky  confine  themselves  to  the 
cnltnre  <if  .luy  one  erop,  and  a  mixed  husbandry  generally  prevails, 
cnibraeing  the  jinnluction  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  ilie  raisnig  of  stock,  &c  NNTieat,  com,  and  tobacco  are 
the  chief  croti*,  the  latter  beiii"  the  princi)>al  one  for  ex)»ort,  the 
corn  grown  hciuji  larijely  used  U[Kin  the  farms — converted  into 
Stock.     Onr  Trimble  correspondent  writes: — 

"The  tol»aceo  crop  in  this  county  is  the  most  valuable.  In  1868 
tho  product  was  1,016,100  ponmls,  but,  owing  to  the  drought, 
the  crop  of  1807  did  not  reach  more  than  half  as  much.  The 
product  of  hay  in  1866  was  820  tons;  corn,  270,235  busUela 
wheat,  11,H21  bushels;  barley,  1,052  bushels." 

Tobacco  is  also  extensively  grown  in  Owen,  Franklin,  Edmon- 
•on,  Ohio,  Christian,  Webster,  Pendleton,  Todd,  Graves,  and 
other  wiuuties,  while  wheat  and  com  receive  especial  attention  in 
Grv-enup,  Lewis,  ISourbim,  Scott,  Hardin,  &c,,  and  corn  alone,  the 
leading  grain  product,  in  Laurel,  Oldham,  Anderson,  Boyle,  itc  In 
E<lmonson  tobacco  yields  an  average  of  about  HOC  pouiiils  to  the 
ftcre,  with  a  profit  of  about  #30  peracrc.  Ohio  County :  "  Our 
princi]>al  and  most  reliable  crops  arc  tobacco  and  com,  upon 
which  our  famiers.have  mainly  relied  for  profit;  first,  by  the  sale 
of  their  tolKicco  direct ;  second,  by  the  sale  of  stock  fed  and 
fattened  by  their  com  and  hay."  Todd  County:  "  In  favorable 
seasons  the  average  yield  of  tobacco  is  GOO  pounds.  A  good 
hand  will  make  3,000  pounds,  which  has  been  sold  here,  for 
several  yi-ars  past,  at  H2  to  H5  per  hundred- weight.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  change  in  the  labor  system,  the  quantity  raised 
is  annually  declining."  In  Graves  tho  yield  and  |irotiL  ia  about 
the  «amc  ns  in  Todd  County, 
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In  Lewis  County,  "  the  best  bottom  lands  yield  from  60  to  100 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  and  wheat  averages  16  bushels." 
Scott  County :    "  We  raise  an  average  of  40  bushels  of  com,  80 
bushels  of  oats,  and  10  to  15  bushels  of  wheat ;  this  being  one  of 
the  noted  *  blue-grass'  counties,  is  largely  devoted  to  grazing,  and 
our .  surplus  grain   is   consumed  by   stock  during  the   winter." 
Laurel  County :  "  Corn  is  the  special  crop,  average  25  bushels.    I 
last  year  raised  on  two  acres,  well  manured,  120  bushels  of  sood 
corn."    Whitley  County :  "  Com  and  wheat,  crops  eaten  and  fed 
to  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  which  are  driven  on  foot  to  foreign 
markets."     Oldham  County :  "  Indian  com  the  chief  crop ;  40 
bushels  to  the  acre;  net  profit,  $12  to  $15  per  acre."    Henrj 
County:   "The  greatest  profit  is  derived  from  the  com  crop, 
which  is  fed  to  stock,  mules,  steers,  and  hogs,  aflfording  good 
profits."    Fayette  County  :  "  If  we  have  any  specialty  it  is  in  the 
fine  quality  of  our  stock ;  probably  no  section  of  our  country  can 
boast  of  finer  stock  than  we  have,  and,  in  my  judgment,  mnles, 
horses,  and  cattle  attain  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  here  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  Union."  Boyle  County :  *'  This  is  a  stock- 
raising  county ;  but  little  grain  is  sent  out  of  the  ounty,  most  of 
the  corn  and  grass  raised  oeing  fed  to  stock.    This  is  one  of  tbe 
principal  mule-raising  counties  in  the  State."    Harrison  County : 
"A  large  portion  of  the  com  crop,  nearly  all  the  rye,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  wheat  is  distilled  into  whisky,  there  being  several 
large  distilleries  in  the  county,  making  a  fine  market  for  grain, 
they  paying  this  season  $1  for  corn  and  $1.16  for  rye." 

Wheat  is  generally  sown  broadcast  from  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  middle  ot  October,  the  drill  being  practically  unknov^ii 
in  most  of  the  counties,  and  where  used  putting  in  a  small  p|?r- 
contage  of  the  seed.  Harvesting  commences  as  early  as  the  n^i^* 
die  of  June,  and  is  usually  over  the  first  week  in  July,  l^ut  Utt'S 
attention  is  given  to  cultivation.  In  Russell  and  many  other 
counties  they  "  sow  in  corn  land,  scratching  in  among  the  corn 
stalks  with  a  shovel  plow,  the  yield  being  from  four  to  ti'Q 
bushels." 

Blue-grass  is  the  almost  universal  grass  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
"blue-grass  region"   is  too  well  known   as  a   grazing  coiuitry  to 
require  lengthy  notice  at  our  hands.  This  grass  is  very  hardy,  an<> 
if  not  m*azed  afler  the  first  of  Au^rust  until  winter,  makes  excel- 
lent  winter  pasture  ;  stock  doing  well  u]>on  it,  except  for  the  short 
period  it  may  be  covere<l  by  snow.     White  clover,  crab-grass,  foi 
tail,  etc.,  are  also  found,  while  among  the  cultivated   grasses  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  grown   are  herds-grass,  timothy,  red-top, 
orchard  grass,  clover,  Hungarian  grass,  <fec.     While  under  favor- 
able circumstances  stock  may  be  sustained  nearly  the  whole  year 
upon  pastures  alone,  the   average   pasture   season,  when   cattle 
will  do   well   without    other   feed,   ranges   from   seven   to   nine 
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montlis ;  Hh<vp  BtibuBting  longer,  and  freqncntlir  the  cnt'iro  year. 
Tbo  iivcnigti  cost  of  uoHturc  per  head  is  givvn  at  from  ^1  to  t2 
per  iHoiitli,  nnd  for  fotidcring  during  the  winter  from  fi  to  )2.50 
per  miiiith. 

Frltts. — Kniit  culture  has  not  received  much  attention  in  Kun- 
tacky,  there  having  been  no  market  for  t)io  croii,  wliile  in  some 
conntii's  our  correspondents  think  rcstilts  h»vo  ueen  iiidifTcrent, 
anil  Hometimea  failures,  when  the  experiment  hnB  heen  triiil.  ilost 
of  onr  rei)orter8,  however,  claim  that  all  fruits  Buited  to  tliu 
latiliide,  Buch  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plum)>8,  quinces,  itmaU 
fruits,  and  berries,  ifec.,  will  do  well  under  proper  care  and  culti- 
vation, ami  prove  highly  remunerative.  In  some  sectionB  the 
worm  and  hug  have  been  very  destructive  to  orchards,  and 
disco nniged    attempts   at   fruit-growing.      One    corrt'spoudent 

"  AW  tho  principal  northern  fmita  grow  well  here,  particularly 
the  apple,  peach,  i)lum,  ttc  But  little  attention  has  been  j)aiil  to 
fruit  until  within  the  last  few  years,  but  farmers  are  nowplautiug 
good  orchards  of  choice  fruits." 

CORBESl'ONDEXCK. 

From  Louisville,  Kentucky,  August  fl,  186S,  Mr.  Jons  J. 
Speed,  I'ostmastcr,  writes  as  follows: — 

Furniing  lands  very  fine,  and  prices  high  in  this  vicinity.  In 
Edjoining  counties  prices  arc  mncli  lower;  soil  good. 

All  s<ins  of  labor  high.  Plenty  of  lalxirers  (black),  but  great 
unwillingness  to  work.  Want  good  German  workers,  of  both 
■exes. 

Climate  very  variable — extreme  heat  and  cold.  City  regarded 
as  healthy. 

No  minerals  near,  "nraber  in  tho  county — walnut,  jioplar, 
oak,  ash,  <&c.,  plenty. 

Crops  jinoil  this  season  ;  com,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  oats ;  prices 
gooil.     The  city  is  tho  country's  market. 

Ciimmon  B4.t|iim>1  systemin  successful  ojK-ration.  Private  schools 
abundant.     All  denominations  represented. 

Tlie  jiopulntion  is  composed  largely  of  Americans,  some  Ger- 
mans, Jews,  and  Irish. 

From  Boyd  County,  Mr.  E.  L.  Sdkphabd  writes : — 

Bottom  lanils  sell  from  iSO  to  tlOO  per  acre.  Back,  and  hill, 
and  small  creek  valley  lands,  from  50  cts.  to  Ho  per  acre.  We 
have  plenty  of  coal,  limestone,  and  timber.  Of  our  crops  wo  ex- 
port very  little.  Our  people  are  mostly  inuuigrants  from  SoutbMa 
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From  Hardin  County,  August  10, 1868,  Mr.  S.  W.  D.  Stoke 
writes : — 

Farm  lands  in  this  county  vary,  from  the  best  to  the  thin 
and  poor,  in  price,  from  |10  to  $60.  We  need  farm  laborers  and 
mechanics.  Abundance  pf  coal  within  fifty  miles.  We  have  good 
schools,  and  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches.  The  majority  of 
our  people  are  natives  of  Kentucky.  We  have  a  good  many 
Germans. 

We  raise  any  quantity  of  fine  fruit.  We  have  the  best  fruit 
lands  in  this  or  any  other  State.  Peaches  are  selling  at  from  t2 
to  $6  per  bushel.     Fruit  land,  from  |10  to  $25  per  acre. 

From  Russellville,  Logan  County,  August  20, 1868,  Mr.  J. 
W.  WiNLocH,  County  Clerk,  writes : — 

The  south,  east,  and  western  portions  of  Logan  County  are  bwu- 
tiful  level  farming  lands,  well  timbered,  finely  watered,  and  fertile, 
black  soil,  with  a  red  clay  subsoil,  adapted  to  growth  of  com, 
tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  &c.  Pretty  thickly  settled, 
and  well  improved.  Land  worth  from  $16  to  $60  per  acre.  The 
country  north  of  the  railroad,  and  lying  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  is  rather  mountainous — abounding  in  the  finest  bed« 
of  undeveloped  coal  and  minerals.  Land  not  very  rich,  except 
along  the  water-courses,  and  in  valleys ;  value  of  land,  from  tl  to 
$30.  There  are  good  common  schools  in  every  neighborhood  of 
the  county,  and  a  8]>lendid  male  college,  and  a  Xo.  1  female 
college  located  at  Russell villo,  the  county  seat,  a  pleasant  town 
of  some  :^,000  inhabitants,  with  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Catholic  churches. 

P\'\rm  labor  is  much  needed ;  good  opening  for  mechanics;  pro- 
fessions overrun.  Kelations  existing  between  Southom  .wl 
Northern  iin.'u,  tho  inost  harniojiious /  and  the  icar  is  cvnsidir^^ 
over. 

From  Bourbon  County,  Mr.  W.  11.  Polk,  Postmaster  at 
Paris,  the  county  seat,  writes  as  follows: — 

Lands  in  this  vicinity  are  worth  from  $80  to  $150  per  acre.  A 
number  of  counties  in  this,  the  central  part  of  tlie  State,  enibr:W*ing 
those  of  Bourbon,  P\iyette,  Harrison,  Scott,  Woodford,  Madi^^"» 
Jessamine  and  others,  are  very  line  counties,  and  the  land  all  rates 
hi(/h.  Since  the  breaking  uj)  of  the  system  of  slavery  labor  is  verv 
U7irellabley  and  it  is  hard  to  iret  i^ood  hands,  as  the  neirroes  are  all 
too  idle  and  lazy  to  work.  If  ijood  work-hands  could  ])e  sent  into 
this  part  pf  the  country,  I  think  it  would  be  a  c^reat  help  to  us 
Our  lands  raise  corn,  hemp,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  an<l  all 
cereals,  in  great  abundance ;  most  of  the  corn  is  used  in  distilling. 
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Thin  ill  n  great  beef  county,  aa  the  finoRt  cattlo  that  go  to  your 
market  are  from  this  couuty— Bourbon.  Thcro  U  jilenty  of 
good  wattT-power. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Stewabp,  Posttnaster  at  Paint^ville,  JoLuboh 
County,  thuB  writes:— 

Tlio  iiciicral  c)iaracter  of  this  section  of  the  State  ismonntun- 
ous ;  vuTU'yR  fiTtilc,  worth  from  ♦as  to  >40  per  acre,  creek  landa 
mucli  rln  iiiH;r.  I*rico  of  lalwr  altout  75  cents  per  lUv  or  lesH,  and 
ttie  nup|i1y  exceeds  tlie  demand.  Climate  good  and  hooltliy.  llie 
pupuliitiifn  in  composed  cliiefly  of  native  moimtaineers. 

Cuiil  is  very  abundant,  vanes  from  2  to  7  feeL  Iron  ore  plenty. 
Tilt'  kiilney  iron  contains  some  lead  in  the  center.      Surface  oil  in 


thin  cuunty  about  10  mites  west  of  I'aiiitgvillc,  and  the  rIiow  ia 
gn>atiT  than  in  any  other  known  place;  many  springs  produce  it 
— two  in  abundance.  Tlio  coal  is  often  near  to  the  river.  Big 
Sandy,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Our  river  is  not  large,  and  ia 
navieable  f<ir  about  half  the  year.  Coal  has  been  niarkete<l  to 
Cincniniili  often,  by  peveral  companies,  but  not  with  success, 
thougli  1  iK'lieve  it  could  bo  profitably  worked  if  uianaged  prop- 
erly. 

The  coal  of  this  valley,  especially  in  Floyd  and  Pike  counties, 
M  well  as  ill  this,  Johnson,  will  be  very  valuable  when  the  market 
demands  it,  for  it  is  inexhaustible. 

Tlie  timl)er  of  this  valley,  oak  and  poplar,  has  hardly  any  sn* 

Ci>rior,  but  near  the  river  it  is  nearly  all  taken  out.  Tlie  tiiul>er 
nstnesR  has  long  been  carried  on  here,  and  it  is  the  muiii  source 
for  money — bark  and  staves,  also  logs. 

Com  is  the  principal  crop,  and  is  uiicd  for  bread  hero ;  60  cents 
u  the  usual  price. 

We  are  05  miles  from  Catlettsbnr^  Ky,,  the  mouth  of  Bi^ 
Sandy  Kiver;  it  is  ISO  miles  from  Cincinimli,  Ohio.  Our  river  is 
our  only  means  of  transportation,  we  have  no  road.  Our  schools 
arc  bare  excuse's,  religious  advantages  limite<). 

Sorghum  is  raised  here  successfully  and  profitably ;  will  produce 
6  barrets  molasses  to  acre. 

The  lands  licrc  are  all  taken  up,  bnt  being  mountainous  are  not 
Bettleil,  aTid  are  not  capabio  of  culture  for  steepness,  ^fountain 
lands  can  bo  bought  for  $1  to  11.50  per  acre,  out  from  the  river, 
and  will  have  some  farming  lands  on  the  branches  and  hill-sidea. 

Northern  men  here  are  treated  respectfully,  bnt  if  they  are 
radicals  they  will  be  treated  more  coolly  than  if  they  are  confed- 
erate ilemocrats.  There  are  no  inducemcuts  for  migration  into 
this  section ;  many  are  going  West. 


TEXAS. 

Texas  is  by  far  the  largest  State  in  the  Union.  Its  greatest 
length  is,  from  northeast  to  southwest,  more  than  800  miles, 
witi  an  extreme  width  of  750.  It  has  an  area  of  274,356 
square  miles,  or  upward  of  175,000,000  acres.  A  better  idea 
of  its  magnitude  may  be  formed  when  it  is  known  that  more 
than  two  hundred  States  of  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  could  be 
carved  out  of  its  territory.*  Texas  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1845.  Its  population  m  1850  was  212,592 ;  in  1860, 
604,215. 

The  settled  portions  of  the  Sta];e  may  be  generally  divided 
into  three  physical  districts  or  sections,  each  with  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  inviting  the  immigrant  to  essentially  dif- 
ferent systems  of  agriculture  and  employment,  as  follows: 
First,  the  crescent-shaped  zone  or  belt  of  country,  lying  low, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
miles  in  width,  bountifully  timbered,  and  producing  cotton, 
sugar,  &c.  Next,  the  flower-embroidered  prairie,  the  home 
of  the  grain-raising  farmer,  rolling  away  northward  and  west- 
ward, to  lose  itself  in  the  grass-covered  uplands  and  plains  of 
the  stock-raiser,  that  skirt  the  elevated  and  treeless  table-lands 
of  the  "  Llano  Estocado,"  or  other  uninhabited  regions  of  the 
West. 

This  is  not  an  arbitrary  division.  There  are  many  products 
of  general  consumption  and  necessity,  such  as  com,  potatoes, 
&c.,  which  are  common  to  all  parts  of  the  State ;  but  certain 
sections  are  specially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  as 
others  to  grain,  and  others,  again,  to  cotton  and  sugar.  Nor 
is  this  adaptedness  confined  entirely  within  the  boundaries  in- 
dicated ;  as  for  instance,  while  the  coast  region  produces  more 
bountiful  crops  of  cotton,  and  is  naturally  best  suited  to  its 
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enltnre  in  many  respects,  it  may  be  sacccsefully  and  profitably 
raiaed  in  nearly  all  the  coanties  eastward  of  the  San  Antonio 
Biver,  nnd  cant  of  a  lino  drawn  from  the  town  of  San  Antoaio, 
in  licxur  County,  north,  to  Red  River.  It  is  eaid  there  is  a 
larger  area  of  rich  \'irgiQ  eoil,  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  in  the  State  of  Texas  alone,  than  in  all  the  cotton 
Stat^  east  of  the  Mieeiseippi  River,  and  that  in  those  counties 
lying  upon  the  Guadalupe,  Colorado,  Brazos,  Trinity,  Sabine, 
and  Red.  rivers,  the  beet,  par  excellence,  of  the  Texas  cotton 
rcfnon,  not  one  aero  in  a  hundred  has  yet  been  cultivated. 

The  "  wheat  region  "  of  Texas  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  embraces  some  thirty  counties,  of  which  Dallas  ia 
the  center.  The  average  yield  in  tlieso  counties  is  stated  to  be 
about  twenty-one  bushels  per  acre.  In  186C,  the  wheat  pro- 
duct of  this  rcpion  alone  was  estimated  at  nearly  two  million 
bushels,  while  in  1850  the  total  product  of  the  State  was  less 
than  fitly  thousand  biisbela.  This  cereal  ia  grown  to  a  limited 
extent  in  moet  of  the  cotton  counties  nearly  down  to  the  coast, 
but  the  r^on  above  indicated  combines  in  a  sujierior  degree 
those  advantages  of  climate  and  soil  which  adapt  it  to  the  per- 
fect development  of  wheat.  A  great  variety  of  other  products 
flourish  in  tliis  section.  Barley,  rye,  and  oats  do  equally  well 
with  wheat  and  com.  Sweet  potatoes  and  the  tame  grasses 
are  much  cultivated,  and  yield  well.  Cotton,  which  aliw  pro- 
duces well,  is  neglected,  owing  to  remoteness  from  market  and 
cost  ot  transiKirtation. 

There  ia  no  part  of  the  continent,  and  pcrha))s  no  region  in 
'  the  world,  more  admirably  suited  to  sheep  husbandry  or  gen- 
eral stock  raising  than  ))ortions  of  Texas.  Requiring  no  food 
to  be  gatliered  for  their  winter  consumption,  animals  may  here 
be  raised  upon  vast  grazing  ranges,  covered  with  the  most 
nutritious  grasses,  almost  without  cost.  Large  fortunes  have 
often  been  quickly  realized  in  these  pursuits  from  very  small 
beginnings,  particularly  in  the  southern  and  western  portions 
of  the  State,  which  arc  mainly  devoted  to  these  branches  of 
industry,  some  localities  being  better  adapted  to  horses  and 
cattle,  and  others  to  aheep  and  swine. 
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toward  tho  iaterior.  These  lines  and  their  connoctions  are 
being  rapidly  lengthened,  while  several  othen  are  in  progreas 
and  pn>jc>(^tc<].  As  the  country  becumes  more  populuus,  addi- 
tional railway  faeiliticB  will  follow,  and  as  the  surface  of  the 
entire  State  is  peculiarly  farorablo  for  their  construction,  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  Texas  will  bo  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  these  great  iron  highways. 

Some  montliH  ago  a  comprehensive  and  interesting  descrip* 
tion  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  resources  of  Texas  appeared  in 
the  liHral  New  Yorker,  a  leading  and  influential  agricultural 
jouninl.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  IIknbt  8.  Randall,  LL.D. 
of  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y.,  an  eminent  author,  with  an  es- 
tablished reputation  as  sucli  botJi  in  tho  agricultural  and 
literary  world.  Mr.  Rahdall  is  President  of  the  National 
and  aUo  of  the  New  York  State  Wool-GrowerB'  Associations, 
and  few  men  have  dune  more  to  give  an  intelligent  direction 
to  agriculture -and  huBbandty.  The  following  is  the  article 
referred  to: — 

\Vf  have  within  the  last  few  months  received  a  niimlM?r  of 
inquiries  in  regani  to  Tczati,  which  wc  have  not  had  time  to 
aiiNWcr;  and  n-centlvj  an  asMX-iation,  comprising  several  persons 
who  iiro|K»9c  to  emigrate  to  that  State,  have  addresBcd  us  inter- 
rocmtories,  ftill  answers  to  whieh  woiilil  embrace  a  di<scription 
of  the  phj'sical  features  and  agriculture  of  the  entire  country. 

It  woiiftl  require  a  volume  to  give  the  information  thus  asked 
for.  Texas  stretches  through  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  is  consider- 
ably more  than  five  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
more  than  three  and  a  half  times  as  lai^  as  all  New  EnglamL 
Most  of  the  noted  kingdoms  of  Eurone,  like  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  A<\,  do  not  o[>|iroach  it  in  extent.  Vast  regions  of  it  are 
yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  rest  is  thinly  populated,  and  but  small 
portions  have  been  described,  with  any  di'gree  of  minuteness,  by 
comjietent  and  reliable  obscn-ers.  At  best,  then,  wo  could  give 
but  a  partial  and  supicrficial  sketch  ;  ami  our  nnrrow  limits  compel 
us  to  cunfino  ourselves  to  the  most  meager  outlines.  Those  who 
have  addressed  us  on  tho  subject  will  tind  the  best  description 
which  wc  have  seen,  of  all  tho  different  counties  collectively,  in 
Tub  Texas  Almanac  for  1867  (8vo,  380  pi^s),  publiBhcd  by 
aiitl  obtainable  from  W,  Richardson  it  Co.,  Gnlveaton,  Texas.  On 
this  highly  valuable  work,  on  Olmsted's  Journey  through  TTaas, 
ami  some  similar  publications,  and  on  letters  received  from  a  Ui^ 
number  of  intelligent  private  oorreepoitdenls  in  difierent  parts  o£ 
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the  State,  we  mainly  rely  for  the  accuraoy  of  the  statements  which 
follow. 

Geography. — Tlie  southeastern  side  of  Texas  fronts  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  which  opens  its  commerce  to  the  world.     It  has  a  suf- 
ficiency of  good  harbors.     Noble  rivers  leave  few  of  its  more  fer- 
tile portions  unprovided  with  accessible  outlets  to  the  sea  during 
periods  of  the  year.     Its  level  surface  will  allow  railroads  to  be 
constructed  over  a  great  part  of  it  by  the  easiest  grades.    A  low 
plain,  from  fifty  to  eighty  miles  wide,  very  slightly  ascending  to- 
ward the  interior,  belts  tne  entire  coast.    From  thence  the  surface 
rises  and  becomes  first  rolling,  and  then  hilly,  until  it  reaches  the 
high  table-lands  of  the  Llano  Estacado.    The  seaport  towns  of  Gal- 
veston and  Lavaca  are  respectively  10  and  24  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.     Houston,  about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
coast,  has  an  elevation  of  60  feet ;  Columbus,  between  80  and  90 
miles  from  the  coast,  250  feet;  Gonzales,  something  over  100 
miles*from  the  coast,  270  feet*  San  Antonia, about  140  miles  from 
the  coast,  635  feet.*      The  table-lands  and  the  desert  Llano  Es- 
tacado (Staked  Plain),  usually  rise  from  2,000  to  2,600  feet.    Some 
elevations  in  the  northwest  reach  6,000  feet. 

Geology. — ^The  lower  and  rolling  lands  are  alluyiaL  The  hilly 
region- is  cretaceous,  and  abounds  in  excellent  lim^tone  for  buila- 
ing.  Beyond  this,  primitive  rocks  appear  in  many  places.  ViB 
great  plains  consist  of  stratified  clay  and  cretaceous  marls.  On 
the  verge  of  these  plains  are  deposits  of  gypsum  extending  over 
an  area  of  thousands  of  square  miles.  Coal  beds  exist  in  different 
localities.  Iron  ores  are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  on  the 
Llano  River,  and  they  abound  on  tributaries  of  Red  River  in 
northeastern  Texas.  Copper  has  been  discovered  in  different 
places,  and  also  specimens  of  the  precious  metals.  The  mineral 
regions  of  the  State  have  been  so  little  explored,  that  the  extent 
of  its  resources  in  this  respect  are  but  beginning  to  be  kno^TL 
Various  salt  sj)rings  have  been  found,  and  salt  of  good  quality, 
produced  by  natural  evaporation,  can  be  obtained  in  immense,  if 
not  inexhaustible  quantities  at  the  salt  lagunes  below  Corpus 
Christi,  and  at  the  salt  lake  in  Ilidalgo  County,  forty  miles  from 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Soils  and  PRODucrs. — In  the  north,  the  rich,  black  soil  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  yielding  in  ordinary 
seasons,  and  under  the  very  imperfect  cultivation  it  receives,  an 
average  of  twenty-one  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  of  superior  qual- 
ity, and  very  heavy — in  occasional  instances  reaching  seventy-two 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  Tlie  wheat  region  proper  embraces  about 
thirty  counties,  of  which  Dallas  is  the  center. 

*  "We  give  the  distances  from  the  coast,  not  by  roads  or  river  conrsos,  but 
direct,  as  measured  by  the  scale  of  miles  on  the  new  map  of  Tt xaa,  published  in 
Tnjs  Texas  Almanac  for  1867. 


TliG  cOBtom  counties,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Slate,  were  covered 
1>V  I'uR-sts.  The  nioHt  northerly  ol'  these  are  highly  odajited  to  ft 
divcrsilieil  hu.sbamlry,  ineluJiiie  all  the  pruductiunH  of  tuore 
northern  regions;  uuii  tliey  liitveTicen  favorite  ]>]:ie(rti  of  settlement 
l)y  an  iniluHtriouM  claiM  of  funuerd  from  Kentucky,  Tenuesiiee,  and 
the  northern  [ihtU  of  Misitiiwipjii  and  Alubunio. 

Tlie  Doul luasteni  and  ceiitrul-Houtheru  counties  are  the  roost 
fertile  in  TesoM,  and  include  the  best  cottou-ij rowing  region,  of 
any  thing  like  un  cijual  area,  in  the  world.  The  cotton  counties 
proiMT  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  State.  A  very  large  por* 
tiou  of  the  choicest  lands  have  not  yet  been  cultivated.  This 
region  also  includes  Hcvcral  millions  of  acres  of  sugar  lands, 
otleii  (juitc  eiiual  tu  those  of  Louisiana.  Suj^ar  has  Ih^vd  pro- 
duced to  cousiderable  extent  near  the  mouths  of  thu  Urasoa  and 
Colorado. 

Tlie  soil  of  west^TD  Texas,  exclusive  of  the  barren  region 
between  the  Nueces  and  ICio  Urande,  consists  geuerally  of  black, 
calcareous  luani,  and  its  pasturages  are  iirobahly  uneijualed  by 
any  otiier  natural  ones  in  tlie  world,  lliey  afloni  feed  for  a 
boundless  uuiuher  uf  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  throughout  the 
year. 

W'e  have  thus  far  only  alluded  to  staple  commoilitics.  Com, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  harley,  buckwheat,  millet,  eorgum,  Irish  iH>ta- 
twes,  sweet  ]K»tiitocs,  in-us,  beans,  turnips,  punipkinst  and  garden 
vegetables  of  every  kind  uruduco  ri'muneralive,  and  some  of 
them  aliundani,  crops  on  all  the  good  soils  of  the  State*  and 
from  many  of  them  two  crops  might  bo  taken  in  a  season.  Fruits 
can  be  grown  in  boundless  profusion.  Apples  in  northern  Texas 
are  thought  to  bo  as  ^ood  as  those  of  the  Northern  States. 
I'eachcs,  nectarines,  ajiricots,  plums,  quinccf,  figs,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  &c.,  of  choice  quality,  can  ho  grown  tlirougnout  the 
State.  Wild  grapes  are  found  everywhere,  and  tbo  cultivated 
varieties  arc  easily  oeclimateiL  Their  production  may  be  in- 
creased to  any  exteuL  Horses,  neat-cattle,  siii-eit,  and  hogs 
reiiuirc  so  little  artideial  feed  tbat  they  can  be  raised  at  the  most 
trining  expense.  Tobacco  and  rico  have  Ik-cu  hut  bttlc  intro- 
duced, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  and  will  bo  cultivated 
in  extensive  region.^,  and  will  become  most  profitable  crops.  All 
in  all,  there  is  not,  perliaps,  an  equal  area  of  land  on  the  globo 
which  jMssessL's  greater  natural  fertility  and  a  bt.-tter  adaptation 
to  the  production  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of 
life,  and  tbo  profitable  staples  of  commerce. 

*  Tho  hnrn>n  lanils  bonlcrinit  dq  tho  lower  Rio  Qrondo  and  Ibe  Staked  Plains 
Id  tho  northu'CKt  wilt  u'>t  bo  taken  into  view  in  our  accouot  of  tho  soils  aud 
produLts  of  Teiaa.  or  in  imf  ollior  parts  of  our  descriniion,  unless  Ibo;  are 
Mpedall;  moQtiua«cL 
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Climate: — As  a  sample  of  the  climate,  we  give  the  mean 
temperature  of  every  month  in  the  year  1869,  as  observed  by 
Professor  C.  G.  Forshey  in  Fayette  County,  on  the  Colorado, 
in  latitude  30°:  January,  60°  67';  February,  62°  44';  March, 
61°  60';  April,  65°  31';  May,  75°  61';  June,  81°  66';  Julr, 
84°  76' ;  August,  84°  90' ;  September,  79°  42' ;  October,  66**  29  ; 
November,  63°  92' ;  December,  43° ;  annual  mean,  68°  04'. 

"  In  point  of  climate,"  says  Olmsted,  "  Texas  claims,  with  at 
least  as  much  justice  as  any  other  State,  to  be  called  the  Italy  of 
America.  The  general  average  of  temperature  corresponds,  and 
the  skies  are  equally  clear  and  glowing.  The  peculiarities  over 
other  climates  of  latitude  are  found  in  its  unwavering  summer 
sea-breeze  and  its  winter  northers.  The  first  is  a  delightful  alle- 
viation of  its  summer  heats,  flowing  in  each  day  from  the  Gul^  as 
the  sun's  rays  become  oppressive,  and  extending  remotely  inland 
to  the  farthest  settlements,  with  the  same  trustworthy  steadiness. 
It  continues  through  the  evening,  and  is  described  as  having  so 
great  effect  that,  however  oppressive  the  day  may  have  been,  the 
nights  are  always  cool  enough  to  demand  a  blanket  and  yield 
invigorating  rest." 

The  severe  northers  occur  from  December  to  April,  and  usu- 
ally occupy  not  much  over  forty  days.  The  rapid  reduction  of 
the  temperature  from  70  or  76  degrees,  to  30  or  40  degrees,  and 
the  driving  wind,  are  keenly  felt.  When  most  cold  and  violent, 
and  accompanied  with  rain  and  sleet,  they  sometimes  cause 
considerable  destruction  among  domestic  animals  exposed  to 
tlieir  fury.  These  instances,  however,  are  rare,  and  the  shelter  of 
a  grove  or  liill,  or  even  a  good  iarm  wall,  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
sueh  consequences.  They  are  regarded  as  healthful  and  iiiviiror- 
atiiiiT,  and,  notwithstanding  the  sudden  change  of  temperature 
accom])anying  tlieni,  do  not  cause,  or  even  exasperate,  pulmonary 
diseases.  It  is  claimed  that  consumi)tion  does  not  originate  m 
the  rei^ion  where  tliey  prevail. 

Health. — As  in  all  new,  warm,  and  highly  fertile  countno?, 
the  low,  rich  river  bottoms — especially  those  of  southern  Texas 
which   are  covered  with  a  boundless  profusion  of  semi-tropi*"" 
vegetation — are   not    healthy   to    unacclimated    persons.     The 
higher  lands  between  those  rivers  are  usually  considered  healthy, 
where  judicious  dispositions  are  made  by  the  emigrant ;  hut  the 
Northern  emigrant  runs  some  risk  of  undergoing  a  "seasoning 
course  of  chills  and  fever.     The  hilly  region  of  the  west  are  as 
free  from  malaria  as  any  other  new  countries  we  ever  heard  of^ 
far  more  so,  we  judge,  than  were  large  portions  of  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan  when  first  settled.     We  have  known  of  hundreds 
of  ])cople  from  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States  who 
have  emigrated  to  the  sheep-region   presently  to   be  descrilMhi, 
iind  we  scarcely  remember  of  hearing  of  one  who  incurred  any 
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dioonw  in  the  procosB  of  ncclimatioa  Great  numtvont  of  invalidj, 
psjKM-inlly  of  consumptive  invaliiU,  from  tlie  older  SouthiTH 
Ktiitii',  ri'sorl  to  tlic  ri'Si''n  nronnd  San  ^Viitonio  for  the  itnprove- 
uu-nl  of  their  health.  The  niitivc  Moxiians  uwd  to  tell  a  Btory 
in  n-ganl  to  itit  hcaltlifulni>«s  whieh  lias  a  regular  Yuitkee  smacK 
to  it.  They  sai<l  some  travders  approacliiiig  San  Aiitouio  met 
tiirvc  iliw-MHi-wilato  looking  pcreons  who  Wfrc  hantening  away 
fn>n»  the  city.  They  asked  tlicm  what  was  tlie  matter,  aiiu 
where  tliey  were  going.  Tlie  three  diiiconsolatc  looking  persunB 
ro]ilie>1  that  they  had  mot  with  reverses,  that  tliev  wished  to  die,  ' 
ami  were  going  to  some  place  where  people  coiiW  die. 

Yellow  fever  is  imnortiMl  into  the  eoa»t  towns,  as  it  is  imported 
into  New  York  and  I'hilndeliihia,  l>iit  it  docs  not  originate  in 
them.  Itx  ravages,  as  would  uo  expected  in  Buoh  a  climate,  are 
fi'tmeiime^  severe;  hut  it  does  not  iH'netmtc  into  the  hilly  region 
any  more  than  it  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  Kew  York  or 
Pennsylvania. 

TiMKrt  ov  I'l.ANTiNr.  Axn  II-iKVEsTixr.. — Plowing  can  he  done 
in  every  month  in  the  year — an  iniuienDc  advnnta<;c  over  North- 
em  n-^iiins  in  economi/iii'j  lahor.  It  is  carried  on  in  January 
And  Ki'liniary  for  the  fielircro)w.  Early  ganlen  vegetahles  aro 
planted  in  January.  In  Feliniary,  the  prairies  are  grii-n  ;  com 
IS  mostly  plantetl ;  oats,  ]>ea«,  Ac,  are  sown.     In  March,  fresh 

1iastur!ii;e  is  (juite  nimndant,  the  laml>-droj>  takes  place,  about 
lalf  the  cotton  is  planted.  In  April,  the  n-mainder  of  the  cotton 
is  planted,  sheep  an-  shorn;  |H>totoes,  peas,  and  wild-berriea 
ajijH'ar  in  market  early  in  the  month.  In  May,  the  small  fruits 
are  harvestii];  apricots  rim-n  towanl  its  cIom.-.  In  June,  early 
com  is  H'ady  for  harvestmg;  peaches  ripen.  In  July,  cotton 
rijH'ns  lint  in  the  average  of  seasons  the  mam  croti  does  not  open 
freely  until  the  tirst  of  August.  In  the  cotton  districts,  its  pick- 
ins,  pre]>aration  for  market,  and  hauling,  consume  the  rest  of  tbo 
reasim,  until  almut  tlic  close  of  November.  December  is  a  plow- 
ing, clearing,  and  picking-np  month 

llie  aliove  statements  n-fer  to  average  seasons  in  the  central 
latitudes  of  the  State,  and  to  the  ordinary  farm  culture  of  the 
main  crops.  Borne  of  them  might  be  grown  earlier,  and  many 
woidd  rijten  if  not  put  into  the  groimd  until  months  later.  Most 
pnnlen  vegetables  can  he  planted  throughout  the  season,  so  as  to 
afford  a  constant  rejietition  of  them  for  fhe  table. 

Wool  I*Roinicnos. — Xa  all  the  inquiries  wo  have  received 
point  particularly,  and  some  of  them  exclusively,  to  thishusband- 
rr,  we  shall  give  some  additional  details  in  respect  to  the  facili- 
ties for  carrj'ing  it  on  in  Texas.  Sheep  can  i>c  grown  highly 
profitably,  for  domestic  uses,  on  the  moderately  etevated,  dry, 
§ound  lands  of  all  parts  of  the  State.  But  the  shccp-region  prop- 
er— that  where  th.e  pasturage  is  heat  adapted  to  them,  both  u 
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summer  and  winter,  where  they  can  in  respect  to  health,  be  most 
safely  herded  in  great  flocks,  and  where,  accordingly,  the  land 
being  equally  cheap,  wool  can  be  most  cheaply  grown  for  export- 
ation— lies  in  western  Texas.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and 
west  by  the  Guadalupe  and  the  Nueces,  and,  so  far  as  now  known, 
on  the  north  by  the  Colorado,  say  from  Bastrop  upward. 

South  of  San  Antonio  this  region  is  generally  level,  descending 
with  a  moderate  slope  to  the  coast.  It  contains  some  excellent 
sheep  pasturages  a$  low  down  as  the  second  tier  of  counties  from 
the  Grulf — and  in  one  of  these  (Live  Oak^  is  now  located  oar 
friend,  John  McKenzie,  one  of  the  best  flocK-masters  in  Texas. 

But  the  hilly  country,  commencing  five  or  six  miles  north  of 
San  Antonio,  is  regarded,  par  eoccellencSy  as  the  sheep  region. 
The  hills  farther*  toward  the  north  become  more  abrupt,  with 
narrower  valleys  between,  until  large  river  bottoms  are  reached. 
The  present  center  of  its  sheep  husbandry  is  Kendall  Coantv, 
appropriately  named  after  George  Wilkins  Kendall,  who  first 
practically  demonstrated  the  special  adaptation  of  the  countnr  to 
that  husbandry  on  a  large  scale,  and  whose  racy  and  able  writings 
on  the  subject  have  attracted  thither  emigrants  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Mr.  Kendall  has  exhibited  the  rare 
merit  of  showing  both  sides  of  the  medal — of  stating  drawbacks 
as  well  as  advantages,  failures  as  well  as  successes — and  it  is  this 
candor  which  has  given  such  a  wide  influence  to  his  writings. 

We  have  not  space,  nor  is  it  now  necessary,  to  describe  the 
whole  area  of  the  sheep  region  as  we  have  bounded  it ;  and  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  counties 
lying  around  Kendall.     The  soil  is  generally  good,  dry,  and  souinl 
Streams  are  quite  abundant,  and  they  are  generally  as  clear  as 
crystal — the  water  pure  and  wholesome.     Springs  are  fn^quent, 
and  oftentimes  of  extraordinary  volume.     There  is  much  valu-'^^^^ 
timber  on  the  larger  water-courses,  and  groves  of  post-oak  aff'^^*^' 
ing  mast  for  innumerable  hogs,   abound  in  the  Vwttoms.    "Tl^^ 
hills  are  usually  mostly  bare  of  vegetation,  except  grass.    Tbc 
last  consists  of  varieties  of  the  mesquite,  probably  the  finf^ 
natural  grass  for  sheep  in  the  world,  and  quite  equal  to  the  whit<? 
clover  of  the  North.     It  is  short,  fine,  exceedingly  palatable  an« 
nutritious,  withstands  droughts  well,  and  springs  up  like  nnp^ 
after  every  shower.     It  is  not  entirely  killed  down  oy  the  short 
winter,  and  with  sufficient  range  (which  is  everj^whereattauiablo), 
entirely  subsists  flocks  throughout  the  year,  so  that  no  artificial 
food  is  provided  for  them.     The  hilly  regions  are  destitute  of 
fencing  timber,  and  the  sheep  are  herded  by  shepherds  and  doga. 
New  lands,  in  the  less  thickly  settled  neighborhoods,  can  be  ol>- 
tained  at  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  acre.     It  is  only  necessary 
for  the  emigranl  to  secure  a  homestead,  including  enough  land  to 
raise  his  domestic  supply  of  grain  and  vegetables.     His  sheep. 
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homen,  cattlo,  anil  liogR  can  ho  paHtunxl  on  tho  outlying  ranges 
witlioiit  liis  buying  tliu  luiiJ  or  i>ayiiig  rviit  to  auybudy.  Iutl«c-<1, 
a  Kiii^li-  man  ni:iy  hire  liiit  boanl,  nml  keep  Itirjie  fluelu  ami  herds 
n-)thi>iit  ou'iiiiij;  or  hiriii<{  an  acru !  TtuD  state  of  thiiigH  will  cod- 
tiniic  in  {lorlioiis  of  the  tihwy  rcgiun  beyond  the  Uvea  of  tha 
j)rf!i>'iit  ge  lie  ration. 

Shc(-|i  no  a  general  thing  arc  uncommouly  healthy,  and  an  in 
better  condition  thu  jear  round  than  ordinarily  kept  tioeks  in  the 
Kortlt.  Lambfl  obtain  an  earlier  maturity.  Tliey  arc  subject  to 
neab,  iw  nuist  always  be  the  ease  in  an  unfenced  eountry,  where  scat- 
terin;^  Khcep  are  fiable  to  spread  it  from  flock  to  flock.  But  in 
csrnpiiig  the  foot-rot  of  the  Xortfi  tho  advautage  still  remains  in 
their  favor,  for  tho  foniUT  in  tho  moitt  easily  and  cheaply  cxtir- 
patril  diseam,'  of  the  two  in  large  flocks.  It  requires  but  two  or 
threedipping8,  at  i^hortintenalit,  in  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco, 
to  otfi'ct  a  thorougli  cuk'.  With  a  pmiK-r  dljiping-vat,  holding 
half  a  dozen  fheop  at  a  time,  tho  process  can  be  rapidly  performed, 
anil  it  re<|iiire9  no  experieiiec  or  skillful  nuuiipulatiou.  £vei7 
flock- in  aster  can  raise  suflieicnt  tobacco  as  easily  an  an  euuu 
patch \>f  corn.  Tlio  prineijal  cost  of  growing  wool,  besides  hrst 
purch:isi>  of  fli>ck,  is  ri-Holved  then  into  the  cost  of  hcriling,  of 
salt,  of  ttlicaring,  and  of^ettins  it  to  market. 

Tiie  cost  of  coinmeneiiig  a  nook  is  comparatively  small  The 
price  of  common  sheep  in  Texan,  si'verai  grades  In-ttcr  than  the 


old  ^lexieaii  shceii,  is  not  now,  as  apiicars  by  the  statements  of 
writers  in  Tiik  TKXAa  Almanac:  for  1807,  higher  than  the  cost 
of  the  eonimon  shi-ep  in  the  Xorth.  These  should  be  graded  up 
by  the  use  of  ^ferino  rams.  To  inaltc  the  improvement  rapid  and 
uniform,  the  rams  should  he  of  perject  pttrity  of  blood,  and  those 
every  way  cood  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  having  reliable  pedi- 
grees, can  uc  (iurchase<l  in  N'ew  ^  ork  and  elsewhere,  in  lots  of 
five  or  ten,  for  one  hun<]red  dollars  apiece.  Tlioso  wisliing  to 
take  out  a  few  pure  blood  ewes  of  equal  quality,  as  a  nursery  to 
raise  rams  from,  can  obtain  them  at  Uie  same  prices. 

Shti'p  husbandry  in  Texati  has  some  drawbacks.  The  Indians 
are  somewhat  tnmbhisome  in  the  frontier  counties,  though  they 
make  their  thieving  excursions  after  horses  and  cattle  nither  than 
shee[i,  iHK-.ause  the  latter  can  not  bo  driven  off  f:kst  ononch  to 
esca|H'  pursuit.  Tliere  is  little  doubt  that  those  iKtsts  will  oe  so 
for  snbdued  or  driven  back,  before  tho  present  luiiiao  war  closes, 
that  they  will  occasion  no  further  inconvenience. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  northers.  They  do  not,  at  worst,  com- 
pare with  the  wild  winter  storms  of  the  Northern  States,  in  which 
the  lemperaturo  often  sinks  thirty  or  forty  decrees  lower.  As 
alreaily  stated,  animals  are  easily  protecte<l  trom  them.  Tho 
shelter  of  a  dense  grove,  or  escarped  hill,  ordinarily  renders  even 
young  himbs  safe  from  such  of  them  as  occur  in  the  yoaolDg  sea- 
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son ;  though,  as  in  the  North,  untimely  storms  of  extraordinary 
severity  sometimes  occasion  considerable  loss.  On  the  whole,  we 
believe  that  the  present  percentage  of  increase  in  lambs  is  quite 
as  great  as  in  any  part  of  the  North,  with  all  the  artificial  and 
costly  shelter  provided  in  the  latter,  and  that  with  the  rudest 
sheds  the  advantage  would  be  in  favor  of  the  former. 

The  droughts  to  which  the  sheep  region  of  Texas  is  exposed  con- 
stitute the  greatest  natural  drawback  on  its  advantages.  These 
in  occasional  years  are  severe,  but  they  have  never  in  a  single 
instance  compared  in  intensity  or  duration  with  those  which 
periodically  visit  the  great  sheep-growing  countries  of  Australia 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  know  of  no  years  in  wliich  they 
have  destroyed  the  grass  suflSciently  to  cause  the  actual  starva- 
tion of  sheep.  In  the  severest  Texas  drought  within  our  recol- 
lection, Mr.  Kendall  carried  through  a  number  of  thousand  sheep 
without  any  material  loss  and  without  their  becoming  poor  and 
weak.  We  watched  the  struggle  with  keen  interest,  for  he  kept 
us  apprised  of  the  state  of  things  every  week.  There  was  alarm, 
additional  trouble,  and  nothing  more.  The  trouble  consisted  in 
driving  the  sheep  farther  out  daily  after  feed ;  but  this,  if  we  re- 
member aright,  m  no  case  exceeded  four  or  five  miles  from  their 
daily  starting-point,  and  we  think  they  returned  to  their  pens  at 
night,  making  the  greatest  distance  traversed  in  going  and 
coming  eight  or  ten  miles — not  half  the  distance  which  sheep  are 
ordinarily  driven  every  day  in  summer  to  procure  their  food  in 
a  great  portion  of  Australia,  and  not  in  the  aggregate  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  annual  migrations  of  the  sheep  of  Spain  after 
pasturage. 

The  only  other  drawback  which  we  know  of  is  distance  fn">m 
market.  I>oerne,  the  capital  of  Kendall  County,  is  thirty  miles 
north  of  San  Antonio,  and  the  latter  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  by  the  road  from  Port  Lavaca,  thirty  of  which  are  by  rail- 
road. San  Antonio,  the  principal  city  of  western  Texas,  already 
contains  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  crro wine:  and  incTca!^- 
mg  in  business  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  impossible  to  suppo-^e, 
therefore,  that  it  will  not  soon  be  connected  ^\^th  the  sea-coast  by 
railroad,  and  this  must  at  no  distant  day  be  intercepted  by  rail- 
roads which  will  connect  it  with  the  other  cities  of  Texas  and 
with  Xew  Orleans. 

Were  we  disposed  to  wander  from  a  cold  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count and  paint  an  arcadian  scene,  we  should  add  a  good  many 
other  touches  to  our  picture  of  this  region — its  beautiful  scenery, 
its  crystal  rivers  stocked  with  fish,  its  forest  aboundintx  in  deer, 
wild  turkeys,  and  other  game,  its  abundance  of  wild  fruits,  and 
that  coincidence  of  climate  and  soil  which  renders  life  most  agree- 
able, and  its  necessaries  and  comforts  most  easily  attainable.  But 
wc  will  close  with  a  remark  of  our  accomplished  and  widely  irav- 
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cleil  frieml,  Mr.  Olmsted.  S|)cal£ing  of  Tcstcrn  Tcxns  eencrally, 
hi-  siiyit:  "(M'tlie  genial  jtort ion  (tuat  is,  exclusive  of '  Uie  banvu 
wa»ti'!i  iHinlf'rii));  ilic  Itio  Grande  *)  I  liavc  aln-aily  ii|>i)keii  with 
uiiri'igm-d  enthiiMinfm.  For  siiiiiiy  bc.tuty  of  sccRcrv  and  luxu- 
riance of  soil  it  Mandit  quite  uusiirjiasflod  in  nij  expeneuee,  and  I 
Ih'Iii'Vi'  no  region  of  eij^iial  extent  in  tlie  world  can  «liow  equal 
atlrnetionD.  It  lias  cortaiuly  left  such  jiintures  in  memory  as  bring - 
it  first  to  minil  as  a  Held  for  emigration,  wheu  any  motive  sug- 

?ii<ts  a  change  of  my  own  resideuco." — //  S.  liandaU,  in  "  Rural 
'tie  Yirrirer." 

Eniigmnts  snd  others  who  seek  information  respecting 
Texas,  will  find  in  the  "Texas  Almanac,"  published  by  W. 
liu'iiAKDBo.N  &  Co.,  of  Galvcston,  detailed  dcscriptious  of  all 
parts  of  tlio  State,  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  The  modest 
title  of  this  creditable  work  conveys  no  idea  of  the  mass  of 
Taluablo  infoniiation  it  contains.  Each  year  from  300  to  400 
pages  of  new  and  original  matter  are  presented,  euinprising 
preeisely  the  information  necessary  to  form  a  ju.st  critimato  of 
the  climate,  resources,  and  general  a<lvantages  of  Texas.  In 
the  "  Aluiunac  "  for  1 S67  we  find  a  detailed  description  of  all 
the  counties  in  the  State,  from  which  we  select  a  few  that 
most  faithfully  represent  the  leading  resources  of  their  respect- 
ive sections,  and  by  jiermission  transfer  them  to  these  pages. 
We  commence  with  a  fair  spceimen  of  the  coast  couutiea  :— 
sauEoaiA  c-ouvTT. 

Corvrv  Seat,  Bratori.v. — This  county  is  toleraWv  well  nup- 
nliod  with  common  schools  in  all  the  settlements.  A  high  school 
for  femah's  in  soon  to  Iw  cKtabliohcd  in  Graioria,  having  l>Pon  en- 
dowed t>y  the  will  of  .Mrs.  I'crry.  In  Graxoria  there  1h  one  .Metho- 
dist and"  i>ne  Catholic  church;  at  Cobimbia,  a  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  <'liureh  ;  al!<o  one  at  ■''■'"'dy  IVnit,  and  one  al  Liver- 
pool, and  four  others  in  the  county,  lliore  are  a  few  fine  sjirings 
of  oxeejlenl  water  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  cimniy,  but  none 
clwwhere,  nor  arc  there  known  to  l>e  any  miniTals  or  mineral 
springs  in  Hrazoria.  Prixluctn. — Cott<)n  and  sugar  are  the  chief 
tmxluets  for  export.  About  four-fifths  of  all  the  sugar  made  in 
Texas  i^  pnnlnecd  in  this  county.  Tlien-  are  a  good  many  expens- 
ive sugar  mills  and  maehiiierj'.  Tlu-  other  products  are  com, 
oats,  rvi',  milli't,  the  IIuni;anan  and  other  gras«<'s,  the  u.itive  and 
California  clover,  all  of  whieh  do  well.  Sweet  and  Irish  ixnatoes, 
peas,  bL'aus,  and  all  varieties  of  vegetables  are  grown  abuudaotly. 
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Fruits. — Peaches,  pears,  figs,  quinces,  plams,  &a  Black  and 
dewberries  grow  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  strawberries 
are  cultivated.  The  climate  is  salubrious  and  pleasant,  being  tem- 
pered with  a  sea-breeze  day  and  ni^ht,  often  making  covering 
necessary  in  the  warmest  season.  The  soil  is  of  various  kinds, 
and  nearly  all  is  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  The  county 
is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  average  counties,  and  nearly  one-half 
of  it  is  covered  with  the  best  timber.  The  prairie  has  here  and 
there  groves  of  post-oak,  live-oak,  and  cedar,  and  affords  the  best 
kind  of  Ktock  range,  as  the  grass  continues  green  nearly  through 
the  winter,  while  the  contiguous  woodlands  and  bottoms  afford 
excellent  shelter  for  the  stock  in  winter.  The  herds  of  cattle  are 
very  large,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  stock  of  Brazoria  is  equal 
in  value  to  its  agricultural  products.  The  seasons  are  generally 
quite  uniform,  though  subject  to  occasional  excesses  of  rain  ana 
drought.  The  live-oak  of  Brazoria  is  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
affords  the  best  ship-timber  in  the  world,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
contiguous  to  navigable  water.  The  average  size  of  the  trees  is 
five  feet  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  high  to  the  first  limb.  The 
rivera  are  the  Brazos,  Oyster  Creek,  Bastrop  Bayou,  Chocolate 
Bayou,  and  the  Bernard,  all  of  which  are  navigable  for  hght- 
draught  vessels.  The  Houston  Tap  and  Brazoria  liailroad  nas 
been  in  operation  to  Columbia  for  seven  or  eijijht  years,  and  passes 
nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  county.  1* he  present  crops  are 
but  about  half  an  average,  owing  entirely  to  the  impossibibtv  of 

fettincj  the  nejjroes  to  work,  for  the  season  has  been  one  of  the 
est  ever  known.  The  negroes  do  not  do  more  than  alx)ut  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  when  slaves.  The  planters  will  not  ai^ain  con- 
tract with  them,  unless  upon  the  distinct  undcrstan<ling  that  ihoy 
mav  (lischar<:je  thciu  if  thev  do  not  work  better.  The  mortality 
amouix  them,  owin<^  to  dissipation  and  having  no  one  to  take  care 
of  them  an<l  their  children,  as  formerly,  has  increased  •J')  per  cent. 
But  one  or  two  plantations  have  as  yet  tried  white  labor.  One 
of  these,  cultivated  in  cane,  and  worked  by  laborers  just  from  the 
south  of  P'' ranee,  has  produced  better  than  it  ever  did  when  worked 
by  the  same  number  of  slaves.  These  white  laborers  enjoy  good 
health,  an<l  are  well  pleased  with  their  change  of  eouniry.  Tlie 
wood  for  fuel  and  firinsT  is  in  ^reat  abundance.  Live-oak  and 
cedar  furnish  the  material  for  building.  3Iilk,  butter,  chickens, 
ifcc,  are  ha<l  in  every  family,  at  scarcely  any  cost.  The  range  for 
hogs  is  excellent,  as  the  mast  is  abundant.  The  cost  of  raising 
consists  in  the  trouble  of  marking  them.  The  usual  markets  are 
Houston  and  Galveston,  each  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  county 
seat.  The  transj)ortation  is  by  rail  to  Houston,  at  *!l.50  per  hale 
for  cotton,  and  by  water  to  Galveston,  by  the  canal,  or  on  the 
Gulf,  at  75c.  to  ^\  per  bale.  The  planters  frequently  ship  their 
cotton  from  Galveston  to  Liverpool,  and  their  sugar  to'Xew  York. 
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The  native  wine  grows  Inxuriivntl}',  and  nearly  every  family 
maken  nn  cxnlU-nt  wine  from  the  grupcH  fur  their  owik  ase.  Laud 
is  wiirth  from  Jl  to  #50  per  acre.  The  avt-rage  value  of  gotnl  un- 
ifujiruviul  luiiil  is  ♦s  to  HO  jut  aero.  The  avorage  jitkl  jit-r  aero 
is,  II)  cotton  one  l)uk>,  ami  in  com  thirty-live  buslii-ls.  Ont^  liaiid 
enu  ciiliivale,  on  an  average,  sixtt-en  ae^a  in  cotton  and  euro. 
Itut  the  negroes  now  do  as  littlo  work  as  [lOHnibte.  Tliey,  how- 
cvi-r,  bi'huvo  very  well,  so  long  as  they  are  not  made  to  work  and 
have  enough  to  eiit.  The  timv  of  planting  corn  is  al>out  the  10th 
of  February,  and  of  cotton  thu  lOtli  of  Mareli.  The  com  usually 
maturfs  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  planters  commiudy  eom* 
memv  [licking  cotton  about  tfie  middle  of  July,  and  the  picking 
has  to  continue,  as  the  cotton  continues  to  open,  tilt  Christmas; 
■nd  evfn  then,  when  the  planter  has  to  begin  to  prepare  his 
ground  for  another  crop,  the  fields  arc  oflen  white  with  cotton, 
which  is  lost  for  want  of  haiula  to  pick  it.  Cistern-water  is  uni- 
versally Hiiod  in'Itrazoria,  The  usiwi  )irice  of  com  is  50  cents  to 
tl  per  bushel;  potatoes,  25  to  50  cents.  A  good  beef,  weighing 
600  i.r  ono  lbs.,  IS  worth  alwut  *10;  i«>rk  is  worth  3  to  4  cents 
per  III.;  butter,  15  to  25  cents;  bacim,  15  to  20  cents,  though 
these  articles  ore  sold  by  but  fvw. — Tcxm  Aliitaiuic. 
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CofNTT  Peat,  McKiyxEV. — Tliis  is,  perhaps,  in  point  of  soil, 
the  richest  county  in  the  State.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat 
n'gion,  and  KUseeptilile  of  almost  entire  cnllivalion.  It  may  ap- 
pear strange,  but  it  is  tme,  that  all  the  land  is  fit  for  cultivation, 
except  the  very  Iieds  of  the  stn-anis,  Tlie  recent  registry  exhibits 
over  s.i\tii'n  hundred  voters.  The  western  j)art  of  the  ci>unty  is 
high  rolling  prjiirie,  ns  rich  as  Texas  aftbnls.  Quite  a  numlnT  of 
atn'sms  rise  ni  this jiart  of  the  countv,  running  a  little  south  of 
east.  Tills  part  of  the  county  is  rather  scarce  of  timlM-r.  Tlio 
midille  [lortion  is  equally  rich  in  jioint  of  soil,  and  much  more 
abundant  in  tiinW-r.  The  eastem  part  is  still  more  heavily  tim- 
bered, and,  except  the  extreme  cast  ]>ortion,  is  not  so  susceptible 
of  cultivation,  on  aci-ount  of  the  heavy  timlxnHl  ridges  and  bot- 
toms. Yet  the  soil  is  very  rich,  with  a  dense  growth  of  hack- 
berrj',  elm,  pecan,  ash,  bois  d'arc,  redhnd,  Jtc,  on  the  ridges,  and 
bur,  ovcreuji,  pine,  and  Spanish  oak,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  haekberry, 
pecan,  wild  China,  &c.,  in  the  bottoms.  Hand  is  held  at  muilerato 
prices;  itnimjiroved  prarie,  at  fromlil  to  (i5;  tiinberctl  land,  from 
t4  to  *I0 ;  improveii  lands  from  *5  to  |13  ]wr  acre,  govemed  by 
locality  and  character  of  improvements,  those  nearest  the  county 
Beat  commanding  best  figures.    Com,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  ara 
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the  principal  crops  raised.     Cotton  grows  well,  but  wheat  and 
barley  are  leading  products.     Apples,  pears,  and  peaches  also 
succeed  well.     The  spring  and  well-water  is  generally  limestone. 
Many  cisterns  are  in  use,  and  made  underground  in  the  rock,  'with 
little  more  labor  and  cost  than  the  digging  of  wells.     The  grass 
is  good,  both  on  the  eaifbern  and  western  sides  of  the  county,  but 
the  middle  part  not  so  good.     Cattle  do  well,  but  the  range  is 
better  adapted  for  horses  and  sheep.     Weston  and  Mantua,  two 
flourishing  villages  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  are  situated 
about  six  miles  apart.     These  places  are  located,  in  the  heart  of 
populous  neighborhoods,  and  support  good  schools.     Piano  is  a 
thriving  village  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  on  the  main  stage 
line  from  Austin  to  Clarksville.   Farmersville  is  situated  near  the 
Hunt  County  line,  and  is  the  nearest  trading  point  for  one  of  the 
finest  neighborhoods  of  farmers  in  the  State.     A  good  school  is 
sustained  there.     The  county  seat,  McKinney,  suffered  much  dur- 
ing the  war,  all  the  buildings  on  one  side  of  the  public  square 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire.     At  present  there  are  eight  dry- 
goods  establishments,  three  grocery  stores,  and  one  drug  store. 
One  excellent  school  is  well  sustained  in  the  town ;  also  one  mile 
from  the  town  there  is  a  most  excellent  academy,  established  since 
the  war.      There  are  several  good  steam  flouring  mills  in  the 
county.    I  know  of  no  county  in  the  State  that  ofters  superior  ad- 
vantages to  the  immigrant.   It  is  settled  by  a  thrifly,  industrious, 
and  intelligent  population — a  people  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  who  are  determined  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  produced  by  the  change  in   the   syj^tcm  of 
labor  iRTotoiore  relied  upon.    A  long  residence  satisfies  tlie  writer 
of  the  exceeding  liealthlulness  of  the  county.     McKinney  is  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  nortli  from  the  capital  of  the  State.    (To 
tlio  above,  from  Governor  Throckmorton,  we  subjoin  tlie  followin*]^ 
additional  information  from  Senator  Bumpass.)    This  count  v  was 
first  settled,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  Collin  ^IcKinnev^  from 
whom  both  the  county  and  county  seat  have  received  their  name. 
The  schools  and  churehes  of  this  comity  will  com]>are  favoraMv 
with  those  of  anv  country  in  the  world  of  the  same  a-'-e.      Tlfe 
traveler  is  struck  with  the  uniform  moral  deportment,  tjuiet,  in- 
dustrious habits,  and  Cliristian  devotion  of  the  plain  farmers  of 
Collin.     Hogs  are  easily  raised,  and  every  farmer  has   his  own 
bacon  the  year  round.     The  population  is  rapidly  increasinu:,  and 
soon  the  county  will  be  densely  settled.     Our  chief  market   now 
is  Jeil'erson,  Marion   County,  distant  140  miles,  and   rea<*ho<l  by 
wagon  at  a  cost  of  *2  per  hundred  for  freight.    The  soil  <»f  Collin 
is  a  l)la{'k,  waxy  character,  mingled  with  loam,  making  it  oa>v  of 
cultivation.     It  is  from  two  to  twenty  feet  deep,  an<l  the  mort*  it 
is  cultivated  the  better  it  produces.     The  oldest  farms   rent    the 
best.     One  hand  can  cultivate  fifty  acres  of  land  in  corn,  wheat, 
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oats,  vegetable*,  and  Ilnngarian  grass.  Thoro  arc  but  few  Afri- 
cans in  Collin  County,  and  what  ft-w  an;  left  are  duiu};  vtrj-  well, 
but  aro  deen>asiiig  vy  going  back  to  Louiiiianii,  )lis»uuri,  and 
Arluinsus,  from  whence  Uiey  were  driven  by  the  war.  Most  of 
our  labor  in  being  pcrfonneil  by  white  men,  who  own  their  littlo 
farmo,  and  by  steady  young  wliite  men  who  are  employed  by  our 
farmom,  and  are  f:ir  preferable  to  black  lAwront.  Tlie  following 
are  tlii'  average  prices  Mince  I  hare  W-en  in  the  State :  Whe.it,  tl ; 
com,  75  ci'iitH;  oats,  60  cents;  barley,  50  centu;  rye,  50  cents; 
sweet  p()tato€«,  |1  ;  jmrk,  «  centB  jkt  pound;  butter,  from  5  to 
124  cents  ]>er  pound;  beef,  2}  and  :i  cents  per  pound;  bacon,  ]2( 
cents  i>er  pound;  goodaveraiic  horses,  (100;  oxen,  per  yoke, $-10; 
cows  and  calves,  (12.50.  Tlio  climate  is  delighttul.  We  liavo 
some  ice  when  a  norther  springs  up  in  midwinter,  but  little  snow. 
Collin  is"  bounded  on  the  north  by  Graysoa  County,  on  the  east 
by  Hunt,  on  the  south  by  Kaufman  and  Dallas,  and  on  the  wt-st 
by  Denton.  It  lies  mostly  abovo  the  a;)d  parallel  of  latitude,  aud 
in  000  of  the  healthiest  regions  of  country  in  Texas. — Tex.  AL 

BJtS   AUnCSTlNB,   ONR   OF  THE   EASTKRX  COU.VTIEH. 

Coi-vftSkat,  Sas  Acr.vsTiNK. — The  county  of  San  Anguatina 
is  sitnateil  between  tho  bayou  Apolygotch  on  the  cast  and  the 
AUoyac  Uivrron  the  went.  In  the  central  part  of  this  county  is 
a  ridge  of  ri'd  lands,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  county  ; 
ihc  nature  of  this  soil  is  very  i-xcellont  for  fannmg,  as  it  coustituti-s 
what  geologists  term  a  table-land  of  tho  riehe»t  upland  in  the 
State.  A  great  portion  of  this  red  l.ind  has  been  cnltivatdl  for 
30  years,  and  still  yields  an  abundant  harvest  of  produce  to  the 
industrious  laborer;  the  remaining  lands  are  gray  and  very  fer- 
tile. Tho  county  is  bisected  by  never-failing  streams,  every  three 
or  four  milcH,  nmniiig  from  tho  north  to  the  south.  Tlie  lands 
immediately  on  these  streanvi  are  bottom,  and  are  similar  to  the 
delta  lands  of  Louisiana,  being  of  tho  most  fertile  charai'ter,  and 
containing  the  same  growth,  namely,  cypress,  magnolia,  oak, 
hickory,  walnut,  wild-cherr}-,  sumac,  and  cane-brakes,  which  were 
originally  almost  Jmjicnctrable,  but  are  now  much  thinm-tt  by 
tho  cattle.  The  Iwttoms  vary  in  width  from  100  yards  to  1,000 
yards;  adjacent  to  tho  bottoms  are  generally  to  Ih;  found  hom- 
mockn,  with  timber  of  a  smaller  character  to  the  bottoms,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cvcr-greens,  cypress,  canes,  and  white-oaks  ; 
these  hommoeks  constitute  the  finest  upland  farms  in  tlic  State, 
when  the  locality  is  free  from  liability  to  wash.  Between  the 
bottom  hommoeks  and  the  next  bottom  and  hommoek  arc  found 
the  finest  pineries  in  tho  world,  both  the  long  and  pbort  leaf;  occa- 
sionally mav  be  found  flats,  in  these  pineries,  where  may  be  seen  fine 
poat-oaks.  ^e  geological  period  is  part  of  the  limestone  and  the 
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sandstone ;  in  the  latter  are  to  be  found  large  deposits  of  shells, 
denoting  the  previous  existence  of  a  vast  amount  of  animalculie. 
The  products  are  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
and  peanuts.  The  yield  of  com  is  from  10  to  40  bushels  per  acre; 
cotton,  from  700  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre ;  potatoes,  from  300  to 
500  bushels  per  acre;  wheat,  rye  barley, and  oats  yield  from  7  to 
20  bushels  per  acre.  The  above  includes  the  bottom  as  well  as  the 
upland  yield.  The  seasons  in  this  immediate  portion  of  the  State 
are,  and  have  been,  better  and  surer  for  a  fair  yield  than  any  por- 
tion of  the  State  distant  from  the  coast.  Sugar-cane  is  success- 
fully grown,  and  would  be  raised  for  export  if  the  machinery  could 
be  had  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  large  quantities. — Tex,  AL 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY. — A   FAIR  SPECIMBN  OP  THE   BEST  COUNTIEB 

IN    CENTRAL   TEXAS. 

County  Seat,  Brenham. — Schools  and  colleges  were  wonde^ 
fully  well  maintained  during  the  war ;  but  now  they  fall  short 
of  the  needs  of  the  increasing  population.     There   are  several 
very   excellent  schools;    a  boarding  and  day  school  for  young 
ladies  (Live  Oak  Seminary,  near  Gay  Hill),  conducted  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  only  one  of  several  hoidios 
a  high  position  for  many  years.     Of  colleges,  one  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls  at  Independence,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  Church ;  and  two  of  an  equally  high  order,  and  fflinilar, 
at  Chapel  Hill,  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Church.    The 
former  includes  a  law  school,  and  the  latter  one  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  wliich  are  fast  becoming  celebrated.     Churches  of  every 
denomination  are  numerous  all  over   the  county.     Of  minerals 
and  mineral  springs  there  are  few.     Along  the  base  of  the  bills 
ranging  south  and  parallel  to  the  river  Yegua  are  salt  and  t^oda 
springs.     Thick  strata  of  lignite  of  excellent  quality  crop  out,  or 
have  been  cut  throuirh,  in  dijxixino:  wells.     Alon<x  the  same  rani^eof 
hills  are  springs  impregnated  with    sulphur;    and    offering  evi- 
dences of  the  presence  of  petroleum,  in  the  frequent  gaseous  bub- 
bles and  the  oily  scum  on  the  surface.     Not  much  probability  of 
coal  or  iron.     Abundance  of  lime-rock,  yielding  excellent  lime. 
The  county  is  unusually  well  watered ;  and  good  and  permanent 
water-tanks  can  ])c  anywhere  made.     In   agricultural  products 
this  county  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  richest  in  the  State. 
The  chief  crops  are  corn  (or  maize^  and  cotton,  both  produced 
abundantly;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  tlie  various  millets,  sorgbumj 
the   sweet   and    Irish   potato,   garden   vegetables,    itc,  arc  all 
largely   grown   and   yield   well.      Tlie   natural   prairie   grasses, 
M'lien   inclosed  and  mowed  a  few  times,  afford  heavy  cuts  of 
good  hay.     The  growing  crops,  considering  all  the   difficulties 
in  the  way  of  labor,  and  the  delay?  in  cultivating,  from  bea^7 
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ami  cftntinnci]  rainfl,  are  tmuMaally  promiMing,  The  pmall  ^rrain 
on»|i8  wi-ri'  harvt-mcil  with  ilitfirulty,  ami  wore  liniiu-d  in  extent. 
No  ftMlilcr  {corn  or  toi«)  has  Wen  i>avo<],  ami  little  bay 
cut.  Cotton  will  Iw  a  fair  crop,  even  pliuulil  tlio  womi  nwoep 
ovir  it  by  tlie  last  of  the  month,  August,  which  in  now  douht- 
fnl,  at  h':i!)t  t>o  iioon ;  inanmuch' as  tlic  t>aine  Irhnrumon  has 
n|i|ieari'il  which  saved  tho  crop  in  lfl4S.  Tliis  t»  a  nniall  insect, 
somewhat  like  a  winpe<l  ant;  tho  female  of  which  inserts  her 
c{rs  into  the  chrysalis  of  tho  cotton-worm,  producing  a  larva 
which  pn-vH  uiion  tho  other.  Corn  is  a  full  crop,  though  tho 
TiDnal  lireailth  iiaa  not  1>een  iila[it(<<L  The  catitor-oil  he:in,  and 
other  oil -p roil ucing  seeds,  yield  preat  returns.  Tohaceo  has  Wen 
grown  pn'tty  generally  liy  the  ncf^rocs,  nnti  gives  a  large  return 
of  good  leaf,  llut  littlo  rye,  and  no  buckwhc.it  or  riee ;  although 
any  and  all  grow  well,  the  last  with  irrigation,  of  course.  Hops, 
hemp,  flnx,  imligo,  madder, and  other  dyc-stufTs  can  all  be  grown. 
With  the  exception  of  rather  t<»  frequent  cold  northers,  during 
the  late  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring,  there  is  no  more  pleas- 
ant climate,  especially  upon  the  open  prairies;  though  some  claim 
the  same,  or  <'ven  moR",  for  tho  sliellered  woodlands  The  great 
{jicnentl  elevation  of  the  eounty,  gnxlually  rising  from  the  coast, 
thus  bringing  it  within  tho  rcaeliof  wa-lmfics,  nnHlilic<l  ami  ti-ni- 
perwl,  contrilHites  muth  to  the  agreeahility  of  the  climate  and 
general  good  health.  Tlic  black  urairio  soil  is  notorinuhlv  rich 
and  proiluctivc ;  many  of  the  creek  bottoms  and  timlxred  [imds, 
have  also  excellent  sod.  Tlio  Itrazos  bottoms,  at  the  cast  cud 
of  the  eounty,  arc  unsurpassed  in  productiveness.  Tlic  eounty 
19  well  timben-d;  not  over  two-fifths  ta  prairie.  Tlie  !^t  Itahia 
prairie  extends  tho  entire  length  of  the  county,  ami  nearly 
along  its  center,  Tho  timber  ii»  mainly  oak,  of  several  s]ieei<'s.  af- 
foriling  abundant  fencing  and  fuel,  with  various  elms,  ashe*,  haek- 
berries,  hickories,  pecans,  coltonwoods,  box-elders,  reil-eeilars, 
wild-|)eaeli,  mulberry,  tea.,  with  occasional  valuable  cane-brukes  ; 
one  Iteautiful  group  of  magnolias  and  hollies;  no  pines.  Tho 
Uustang  graiH--vine  (  V,  JUuttanffentit)  grows  in  vast  iiuantitie!!, 
fextooniiig  the  live-oak,  Ac,  in  tho  most  Wantiful  and  gracefid  ninn- 
ner,  and  bearing  heavy  and  regular  crops  of  grajies,  from  wliicii  a 
cooil  red  wine  is  made.  Of  rivcm,  there  are  none  within  the  eounty. 
The  Itrazos  is  the  boundary  on  the  cast,  the  Yegiin  on  the  north. 
The  valley  of  the  bottom  anbrds  a  vast  range  for  cattle  anil  hogs, 
and  some  good  lands  for  cultivation.  New- Year's,  Wolf,  Will,  and 
many  other  small  streams,  have  their  sources  in,  and  traverse  ]K>r- 
tions  of,  the  county.  A  railroad,  soon  to  bo  extended  sixty  miles 
farther,  to  Austin,  taps  the  Texas  Central  Railroad  at  Ileinstead. 
I>n-nham,  the  countv  seat,  is  the  present  torminus,  Tliis  io.ad  is  of 
great  value  to  Washington  County,  and  to  all  the  country  north 
and  west.    The  pasturago  is  unsurpassed  by  any  part  of  the  State 
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when  the  lands  are  inclosed,  which  is  easily  done  by  hedging,  and 
for  which  the  Osage  orange  {Mac/iara  Aurantiaca)  and  various 
roses,  ifec,  have  been  used ;  but  the  best  and  surest  is  the  white 
microphylla  rose,  known  as  Maria  Leonida.     Stock  of  all  kinds 
thrives  well ;  but  the  county,  until  each  farm  is  inclosed,  is  over- 
stocked.    The  best  building  material  in  much  of  the  county  is 
stone.     Good  bricks  are  made.     Houses  are  chiefly  framed  of 
cedar,  and  of  pine  brought  from  the  pineries  of  Grimes  and  Mont- 
gomery counties,  distant  thirty  or  forty  miles;  excellent  houses 
of  hewed  logs  are  common.     The  cheapness  of  living  depends 
entirely  upon  ourselves.     A  kind  and  bouriteous  Providence  gives 
food  of  all  kinds  in  abundance.     The  fruits,  butter,  milk,  cheese, 
poultry,  and  eggs,  wine,  game,  &c.,  and  their  preparation  and 
cooking  depend  upon  individual  efforts.     Game,  as  deer,  turkevs, 
grouse,  quails,  the  great  prairie  hare,  cfcc,  are  abundant,    'fhe 
most  serious  difficulty  Is,  tnat  the  means  of  living  are  too  abund- 
ant and  too  easily  procured.     Hogs  are  raised  in  great  numbers, 
and  cheaply ;  and  bacon  cured  easily,  with  reasonable  care.    Our 
population  is  fast  increasing ;  can  not  say  at  what  rate ;  but  the 
result  will  be  to  make  this  beautiful  county  a  white  man's  country. 

The  entire  county  is  capable  of  being  cut  up  into  small  farms; 
many  owTiers  are  doing  this,  and  making  sales  or  renting  to  new- 
comers unable  to  buy  ;  receiving  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  per  an- 
num for  the  cultivated  land,  generally  30  to  50  acres  in  extent, 
and  with  very  moderately  comfortable  cabins,  and  but  few  other 
conveniences.  Life  and  property  are  secure,  as  much  so  as  in  any 
part  oftlio  United  States.  Our  chief  markets  are  Galveston,  I'^O 
miles,  and  Houston,  To  miles  distant ;  accessible  by  railroail. 
Cost  of  freightage,  three-fourths  of  a  cent(li  farthing)  per  pound 
per  100  miles.  The  vine  is  cultivated  successfully,  and  good  wine 
IS  made.  This  will  become  a  leading  business  in  the  conntv,  as 
on  all  the  calcareous  lands  of  the  State;  and  on  the  meanest  sanay 
lands,  employing  the  seuppernong — a  white  variety  of  the  VitU 
l^'dj)hia.  The  prices  of  lands  range  from  $3  to  $25  per  acre.  A 
fair  yield  of  cotton  is  1,000  pounds  per  acre  in  the  seed,  or  fully 
800  pounds  of  lint;  corn,  25  to  50  bushels;  wheat,  10  to  30;  bar- 
ley, 25  to  50,  as  to  seasons  and  cultivation. 

The  experience  of  many  years  has  proved  that  in  this  county 
at  least,  and,  indeed,  in  a  great  part  of  the  State,  the  white  man 
or  woman  finds  no  difficulty  or  serious  inconvenience  in  farm 
labor.  The  mornings,  until  10  or  11  o'clock,  during  midsummer, 
an<l  the  evenings,  after  3  o'clock,  are  pleasant  enough  out  ot 
doors  ;  and  during  that  time  a  fair  day's  work  can  be  readily 
done.  3Iueh  cotton,  and  that  too,  unusually  well  handled,  19 
grown  and  picked  in  this  county  by  white  labor.  The  prices  of 
stajde  articles  of  produce  vary  so  much,  one  season  with  another, 
that  it  is  im2>ossible  to  particularize.     But  all  such  articles,  as  also 


Btock  of  nil  kinds,  rate  high  in  thia  connty,  being  acccMililo  to 
ivady  luarkotis  anil  traversed  l>v  scvenil  of  tho  most  rn-<)ucni 
roiiU'i*  of  travfl  in  the  State.  Tiio  cuunty  neat,  Brcnliam,  lx>ing 
central,  ia  a  favorite  starting-point  for  [lartics  dwiring  to  examine 
theStato;  there  leaving  thu  Riilroad  fur  stage,  hai-k,  or  saddlc- 
hitrtv.  Mills  for  cutting  and  dreiwirig  timlier,  for  grinding  com 
and  wheat,  and  ginning  cotton,  are  quite  numerous;  and  a  short 
time  will  see  several  niauufoctorics  of  cotton  and  wool  at  work. 
-~TeMu  Almanac,  1667. 

COUAL  COUNTY. — A    WXSTBEN  COUNTY, 

CotTNTT  Skat,  New  Brauxfels,  which  is  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Comal  Kiver,  near  itsjunction  with  the  tiua<lalu{>c.  It 
is  one  of  our  largest  and  most  fluurixhing  inland  towns,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  n,500  inhabitants.  Tlic  New  Hraun- 
fels  aeadeniy,  which  is  located  here,  has  now  about  400  scholars, 
who  arc  instructed  in  English  and  German,  and  there  are  four 
other  schools  in  the  county.  Tlie  town  also  cont.iins  om^  Cath- 
olic church  and  two  Lutheran.  Tlie  ])0]mlation  is  mostly  Cierman, 
but  nearly  all  B])cak  English,  and  severjil  Americans  have  lately 
settled  among  us,  attracted  by  tho  fine  climate,  the  rich  soil,  and 
the  abniid-ancc  of  jiuro  water  to  be  found  all  over  the  county. 
There  is  about  forty  feet  fall  from  the  Comal  springs  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  (iuadalui>e,  and  there  are  eligible  mill  sites  all 
along  its  banks,  for  factories,  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  State 
of  Texas.  Its  water-power  has  been  pronounced,  by  those  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing,  as  superior  to  any  in  the  Soutneni  States, 
and  it  will  doubtless,  ere  long,  attract  the  attention  of  ca]>italist8 
wishing  to  invest  in  such  enteq>riseB.  Already  there  is  a  large 
cotton  factory  which  has  been  m  successful  operation  for  more 
than  a  year.  There  is  also,  on  the  same  stream,  a  large  sash 
factory,  with  a  wool-carding  machine,  three  flouring  and  grist- 
mills, two  breweries,  and  one  distillery.  The  county  also,  most 
of  which  is  thickly  settled,  is  well  watered  by  the  Guailahi[ie, 
which  nnis  nearly  through  tho  middle,  from  northwest  to  south- 
east ;  also  by  the  Cilwlo  and  Blanco  rivers,  and  by  Curry's,  Wasp, 
Sister,  and  numerous  other  creeks.  There  arc  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  water-mills  in  the  county,  some  of  which  are  extensively 
•ngag'ed  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  for  export;  there  are  also 
Bevcnd  saw-nillls.  Tlicrc  is  plenty  of  timlier,  which  consist  smostly 
of  cellar,  live,  post,  and  black  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  elm,  jsecan, 
mcsijuite,  i&c  Hock,  however,  of  which  there  is  a  great  abund- 
ance, is  the  chief  building  material.  Pine  lumber  u  also  hauled 
from  B.tslrop  for  building— distance,  about  fitty  miles.  The 
agricultural  products  of  tho  county  arc,  cotton,  com,  and  all  tho 
cereaU.    Com  generally  sells  from  fifty  cents  toll  per  bushel,  and 
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•wheat  from  $1  to  $1.50.  Every  thinff  is  sold  for  specie,  bat 
currency  is  freely  taken  at  its  market  value.  Sulphur  springs  are 
quite  common;  but,  of  minerals,  only  plumbago  has  yet  been 
found.  The  fonnation  is  limestone.  All  kinds  of  fruits  are 
raised  in  abundance,  such  as  peaches,  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
plums,  and  cherries ;  and  the  grape-vine  has  been  most  success- 
fully cultivated,  producing li  fine  quality  of  wine,  while  the  trees 
in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  are  literally  loaded  down  with  the 
Mustang  grape,  from  wliich  also  a  very  drinkable  wine  has  been 
made.  From  the  facilities  for  irrigation,  this  countvwill  doubt- 
less be  eventually  the  wine  region  of  Texas.  The  labor  is  almost 
exclusively  white,  and  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  There 
are  but  few  freedmen  in  the  county.  The  entire  population  will 
reach  about  6,000.  The  lands  of  the  county,  being  mostly  cover- 
ed with  mesquite  grass,  are  especially  adapted  for  raising  cattle 
and  horses ;  but  sheep  have  been  found  the  most  profitable  invest- 
ment, as  indeed  they  have  proved  to  be  in  all  this  western  section 
of  the  country.  This  year  the  pasturage  has  been  unusually  good. 
Game  is  very  abundant.  In  the  neighborhood  of  New  Braunfels 
the  cultivated  lands  are  literally  alive  with  quail,  which  atford 
excellent  sport  in  winter.  The  mule-eared  rabbits,  which  resem- 
ble the  English  hare,  are  also  very  numerous,  and  are  taken  with 
greyhounds.  There  are  plenty  of  deer,  panther,  and  bear,  also 
the  silver  fox,  raccoon,  opossum,  and  a  variety  of  other  wild 
animals.  Fish  is  also  found  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  streams. 
Lavaca  is  the  shipping  port,  distant  about  150  miles. — Tex,  AL 

RED   RIVER   COUNTY. ONE   OP   THE   NORTOEAST   COUNTIES. 

County  Seat,  Clarksville. — We  have  a  nnrahcr  of  £:ooil 
schools  and  churches  throughout  the  county.  ISIcKinzic's  C'olU'cre, 
three  miles  southwest  of  Clarksville,  is  a  line  institution  of  learn- 
ing, and  in  successful  operation.  The  agricultural  products  are 
corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  peas,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Climate,  mild  and  pleasant.  We  have  a 
variety  of  soil — ])rairie,  river-bottom,  and  timbered  land.  The 
prairie  lands  are  black,  and  of  the  richest  quality  ;  the  river-lands 
are  rich  and  productive,  and  have  not  been  overflowed  entirely  since 
1842.  They  came  nearer  overflowing  this  last  spring  than  they 
have  since  that  time.  The  timbered  uplands  are  sandy,  and  some 
portions  are  productive.  It  is  a  fine  country  for  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  grapes.  Some  fine  pineries  are  in  the  timbered  lands,  which 
keep  some  six  or  eight  steam  saw-mills  in  active  operation  all  tlie 
time.  The  lumber  sent  from  this  portion  of  the  county  is  a  con- 
siderable source  of  profit.  The  Memphis  and  El  I^aso  road  will 
run  through  the  center  of  the  county.  We  have  plenty  of  tim- 
ber for  all  purposes.     Our  best  building  material  is  pine  lumber. 
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\Vi!  have  [ilcuty  of  butter,  c^ys,  milk,  choose,  poaliry,  Ac,  It 
(liM-M  iiiit  I'ojtt  much  to  raiw  Til)-;*;  thi'y  gpiicnilly  liVt-  on  tliu 
raii;4i'  until  tliey  uru  two  vi-arn  oM  ;  tlii-y  an-  tlieu  ]itit  up  anil 
fattftif.1  im  corn  a  f<-w  woi'k*.  We  iire  iieeurv  in  life  aii.l  ])ri  .j>erty, 
anil  our  |)ii|iulatio]i  im  Increasing  niiiiillv.  New  Orleunx  anil  Jcf- 
fer>ini  an'  i>ur  marketsi.  \W  ship  ilown  Ucd  River  direct  to 
New  Orleaus,  when  the  river  will  iionuit'.  We  make  no  wine, 
lliou^'li  [  think  it  oouM  W  niaile.  Lau<U  are  worth  from  il  to 
^m  |ier  aere.  We  make  from  1,200  to  ^,000  jxininlii  ofweeil-eotlon 
mr  aere;  fnmi  ;tO  to  50  liuslielit  of  eorn ;  wheat,  from  15  lo  25 
liushels.  A  liaixl  ean  eultivate  from  15  to  -JO  aeres  in  eoru  an<l 
eoit'iii;  in  e<ini  ami  wheat  lie  euu  cultivate  more.  The  iiegriH-H 
do  about  half  work  siuee  their  lilH'nili.ui ;  their  behavior  ii  good. 
We  have  s.mie  while  labon>r>s and  tlievarc  eou»iden-d  Wtterand 
mcire  reliabli-.  The  eustoniary  priee  oV  eoru  is  tilly  eeuiw  lo  tl ; 
wheal,  the  itame;  potatoeM,  #1  ;  )H>rk,  live  eeuts  per  pound;  butter, 
ten  <ent:<  |ht  pound  ;  baeon,  twelve  and  a  half  cent!*  jxT  [wund  ; 
uxeii,  $40  to  fiSO  ]H'r  yoke-;  mileh  e»w»,  «I0  )>er  lieail,  with  calf; 
itheep,  from  SI  to  t'i  per  heaib — T'-x.  Almanac. 

DtnKCTUtSS  FOIL  A  HMALL  fAUUUK  IX  TKXAM. — BV  A  TEXAS  rAKUKR. 

Sow  US  mueh  Hmall  <;niiti  as  you  can  conveniently.  If  tou  do 
not  live  in  the  wheat  region,  now  rye,  iMirlcy,  or  any  pnim  that 
will  1,'row.  It  will  inure  than  pay  the  cost  of  Bowiiig,'tn  winter 
insinri' ;  and,  if  yon  are  itean'e  ot  eorn,  it  will  make  a  goixl  ttnb- 
Btilule,  if  cut  and  eurtil  bef.ire  it  is  rijK*.  IVparo  vimr  eorn  bind 
in  winter,  if  y»ii  can  ih>  ho.  StilT  and  eluyey  landM  xlionld  bo 
ploweil  with  luni![i^-ph>ws,and  dttejilv,  too.  S.anily  landM,  with 
tiainly  subsoil,  shunil  be  plowed  deep,  Wt  not  turned  over  deep, 
with  tnrning-)iloW!t.  I'lant  early  as  the  weather  will  admit  of,  or 
an  tuion  as  llie  spring  o)>ens,  if  yon  ean  know  when  that  is.  Plant 
in  rows  four  feet  eneli  way,  thin  to  two  Ht.alks  in  a  hill ;  tlien  you 
eau  eultivate  with  the  plow,  and  disiKune  with  one-half  or  threi- 
fonnhs  ijf  thf  lioi-work  re.piired  in  drille.l  com.  Smie  prefer  the 
iKHlding-iii)  svsli'm;  uthers,  flat  breaking;.  For  stiff  apid  eloso 
noits,  )Mrli:ip/ln-ddiu;^  up  U  hewt.  Fur  t.Vse  and  i-andy  land,  the 
other  answers  very  Well.  I  have  not  sii.n-eto  enter  into  detatln 
of  planting  and  eultivating,  as  I  kujiiiosc  all  know,  or  (iliould 
know,  bow  to  euUivate  corn.  .Stir  the  luml,  and  ke*-]i  weeds  and 
gnas  down,  and  you  are  tolonihly  siiri'  of  a  eroji.  i'lant  enough 
corn  to  \>ti  suro  of  plenty  for  home  n.se,  niining  and  fattening  pork 
incbided  ;  and  then,  if  that  dood  not  take  all  your  time,  plant  and 
raise  what  cotton  you  can,  never  neglecting  the  inipruvement  of 
your  fann. 

llave  a  good  garden  spot,  and  plant  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Tlie  wivtM  and  daughters  of  small  farmers  (l  mean  no  disparage- 
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ment  to   others)   are  generally  industrious,  and   it   will  be  a 
pleasant  recreation  to  them  to  cultivate  it,  especially  if  you  will 
give  them  a  part  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  keep  your 
horsey  and   other  stock  out  of  the  door-yard,  so  that  thev  can 
cultivate   flowering   shrubbery.     Make  preparation  for  a  large 
sweet-potato    patch,   never  omitting   the  Irish  ones,   however. 
Make  large  ridges  for  sweet  potatoes.;  then,  in  cultivating,  scrape 
the  ridges  w^th  a  hoe,  and  the  middles  with  a  sweep,  and  they 
will   require  little   or  no  hilling  up ;  try  it.     Plant  out  till  the 
middle  or  last  of  August.    If  you  have  a  large  potato  patch,  it  will 
aid  you  very  much  in  fattening  your  pork  if  your  com  should 
be  short,     l^otatoes  have  a  lon^  time  to  grow  in,  and  there  is  apt 
to  be  rain  enough  some  time  m  the  season  to  make  them  grow. 
After  your  corn  is  laid  by,  or  sooner,  plow  your  stubble-land, 
and  plant  with  peas;  drill  three  feet  apart,  and  cultivate  once; 
you  may  ajso  plant  in  your  com  ;  they  will  produce  from  ten  to 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  besiaes  having  plenty  for  table 
use,  if  you  like  them,  you  will,  perhaps,  have  enough  to  fatten 
all  your  stock;   that  is,  farm  stock,  hogs  for  pork,  &c.    Have 
an  acre  or  two  for  turnips.     Rich  bottom-land  will  do  very  well, 
if  not  best,  even  without  manure.     About  the  first  or  middle 
of  September  sow  them,   after  thoroughly  plowing  your  land. 
They  often  produce  hundreds  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  cattle 
may  be  wintered  on  them. 

Endeavor  to  have  bams  and  sheds  to  house  fodder  and  hay  as 
well  as  stock.  Raise  all  kinds  of  stock  needed  upon  the  plantation. 
Raise  every  thing  needed  upon  the  farm,  so  far  as  you  can  do  so. 

These  directions  arc  for  those  of  limited  capital.  Those  who 
prefer  raising,  cotton  and  buying  every  tiling  are  at  liberty  to  do 
so. —  Tex,  Almajiac^  18C8. 

Titles  to  Land. — Under  this  head  we  quote  further  from 
the  Texas  Almanac  for  1868. 

There  are  at  this  day  but  two  modes  of  acquiring  land  in 
Texas — by  purchase  from  the  party  entitled,  or  by  settlement 
under  the  pre-cmj)tion  laws  of  the  State. 

Any  one  desiring  to  acquire  land  in  Texas,  either  with  ^  view 
to  future  settlement  or  for  purposes  of  speculation,  if  he  should 
do  so  by  the  purchase  of  inchoate  rights  in  the  form  of  land 
certitieates,  should  consider  the  following  questions:  Under  what 
statutory  i)rovision  the  right  had  its  inception?  What  condi- 
tions were  attached  to  the  grant  of  the  certificate?  Have  they 
been  fully  comj)lied  with  V  Has  any  other  certificate  b^en 
granted  to  the  same  party  ;  if  so,  for  what  consideration  and  for 
what  quantity  ?  Has  not  another  and  a  different  certificate  l>een 
issued,  located,  and  returned  to  the  General  Land  Office  in  the 
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nniiir  nf  the  name  party  for  the  identical  coiiHi<1(>ration  mcntionqd 
in  \\\\*'{  In  tlie  wrlificatc  an  original  or  a  du|ilicatp?  If  an 
oriiriiuti,  han  not  a  diiiiliratu  been  iesued,  locaU'il,  anil  patented 
upon  V     Tlic  an!<wora   to   theiie,  and   other  qiie^tionn  tliat  with 

Iirojirietr  niijrlit  lie  asked,  being  satisfactory,  the  matter  might  be 
iirtlier  eonfiilered  as  suggeHte^l  by  the  following:  Is  tlic  ehain 
of  transfer  from  the  original  grantee  to  the  present  IioMer 
reiiular?  Whether  the  intermediate  ownen,  or  either  of  them, 
hail  sold  or  transferred  to  another  party  ? 

Ill  eatK!  of  purchase  after  the  title  from  the  Government  has 
iMned,  there  are  many  things  for  consideration,  sueh  as  regularity 
of  chain  of  title,  priority  of  reconl,  undivided  interest)),  locative 
intercuts,  statutes  of  limitation,  &c.,  &a.  To  these  and  other 
questions  ronnected  with  them,  remotely  or  directly,  it  frequently 
nijiiires  diligent  and  imtient  investigation  of  the  public  archives 
and  the  county  records  to  answer  satisfactorily;  and jcases  have 
Bomctimea  arisen  where  tho  most  patient  oearch,  with  all  the 
noccesary  facilities,  has  proven  fruitless  of  satisfactory  rexults. 
In  some  mstances,  defects  of  title  arc  curctl  by  limitation  of  time. 
To  determine  these  cases,  and  indeed  many  other  <]nestions 
connected  with  the  land  system  of  Texas,  requin'S  at  all  limes 
gn-at  care  and  consideration. 

With  the  arquisition  of  land  by  settlement  under  tlie  pre- 
emption laws  of  the  State  but  little  trouble  is  experienced.  TIic 
rignl  being  direct  from  tho  Government  to  the  settler,  the  plain, 
uni-om plicated  statutory  provisions  apply.  These  are  so  simple 
anil  so  easily  comprehended  that  "he  w-ho  runs  may  read." 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  tho  most  desirable  part  of  the 

Iiublic  domain  of  Texas  has  long  since  been  a)ipropriatGd  by 
ocalion  and  8ur\-cy.  This,  as  a  general  proiKwition,  is  true._^ 
Instances,  however,  arc  frcoucntly  occurring  wiicrc  outstanding, 
nnsatisfied  wrtitieates  arc  oeing  located  u[>on  some  of  the  most 
elijiible  tracts  of  land  in  the  State,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
Ih-i'U  appropriated  by  location  and  survey  years  ago.  Ojiimnii- 
nities  ol  the  kind  are  seldom  seen  at  this  late  day,  except  by  those 
who  have  made  the  location  of  certificates  their  peculiar  business. 

The  March  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  says : — 

Tho  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  Texas  since  the  cen- 
sus of  1860  appears  not  so  great  asinmoBt  of  the  Southern  States, 
though  the  same  causes  which  have  been  active  in  depreciating 
real  estate  in  the  latter  have  been  seriously  felt  in  many  counties 
of  Texas.  Anderson  and  Victoria  report  an  average  decrease  of 
70  to  80  per  cent. ;  Dallas,  Falls,  Nacogdoches,  Goliad,  Blanco, 
De  Witt,  Colorado,  and  Lavaca,  about  60  per  cent. ;  Col- 
lin,   Cherokee,    and    Hardin,  25    to    33    per    cent. ;    Houston 
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and  Navarro,  25 ;  Ellis,  20 ;  Williamson  10  per  cent.  Bell, 
Gillespie,  Lampasas,  Burnet,  Nueces,  and  Cameron  report  no 
material  change  since  1860,  while  Washington  reports  a  general 
increase  of  5  per  cent.,  though  in  some  localities  it  is  over  100 
per  cent.,  and  llays  and  Coryelle  about  10  per  cent.  From  the 
estimates  of  reporters  the  average  decline  in  values  of  farm  lands 
in  the  entire  State  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Many  correspond- 
ents express  the  opinion  that  the  depreciation  is  but  temporary, 
and  that  lands  generally  will  soon  command  the  prices  of  1 860. 

Price  of  Wild  Lands. — Wild  or  unimproved  lands  range  in 
price  from  12  J  cents  to  $10  per  acre,  and  embrace  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  less  than  two  per  cent, 
being  under  cultivation  in   1860,  the  census  figures  standiAg: 
improved  land  in  farms,  2,650,781  acres;  unimproved  land  in 
farms,  22,093,247  acres;    wild  or  waste  areas  (including  water 
areas,  &c.)^   126,541,412    acres.     These   lands,  when   owned  by 
the  State,  may  be   had  for  the  price  of  the  certificute   issm^l 
from  the  land  office  at  Austin.     Where  lands  are  hold  by  indi- 
viduals under  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants,  they  may  be  bought 
in  large  tracts  as  low  as  12^  cents  per  acre,  while  small  tracts 
held  under  patents  from  the  State  are  held  at  from  50  cents 
to  $1  per  acre.     Asa  matter  of  course  much  of  this  class  of  lands 
is  equal  to  any  under  cultivation,  and  capable  of  producing  as 
good  crops  as  can  be  raised  in  the  State.     Being  found  in  almost 
if  not  all  Jihe  counties  in  proj)ortions  greater  tlian  the  improved  • 
lands,  these  tracts  possess  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  resources 
common  to  their  resj)ectivc  locations.     Li  Hopkins  Count v,  in  the 
northern  part  uftlie  State,  tlie  averacce  price  is  about  >^;i  per  acn', 
the  southern  aii<l  eastern  portion  bein«^  timbered,  the  northern 
and  western  i)rairie.     Ellis,  Navarro,  and  Dalhis,  >?1    to  >i5 ;  soil 
black,  waxy,  capable  of  producing    large   croj)S  of  corn,  \vlica-, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.     Anderson,  value  nominal, 
not  exceedinor  50  cents  per  acre,  and  ca])ablc  of  pro<luciiiix  l/>0'> 
pounds  cotton  to  tlie  acre,  40  bushels  corn,  20  bushels  wheat,  :>o 
bushels  oats.     Hanlin  and  C'herokee, -si   to  ><2;  either  timber  er 
prairie,  much  of  it  very  fertile.     Houston,  ^1  ;    will   protluce  23 
bushels  corn   or  900   j)ounds  seed-cotton  to  the    acre.      Trinitv, 
generally  held  at  §2  to  ^4,  some  large  tracts  to  be  had  at  50  cents; 
lands   good    for   cotton,  corn,  j)otatoes,  tobacco,  sugar,  rico,  Szc, 
Falls,    -s;{  per    acre,  suited   to   corn    and   cotton.     ^IcLennan,  in 
tracts  ot*  liiO  acres,  -^2  ;  and  >>1.50  for  larger  tracts,  one-third  tim- 
ber,  two-thirds    prairie,   rich    in    quality.     Ik'll  County,  x.^i^  rich 
bottoms    with    or  without   timber,  black   loam  with    oV  without 
sand.      Williamson  County,  >^1  to  5^5  per  acre,  claimed  to  lu'  equal 
to  the  best  in  Illinois,  the  soil  on  the  [>rairies  ranging  from  ;?  t«» 
15   feet  in  depth,  underlaid  with  a  species  of  potter's  clay,  90  \>or 
^enL  good  tillable  land.     Washington,  ^5  for  light  sandv  soil. 
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filttMl  for  fniit  pulturc,  aii<l  #10  fiir  goo'l  black  laml  PiiitalOo  for 
ciiitoi).  I>u  Witt  nn<l  <iuUa<l,  50  ciiitH  lo  $.'>,  oml>raciiii;  all  varic- 
lioi«,  fmm  tinilHT  buttitiii  aixl  rich  vaUt.')'  priiiriu,  to  li^tit  naiiilv 

Ci)rt-oak  mill  faiuly  iipl^iiid  j)r.iirii'.  Ciiiiionni  han  iiiiicli  liai-k 
Linltliat  may  Ih-  [nirctiasiil  at  12|4'i-mH  jht acre,  liut  yiwrally  ill 
large  tnicla,  five  Icagiicti  (-l.-l^iS  acres),  or  clwo  in  iimliviiliMl  ri-;litH 
ill  tracts  of  that  mtc  or  largt-r;  ami  even  tliou<rli  tlie  rii;lil  be  not 
over  ail  acn-,  the  owikt  liits  tho  run  of  tlic  wuuitt  tnict,  in  Bume 
iusUuuiu)  ovvr  lUU  leaijueuL 


LOUISIANA. 

Thb  State  of  Lonisiaiia  has  an  area  of  26,461,440,  acres,  of 
which,  according  to  the  CommisBioner  of  the  General  Lmd 
Office,  6,580,000  acres  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of  as  pnUie 
land.  Abont  one^fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  is  em- 
braced within  the  delta  of  the  MissisBippi,  and  subject  to 
anntal  oy^rflow.  The  other  portions  consist  piincipany  <^ 
level  prairie,  with  a  few  hilly  ranges  in  the  north  and  wsb^ 
and  numeroos  depressions, .  or  basins,  in  some  sectiona  lAd 
best  lands  in  Louisiana,  are  the  bottom  lands  of  the  liteiB 
where  the  rich  surface  mold  is  sometimes  a  ^onsand  feet  in 
depth ;  the  swamp  lands  of  Union  Parish  in  the  northefB 
part  of  the  State,  which  yields  as  well  to-day  as  wh^i  they 
were  first  cultivated  a  hxmdred  years  ago ;  and  a  body  of  land 
extending  along  the  Gulf  coast  for  about  ninety  miles,  and 
running  back  about  seventy-five  miles,  embracing  the  parishes 
of  St.  Landry,  Lafayette,  Vermilion,  St.  Martin,  and  St 
Mary.  This  tract  contains  about  3,000,000  acres  of  tillable 
land,  nearly  all  of  which  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility  and  capable 
of  producing  large  crops  of  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton,  such  fruits, 
as  oranges,  figs,  grapes,  &c.,  and  garden  vegetables,  all  the 
year  round. 

Dense  forests  still  cover  portions  of  this  region.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  sufficient  timber  in  St.  Mary's  Parish  alone  to 
yield  10,000,000  cords  of  sugar  wood,  and  that  there  are  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  swamp  land  capable  of  reclamation  and  of 
being  converted  into  the  richest  rice- fields.  Portions  of  the 
region  embraced  by  these  parishes  ar^  also  admirably  adapted 
to  grazing.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  aiid  large  fiocks  of  sheep 
may  be  pastured  upon  the  extensive  natural  meadows  of  the 
Opelousas  prairie,  extending  seventy-five  miles  southwest  and 
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norllieaflt,  witli  a  widtli  of  twenty-tivc  itiilcB.  One  man  is 
eitici  to  own  12,000  head  of  cattle,  Uld  it  ia  e«tiniBte<l  tlint  from 
7'>,000  to  lOO.lHid  liead  ure  now  gruzing  upon  tlienc  jireni- 
isi'u.  Tliia  '■  OitcKmnas  pmirio  "  contains  upward  of  l,2lKI,000 
acrt-A,  and  in  covcrud  with  ricli  grass.  It  is  said  that  tliero  are 
hulf  u  intllion  acrcti  of  grans  land  not  under  fence  in  the  pariali 
of  8t.  l^andry  alone. 

There  i:*  no  more  ft-rtile  land  in  the  United  States  than  the 
iHittoMM  ailing  the  Miottiwippi.  For  300  miles,  they  are  fre- 
ipu'iitly,  if  not  gonerully,  lower  than  tho  bed  of  the  river, 
ni'<-eseitnt!ng  an  extcnuivo  system  of  levees  or  eml>aiikment« 
for  pmtvi-tion  from  iiiundntiun.  Dnrinf;  tho  war  t)u>su  were 
duntroyed  ut  vuriuiia  [xiiiibt,  and  extentiive  tracts  of  fertile 
land  will  pmliahly  roiuain  nuliject  to  overflow  until  the  levees 
art'  ri<tiinttr>ir/itL 

'•  In  tiiu  parish  of  Conconlia  aru  numeroiiii  nioundit  liuilt  by 
a  fonniT  race,  of  intelligL-m-e  and  t'a|M«:ity  eui)erior  V>  tlie  In- 
dians. Tliey  contain  tmnian  iH>uc6,  [wttorj',  und  arniw-heads. 
These  vleratioiiB  Ix^'ing  )K-yond  the  reach  of  the  annual  over- 
flow, are  mucli  jirized  for  gardonB  ai»l  orchards." 

The  prairie  regions  of  Louisiana  fre(|uently  possef^  a  thin, 
sandy  M>il,  and  are  not  reniitrkahlo  for  fertility.  The  uplands 
of  the  north  and  west,  also  iMxisesiiing  a  scanty  soil,  contain 
lar^c  forests  of  piteh-pine,  and  afl'onl  oak,  elms,  cypress,  and 
honey  locust. 

Tho  climate  pf  l^nisiana  i<>  very  mild,  and  the  smumerH 
Miincwhat  enervating  to  northern  people.  The  malaria  that 
riiios  trom  t)io  stagnant  water  of  the  overflowed  districts  is  the 
(Krasion  ol'  more  or  lose  lever  in  the  lowlands  every  year. 
Smie  |iortiona  of  the  State  arc  quite  healthy,  and  the  winter 
climate  uf  Louisiana  is  delightful  aud  salubrious. 

Before  tho  war,  Louisiana  was  fast  increasing  in  population 
and  wealth.  Tlic  {Hipuhition  of  the  State  in  1S50,  was 
517,7l>2;  in  ISOO,  708,00-2.  During  the  same  ten  years  her 
acreage  of  cultivated  laud  had  doubled,  and  the  value  of  farms 
and  farm  implements  had  trebUtd.  Her  crops  of  rice,  lol>acco, 
sugar,  molasses,  aud  some  other  products,  had  doubled.    Her 
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cotton  crop   expanded  fourfold,  and  orchard  products  five- 
fold.    The  Land  Office  Coimnissioner  says  : — 

"  The  commerce  of  the  State,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
has  been  very  extensive,  and  the  admirable  system  of  internal 
navigation,  in  which  Louisiana  excels  highly  favored  neighbors, 
will  yet  place  the  State  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  com- 
mercial communities.  To  the  direct  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, extending  northward  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  some 
2,000  miles,  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Missouri,  adds  3,0(K) 
miles,  stretching  up  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries,  2,500  more,  reaching  the  heart  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  tapping  the  rim  of  the  northern  lake  basin.  To  these 
aggregates,  adding  the  numerous  large  affluents  farther  south, 
with  their  branches,  we  obtain  a  sum  total  approaching  in 
round  numbers  17,000  miles,  pouring  the  products  of  fourteen 
States  into  the  magazines  of  New  Orleans  for  foreign  exporta- 
tion. 

"  This  State,  not  realizing  any  special  need  of  artificial  routes 
in  the  face  of  such  a  system  of  internal  communication,  has 
not  engaged  extensively  in  railroad  building.  Yet  in  1860, 
there  were  nearly  400  miles  of  road  in  operation,  and  soon 
the  State  will  be  in  perfect  communication  with  the  great 
northern  lakes  l)v  a  continuous  lino  of  railroad." 

Baton  Rouge  is  the  capital  of  tlic  State.  It  is  situated  on  a 
high  bhitf,  on  the  left  bank  of  the^Iississipj)i,  13(>  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  It  is  a  well-built  city,  and  surrounded  by  a 
rich  ajxri cultural  reirion. 

New  Orleans,  the  greatest  cotton  mart  of  the  world,  an<l  the 
commercial  ciMitcr  of  tlie  Southwest,  is  situated  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, 105  miles  from  tlic  Gulf.  The  city  occupies  a  bend  of 
tlie  river  on  its  cast  bank,  the  sliape  of  which  (>rigiiiate<l  for 
New  Orleans  its  well-known  title  of  the  ''Crescent  Citv.*" 
Tlie  streets  are  lower  than  tlie  surface  of  the  river,  requiring 
to  be  ])r()tected  from  the  annual  floods  by  levees.  The  citv 
and  its  surroundings  bear  witness  to  the  good  tiiste,  the 
refinement,  and  wealth  of  its  citizens.  The  ])ublic  buildings, 
the  churches,  and  hotels,  are  on  a  scale  of  magniticeace  and 
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extent  ntiRnrpaBsed  in  any  American  city.  The  literary  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  New  Orleans  are  of  tli«  lii^heet 
grade,  and  are  most  liberally  stifitained, 

New  Orleans  not  only  enjoys  an  extensive  inland  conimeree, 
but  lias  a  largo  forei-rn  tratle  with  Europe  and  other  countries. 
Her  wharvert  nro  often  crowded  with  tJie  produeta  of  viirious 
climefl,  and  the  flagu  of  niimy  nations  flutter  along  her  two 
miles  of  river  front.  The  numerous  railroads  com^tructed 
within  the  past  fifteen  years,  to  connect  tlio  Upper  Mi^issippi 
with  the  Atlantic,  have  deflected  alar^proportionof  the  trade 
which  formerly  found  its  only  outlet  via  New  Orleans ;  but 
the  *'  Crescent  City  "  must  always  maintain  a  loading  ]>osition 
among  Southern  cities. 

"We  find,  in  a  Louisiana  paper,  tlio  following  statements 
respecting  tlie  soil,  climate,  productions,  &c.,  of  St.  Mary's 
Purisli.  The  dfwription  is  np])licable  to  several  porislies  in 
Bouthcni  Louisiana. 

Allof  thdandflof  St,  Mary's  parish  have  a  nearly  IptpI  surface, 
the  highest — cxci.'|it  the  islands  above  noticed — not  Wing  fitU-cn 
fei't  atwvo  tidc-w  aitT.  Thorp  is  not  an  acre  of  piHtr  Iniid  in  the 
parish.  Fields  thai  havu  liccn  cultivutcil  in  corn  and  sug!ir-<'ano 
lor  nearly  a  century,  without  manure,  still  proilueo  gooil  crops. 
Snj:ar-cnne  is  a  sure  crop  in  all  lands  that  am  j>ro]ierly  drainoil 
and  cultivated.  All  of  the  laud  produces  cotton,  »oni,  sweet  and 
Irish  [Mitatoes,  cow  pea,*,  pumnkms,  oats,  pnww,  custoiv)i]  henns, 
indigo  plant,  and  most  all  knids  of  garden  vegetables.  Oiir 
lands  pniducc  lolmeco  of  an  excellent  mmlity  and  in  abun<l:ince, 
whin  properly  managed.  Our  swamplands  produce  rice  e<iual 
to  any  lauds  in  the  world.  Our  hilly  islands  pnnlucc  jirajK-s  as 
iMiuntifully  aa  the  soil  of  the  best  grajie  countries,  and  the  scup- 
jUTnongand  several  other  kinds  yield  abundantly  on  th^baukitof 
nil  our  bayous.  Our  islands  produce  splendid  sea-islaud  cotton 
and  the  finest  article  of  tobacco. 

Gardens. — (iardeii  vegetables  grow  in  this  )>arish  the  year 
round.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  the  same  hero  as  in 
the  North  an<l  West.     The  winter  gardens  contain  onions,  shal- 


cauiitlowers,  celery,  &c,  «!tc.     Uood  ganleners  have  an  abundance 
of  vegetables  fresh  from  the  garden  the  year  round. 

Climate, — Our  parish   is  lavored  with  a  com  fort  .ible  climate 


Strangers  from  mountainous  and  hilly  regions  can  not  under- 
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Stand  how  thift  can  be,  bat  wo  will  Babmit'  a  few  feota  oa  Uw 

lliia  parish  borders  on  the  Gulf  coast  We  have  healthfhl  and 
cooling  sea-breeses  dorinff  the  summer  and  &1L  Persons  sleep- 
ing in  rooms  that  are  wdl  ventilated  never  complain  of  hot  or 
nncomfortable  nights,  not  even  in  July  and  August.  Last  sum- 
mer, 1856,  the  thermometer  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
Northern  cities,  went  up  to  108 — ^in  a  drug  store  m  Franklin  it 
never  went  above  90  degrees,  as  indicated  by  a  perfect  instru- 
ment hanging  in  the  front  room  on  Main  Street.  In  July  and 
August  it  is  usually  pretty  hot  in  the  sun,  but  it  is  always  pleas- 
ant in  the  shade. 

The  first  and  lightest  frosts  seldom  appear  till  in  November. 
We  have  not  the  atfttistics  of  the  weather  in  this  locality,  but 
those  of  the  neighboring  parish  show  that  in  the  last  seventeen 
years  the  first  frost  apj^esred  three  years  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  eleven  years  m  November,  three  years  in  Deoemben 
Our  winters  here  are  merely  Northern  autumns. 

Health. — Our  climate  is  decidedly  healthful  Chills  and  fever 
and  diarrhea  are  the  principal  diseases,  and  these  are  in  nnmo^ 
ous  instances  brought  on  by  imprudence  or  carelesmess,  and 
psually  Yield  readUy  to  remeaiM  if  applied  promptly.  Coo^ 
ive  chills  are  extremely  rare.  Conunon  fevers  and  chills  ykld 
to  the  simplest  remedies,  with  which  everybody  is  femiliar. 
People  seldom  die  either  of  fevers  or  diarrhea.  tionsomptioD  ii 
a  rare  complaint  in  this  climate.  Rheun^atism  and  most  other 
complaints  of  higher  latitudes  are*  rare  in  St  Mary. 

Sugar  Crop  and  Trade. — Before  the  war  our  largest  crop 
amounted  to  about  forty-five  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
sixty  thousand  barrels  of  molasses,  made  on  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  plantations.  Thirteen  thousand  slaves  were  owned 
in  this  parish,  valued  at  about  six  millions  of  dollars.  Before  the 
war,  about  fifteen  steamers  were  engaged  on  these  bayous,  lakes, 
and  bays  in  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  and  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  vessels  have  been  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Franklin,  for  Northera  and  Southern  ports,  freighted  with  sugar, 
molasses  and  live  oak,  in  one  season. 

The  yield  per  acre  is,  in  an  ordinary  season,  a  hogshead,  of 
sugar  and  fifty  or  sixty  gallons  of  molasses ;  in  a  good  crop  year, 
double  that  amount.  Tlie  sugar  crop,  is  cultivated  nearly  the 
same  as  corn.  In  boiling  the  crop,  it  usually  takes  about  three 
solid  cords  of  wood  to  the  hogshead.  The  crop,  is  laid  by  before 
July,  and  sugar  making  commences  the  latter  part  of  October. 

I^opULATiox. — Before  the  war  the  white  population  of  the 
parish  numbered  about  four  thousand,  and  the  largest  vote  ever 
cast  was  short  of  one  thousand.  Our  people  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  hospitality,  and  for  their  love  of  law  and  order. 
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The  majority  of  onr  people  were  decidwtly  oppoiod  to  secession, 
an<l  were  in  favor  of  Ik-ll  and  Douglas ;  but  when  Louisiana  was 
deelartni  out  of  tlic  Union,  nearly  all  siiletl  stronjjly  with  the 
South,  anil  an  soon  as  the  war  wan  over  they  ank-nily  desired 
peaec,  and  intended  to  act  in  good  faith  toward  the  old  tiovem- 
m(.'nt  and  Hag. 

N'ortlieni  people  who  have  settled  among  us  since  the  war  wilt 
ti-stity  tliat  they  have  been  trt'atcd  kindly  by  onr  m-oolc,  and 
that  thi-y  can  live  as  securely  here  as  anywhere  in  tne  West  or 
Xi>rth.  Th«  stranger  and  tlie  freedman  will  Iro  as  f:iirly  dealt 
with  by  a  St.  Mary  judge  and  jury  as  the  original  citizens  of  Ibo 
parish. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  tlie  Report  of  tbo  Agricul- 
ttiral  Department  for  1868  : — 

Reai.  Estate. — In  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in 
Louisiana,  as  in  the  other  States  of  that  section  of  the  country,  it  is 
diflieult  to  approximate  the  relative  value  of  farm  lands  an  coni- 
|iari'd  with  tfii'  census  estimates  of  IHCO.  Our  correspondents  in 
no  instance  report  the  decrease  in  price  at  less  than  thirty-three 
per  cent,,  and  in  some  eases,  give  it  as  high  as  ninety  p<'r  cent., 
the  former  figures  being  retunu-d  for  Washington,  and  the  latter 
for  Tensas  and  Concordia,  with  no  demand  and  tew  sales  other  than 
fon-ed,  and  little  money  in  the  country  to  purchase.  The  aver- 
age for  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  tliesc  returns,  is  seventy  jkt 
cent.  Our  Tensas  com-sponiient  writes;  "Within  a  year  two 
of  the  most  valuable  estates  have  been  assessei]  by  order  of  the 
court  (the  owner  having  deeeaiKHl),  and  tiie  value  placi-d  on  land, 
witli  every  necessary  improvement,  was  $5  per  acre  for  the  cleared, 
and  iin  'per  acre  for  the  iiortion  in  timW.  In  1859  about 
■too  aen.'s  of  one  of  these  )>laces  were  sold  at  tl25  ]>er  acre,  and 
flf'.noo  in  cash  paid  u{K>n  it,  but  within  the  past  twelve  months 
the  purchaser  obtained  a  release  of  the  purchase  by  forfeiting  this 
payment.  During  I80(),  when  the  levees  were  intact,  tliese  name 
taiids  could  not  have  been  purchased  for  <130  yvr  acre,  and 
would  readily  have  commanded  that  price  at  puulie  sale.  At 
this  time  the  value  of  land  is  only  nominal,  and  commands  no 
st.ited  price."  Our  liapides  corresixmdent  says:  "Well  im- 
]irovcd  sugar  and  cotUm  plantations  have  no  fixed  price ;  few 
sales;  no  jxrrsons  hero  able  to  buy;  nearly  all  desiring  to  sell 
Ilnnilredsorthousamls  of  well  improved  acres  arc  now  lying  idle, 
there  being  no  labor  for  them.  The  richest  lands  (no  levees 
nec<leil)  are  growing  up  in  weeds,  trees,  Ac.  On  my  own  plan- 
tation, where  I  have  made  over  1,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  2,500 
barrels  of  m<dasses,  15,000  bushels  of  com,  with  hay,  Ac,  with 
pastures  for  600  head  of  bonted  cattle,  large  flocks  of  sbcep  and 
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twcnty-fivc  Imslu'ln  com  to  the  hiinil.  Prior  to  the  war  llio 
jiarihli  i>f  H:iiii<lt'H  iirodiiei'il  fnim  30,000  to  40,000  l>:iti.>s  c.ilton, 
IA,(H)0  to  IH,O(>0  hogshcailH  Hti^^ar,  iiml  no.ooo  li:trri.'l:t  molsisucD, 
hilt  Ihf  iiTO.IiK-tiini  lins  mm-li  dcttnoratnl,  tli.inj.'h  witli  tliu 
lalii)r  mill  oa|ii(al  lit  romtiiaiiil,  tliv  ra|>abilitii-s  an-  r-lill  a«  great. 
In  tlif  HoutlKfii  tior  <)f  parishes  mijtar,  rice  ami  tiihai-ci  arc  iiiaiii' 
fi)H'<'ia](iiii,  ami  fniilH  an.-  fxliiisivcly  crown,  with  groat  imluce- 
iui-)its  tiir  tlui  iii<;i\'Ui«u  of  the  latttT  j>r<Miuotion. 

I»iiisiana  ]>ossnim,'9  great  oapaliililien  fur  fruit  culture,  ami  tlio 
climate  ami  »<iil  prcwnt  strong  iiuliicuiiieiits  to  iM-num;*  desiring 
to  engage  in  mieh  prodnelion.  in  St.  Mary'it  rarinli  tliey  liavu 
fruits  of  vurioiiH  kimlA  from  April  to  NovenilHT;  "The  .lai>aii 
Ilium  grown  all  wiiitor  ami  riinim  in  April ;  ilewlnTrK'«  also  riiwn 
(ii  April,  ana  grow  in  ..l.nn.liUKC  ;  si ra worries,  l-laekl-.-rries,  ami 
ninllierries  ripen  in  -May  j  plums  iti  June  ;  peailies,  ipiinfes,  ami 
figs  in  July,  ami  grapex  ami  appks  in  Angnst,  The  mnsemlinc. 
a  fi|H'eies  of  MMippcrnong,  groMs  wilil,  anil  ri|><'tis  in  AiignsL ; 
jH'ars  ripi'n  in  Angnst,  anti  grow  in  groat  iH-rfet^tion ;  orangeii 
npen  in  Oetoher,  an.l  usually  remain  go...l  on  the  trees  (ill  Decem- 
ber; bananas  limex.an'l  leniona  rii>«-n  in  OctolH-r."  The  yiel.l  of 
oriinges  jwracre  is  eiiorinons.  Onr  currespomlent  writes  lliat  "it 
is  usual  to  plant  about  one  hundre.!  iR-es  to  the  aer,-  b.Iow  New 
Orleans  on  the  river.  Some  ordiar.ls  viel>l  from  »10,000  to 
•iJ0,(i00  nnniuilly.  A  fnll-grown  tree  will'lnar  1,000  oranges,  and 
a  single  IriH!  has  Int'n  known  to  yiebl  5,000  oranges.  Tnt'si-om- 
men.e  Inariug  when  five  years '(.1.1,  when  [iniperly  manage.!." 
\Vliat  we  .(note  in  regan)  t.i  the  capabilities  of  this  parish  may 
be  ^ai.l,  with  Hiight  variation,  of  in.ist  of  llio  l.iwer  counties  of 
the  Siati',  while  in  t tie  more  northern  regions  many  of  the  fruits 
nanu"!  gr.iK-  in  pcrfecti.m,  an.l  !n  wmiu  I.K-alilies  the  applu 
»iu.-<-ee<ls  well.  Our  Itapi.les  re|i.mer  writes  :  "I  have  a  set'oml 
crop  of  apples  this  vear.  Thevaro  hanl,  small,  nn.l  poor,  though 
they  are  eaten."  lii  Washiugt.m  Parish  a  small  orehar.1.  .hiefly 
p4':ii-hes,  in  one  wastm  yicl.ivd  a  pr.iHt  of  ^4,uyo,  the  fruit  being 
early  ami  within  close  proximity  to   New  Orleans  markeis.     t)ur 

Ka»t  Felieiiiiia  corresi ilenl  writes:     "This  is  one  of  the  finest 

fniil  regions  in  the  world.  Ajiples,  iieaclies,  iwars,  ipiiiiceH, 
plums,  tigs,  grapca,  l>crrien,  &i:,  do  well,  and  wild  blm-klH-rriea 
tfrow  in  great  uhundanee,  from  which  a  mijM'rior  wine  is  nimlc. 
We  have,  as  yet,  bnt  fi'W  on-lmrds.  One  man  this  si-iisoii  stdd 
•eoo  worth  o'f  pears  from  fourteen  trees."  Tlnnigh  hut  littlo 
attention  has  heretofore  l>oen  given  to  fruit  culture,  the  ca)>aliil:tica 
of  the  State  arc  so  evident,  ami  the  indneements  so  strung,  in  a 
pecuniary  |)oint  of  view,  that  the  production  must,  at  an  early 
day,  become  a  leading  interest  of  Loui  ' 
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correspondence. 

Opelousas,  Parish  op  St.  Landry,  La.,  ) 

Augiist  14,  1868.        f 
Fred.  B.  Goddard,  Esq. : — 

Sir:  The  character  of  the  lands  in  this  section  of  Lotdsiana 
is  as  follows :  High  prairie,  gently  undulating,  forty  feet  above 
the  highest  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  River,  interspersed  with 
streams  every  five  to  seven  miles,  on  whose  banks  are  good  bodies 
of  most  excellent  timber.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  ppoducing  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  corn,  potatoes  Tboth  Irish  and  sweet),  peas,  beans, 
rice,  tobacco,  pumpkins,  turnips,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  some  kinds 
of  wheat ;  garden  vegetables  in  the  greatest  profusion ;  and,  in 
the  way  of  fruit,  figs  of  several  qualities,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines, 
pears,  and  seedling  apples,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  crab 
apples.  The  price  of  land  ranges  from  $25  to  tl  per  acre,  owing 
to  distance  from  town  and  the  improvements. 

2d.  The  price  of  labor  is  from  tlO  to  $15  per  month;  but  we 
had  rather  not  engage  for  planting  purposes  at  these  rates  for 
money,  but  prefer  giving  an  interest  in  the  crop.  We  desire 
earnestly  to  see  small  farmers  come  among  us  and  buy  lands, 
rather  than  to  come  as  hirelings. 

Farmers  are  giving  one-half  of  all  the  kinds  of  crops  made,  the 
laborer  finding  himself.  Teams,  land,  houses,  and  implements  are 
furnished. 

3(1.  The  climate  is  most  delightful.  This  summer  the  ther- 
mometer has  reac'lunl  92°  but  one  da  v.  The  averaire  of  our  sum- 
mer  heat  is  about  84°,  and  of  our  winter,  40°.  In  point  of  health, 
this  region  will  eoni])arc  with  any  ]K)rtion  of  the  continent.  Our 
diseases  are  very  mild,  and  readily  yield  to  treatment,  ^fy  early 
life  was  ])assed  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and*  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  prefer  this  climate. 

4tli.  We  have  no  coal,  but  have,  in  the  way  of  minerals,  lime- 
stone, and  black  marble.  Our  timber  is  oak  (several  species), 
hickory,  ina])le,  ash,  l>eech,  pine,  cy])ress,  hackberry,  elm,  black 
locust,  walnut,  gum,  sassafras,  magnolia,  and  sweet  bay.  Me- 
chanics pronounce  this  timber  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  whole 
count  r  v. 

5th.  The  yield  per  acre  of  sugar  is  1,G00  pounds;  cotton,  450 
pounds;  corn,  well  cultivated,  40  bushels;  potatoes,  from  250  to 
350  bushels,  and  other  products  in  pro])ortion. 

Hogs,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  slieep  are  raised  in  abundance, 
and  with  little  cost.  The  prices  fluctuate  with  the  demand.  Tlic 
grass  of  our  prairies  is  most  luxuriant  and  nutritious,  and  aflbnls 
food  for  cattle  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  when  cut  and 
cured  makes  good  hay. 
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0th.  Wc  arc  t)iirtT-«ix  hours'  tmvo!  from  New  Orlpiins  by 
stciiin.  ItontN  mil  wi-i-kly.  In  a  ohort  tiiiie  rail  will  Itriiig  us 
■  near.     All  {irdduce  can  In;  cosily  traiisporti-il  td  inarktt. 

Tlh.  Wo  have  a  gimd  rctiiulo  schiiol,  anil  also  a  Ikivb'  nchool, 
iN-xiiK'H  wvtntl  iiriiiiary  (n-h<>oIn,  T)ktu  arc  two  ohHrcficH  in  tho 
town,  one  K|>ia('<>|ii)liiiii,  the  other  Methodiitl.  Within  the  county 
arc  three  or  four  uthent. 

Slh.  Nearly  tho  entire  population  arc  native-horn.  The  majority 
OH'  (leooenilaiits  of  tlie  orij^inal  French  settlers.  Society  is  very 
gooil,  anil  there  is  an  average  of  intelligence. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  <Jo(t  has  mode  this  the  tnio 
pior  man's  laiut.  He  can  lal>ur  tho  entire  year,  and,  with  much 
IcHs  than  eltH'whore,  make  more. 

We  have  a  Urge  amount  of  public  land  yet  vacant,  which  can 
be  hail  for  #20  per  eighty  acres.  This  includes  the  land,  survey- 
ing, and  all  incidental  exDcnses. 

With  a  rich  soil,  an  afcundancc  of  water,  timber,  and  grass,  a 
mild  and  genial  climati.-,  health  fulness,  and  a  good  market,  we 
invito  investigation. 

I  am,  with  res[ioct. 

Your  obedient  seirant, 

THOMAS  >IITLLETT, 
Cor.  Sec  Sl  Landry  Immigration  Society. 


From  Plaquemine,  Ibenille,  Atjguat  10,  180S,  Mr.  O.  A. 
Feibce  writes ; — 

•  •  Wc  have  the  richest  lands  in  tho  country;  price,  from 
$5  to  ^50  per  acre.  We  need  white  lalior,  at  from  *(il2  to  ♦■25  jier 
nionth.  Our  climate  is  very  healthy,  I'opulation  mostly  Frt-nch, 
Anieri^flns,  and  (lermnns. 

A  goo<l  blacksmith  and  a  wheelwright,  a  tinner  and  a  jihimber, 
antl  .1  good  physician,  wouUI  find  lucrative  employment  here.  All 
piirliea  and  persons  arc  at  lilxTty  to  bo  what  they  please,  but 
democrats  are  welcomed  above  all  others. 
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This  State  lies  between  Missouri  on  the  north  and  Lonisiana 
on  the  south ;  the  Mississippi  forms  the  greater  portion  of  its 
eastern  boundary,  separating  it  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Upon  the  west  is  Indian  Territory,  where  many  tribes  of 
Inditms  from  various  portions  of  the  United  States  have  settled^ 
holding  separate  reservations  of  land  which  are  secured  to 
them  by  treaty,  and  guaranteed  against  the  intrusion  of  white 
settlers.  The  several  Indian  nations  form  entirely  distinct 
communities,  and  each  has  its  own  government,  subject  only 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The  Indian  Territory 
is  a  country  of  vast  undulating  plains,  well  watered,  with  a 
great  deal  of  inexhaustibly  fertile  land,  and  possessing, 
according  to  those  familiar  with  it,  a  delightful  and  salubri- 
ous cliinate.  Tlio  Territory  abounds  in  buffalo  and  other  irame, 
which  are  hunted  hy  the  Indians.  Furt  Smith,  in  Arkaui^as, 
upon  tlie  border,  is  noted  as  a  depot  of  Indian  supplies. 

Arkansas  is  242  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  with  a 
varviui^  l)readth  of  from  170  to  220  miles.  Its  area  contains 
33,4()<;;720  acres,  of  which  11,700,000  are  public  lands,  ho- 
lon^ini^  to  the  United  States.  The  present  population  <»f  this 
State  is  about  half  a  million.  Arkansas  is  blessed  with  .; 
deliirhttul  climate,  very  favorable  for  agricultural  ]>ursuits,  and 
a  s  'il  which  may  be  generally  described  as  extremely  fertile. 
In  addition  to  the  Mississippi  River  upon  its  eastern  border, 
the  Arkansas,  one  of  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  ^rissi>sippi, 
traverses  the  State  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  dividinir  ir 
into  two  nearly  equal  sections,  and  is  navigable  for  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  State.  The  lied  River,  the  White,  St.  Fran- 
cis, .111(1  Washita,  are  also  large  and  navigable  streams,  an<i 
all  combine  to  render  the  State  a  highly  favored  one  in  respect 
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to  natnral  facilities  for  internal  navigation.  A  portion  of  the 
MiTt>i8rti|i]ii  mid  Little  llock  Railroad  hue  been  coiiipletoil.  and 
poriiu  liiiiKlreiU  of  miles  of  additional  railroad  have  been 
pn^JL'L-tcil,  ami  will  probably  soon  Ixj  coii«tructcd.  Arkansas 
]irt'iii'Mti<  11  pTL'iit  (iivoreity  of  Borfaco  features. 

Tlio  eastern  portion  of  tlie  State,  included  in  a  belt  or  strip 
of  territory  along  tlie  Missieaippi  liiver,  from  30  to  100  miles 
in  widtb,  is  low  and  marshy,  annually  overflowed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Miesiseippt,  and  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
cypress,  gnni,  and  sycamore,  affording  no  sites  suitable  for 
laip;  towns  in  its  present  condition.  The  country  thn)iigh 
which  tlio  St.  Francis  flows,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  State, 
is  also  swampy,  alternating  in  lakes,  marslies,  and  cypress 
forests.  Westward  from  these  swamp  regions,  the  face  of  the 
country  gradually  rises  and  Iksouiiics  hilly,  intcrspcraetl  with 
rolling  pniirica  and  cxtcnsivo  forests.  Still  further  to  the 
west  it  becomes  more  undulating  and  rugged,  until  it  ri^cs  into 
the  Ozark  Mountains,  which  consist  of  numerous  irregular 
ridges,  seldom  attaining  an  elevation  of  more  than  1,5<K>  or 
2,000  feet. 

Tlie  principal  crops  of  Arkansas  are  cotton,  com,  tobacco, 
and  wheat.  Tho  soil  of  tho  bottom  lands  is  of  untiouuded 
prtMluetiveness,  and  some  of  tho  uplands  are  very  fertile,  wliilo 
others  will  hardly  repay  cultivation.  In  some  portions  of 
tlic  Statu  the  smaller  Ktrcams  arc  dry  in  summer,  and  tho 
land  suffers  from  drought.  Chills  and  fevers  prevail  in  the 
low,  pwampy  districts  of  Arkansas,  as  In  other  States  where 
bunilar  charoo  ten  sties  exist,  hut  as  a  whole,  tlio  State  is 
healthy.  The  uplauds,  especially,  c<iua1  in  suluhrity  the  most 
favoredreg^onsof  the  West.  In  the  ten  yearn  fn.>m  ISSOtol-^riii, 
tlie  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  was  largely  increased 
and  tho  value  of  farms  and  farm  implements  increased 
sixfold.  Comparatively  little  attention  lias  been  given  to 
manufactures  in  Arkansas.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  this 
hram'h  of  industrj-  received  considerable  impetus  during  the 
civil  war,  but  there  arc  no  statistics  attainable  to  show  its 
extent.     Our  communications  from  various  parts  of  tho  State 
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nearly  all  refer  to  its  mineral  wealth,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
iron,  coal,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  gypsnm,  salt,  and  deposits 
of  anthracite,  cannel,  and  bituminous  coal. 

In  regard  to  educational  facilities,  one  of  our  correspondentB 
says :  "  We  have  now  the  free  school  system  just  starting, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  authorities,  and  hope  soon 
to  equal  our  sister  States  of  the  Northeast  in  point  of  educa- 
tion. All  religious  societies  are  respected,  but  the  people  are 
mostly  Methodists  and  Presbyterians." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Arkansas  is  its  hot 
springs,  which  are  situated  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Little  Rock, 
the  capital  of  the  State.  These  springs  are  much  resorted  to 
by  invalids  suffering  from  chronic  diseases,  such  as  rhenmatism, 
&c.,  and  many  instances  of  remarkable  cures  are  recorded  in 
their  favor.  TVe  have  received  from  one  of  our  correspond- 
ents, a  copy  of  the  Report  of  a  Geological  Reconnoissance  oi  the 
counties  of  Arkansas,  by  David  Dale  Owen,  in  which  we  find 
that  there  are  forty-two  of  these  springs  in  Hot  Springs  County. 
They  are  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  varying  with  the 
changing  seasons,  and  differing  in  their  chemical  properties 
Mr.  Owen  says  : — 

I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  what  I  attributed  the  met!- 
ical  virtues  of  tliese  waters.  I  re])ly,  ynabih/  to  iJi^lr  hitjh  tcm- 
perafurrs.  Here,  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  there  is  the 
most  abundant  supply  of  water  at  a  6ra/(7//?<7  temperature;  several 
of  the  s])rings  ranging,  at  the  fountain-head,  as  higli  as  14s°  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  waters  of  wliich,  after  iK^nij  con- 
dueted  in  open  troughs  down  the  hill-side  to  the  reservoirs  above 
the  bath-houses,  and  standing  some  time,  are  just  as  liot  as  the 
.skin  can  bear,  and  the  waste  water  conducted  under  the  adjoin- 
ing vapor  bath-houses,  sends  up  a  steam,  through  the  latticed  Aoot^ 
of  a  temperature  so  iiot  that  few  can  endure  it.  If,  then,  the 
Warm  Springs  of  Virginia,  which  have  a  temperature  of  onlv  9«»^ 
to  Os*^,  exorcise,  as  experience  has  proved,  a  most  potent  etfeot  in 
the  cure  of  many  diseases,  ''fnainli/  hu  their  temperature^^''  how 
much  more  positive  must  be  the  effect  of  waters  of  so  much  hiixb- 
er  tcm])eratures;  especially  when  a  stream  of  it,  in  diam^eraf 
larf/c  ffs  a  ma/i'^s  ar//i,  can  be  directed,  at  pleasure,  with  great 
force,  on  any  oriran. 

lu  many  forms  of  chronic  diseases  especially,  its  effects  are 
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trulr  MtonUhing.  The  copiaun  diaphoresis  vhich  tlio  hot-bath 
eHtatilishoK,  opciia  in  itsell',  a  main  channel  for  the  cx))ul8ion  of 
)irim-ii>h'M  injurious  to  health,  ma<le  inaiiifi'Kt  by  its  peculiitr  o<lor ; 
a  Himilnr  eftoct,  in  a  diminishitl  degree,  is  also  effected  by  drink* 
iiifl  the  hot  water, — a  common,  indeed  almost  universal  jiractice, 
amnni;  invalids  at  the  Hot  Springs, 

The  impression  produced  by  the  hot  douche,  as  aliovo  described, 
ifl  inde<.-d  powerful,  arouHing  into  action  sluggish  and  tiirpid  were- 
ti'ins;  the  languid  circulation  is  thus  )mri tied  of  morbific  matters, 
and  1  hereby  renewed  vigor  and  healthful  action  are  given  both  to 
the  ab!M)rlH'ntfl,  lymphatics,  and  to  the  excretory  apparatus, — 
a  eombine^l  effect,  which  no  medicine  is  capable  of  accomplishing. 

Silica  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  most  abundant  minenil  con- 
stituents of  iIm;  Hot  Springs,  can  have  comparatively  little  s]iecifio 
action  uti  the  animal  functions.  The  carlNinates  of  alkalies  present, 
proved  by  the  distinct  alkaline  reaction  of  the  watery  solution 
of  the  soliil  contents  evaporated  to  dryness,  can  not  Im-  without 
their  theraw'utic  effects,  in  common,  however,  with  a  givat  many 
of  the  well  and  xpring  waters  of  middle  and  southern  Arkansas, 
which  alfo  contain  xome  alkaline  carbonates. 

Tlie  large  (quantity  of  frtt'  carbonic  acid  which  the  water  con- 
tains, and  which  rises  in  volumes  through  the  water  at  the  fount- 
ain of  many  of  the  springs,  has  undoubtedly  an  cxhilaniting  effect 
on  the  system;  and  it  is  no  doubt  from  the  water  of  the  Hot 
Springs  coming  to  the  surface  charged  with  this  gas,  that  invalids 
are  enabled  to  drink  it  freely  at  a  temperature  at  which  ordinary 
tepi<l  water,  from  which  all  the  gas  has  Deen  ex{>elletl  by  ebullition, 
would  act  as  an  emetic. 

The  small  quantities  of  ihlori<le8  and  sulphates  of  magnesia 
may  have  a  alight  medicinal  effect ;  but  there  arc  not  more  of 
these  Halts  present  than  are  to  be  found  in  many  spring  and  well 
waters  employed  for  domestic  purposes. 

We  give  Dr,  Williax  Eldehkorst's  analysia  of  1,000 
grammes  of  water  from  the  eo-ualled  "  Arsenic  Spring,'* 
to  wit : — 

Lime 0.050024 

Silicates 0.0456OO 

Sulphuric  acid O.OltHOO 

Magnesia O.00762B 

Chforine 0.002275 

Soda 0.0O4650 

Potash 0.001860 

In  this  analysis,  the  carbonic  acid  united  with  a  jKtrtion  of  the 
lime  and  m^nesia  was  not  estimated. 
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prmlnpp  200  to  300  poimiln  cotton,  ami  ten  to  twenty  bwsheU 
com;  St,  Fram-if,  varii-'l  hoUh,  ^l.j.^i ;  will  protiui-«  400  ]h)1iih1h 
(if  c'ltton,  :m  IiiimIii-Is  of  com,  or  -JO  IiiisIk'U  of  wheat,  or  ouls  ; 
Mi^^i^si|l]>i  Hci'  laiiils,  aiiiiimllv  ovcrtloWLtl  :ui<l  r<'<iiiiri)i<r  K-vc('i>, 
nt  .'■>(>  ii-ntw.  Monroe,  good  liLii'k  loam,  at  51)  cfiita  to  #10; 
will  iircHliioc  fiOO  iMiiiiiil!)  cotloti,  :tO  buHlioJH  com,  am]  2.i  IhimIicIh 
wlu'Ul  :  I'niirii-,  lull  or  iiplaml  for  T.l  cents,  ami  bottom  lan.l  for 
*!.  The  ui>laii.l  jirairio  or  limU-r  lan.ls  will  i.ro<lncc  ;i3  biihlaU 
i-orn  aii'l  20  Imsht'ls  wheat;  under  mmd  fvtiteni  of  cultivation, 
oni--lialf  more.  In  Drew,  farms  |<roduce  -Jo'o  to  noo  pounds  ^'iii- 
nt'd  eiitton,  I J  to  '25  biishelit  com,  anil  l.>0  to  250  bushcU  Hwect 
jHitatoes,  without  iuaiiuriu<;;  •reiierallr  well  timliered ;  foreed 
pales  at  two  and  three  cents  per  acre,  'in  Clark,  at  forced  sales, 
nseclion  (MO  acres)  solil  fi>r  ^IS,  and  a  ({uartcr  (100  acres)  for 
J5.     No  voluntary  Pales;  money  warcc. 

M.  Soils  reporteil  "rich"  and  "fertile,"  in  Xewton,  Madison, 
MissisHi|>|it,  I'rairiu,  Conway,  ami  JotFcmon.  TimlxT,  of  many 
varieties,  re]H)rtcd  lu  Xcwton,  MailitKin,  Sebastian,  Union,  Prairie, 
Iknd  White  conntieF';  pineries  in  Iteuton,  Clark,  and  I'rairie,  and 
cypress  fon-sts  in  Monroe  (timber  tan  lie  lloateil  to  the  mills  in 
ovtrtlowB  at  little  cost),  and  I'rairie  counti<^«.  In  Xcwlon  County 
lead  and  silver  arc  found  on  the  surfa.e;  in  Ma.lison,  in.u.  coal, 
anil  Irad ;  Montj;omerv,  lead,  silver,  jjold,  and  co]>iht;  Sihastian 
and  I'nion,  coal;  White,  coal  and  salt  by  l»i>rini;;  but  all  nudt'- 
velojied  except  a  little  coal  for  smithing,  lleiiton  abounds  in 
minerals  undevilo|H'iL  Clark  rejiorts  that  fincc  ilie  ilemise  of 
Kin};  Cotton  they  have  no  resources — "every  thiuj;  lies  arounJ 
loose ;"  sandy  lands  nliound  in  masinificeut  timber,  but  nothing 
is  developed.  I'niirie  County  re|)orts  wil  unsuqiassed  for  farmers, 
timhcr  for  lumherers,  black'-oak  and  hi.hs  for  tanners,  hiiiroad 
and  rivir  facilities  abmidant,  healthy  elimate,  good  water,  and 
]ilenlv  of  good  schools.  Drew  is  the  center  of  the  cotton  region, 
and  w.II  siipplie.1  with  water  facilities  for  tnins|Kirtation.  .lelVer- 
son  has  e\eeilent  soil,  pleasant  elimate,  and  healthy  omntrj-,  but 
all  ilestitntc. 

4,  rnion,  Mississippi,  St.  Francis,  Clark,  Prairie,  White,  and 
Conway  report  that  cotton  tr«s  their  speciallv,  but  likely  to  be 
nliuiiiloncd,  Seliastian,  Monroe,  White,  and  IJrew  report' cotton 
and  corn,  the  latter  probably  to  siii>ersede  the  fonner.     Moiit- 

Somery  and  ^ladison,  eom  for  bread,  and  f'>r  leeiling  cattle  and 
iigs  for  market.  Newton,  com,  wheat,  and  suirghum  abumlant, 
and  with  little  labor.  Johnson,  wheat,  com,  ami  jiotatoes  for 
home  market,  and  cotton  for  export.  Sehastiaii,  com,  cotton, 
and  some  wheat,  but  not  cultivated  in  famierdike  manner.  In 
iteiiton,  ajiple-j  are  becoming  a  spiriahy ;  trees  l>ear  fruit  at  five 
venrs  olil ;  five  to  ten  bushels  at  ten  years  old,  the  fruit  selling  at 
fifty  cents,  to  betaken  to  Texas,  where  it  commands  high  tigures. 


sonio  trees  yielding  Beventy-five  bnshels  each,  Prairio  Coanty 
haf  McviTuI  large  nuncricA,  and  |>eachcft  and  pcan  are  larzer  and 
better  flavored  than  at  the  North.  Jefferson  reports  ine  pear 
and  iienoh  as  succeeding  best,  and  the  Ouachita  gnyc  {now  eulti- 


valcil  in  France)  as  onginatinrr  there,  wild.  Chickasaw  phims, 
very  fine,  grow  wild  in  groat  abundance  in  Montgomi-ry,  White, 
and  lln.'W.     And  sovi'ttil  varieties  of  excelknt  wild   irVapi's  are 


ndant  in  Johnson,  Union,  Ilenton,  Drew  (which  re|«>rts 
iroosi'lK'rries  and  cnrraiita  as  not  succi-eding  well),  and  JelTi-i-son. 
Cultivated  sorts  of  grapes  do  not  succeed  well  in  Uniun,  White, 
and  Drew,  as  they  are  apt  to  mildew  and  rot.  Tlic  M-ant  of 
entorpriso  and  skill  to  raise  frnit  for  market,  and  open  facilities 
of  tranN(>ortation,  alone  prevent  a  number  of  counties  Iroai  reap- 
ing  profit  from  fruit  cultivatioiL 


OORRSSPON  DENrE. 

LriTLK  Ront,  Arkaxu^  ) 
ISfptember  11,  1808.      | 
Fred'k  R.  Godd*ht>,  Esfj. : — 

Sir:  •  *  •  The  mountainous  portions  of  our  Stale  abound 
in  niini'mls  of  every  variety.  Take  a  State  map  for  reference, 
iN'jlining  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,    (rreene  County 

treitents  a  continued  surface  of  exceedingly  rich  Mississippi 
Dttom  lands.  Kandolphhas  a  lanre  pru|H)nion  of  rich  bottom 
lands,  the  western  part  bi-ing  hilly  (with  rich  valleys),  and 
indications  of  lead  and  iron  ores.  Lawrence  has  a  large  quantity 
of  rich  land,  being  a  rich  limestone  soil  throughout  the  county. 
Immense  quantities  of  sine,  iron,  and  lead  o^  an.'  in  I./awreiice, 
and  can  l>e  easily  worked.  Fultou  pn-sents  a  very  broken  sur- 
&ce,  with  many  rich  creek  lalleys,  and  tine  mineral  prospects. 
Iianl  bears  the  same  description  as  Fulton,  with  mora  rich  valley 
land  on  White  Uiver.  Marion  alteni.ates  Wtweeu  mountainous 
and  valley  lands,  and  some  prairie ;  much  of  the  soil  rich ;  and 
here'  zinc,  iron,  and  lead  ores  are  abundant,  and  coa)  is  said  to 
have  l>ei'n  discovered  n-cently  in  fine  quantities.  Carroll  is  part- 
ly mountainous  and  ]iartly  prairie,  very  goo<l  soil  and  abundance 
of  lead  ore.  Henton  is  mostly  rich  prairie  lands.  Washington 
the  same  as  Benton.  Madison  very  mountainous,  with  rich 
valleys,  and  abundantly  HUp]ilied  with  lead  ore.  Searcy  same  as^ 
^ladison.  Van  Buren  same.  Indepcmience,  hilly,  with  rich 
valleys,  and  abounds  in  lead,  time,  manganese,  marble  (very 
superior),  ir<m,  Ac.  Jackson,  very  rich  bottom  la.ids,  trosi", 
Craighead,  Crittenden,  Mississii>pi,  Phillips,  )Ia<lison,  Sloiirof, 
and  Woodruff  counties,  arc  rich  bottom  lands,  without  minerals. 
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White  is  possessed  of  fine  bottom  and  uplands,  with  some  coal  of 

good  quality.    Conway  same  as  White.    Pope   has  fine  bottom 

lands,  considerable  hills,  and  abounds  with  fine  coal  and  lead. 

Johnson,  Franklin,  and  Crawford  have  fine  soils  and  are  the  coal 

fields  of  Arkansas  north  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  these  e<.)als 

are  very  fine  and  abundant ;  also  lead  abounds  in  these  counties. 

Sebastian  is  mostly  prairie  lands  and  rich,  and  one  continued  coal 

field  of  fine  quality.    Yell  and  Perry  are  mountainous,  with  fine 

rich  valleys.    Pulaski  has  large  bodies   of  rich  lands   and  some 

mountains,  and  here  we  find  the  rich  Kellogg  silver  mines  and 

iron  in  abundance.     The  State  capitol  is  located  at  Little  Rot-k. 

Prairie  is  nearly  all  prairie,  and  has  some   splendid  lands,  fiiio 

pasturage,  and  excellent  navigation.     Arkansas  is  made   up  of 

prairie  and  bottom  lands  of  fine  quality.  Desha  is  all  rich  bottom, 

very  fine.    Jefferson,  very  rich  lands.   Saline,  hilly,  with  very  rich 

valleys  and  recently  discovered  silver  mines,  fine  iron  ore,  Ac. 

Montgoim^ry,   Scott,  Polk,  and   Hot   Springs  counties  are  very 

mountainous,  with  rich  valleys  and  fine   indications  of  various 

kinds  of  rich  ores.    Gold  has  been  found  in  Montgomery,  and 

silver  in  Scott  and  Polk,  but  the  distance  from  navigation  retards 

their  working  as  yet.    The  celebrated  Hot   Springs  are  in  Hot 

Springs   County,  and   have  a   world-wide   reputation    for  their 

wonderful  cures  of  rheumatism,  and  all   chronic  complaints  and 

secret  diseases.    Dallas  County  presents  a  rolling  surface,  good 

lands,  ifec.     Bradly,  Drew,  Ashley,  Union,  Ouachita,  Columbia, 

and  Hempstead  are  gently  rolling  sandy  soils,  with  many  rich 

valleys  and  fine  ridixes.     Chicot  is  all  rich  bottom.     Sevier  is  rich 

bottom    mostly;    ami    Pike    is   mostly  rich    bottom    lantl,  with 

mountains    in    the  northern  ])art,  whore  the  great   Belhih  silver 

mines  are  held  by  a  comiianv  that  neither  works  nor  will  allow 

anv  one  else  to  work  tiiem.     Clark  County  (I  very  near  for^-ot) 

IS  mostly  mountainous,  but  has  some  very  rich  lands  known  as 

the  ''  rich  lands''  of  ''  old  Clark." 

Thus  T  ha  ye  ixiyen  a  brief  sketch  of  each  county  as  to  soil  aii'l 

ores,  and  would  here  add  that  all  the  hilly  and  mountainous  ]H»r- 

tions  of  the  State  are  finely  watered  with  never-failinc:  spring's  ot':ill 

qualities  of  water,  such  as  pure  freestone,  lime,  chalybeate,  sulphur, 

ttc.     Timber    of    all    varieties    abound,    except    where    pniines 

are    nuMitioned    above,    such    as    oaks    (white,  black,    red,   post, 

willow,  overcu]>,  water,  pine,  S])anish,  ifcc),  ]>ine,  cypress,  ash, 

hick<^ry    (several    varieties),    gum    (sweet    and    black),    walnut, 

l)oplar,  chincapin,  elm,  maple  (sugar  and   common),  lynn,  etc. 
*  *  *   ""  *  *  ♦ 

T  have  l)een  over  Arkansas  a  great  deal,  and  speak  what  I 
know  when  1  assert  that  this  State  presents  more  advanta-jcs 
than  any  State  in  the  Union,  from  the  fact  that  we  can  "-ntw 
ubiinJauce  of  corn,   cotton,   wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  S(.>rghum, 
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potatoes  {Triflh  and  pwoet),  jioflchec,  npplcs,  pears,  cherrieB, 
pluTus,  apncota,  and  in  prajios  nho  cxcpIh — many  fine  vnrk-tios 
growinj;  native  on  the  liill-siilcit,  ami  needing  but  little  culture  to 
Diake  tliem  as  tine  as  the  l>etit. 

1  could  say  muck  more,  but  lime  presucs  anrl  I  muBt  cIokc, 
Very  repi>ectfnllv, 

JAJ'IES  A.  MARTIN. 


Mr,  Fba^TvLTS  Dosweli.  writes  from  Jacltwinport,  in  t  he  White 
River  Valley,  Angust  fi,  Ifltift,  that  cotton,  corn,  and  the  eastor 
bean,  are  the  money  crops,  ami  tlint  many  iarraera  contend  that 
Btock-raining  is  tlio  niuxt  prolitabtc,  and  certain  to  bring  money 
to  the  tiirraer.     He  eontinuew : — 

GoinK  eastwanl  from  White  and  Black  rivers,  the  traveler 
will  find  a  level  surface  {to  Crowley's  Kidgo),  a  distance  of  fifty 
milcH,  wheru  he  firKl  ascends  the  high  lands.  1  to  strikes  a  fine  sand 
drill,  of  moderate  fertility,  thongh  inexhaustible,  jirodncing  alraiit 
35  busheli  of  com,  and  350  ])o»nda  of  lint  coiliin  to  the  acre.  In 
favorable  Pcasons,  larger  cnijia  may  he  anticipateil,  Tliia  Hiil  is 
not  adapted  .to  wliciit  and  the  jKrcmiial  grasses,  thon;;!!  it  pro- 
duces fair  crops  of  oats,  and  abnmlant  crops  of  rye.  The  timber 
is  light,  In-ing  scnibliy  oak,  hiekorv,  and  dogwilod.  The  lands 
are  easily  rt'claimcd,  and  eonsidereil  the  surest  for  cotton,  and  on 
these  accounts  are  jirefcrred  by  many, 

Continunig  eastward,  the  traveler  finds  a  rich  ch oeol, it e  allu- 
vium, with  a  heavy  prowlh  of  red-gum,  black-oak,  black  wal- 
nut, and  some  ash,  with  tear-blanket,  ])awpaw,  and  buckeye  as 
undergrowth.  These  arc  fine  lands,  producing  a  bale  (500  )>ouiids) 
of  cotion,  40  to  60  bushels  of  com,  .and  fair  crops  of  wheal  and 
grass.  Thi-se  lands,  though  of  tine  (juality,  friable  -ind  easily  culti- 
vated, are  bo  heavily  timbered  as  to  render  their  reclamation 
ditfieult,  but  when  reclainiod  are  much  sought  after. 

Interspi'rsed  among  these  lands  arc  tracts  of  tertiary  lilue  cl.iy, 
supporting  a  growth  of  \>ont  oak  and  water  oak.  These  are 
our  poorer  lands,  and  untd  within  a  few  jears  past,  they  were 
considered  worthless,  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  would 
produce  fine  crojis  of  red-top,  and  are  now  regarded  more 
lavorably. 

Hetuminir  lo  White  or  Itlack  River,  and  goin^  westwanl,  tho 
traveler  finds  an  elevated,  rolling  coiintrj-,  becoming  broken  and 
mountainous  as  he  proceeds,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams  of 
limjiid  water.  Tlie  Boil  is  varied  in  quality,  but  generally  adapt- 
ed lo  the  cereals  and  grasses,  as  well  as  Btoek-raising,  \'iist 
<)uantiliea  of  our  beef  cattle  find  a  market  in  St.  Louis,  New 
Urieans,  and  even  California.     Lauds  am  cheap,  the  recent  cmonci- 
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[Tha  rnllowlDf  intrrMtlnit  vtlck  apmi  Uw  PkIBc  CaJIrwI.  wH  pntwrd  fcr  thli  wnk  b; 
Mr,  Kdwuk  Bum  tannrr\f  i-dtLcir  uid  ptuprlrW  .>r  lb*  JtOcty  Xaonlat*  Xtn.  pghllnhi-^ 
■I  UuoTrr.  iMurwla.  Mr,  Bum  ■•  hmllUr  with  ib*  n«loi  mrcntd  br  tb*  Kullnoil,  uiil  ku 
mO")"^  uBQiiul  IkcUUlM  fbr  rsnalBt  ■  oiCTWl  iWlBula  oTUm  Mlloulnlna  ud  liB|urUiwi  u( 

Fob  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  organization  of  our 
Government,  the  vast  plains  strctcliing  away  to  the  west  from 
tlie  Miitsouri  Kiver,  tlio  grand  old  mountains  forming  the  Tcr- 
tetiral  column  of  the  continent,  and  the  wilderness  intervening; 
I)erwcon  these  last  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  remained  almost  a 
sealed  \khiV  to  the  explorer  and  the  historian.  The  former 
were  in  the  nndisputed  iKasession  of  wild  and  savage  tril)e?, 
who  roamc<l  over  them  at  will,  inflicting  barharons  torture 
anil  death  nyum  those  of  the  white  race  who  Iiad  the  temerity 
to  inviule  their  hunting-grounds,  or  seek  to  occupy  the  soil; 
the  m<juntains  rot<o  like  a  giant  barrier,  froniiing  njwn  every 
effort  to  jienetrate  their  grand  and  gloomy  solitudes,  while 
l>cyond  lay  a  /</•/•«  iruynjnitii,  veiled  in.  mystery  and  resting 
in  the  shadows  of  vague  tradition. 

At  long  intervale  during  this  period,  a  few  daring  and  in- 
trepid explorers  had  penetrated  these  regions,  returning  with 
meager  and  hurriedly  coUccte*!  infonnation,  which  served  only 
to  tiharpon  public  cnriosity  and  increase  tho  desire  for  further 
knowledge  concerning  them.  AVith  a  .ational  claim  to  all 
this  vast  licritagc,  our  Qovemment  was  only  in  nominal  pos- 
sc^on.  Tlio  maps  and  school  atlases  from  which  many  not 
yet  past  life's  prime  derived  their  early  geograjihical  knowl- 
edp>,  disposed  of  this  portion  of  the  Unite<l  States  possessions 
as  "  Indian  Territory,"  and  where  descriptions  were  ventured, 
they  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  conflicting 
'authorities  upon  which  they  were  predicated. 

Lewis  and  Clark  commanded  the  fii^t  expedition  eent  across 
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the  continent  for  the  express  purpose  of  official  exploration. 
But  the  course  selected  carried  them  far  to  the  north,  along 
the  devious  channel  of  the  Missouri,  and  away  from  the  routes 
which  many  years  later  were  found  more  advantageous  and 
more  j)racticable,  leaving  all  that  region  embraced  within  the 
36th  and  46th  parallels  of  latitude  still  enveloped  in  obscurity 
and  my8ter3\  For  forty  years  after  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition, settlements  between  the  Missouri  River  and  Pacific 
Ocean  were  confined  to  a  few  scattered  military  posts  along 
the  frontiers ;  and  not  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia did  the  world  become  familiar  with  the  climatic  and  geo- 
graphical characteristics  of  the  great  central  portions  of  the 
Continent 

THE  NECKSSnr  OF  A   OONTIXENTAL   BAILWAY. 

The  inception  of  a  grand  trans-continental  railway,  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  dates  back  for  many  years. 
The  unsuccessful  eflfort  made  by  Whitney  to  enlist  the  General 
Government  in  a  giant  scheme  for  this  purpose,  is  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  people.  But  his  plans  and  projects  were 
then  far  in  advance  of  existing  public  necessities,  and  carrier! 
on  their  face  such  glaring  speculative  features,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  that  time  unaccustomed  to  enormous  jmblic 
expenditures,  shrank  from  any  serious  consideration  of  his 
propositions.  With  all  the  arguments  advanced  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  across  the  continent,  the  culminating: 
and  convincing  one  was  not  reached  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Eebellion. 

The  first  flash  of  war  revealed  the  dangerous  position  occu- 
pied by  the  Pacific  States.  Separated  from  the  home  G«-»veni- 
ment  by  an  interval  of  three  thousand  miles,  two-thirds  of 
this  distance  without  water  or  rail  conmiunication  ;  aceec«siblc 
only  by  the  ocean  routes,  via  the  Isthmus,  subject  at  any 
time  to  serious  interruption,  and  involving  nearly  a  month's 
time,  under  most  favoring  circumstances,  in  the  transmission 
of  men  and  munitions, — the  flourishing  Pacific  States  were 
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jiractictilly  cut  off  from  all  home  protection  and  support,  in 
the  event  of  war  witli  a  foreign  power.  Tlic  general  alarm 
prevailing  throngliout  the  Pacific  coaat  when  ici«  than  n  half 
dozen  "  Confederate  "  crulaere  were  known  to  ho  afloat,  at)d 
the  temporary  derangement  of  long-eetahliahcd  i^ncics  for 
the  shipment  of  treasure,  illustrated  most  forcibly  the  defcnBo- 
IcBri  (.-oudition  of  that  [>ortion  of  our  country,  and  donbllesa 
stimulated  the  prompt  and  eneif^tic  means  adopted  hy  tho 
Government  to  remedy  this  glaring  and  dangerous  defect  in 
her  system  of  co-operative  protection.  The  construction  of  a 
transHiontinental  railway  to  the  Pottific  became  a  military 
necessity,  and  a  tlioroogh  discassion  of  the  subject  resulted  in 
an  organization,  whose  grand  energies  and  herculean  efforts 
have  already  astonished  the  world, 

OKOANIZATIOH   OF  THE   DinOM    PACIFIO   BAILBOAD, 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  received  its  .charter  from  Con- 
greee  in  July,  1862.  From  that  time  until  1865,  during  which 
interval  several  amendatory  acts  were  jtaesed,  the  company 
made  little  ]iro^rees  farther  than  in  perfecting  the  organi- 
zation and  preparing  the  way  for  the  grand  work  before  them. 
During  the  latter  year,  ground  was  first  broken  at  Omaha,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  road,  and  thereafter  the  work  was 
pushed  forward  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  tho  histor}*  of 
railroad  engineering.  The  munificent  suheidioe  and  land 
grants  made  by  the  Government  to  tho  company,  were  golden 
incentives  to  the  wonderfully  rapid  construction  of  the  road. 
Twenty  alternate  sections  of  land  (12,800  acres)  per  mile  of 
the  public  domain  through  which  the  road  runs,  and  aspeciol 
loan  of  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States,  were  granted 
in  aid  of  this  line,  the  latter  payable  upon  the  completion  of 
each  consecutive  forty  miles  of  track,  in  installments  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  tliousaud  dollars  per  mile ;  thus  affording  the 
company  unosoal  focilities.for  the  rapid  and  sabetantial  build- 
ing of  the  line. 
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DIFFICULTrES  FIRST  ENCOUNTERED. 

And  yet,  tlie  first  labor  upon  the  road  was  attended  with 
serious  obstacles  and  enormous  outlays.  Omaha  at  that  time 
liad  no  railroad  communication  with  the  East,  and  every 
article  and  implement  used  in  the  construction  of  the  road  had 
to  be  transported  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  wagon-trains. 
Even  after  a  sufficient  number  of  miles  had  been  completed  to 
warrant  the  issue  of  bonds,  capitalists  were  for  a  time  reluct- 
ant to  invest  in  these  securities,  fearing  that  insurmountable 
obstacles  would  prevent  or  delay  the  completion  of  the  line  to 
the  Pacific.  Time  was  required  to  dissipate  these  doubts  and 
inspire  public  confidence.  But  the  men  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
exhibited  an  energy  and  perseverance  equal  to  every  emerg- 
ency. They  fully  realized  that  "  miles  upon  miles  "  of  road 
must  be  constructed,  equipped,  ami  in  actual  conmiission, 
before  the  incredulity  of  moneyed  men  could  be  sufficiently  over- 
come to  induce  them  to  invest  in  the  company's  bonds. 

Fortunately,  laborers  could  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and 
as  the  first  five  hundred  miles  of  the  route  extended  alons:  the 
level  plain  of  the  Pliitte  River  bottoms,  rapid  construction 
was  rendered  comparatively  easy.  But  the  working  parties 
of  the  line  often  had  to  perform  dojible  duties.  The  Indians 
regarded  this  encroachment  upon  their  former  haunts  with 
growing  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  frequently  interrupte<l 
the  progress  of  the  work  by  bold  attacks  along  the  line.  On 
these  occasions  the  pick  and  shovel  were  temporarily  thrown 
aside,  the  rifle  and  pistol  substituted  in  their  place,  and  peaceful 
laborers  were  transformed  into  little  armies,  ready  to  repel 
and  punish  the  attempts  of  the  savages  to  retard  this  great 
work  of  internal  improvement. 

The  incidental  history  connected  with  the  construction  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad — the  thrilling  and  often  perilous 
experience  of  the  brave  and  sinewy  men  who  were  the  mnscu- 
lar  pioneers  of  the  work — if  faithfully  written,  would  make  a 
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rolume  of  almost  romantic  intereet.  A  large  majoritj  of  the 
men  employed  wcro  fonnerly  in  the  anny,  and  have  engaged 
in  this  lah'jr  with  all  that  hanly  confidence  and  ea^r  love  of 
adventure  wliich  vamp  life  invariably  tnitpircs.  The  dangers 
and  difficulties  encountered  have  only  served  to  give  zest  to 
the  doily  robtine  of  duty  and  break  its  monotony. 


HAOIOAL   OBOVTR   OF  TOWMB    AND  CmSS. 

Tlie  rapid  pr<^rees  westward  of  the  ITiuon  Pacific  Railroad, 
was  not  without  an  accompanring  birth  and  magical  growth 
of  towni*  and  citioa  alonj;  Us  lino.  Wherever  a  temporary 
halt  oocnrred  in  the  work  of  track-laying,  there  quickly  gather- 
ed cniwdd  of  "  catiip-fullowcra/'  and  almost  in  the  twinkling  of 
iin  eye,  all  the  characteristics  of  a  busy  settlement  flourished, 
where  perhaps  yesterday  only  prairie  and  meadow  were  to  be 
seen.  At  Jiilesburg — a  place  familiar  to  all  travelers  by  the 
old  overland  route,  as  a  stage  station — a  city  iiuml>ering 
several  tbonsand  people  rapidly  arose  when  the  railroad  had 
reached  that  point.  The  frail  and  portable  materials  of  which 
it  was  boilt,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  "  paper  city  ;"  but  its 
thronged  streets,  its  busy  marts,  and  the  exhanstlcss  energy 
of  tborte  who  dealt  in  comer  lots  and  business  sites,  more  than 
realized  the  iniracnlous  creations  of  Aladdin  with  his  wonder- 
ful lamp. 

A  few  months  later  the  railroad  had  left  this  mushroom 
city  far  in  the  rear,  and  halting  to  gain  breath  before  it  began 
the  ascent  of  the  Black  Ilills,  another  city  more  thrifty  and 
more  promising  than  the  first,  leaped  np  from  the  wilder- 
ness and  nestled  around  its  path.  Then  a  targe  majority 
of  tiie  popolatlon  of  Juleshuig,  folded  their  tents  like  the 
Aralifl,  and  silently  stole  away;  and  following  the  magnetic 
highway  laid  down  before  them,  soon  enrolled  themselves 
among  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  professional  men  of  the 
new  city  of  Cdeyenne.  Ilere  the  improvements  have  been  of 
a  more  substantial  character;  and  aa  this  city  will  doubtlesd 
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be  the  point  of  connection  for  the  railroad  from  Denver,  it 
has  elements  of  permanence  and  prosperity  to  sustain  it. 

Farther  west — at  Sherman,  Laramie,  Benton,  Green  River, 
and  Bear  City — other  flourishing  settlements  have  marked 
the  advance  of  the  Union  Pacific;  and  doubtless  this  will  be  a 
characteristic  feature  of  its  progress.  The  durability  and 
growth  of  these  avaiit  couriers  of  civilization  and  development, 
depend  much  upon  the  local  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and 
mineral  productiveness — sustaining  forces  without  which  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  existence  can  not  long  be  enjoyed. 
Doubtless,  an  occasional  embryo  city  will  bask  for  a  brief  sea- 
son in  a  delicious  dream  of  municipal  consequence,  and  relapse 
once  more  into  that  insignificance  to  which  nature  originally 
assigned  it ;  but  at  numerous  points  along  the  line,  thrinng 
towns  and  cities  are  destined  to  spring  up  and  contribute 
bountifully  to  the  way-traffic  of  the  road. 

BUSINESS   OF   THE   BOAD. 

Already  the  business  of  the  Road,  without  a  single  connectiDg 
branch  yet  constructed,  and  with  the  connection  but  just  made 

between  it  and  the  Central  Pacific  line,  has  assumed  a  magnitude 
vastly  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  company. 
Tlie  earnings  of  the  Road  for  the  year  1868  footed  up  the 
enormous  sum  of  over  fve  millions  of  dollars^  and  have  since 
been  steadily  on  the  increase.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  freight  and  passenger  traflSc  of  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Nevada,  are  not  yet  secured — that  the  flourishing  Pacific  States 
are  still  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  overland  facilities  for 
commercial  purposes — that  no  portion  of  the  extensive  travel 
and  trafiic  via  Panama  has  yet  been  diverted  from  that  long- 
established  route — that  no  efi'ort  has  yet  been  made  to  secure 
emigrant  and  freight  trafiic — some  faint  idea  can  be  gained  of 
the  immense  business  'v^hich  will  gather  at  both  extremities,  and 
at  every  connection,  when  the  Road  becomes  fully  equipped, 
and  effort  becomes  organized. 

There  are  other  auguries  of  a  briUiant  future  for  the  Pacific 
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railroad  lines.  Tlie  commerce  <if  Inilia.  Giina,  and  Japan  ia 
u\)>anding  rapidly  under  tlio  magical  touch  of  an  advancing 
civilization,  and  linea  of  steamers  across  the  Pacific  have 
already  tranafunnod  the  once  distant  Mongoliaiis  into  near 
neighbors.  Tiie  day  ia  not  remote  when  the  long  and  perilous 
voyage  around  the  "cai>es  "  will  bo  exchanged  for  the  securi- 
ties and  delights  of  a  pleasuro  trip  around  the  world.  Steam 
will  litendly  "take  the  wind  from  the  sails"  of  commerce, 
and  triamph  over  the  fitful  breezes  of  every  sea.  Tlic  swarm- 
ing millionB  of  eastern  \m&,  with  increased  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  and  improved  facilities  for 
escape  from  their  overcrowded  homes,  will  break  away  fVom 
old  associations,  and  flock  to  a  land  where  personal  and 
conscientious  Uiwrty  go  hand  in  hand.  Already  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  the  Pacific  ci>.ist  have  attracted  thousands 
across  the  sea;  but  with  the  Railroad  completed,  a  count- 
less throng  of  the  "  children  of  the  sun  "  will  gather  on  our 
aliorefl,  pnas  switUy  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  nnd  fill  the 
great  Uasin  with  the  fruits  of  patient  industry  and  cnlcri>riBc. 
Nor  is  the  hope  a  baseless  one,  that  the  broad  and  fertile  fields 
of  the  sunny  South,  now  languishing  for  the  want  of  appro- 
priate labor,  may  find  important  advantage  in  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  workmen. 

BOW  THK  BOAD  WILL   AID  IHK   KEW  TERBITOBIE& 

General  as  has  been  the  satisfaction  and  joy  experienced  over 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  there  are  special  com- 
munities which  celebrated  this  event  with  an  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  peculiar  advantages.  The  miners  and  settlers  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho — remembering  the 
years  of  isolation  and  danger  through  which  they  have  strag- 
gled to  a  territorial  condition — hailed  the  inaaguratioa  of 
unmterrnptecl  rail  communication  across  the  continent  with 
wild  demonstrations.  Long  and  perilous  journeys  across  the 
plains  and  over  the  mountains — sleepless  vigilance  on  numer- 
ous occauons  when  Indian  attacks  were  apprehended — scanty 
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supplies  of  provisions,  and  inadequate  shelter  from  stormy 
weather — these  were  the  common  lot  of  the  people  of  those 
remote  regions  who  first  sought  to  redeem  the  wilderness  and 
develop  its  hidden  wealth.  The  first  shrill  blast  of  the  whis- 
tling engine  dissipated  all  these  perplexities  and  dangers, 
and  enables  many  a  weary  and  worn  exile  from  his  friends 
once  more  to  gladden  their  hearts  with  familiar  greetings. 
Thousands  who  dared  not  ask  their  wives  and  children  to 
share  with  them  the  privations  and  perils  of  pioneering,  will 
soon  summon  them  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
the  railroad  has  now  made  accessible ;  while  other  thousancls, 
no  longer  timid  and  apprehensive,  will  join  the  swelling  tide 
to  these  rich  and  attractive  regions 

Extensive  and  inexhaustible  iis  the  mines  ot  these  Territories 
are  known  to  be,  many  of  them  have  met  with  slow  develop- 
ment because  of  their  remoteness  from  routes  of  transporta- 
tion. The  cost  of  opening  and  proving  some  of  these  mines, 
and  providing  them  with  proper  machinery,  has  been  almost 
fabulous.  The  enormous  expense  of  transporting  heavy  en- 
gines and  ponderous  stamps  for  a  distance  of  from  600  to  1,200 
miles,  by  slow  wagon  trains  from  the  Missouri  River,  has 
often  vantly  exceeded  the  original  cost  of  the  machinery. 
These  serious  obstacles  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Territories 
above  named  will  soon  he  entirely  overcome.  The  cost  of 
lal>or,  too,  will  sensibly  decrease  as  emigrants  flock  to  the 
mineral  districts;  and,  with  increased  yields  and  diminished 
outlays,  the  profits  will  well  repay  the  miner  for  all  past  dis- 
appointments. 

PROSPECTS    OF    FUTURE    MINERAL    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  traverses  for  a  long  distance  a 
section  of  country  known  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals, 
but  which  was  not  accessible  and  convenient  before  the 
approach  of  rail  communication.  The  Black  Hills  have  been 
prospected  at  different  points  with  gratifjnng  results.  Farther 
west — along  the   Rocky,  the  Medicine  Bow,  and   Wasatch 
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ranges— abundant  iixlicationB  exist  of  the  prefience  of  fpAd 
and  silver.  Willi  cliea|>  labor,  cheap  Bupplie*,  and  the  pro- 
tecting and  encoiiraginf;  iiifliionrps  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  proximity  of  the  railrond,  these  mouutaiiis  will  aoua  bo 
pierced  and  searched  thoroupldy.  Tlie  effects  of  new  and 
itn{iortant  gold  discovorica  are  well  known.  No  other  attrac- 
tiiin  ]K)Me88en  such  magnetic  power  over  the  mind  <pf  man  as 
the  well-founded  prospect  of  seetiring  a  profitable  gold  mine. 
No  other  impiil.se  will  bo  rapidly  and  magically  transform  the 
Bolitude  of  a  wilderness  into  the  dwelling-places  of  a  tlirrnging 
jxipnlation.  The  hii>tory  of  California,  of  Nevada,  and  of  alt 
the  other  States  and  Territories  where  the  precious  metala 
al>oiiud,  so  abundantly  ]>ri)ve:4  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
that  it  can  neither  lie  gaitipayed  nor  i|neHtiimed. 

It  is  reaaonable,  therct'ore.  to  predict  that  the  development 
of  the  gohlen  rcsonrces  of  the  great  central  regiim  through 
which  the  Union  Pacilic  Railroad  passes,  will  be  attended 
with  a  corresponding  gr()wth  of  prosperous  towns  and  cities 
along  its  route,  fonnitig  necessary  bathes  of  supplies  for  those 
who  explore  the  country  on  either  flank. 

The  force  necessary  to  maintain  and  operate  the  railroad 
eren  after  its  completion,  of  itaelf,  constitutes  &  small  army  of 
men ;  and  thousands  who  have  assisted  in  the  work  of  con- 
atruetion,  charmed  with  the  natnral  beamy  and  prolificness 
of  the  country  through  which  they  have  toiled,  will  lo<'ate  at 
favorable  points,  and  soon  become  important  contriliators  to 
the  way-business  of  the  line.  As  an  anxiliary  in  the  great 
work  of  peopling  and  developing  the  interior  and  western 
portions  of  onr  national  domain,  the  Pacilic  Railroad  must 
take  precedence  over  all  other  agencies.  The  restlessness  of 
the  American  [ie<>ple  is  almost  a  nfitional  characteriBtic ;  and 
there  is  no  point  bo  distant  or  remote  wliere  they  will  not 
Tentnre,  provided  rapid  and  cheap  transportation  make  that 
point  wnvenicntly  accessible.  The  allurementB  of  mining — 
the  advantages  offered  for  obtaining  land  at  uonn'nal  prices— 
the  superior  climate  and  almost  ravishing  beauties  of  the 
combined  mountain  and  plains  system,  occupying  the  central 
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TBE   ROAD   EQUIPICEHTS. 


Tlioec  who  may  Imvo  imagined  tliat  a  railroad  trip  acroes 
tlic  cuiitiiient  involved  many  pcqtlcxities  and  privations  nut 
cominun  to  railway  lines  tltrougliout  the  East,  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  on  no  otlicr  route  in  our  country  liare  more* 
6ui>erior  accominodetiona  been  fumialicd  for  the  <mmfort  and 
convenience  of  the  traveler.  The  equipments  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Kailroad  arc  on  a  scale  of  anipleness  and  excellence 
poseesBcd  by  few  other  roads  in  the  world.  The  locomotives 
are  of  tlic  very  best  class,  and  the  passenger  cars  combine  all 
the  modem  appliances  of  comfort  and  luxury'.  Pullman's 
magnificent  line  of  palaco  cars  daily  pasa  over  the  road,  afford- 
ing to  the  traveler  all  the  accommodations  of  the  best  ap|H)inted 
hotel.  Seated  in  one  of  tliese  elegant  carriagen,  the  passenger 
may  enjoy  fully  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  route,  and  if 
he  cliooses  may  remain  in  his  quarters  throughout  the  entire 
journey. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
emigrants  and  their  families,  and  as  the  business  of  the  road 
increases,  lower  rates  of  fare  will  be  adopted  to  correspond 
with  the  tariffs  of  other  roads. 

The  freight  accommodations  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  ' 
are  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  immense  prospective 
buiiiness  of  the  road.  Even  while  we  write,  forty  car-loads  of 
cattle  pass  over  the  road  daily,  bound  East  Who  will  venture 
to  predict  the  ratio  of  increase  for  this  branch  of  business  alone, 
when  the  millions  of  acres  of  excellent  pasture  land  rulling 
away  to  the  Pacific  are  covered  with  the  comttleee  herds  tbey 
are  capable  of  supporting  1 


We  can  not  more  appropriately  conclnde  this  brief  consid- 
eration of  the  progress  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  than 
with  a  passing  tribute  to  the  sleepless  energy,  the  indomitable 
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Bidioa  and  grantB  from  the  General  Government,  furnished 
abnnilunt  reeouroes  for  a  vigciroua  proeouution  of  the  work. 
Tlic  acts  of  Congress,  authorizing  tliehuildiiig  of  a  railway  from 
the  Missouri  Kiver  to  the  Pacific,  otfured  the  same  ciicourage- 
iiiciit  and  aid  to  tho  "Central  Pacific''  as  to  the  "Union 
Pacific;"  but  the  inaugurution  of  work  on  the  two  roadd 
^aa  attended  with  widely  different  conditions  and  stronglj 
contrasted  experiences.  Tlio  eastern  line  had  a  level  and  nn- 
hroken  country  to  traverse  for  sttveral  hundred  miles,  where 
engineers  met  with  no  pcridexity,  and  workmen  with  no  serious 
intorriijition.  Hut  the  Ccntnil  Pacific  encountered  at  tho 
outset  tho  most  fonnidable  and  most  ditficiilt  obstacles.  La-bb 
than  twenty-five  miles  from  tho  initial  point,  Sacramento,  the 
spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  were  reached,  and  thence, 
for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  route  ran 
tlirnngh  a  region  of  lofty  mountain  rangen,  frowning  preci- 
pices, and  almost  fathomless  ravines.  It  was  literally  up-full 
work  nil  the  way.  To  illustrate  more  forcibly  the  character 
of  the  work  an<l  tho  expense  attending  it,  one  item  may  l>e  men- 
tioned: the  blasting  i>owdor  alone  for  the  first  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  cost  $S)UO,000  in  gold  t  On  some  ix>rtions  of 
the  completed  Hue,  the  cost  of  grading  has  exceeded  $300,000 
per  mile. 

But  with  ample  means  to  meet  these  enormous  outlays,  and 
an  army  of  willing  and  industrious  laborers,  the  ascent  and 
passage  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  was  accomplished  in  a  manner 
and  with  arapidity  highly  creditable  to  tho  engineers  in  cliai^. 
Frequent  tunnels  occur  along  this  portion  of  the  route,  one 
of  which  is  about  1,700  feet  in  length.  Deep  nK:k  cuttings 
are  of  course  numerous,  and  long  line^  of  trestle-work  span  the 
wide  ravines.  Probably  no  similar  extent  of  road  in  the  world 
prcwnts  so  many  grand  and  startling  illustrations  of  railway 
engineering  and  skill  as  this.  Tlie  best  materials  have  been 
uded  in  every  department  of  the  work.  The  culverts  and 
bridge  foundations  are  of  solid  masonry  wherever  such  mate- 
rials were  practicable,  and  the  road-bed  itself  is  necessarily  ca 
firm  as  the  everlasting  Lilla. 
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TH£  GBXAT  TRADE  OF  THX  WOB]J>« 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  experience  a  just  Ibefing  ol 
pride  in  the  Central  Pacific  Bead,  and  have  rgoioed  in  its 
completion  as  the  dawn  of  a  brilliant  fature  for  that  entiie 
region.  Already  every  branch  of  comniercial  indnatry  on  the 
coast  has  began  to  glow  with  new  life,  in  anticipation  of  the 
impulse  which  a  finished  railway  communication  acrosB  tlift 
continent  will  give  to  trade  and  enterprisa  Eastern  Asia  fad 
Japan,  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  fiathcar 
India,  will  all  contribute  to  the  wonderful  traffic  whidli  will 
mingle  in  a  common  current  and  fioat  to  the  western  temuoiis 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  land  and  water  systems  of  the 
world  seem  to  have  been  specially  arranged  to  make  thwgreil 
route  a  highway  for  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Ovor  no  same 
extent  of  territory  on  the  globe  could  a  railway  be  constrocled, 
combining  such  important  and  multiplied  advantagea  as  this 
road  wiU  command. 

OONNBOnONS  OF  THB  CEHTBAL  PAOEFIO. 

The  present  and  prospective  connections  of  this  road  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  at  the  western  terminus,  Sacra- 
mento, with  a  daily  line  of  steamers  for  San  Francisco,  and 
also  with  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  now  building  to 
San  Francisco,  via  Stockton  ;  with  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Railroad,  for  Placerville  ;  the  California  Central  and  Northern 
railroads,  for  Oregon ;  and  with  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroads,  projected  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  California 

At  Reno,  154  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  the  Virginia  and 
Truckee  Railroad  (17  miles)  will  extend  to  the  Washoe  mining 
regions,  securing  the  already  important  business  of  that  rich 
region.  Farther  east,  at  the  north  bend  of  the  Ilumboldt,  it 
will  connect  with  the  Oregon  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
for  which  a  bill  has  already  been  introduced  in  Congress,  and 
which  contemplates  a  line  of  350  miles,  from  Eugene  City, 
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near  Portland,  vut  tlio  Willamette  Valley,  to  connect  witli 
tlio  main  trunk-lino  on  tlio  Central  Pauitic,  as  abuve.  From 
this  (Hiiiit  also.tliG  Ilnnibuldt  »iiO  Idaho  Itaitroad  (1^5  miles) 
is  jirojecti'd,  extending  into  tlio  center  of  tlie  riirli  mining 
reruns  uf  Idalio,  and  desi^^iiod  for  ultimate  connection  with 
tlio  proiKwed  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

At  Promontory  Point,  the  Central  Pacific  links  its  dutici 
and  destinies  with  the  Union  Pacific  Uailroad,  from  which 
event  will  dato  the  commencement  of  a  nulway  trattic  moro 
extended  and  more  immeueo  than  wordd  and  figured  can 
adequately  describe. 

The  same  general  reflections  upon  the  influences  which 
prompted  the  inauguration  of  tite  Union  Pacific,  and  the  elo- 
mentd  of  prosperity  it  possestics,  will  apply  eijually  to  tho 
Central  Pacific  llailroad.  Both  thoite  roads  enjoy  a  common 
heritage,  and  each  will  receive  an  equal  meed  of  endorsement 
and  Bup|>ort  at  the  hands  of  tlie  great  busincsd  world.  The 
interests  of  the  two  aro  identical,  and  can  not  fail  to  blend 
tc^ethcr  in  profitable  harmony.  Whatever  contributes  to 
the  pride  and  jirospority  ot  the  one,  will  equally  advance 
and  jtromote  the  welfare  of  the  other.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  Union  Patntie  and  Central  Pacific  organizations 
are  one,  and  without  donbt  a  consolidation  will  be  effected 
at  DO  distant  day,  by  which  the  entire  road  will  be  under  one 
management. 

Xo  fear  need  l>e  entertained  that  the  Pacific  Kailroad  will 
become  a  giant  monoiwly,  or  adopt  a  business  ]>olicy  in  any 
di'gree  unjust  or  oppressive.  Tlie  great  aim  of  thi^  road  will 
be  to  earn  the  good  will  an  well  as  the  bilsinesa  of  the  public, 
and  command  the  confidence  of  commercial  men.  It  will  for 
a  time  be  without  a  rival ;  but  other  and  jK>wcr1iiI  organiza- 
tions are  already  in  the  field,  and  not  many  years  will  pass 
away  before  a  brisk  competition  for  the  increasing  traffic 
across  this  continent,  will  spring  np.  The  "  Sonthem  Pacific," 
the  "Xorthem  Pacific,"  and  perhaps  other  through  lines, 
will  have  to  be  bnilt  before  the  growing  commerce  of  the 
next  twenty-five  years  will  be  fully  provided  for. 
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devoted  to  Xcbraska  and  Wyoming,  tho  author  has  given  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  geographieal  features  of  the 
Datte  Valley  and  Laramie  Plains,  through  which  tlie  railroad 
extend:*.  The  lands  ceded  to  tho  eoriipany,  although  not 
fully  surveyed  and  platted,  are  now  o]>cu  to  occupancy  by  the 
settler,  whose  claim  and  title  will  be  confirmed  when  the 
offices  of  the  land  department  of  tlte  road  arc  established  and 
ready  for  busincRs. 

Tho  Central  Pacific  Hood,  by  reason  of  its  more  lengthy 
moitHtain  route,  has  not  the  same  extent  of  agricultural  lanil 
to  offer  to  th«  settler  as  the  Union  Pacific,  but  it  is  by  no 
nieims  destitute.  The  valley  of  the  IIum1>o1dt  River,  for  a 
distance  of  300  miles,  is  traversed  by  tho  Central  Pacific,  and 
tbin  region  contains  some  good  land  and  an  abundance  of 
wood  and  water.  Tlie  close  proximity  of  this  valley  to  rich 
mineral  regions,  and  the  ready  and  profitable  market  which 
such  regions  furnish  for  agricultural  products,  will  make  every 
available  acre  a  flourishing  garden  or  well  cultivated  farm. 
In  tlie  valley  of  the  Sacramento  Kiver,  tho  company  has  largo 
quantities  of  bottom  lands,  subject  to  annual  overflow,  and 
]i<>ftscesed  of  great  fertility.  In  garden  products  these  bottoms 
challenge  the  world,  and  many  varieties  of  semi-tropical  fruits 
are  cultivated  successfully.  Tho  almond,  olive,  and  pome- 
granate, thrive  well.  The  season  of  graus-growing  commences 
immediately  after  the  rains  of  December,  and  continues  until 
enuimcr  beat,  when  hay  cures  standing,  affording  abundant 
forage  for  cattle,  an<l  other  stock.  Even  far  up  in  the  moun- 
tain range,  smalt  valleys  nestle  among  the  hills,  furnishing 
exirellent  fanning  lands,  where  numerous  dairies  and  sheep 
ranges  are  maintained. 

COMCLDSIOIT. 

In  a  general  way  we  have  tbas  briefly  considered  the  ebar- 
acteristics,  the  advantages,  and  the  prospects  of  the  great 
Pacific  Railroad.  As  a  national  work  it  stands  without  a 
rival  ID  our  grand  system  of  iutemal  improTement— a  monn- 
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ment  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  and  indomitable  enter- 
prise of  the  American  people.  The  woild  has  waldied  iti 
progress  with  looks  of  amazement  and  awe,  atartled  by  the 
facility  and  rapidity  with  which  the  great  monntain  barrien 
have  been  crossed ;  and  mi^eling  how  our  yonng  Bepnblie— 
still  staggering  nnder  the  effects  of  a  terrible  civil  war-— could. 
display  such  wonderful  recuperative  ^lergy  and  strengdL 
And  now  that  the  silver  hammer  has  drivmi  the  goldmi  spki^ 
andthe  great  enterprise  is  completed,  amid  the  rejoidngi  of  A* 
nation,  we  can  not  resist  the  conviction  that  the  fatare  of  iik 
road  will  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  whole  dvit 
ized  world.  The  people  of  every  land  imd  clime  will  dliisler 
along  its  sides,  giving  and  receiving  the  multiplied  boieiti 
which  a  peaceM  mingling  of  nationalities  can  not  ftil  ts 
insure.  It  will  give  renewed  security  and  confidence  to  our 
Government,  concentrating  and  strengthening  the  gieat  eie> 
ments  of  power  possessed  by  the  nation,  and  reducing  tike 
possibilities  of  future  international  disturbances.  A  band  of 
strength,  a  bond  of  union,  a  harbinger  of  {prolonged  peaoe  aad 
prosperity  to  our  young  and  thriving  Bepnblie. 
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WAGES  OF  FARM  LABOR  IN  THE  UKITED  STATES. 

Many  joung  men  in  the  Atlantic  States,  who  desire  to  go 
fl-om  home  and  Btrike  out  for  themselveit,  as  well  as  many 
foreign  emigrants,  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  di8{K>riition 
to  settle  down  at  once  as  farm  owners,  and  therefore  seek  for 
employment.  Some. skillful  mechanics  m^y  act  wisely  in 
going  to  the  large  cities,  but  the  young  man  who  knows  how 
to  work  a  farm  has,  if  he  will  only  realize  it,  the  most  honor- 
able, healthful,  and  enviable  calling  in  the  world.  lie  should 
resolutely  turn  Ids  back  upon  the  cooped-up  city,  and  go  out 
where  he  can  breathe,  and  be  respected  and  inde{>endent. 

A  man  who  is  willing  to  work  may  find  steady  employment, 
at  fair  wages,  as  a  farm  hand,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  can  lay  up  as  much  or  more  money  than  he  can 
in  the  city,  where,  if  the  pay  be  larger,  the  cost  of  living  is 
higher,  and  the  inducements  to  spend  money  greater.  In 
addition,  he  is  becoming  familiar  with  the  section  of  country, 
and  getting  new  ideas  of  farming,  which  will  be  useful  to  him 
by  and  by.  And  the  foreigner  who  hires  out  upon  a  farm 
for  the  first  few  months  or  years,  is  acquiring  not  only  the 
information  above  alluded  to,  but  acquainting  himself  with 
the  manners  and  customs,  and  perhaps  Icaniing  the  language, 
of  the  country.  The  demand  for  farm  labor  was  never  so 
great  as  now,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  Farm  wages  in 
America  are  much  higher  than  in  Europe,  and  the  opi)ortuni- 
ties  for  social  and  personal  advancement  are  tenfold  greater. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  this  country  came  here 
poor  and  friendless,  and  began  by  working  for  wages. 

In  1866  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  farm  lal)or  throughout 
the  United  States  showed  an  increase  in  five  years  of  about 
fifty  per  cent.  The  following  tables,  compiled  with  great  care 
from  returns  made  by  correspondents  throughout  the  country 
to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  will  be  valu- 
able to  emigrants : — 
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In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  1867  we 
also  find  the  following  relating  to  the 

BOARD  OF   FARM   LABORERS. 

The  difference  between  wages  without  board  and  the  rate 
allowed  when  board  is  furnished  by  the  employer  is  naturally 
found  to  vary  quite  regularly  with  the  cost  of  food  products, 
the  rate  being  higher  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  and  higher 
still  in  the  Territories  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  but  less  in 
Califomia  than  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  South  the  board  of 
freedmen,  consisting  mainly  of  com  meal  and  bacon,  is,  of 
course,  very  low.  Possibly  in  Alabama  the  difference  between 
labor  with  and  without  board  may  be  too  small.  The  mode 
of  hiring  and  supplying  these  laborers  varies  bo  much  with 
circumstances  that  our  correspondents  found  it  difficult  to 
reduce  their  information  to  the  system  required.  Tlie  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  these  differences  in  monthly  pay  on 
account  of  board,  averaging  $6.26  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
$12.51  for  the  other  States : — 


Maine $9  56 

New  HampHliiro 10  TO 

Vermont 11  84 

Massachusetts 10  58 

Rhode  Island 13  90 

Connecticut 12  71 

New  York 10  25 

New  Jorsov 13  29 

Pennsylvania 11  07 

Delaware 11   08 

Maryland 7  00 

Vir^:inia 5  40 

North  Carolina 5  31 

South  Carolina 4  34 

Georpa 5  84 

Florida 5  88 

Alabama 3  GO 

Mississippi 6  14 

IvOuisiana 8  08 

Texas 6  28 

Arkansas 8  41 


Tennessee $'"42 

AVest  Virginia !<  ■?> 

Kentucky G  5S 

Missouri b  6T 

Illinois r*  S2 

Indiana ^  i«9 

Ohio 9  .'»!» 

Michip:an 10  T> 

"Wisconsin 10»  97 

Minnesota 10  55 

Iowa 9  47 

Kansas 11  i2 

Nebraska i:i  73 

Utah  Territory IS  39 

Colorado  Territory 25  :i3 

New  Mexico  Territory 8  50 

CaUforuia 15  36 

Nevada 15  00 

Washington  Territory 20  00 

Dakota  Territory 10  20 

Oregon 13  23 


TIIE  MANNER  OF  PROCEEDING  TO  OBTAIN  TITLE 
TO  PUHLIC  LANDS,  HY  PUKCHASK,  HY  LOCATION, 
WITH  WARRANTS  OR  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
SCIUP,  BY  PRE-EMPTION  AND  HOMESTEAD. 

Gbxbral  Land  Office,  ) 

Wa81iin«tok,  D.  C,  Sepf.  17,  1R67.  ) 

The  following  is  communicated  in  reference  to  the  manner  of 
acquirinu^  title  to  the  public  lands  under  different  laws  of 
Congress : — 

There  are  two  classes  of  public  lands,  the  one  class  at  ^1.25  |>er 
acre,  which  is  designated  as  minimum^  and  the  other  at  $2.50  per 
acre,  or  double  minimum. 

Title  may  be  acquired  by  purchase  at  public  sale  or  by  onli- 
nary  **  private  entry,"  and  in  virtue  of  the  pre-emption  and 
homestead  laws. 

1.  At  public  sale  where  lands  are  "offered"  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder,  either  pursuant  to  proclamation  by  the 
President,  or  public  notice  given  in  accordance  with  directions 
from  the  General  Land  Office. 

BY   "private    entry"    OR  LOCATION. 

2.  The  lands  of  this  class  Tiablc  to  disposal  arc  tho!io  which 
have  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  thereat\cr  remain  unsold, 
and  which  have  not  oeen  subsequently  reservcMl,  or  otherwise 
withdrawn  from  market.  In  this  class  of  offered  and  unreserve<l 
public  lauds  the  following  steps  may  be  taken  to  acquire  title : — 

CA8U   PURCHASES. 

3.  The  applicant  must  present  a  written  application  to  the 
Register  for  the  District  in  which  the  land  desired  is  situated, 
describing  the  tract  he  wishes  to  purchase,  giving  its  area. 
Thereujjon  the  Register,  if  the  tract  is  vacant,  will  so  certify  to 
the  Receiver,  stating  the  price,  and  the  applicant  must  then  pay 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  money. 

The  Receiver  will  them  issue  to  the  purchaser  a  duplicate  re- 
ceipt, and  at  the  close  or  the  month  the  Register  and  Receiver 
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inccjition  by  nctiml  wttloment  anon  unturreyed  laml,  although 
ill  Huch  caM'M  no  dcfiiiitivo  ]>ro{'eMlin^H  can  lie  liail  oh  to  llii'  cotii- 
jiU'iioii  of  title  until  aflorthe  8ur\'oy8arc  officially  rvtuniod  to  tho 
Uiatrict  Land  Office. 

7.  The  Act  of  3<1  March,  185.1,  IT.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  10,  i>aKO 
244,  extendi*  the  pre-emption  forone-<|narter,  or  160  aoreH,  at  $-J.50 
[KTaen-,  to  every  "fl/fernrtf«"  United  States  or  re*enW  wrlioii 
alon^  the  line  of  railroads. 

fl.  Tho  Act  of  27th  March,  lfl54,  vi.l.  10,  page  269,  chap.  XXV., 
protects  the  right  of  oettlerti  on  sect  ionn  along  the  line  of  railroads, 
where  oettlementH  existed  prior  to  withdrawal,  and  in  tineh  rases 
allows  tho  tract  to  be  taken  by  pre^-mptors  at  tl.25  iht  acre. 
Co]iieH  of  these  laws,  marked  A,  U,  C,  and  D,  will  im  found 
herewith. 

0,  Whore  the  tract  is  " offered"  the  party  must  file  with  the 
DiHtriet  I^nd  Office  his  declaratory  statement  a;*  to  the  fact  of  hi» 
settlement  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  tuiid  M'ttlemeni, 
and,  within  one  year  from  that  date,  miiNt  a[i]H-ar  iK-fon-  th6 
Itocister  and  Receiver  and  make  proof  of  hiii  actual  residence  on 
anil  oullivation  of  the  tract,  and  secure  the  same  by  paying  ciritA, 
or  by  filing  warrant  dniy  aitsigned  to  the  pre-emptor. 

10.  When?  the  tract  has  l)feii  Hurveycd  ami  nut  otTercil  at  ]>ul)- 
lic  sale,  tho  claimant  muxt  file  within  three  months  from  date  of 
M-tlleinent,  and  make  proof  aud  payment  tH>fore  the  day  designa- 
ted in  ]*reeidcnt's  proclamation  for  ofiering  the  lands' at  public 
Mile. 

1 1.  Should  the  settler  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  cases  die  bcforo 
establishing  his  claim  within  the  period  limited  by  law,  the  tititt 
may  )>o  [>erfected  by  the  executor,  administrator,  or  one  of  tho 
heirs,  bv  making  tho  requisite  j)roof  of  eettlement  and  paying 
for  tho  land ;  the  entry  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  '*  the  heirs  '* 
of  the  deceased  settler,  and  the  patent  will  \>c  issued  accordingly, 

12.  In  those  States  and  Territories  in  which  settlements  aro 
authorize*!  by  law  on  tinmiree'/ed  land,  the  claimant  must  file 
notice  of  settlement  within  three  months  after  the  rewijit  of  tho 
township  plat  of  survey  at  the  District  Land  Office,  and  make 
proof  and  payment  as  re(iuired  under  10th  head  in  the  foregoing. 

The  Act  of  Juno  2,  lfi02,  vol.  12,  page  413,  in  relation  to  Col- 
orado, coulains  special  provisions  in  tlus  respecL 
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LAWS  XXTBNDING  THE  BOMBfilSSiJO  FBITIUMfr& 

13.  The  original  Homestead  Act  of  May  20,  1W2,  girea  to 
every  oitisen,  and  to  those  who  had  declared  their  intentioiis  to 
become  such,  the  right  to  a  hc^mestead  on  sumoej^^d  lands,  lliis 
is  conceded  to  th^  extent  of  ^one-quarter  section^  off  100  acret^  al 
tl.25  per  acre,  or  80  acres  of  doable  minitnnm  m  any  orff^mu$d 
district  embracing  «ur9€^e(f  public  lands,  except  in  the  five  South- 
ern Land  States  hereinatter  mentioned,  where  the  right  is  resuid- 
ed  to  80  acres  minimum,  and  40  acres  double  minimum. 

14.  To  obtain  homesteads  the  party  must,  in  oonnectioti  wM 
his  application,  make  an  affidavit  before  the  Raster  or  Receiver 
that  ne  is  over  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  the  head  of  a  fiunS^; 
that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  has  declared  his  m- 
tention  to  become  such,  and  that  the  entiy  i^  made  for  exdovve 
use  and  benefit  and  for  actual  settlement  and  cultivation. 

15.  Where  the  applicant  is  prevented  by  reason  of  bodily  in- 
firmity, distance,  or  other  good  cause,  from  nersonal  attendaace 
at  the  District  Land  Office,  the  affidavit  may  be  maAe  befi^te  the 
clerk  of  the  court  for  the  county  within  which  the  party  is  an 
actual  resident 

16.  The  amendatory  Act  of  21st  March,  1864,  XT.  &  StaHileti 
voL  13,  page  35,  relaxes  the  requirements  of  personal  attendaoee 
at  the  district  office  to  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  senrise. 
where  the  party's  family,  or  some  member,  i$  rending  on  the  kma 
that  it  is  desired  to  enter,  and  upon  which  a  bona  fide  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  had  been  made.  In  such  cases  the  said  Act 
of  1864  allow'S  the  beneficiary  to  make  the  afiidavit  before  the 
officer  commanding  in  the  branch  of  service  in  which  he  may  be 
engaged,  and  the  same  may  be  filed,  by  the  wife  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  absentee,  with  the  Register,  together  with  the 
homestead  application. 

His  claim  m  that  case  will  become  effective  from  the  date  of 
filing,  provided  the  required  fee  and  commissions  accompany  the 
same,  but  immediately  upon  his  discharge  he  must  enter  upon  the 
land  and  make  it  his  bona  fide  home,  as  required  by  the  original 
Act  of  20th  May,  1862. 

17.  Under  said  Act  of  May  20,  1862,  and  the  Supplement  of 
20th  March,  1864,  it  is  required  that  for  homestead  entries  on 
surveyed  lands  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Min- 
nesota, Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  fees  are  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  following  tabic : — 
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• 

COMMI88IOK8. 

Fees. 

if 

Tntfll  Prt^kfl  nnd 

• 

< 

pHvablo  irhm 
entry  is  motif. 

PavaMo  wlien 
ratent  isHUts. 

Payablo  when 
eDti7'  is  made. 

Commisiiiuuii. 

IGO 

$1  25 

$4  00 

$4  00 

$10  00 

$18  00 

80 

1  25 

2  00 

2  00 

6  00 

9  00 

40 

1   25 

1  00 

1  00 

6  00 

7  00 

80 

2  50 

4  00 

4  00 

•  10  00 

18  00 

40 

2  50 

2  00 

2  00 

6  00 

9  00 

Tlio  above  rates  will  apply  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  if 
any  vaeant  tracts  can  1>e  lound  liable  to  homestead  in  those  three 
States,  where  but  very  lew  isolated  tracts  of  )>ublic  laud  remain 
undisposetl  of. 

18.  In  the  PAnnr  and  other  POLmcAL  division's,  vit :  On 
surveyed  lands  in  California,  Nevada,  OuKiioN,  Colorado, 
Nkw  Mexk'O,  and  WAsiiiNciTON,  and  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  and 
Montana,  where  subdivisional  surveys  shall  liave  been  made  in 
the  three  last-mentioned  Territories,  the  commissions  and  fees  are 
to  be  )>aid  according  to  the  following  table : — 


[;re. 

^ 

Commissions. 

FSKS. 

« 

8 

£ 

Total  Feen  and 
Commisdions, 

-< 

Pavablo  whm 
entry  is  matie. 

Payable  on 
issue  of  Patent 

Payable  when 
entry  is  made. 

160 

$1  23 

$6  00 

$6  00 

$10  00 

$22  00 

80 

1  26 

3  00 

3  00 

5  00 

11  00 

40 

1  25 

I  60 

1  60 

6  00 

8  00 

80 

2  50 

6  00 

6  00 

10  00 

22  00 

40 

2  50 

3  00 

3  00 

5  00 

11  00 
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party  Wfore  complftion  of  litle  is  not  rccogniwHl  by  this  office, 
unil  not  only  wain  rti>  title  or  i-ijiiilics  in  iIil-  |>urc)i»(>i'r,  Imt  would 
\k'  /iriimi  j'licic  pviik-iicu  ul'abuu<li>um<.'iil,ntiil  give  cauev  lor  tan- 
ttllaiion  i>f  llif  i-lairn. 

'.;4.  Am  iRe  law  allows  but  one  hoinostoail  jirivilcgi-,  a  RctlliT 
n'lill>)ui^•I^illg  or  uliuniluniiij;  liiit  daita  can  not  tWrviincr  make  a 
Hoi-oiitl  I'litry.  Wlii-n.'  an  intlivitlual  lias  mailc  settlement  on  a 
Burveyi'<l  tract  and  lileil  his  jtro-k-inption  ileelaratiou  therelor,  hv 
may  ehange  his  filing  into  huiiiesleail,  yet  cucb  change  is  inad- 
missible wbiTc  an  adTvursc  right  has  intervened,  hut  in  Hueh  caneB 
the  Ketller  has  the  jirivilcgu  of  jierti'cting  his  title  under  the  pre- 
eni|itiun  laws. 

'J.').  If  the  homestead  settler  does  uot  wish  to  remain  five  yeara 
on  his  tract,  the  law  permits  him  to  par  for  il  with  eash  or  warrants, 
upon  making  proof  of  settlement  and'eultivatiou  from  the  date  of 
enlrv  to  the  time  of  payment. 

'ffiis  jiroof  of  aetiial  M-ttlemeut  and  eultivation  must  l>c  tho 
atliilavil  of  the  party  made  before  the  loe.il  utlieerv,  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses. 

•JO.  Tliere  is  another  class  of  homesteads,  dodignatcd  as  "  ad- 
joining farm  homesteads."      In  these  eases  the  law  allows 


applicant,  oieniiiff  and  rttiiiUnf)  on  an  original  farm,  to  eiiier  other 
hind  lying  contiguous  then-to,  which  shall  not,  with  sueh  farm, 
cxiee<l  in  tho  aggregate  100  aeri's.     Thus,  for  example,  a  party 


ing  or  occupying  80  ttcren,  may  enter  80  ad<liti<niaI,of  fil.-i5, 
or  40  acres  of  i-i..'jO  land.  Or,  sn]>]>ose  the  a])plieant  to  own  40 
wi:»,  then  he  may  enter  Vin  iier(.>s  at  *1.'J.^,  or  40  at  #1.'23  and  40 
at  *L!..'i0,  if  IkjiIi  classes  of  lands  shouM  be  fonnil  contiguous  to 
his  original  farm.  In  entries  of  ".adjoining  farms"  the  settler 
must  describe,  in  his  affidavit,  the  tract  he  owns,  and  is  setlU'*! 
ujiou  as  his  original  fann.  Actual  residence  on  the  tract  entered 
as  an  .-uljoining  tr.ict  is  not  rcipiired,  but  lH>na  Jide  improvement 
ami  cultivation  of  it  must  be  shown  for  the  period  rotpiired  by 
statute. 

■J".  Lands  obtained  under  the  homestead  laws  are  exempted 
from  liability  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of  patent 
therefor. 

Forma  of . affidavits  and  applications  rcquircfl  npon  initiation  of 
vlaini  are  hercti>  annexed,  numlicrcd  from  one  to  four. 

■JK  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Registers  and  Receivers  to  be  in 
atlciidanec  at  their  offices,  and  give  pro[>er  facilities  and  informa- 
tion to  [>cr8onB  applying  f<ir  lands. 

29.  A  list  of  all  the  land  offices  In  the  United  States  is  hereto 
annexed. 

JOa  S.  WILSON, 
Commiasiotier  of  the  General  Land  O^ffice. 
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THE  PRE-EMPTION  LAW. 


(A.) 


AN  ACT  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pablio  lands  and  to  grant  pra^inptkm 

rights. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  Ufwrilier  enacted^  Tliat,  from  and  after  tho  passage  of  this  act, 
every  person,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  or  widow,  or  single  man  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  being  a  citizen  of  tlie  United  States^  or  having  filed  hi% 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  as  required  by  the  naluralizatton  laws, 
who,  since  the  first  day  of  June,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  has  made,  or 
shall  hereafter  make,  a  settlement  in  person  on  the  public  lands,  to  which  the 
Indian  title  had  been,  at  the  time  of  such  settlement,  extinguished,  and  which 
has  been,  or  shall  have  been,  surveyed  prior  thereto,  and  who  shall  inhabit  and 
improve  the  same,  and  who  has  or  shall  erect  a  dwelling  thereon,  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby,  authorized  to  enter  with  the  register  of  the  land  oflBoe  for  the  district  m 
which  such  laud  may  lie,  by  legal  subdivisions,  any  number  of  acres  not  exceed- 
ing  one  hundred  and  sixty,  or  a  quarter  section  of  land,  to  include  the  residence 
of  such  claimant,  upon  paying  to  the  United  States  the  minimum  price  of  such 
land,  subject,  however,  to  the  following  limitations  and  exceptions:  No  persoo 
shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  pre-emptive  right  by  virtue  of  this  act;  no 
person  who  is  the  proprietor  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  any 
State  or  Territory  of  tlio  United  States,  and  no  person  who  shall  quit  or  abandon 
his  residence  on  his  own  land  to  reside  on  the  public  land  in  the  same  Stale  or 
Territory,  shall  acquire  any  right  of  pre-emption  under  this  act ;  no  lands  included 
in  any  reservation,  by  any  treaty,  law,  or  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  reserved  for  salines,  or  for  otiier  purposes;  no  lands  reserved 
for  tho  support  of  schools,  nor  the  lands  acquired  by  either  of  the  two  last  trea^ 
ties  with  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  which  may  be 
acquired  of  the  Wyandot  tribe  of  ludians  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  other  Indian 
roservation  to  wliich  the  title  has  been  or  may  bo  extinguislied  by  the  UnlM 
States  at  any  time  chirino;  the  oj)eratioii  f>f  this  act:  no  sections  of  land  reserved 
to  tJK?  United  iStatoa  akerinte  to  olher  sections  ji^rante<l  to  any  of  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  jiny  canal,  railroad,  or  other  public  miprovemeut :  no  sections 
or  fractions  of  sections  included  witiiin  tho  hmits  of  auy  incorporated  town  :  no 
portions  of  the  public  lands  which  have  been  selected  as  ihe  site  for  a  city  or 
town;  no  parcel  or  lot  of  lan<l  actually  settled  Jind  oi.xMipicd  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  not  a^^riculture;  and  no  lands  on  which  are  situated  any  known  s:iline3 
or  mines,  shall  l^e  lialde  to  entry  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  And  so  much  of  tho  proviso  of  tho  act  of  twenty-second  of  .lune.  ejjrhteen 
liundred  and  thirty-eight,  or  any  ordt?r  of  t!ie  President  of  tho  Tniiod  Stales,  vla 
directs  certain  reservations  to  he  made  in  favor  of  certain  claims  under  tlie  trenty 
of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repi^aled :  Pnrvid'if.  That 
such  repeal  shall  not  allect  any  title  to  any  tract  of  land  secured  in  virtue  of  s^iii 
treaty. 

Sec.  11.  Araihe  itfurUur  enart^d^  That  when  two  or  more  persons  shall  have 
settled  on  the  same  quarter  section  of  land,  the  right  of  pre-emption  shall  I  e  i.i 
him  or  her  who  made  the  first  settlement.  ]troyideil  such  persons  sli.tll  oonlV.rin  t-> 
the  other  ])rovisions  of  this  act;  and  all  quesfion.«?  as  to  tho  right  of  pre-eniption 
arisini;  between  diflerent  settlers  shall  be  settled  by  the  rep:ister  and  receiver  of 
the  district  wiihin  which  the  land  is  situated,  subject  to  an  appeal  to,  and  a  re- 
vision by.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Interior]  of  the  United  States.* 

Sec.  12.  And  he  it  furtlitr  tmicfed,  That  prior  to  luiy  entries  boin^  made  undt  r 

*  .\f»pollato  pnw.  r  v.'stt'fl  in    Commissioner  of  tho  General  Land  Office.     Soo  lOib  .vx*.  »f t 
12th  Jmif,  l^iwi  (5>latuied,  vul.  U  ,  l».  3'2(>). 
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toil  by  rirtno  of  Ibo  proTinionii  of  fhiii  nrt,  proof  of  Ihc  K!ltlemciit  iikI  >mproT«- 
ment  llierob/  required  hIwII  bo  niado  lii  (ho  naliffactioQ  of  the  reiiii'U'r  and 
niwLviT  of  itie  liiDd  diBlricl  ia  which  sui'li  luodn  may  lie,  ■ktcwIiIj  to  suth  rule* 
■<i  shnll  Ih)  pnwcribed  tiy  the  Sorreturr  of  iJio  Trcusuiy  [liilcrior).  nrho  rhall 
I'lrh  bo  entitled  to  r«c«ko  Hity  oeiilit  rri>tn  onoli  Bp|>ti('»tii for  his  •emi'Cii,  to  ba 
reDilorvd  at  nforofuiid ;  and  nil  auignmi'Ula  and  irDiinftT:!  or  llie  ri)tht  hereby  tc- 
curoii.  prior  to  tho  iH^iiini;  of  tlio  |iulenl,  Rlinll  bo  null  and  void. 

.'iEC.  13,  And  be  U  ivrtiirr  enacP'il,  Tliut  )«riiro  auy  pvnjou  daimiDg  tlie  >>eneAt 
or  thii<  art  Khali  be  nllowud  to  en<<rr  Riii.-h  land-,  ho  or  ahu  »hall  make  oath  l^fure 
tlio  rt-cviTer  or  nvialer  of  the  luDd  dislrict  id  which  tlio  Innd  Is  aituatod  (who  ar« 
hervhy  aiitboriied  to  admimstcr  tlio  samp),  that  he  or  ahe  has  iicvpr  |jud  tbo 
K'neHl  of  any  riicht  of  pre-emption  tinder  ihia  act;  that  he  or  alio  ja  not  iho 
owner  of  threo  hundred  and  twenty  »eiv»  of  hmd  in  any  Stale  or  Territory  of 
till'  lltiiled  Slatea,  nor  hath  Iw  or  the  twiltt-d  upon  and  iniproreil  aaid  land  tn  sell 
the  wtnie  on  apeculation,  btil  In  g«od  fnith  to  appropriate  it  lo  hia  or  Iht  own 
eidiiaive  uae  or  bciieHl :  and  that  lis  or  she  liai  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  mnde 
ony  agreement  or  contract,  in  any  way  or  manner,  with  any  pcraou  ur  iietautis 
whai*iiever.  by  which  llie  title  which  lie  or  slie  miirlit  aciguire  from  tho  (lovem- 
meiit  of  llio  United  Statoit  aliould  inuro  in  wliole  or  in  part  to  Ihc  1>encQl  of  any 
iH-raon  ciccpt  himaeir  ur  hcreclf;  and  if  any  |>em)n  l3kii]|;  aiich  ontli  ^hiitl  swear 
r.'liw>ly  io  tlie  premises,  ho  or  she  ahall  be  siiliject  to  all  iho  pains  and  pcnnlties  of 
porjury,  and  ahall  forfeit  the  money  which  he  or  she  may  hare  paid  for  said 
lund.  and  all  right  and  title  to  the  Kinie  ;  and  any  grant  or  convrranre  which  he 
or  .he  niny  hnvo  made,  except  In  ilio  hands  of  iKma  tide  piirclinsers,  for  a  Tiihi- 
ble  cimaidfrnlion,  shall  be  null  and  void.  And  it  xhall  be  the  diiry  of  iho  uOlcer 
administerinjir  ''uch  ootli  to  fllo  a  ivrliUcale  therci'f  in  llie  public  lund  office  of 
H^icli  dislrict,  and  lo  transmit  a  dupliculc  copy  lo  Iho  licneral  Ijind  OfDcc  ;  either 
or  nliieli  hIioII  be  good  and  sulflHent  evidence  lliut  Bucli  oath  was  admitiislcrcd 
ac<vini(n([  In  low. 

Ski-.  14.  .-Iiutk  ■t.^rtter  ni<irf«/,  That  thiisct  shall  not  delay  the  sale  of  any 
of  ihu  public  lauds  of  the  United  State*  beyond  llie  tirao  which  hiis  been,  or  may 
lie.  iipiKsnted  by  the  proclamation  of  tho  President :  nor  ahall  tlie  proTisiona  of 
thi'  net  Iw  afailahlo  to  any  person  or  persona  who  sh.ill  fail  lo  make  the  proof 
nod  psymcnt,  and  flie  the  atRdnvitropiircd,  UToro  tlio  day  appealed  for  iliecom- 
Diencement  of  the  sales  as  afuresnid. 

.Sec.  1j.  And  be  U  fartlirr  ma-lriL  Th.it  whenever  any  person  haa  settled  or 
fliidl  iicllln  and  impTovo  a  trsctoriuiid  Milj>-el  at  the  limeof  aeltletneiit  to  privalo 
entry,  and  shall  iotend  lo  puruliaM  the  simie  imdcr  the  pniviaions  of  tliia  net, 
sni'li  penmn  bImJI,  in  Iho  flrst  oase.  within  Ihroo  months  alter  Ihe  pastaire  of  tl.o 
snme,  and.  in  the  last,  within  thirty  days  nc:tt  al^cr  the  d.itc  of  such  eeitli'mrnt, 
nie  with  tho  register  of  the  proper  distriot  a  written  statement  deiicribinfi  the 
buds  settled  upon,  and  dotlaring  the  intention  of  auch  pcmn  to  claim  tltu  same 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  ahall,  where  such  Kitlemenl  is  already 
mode,  within  twelve  monlhl  alter  [lie  pasNifce  of  ihi.t  act.  and  where  ll  shall 
hcr)-aner  l>e  made,  within  tlie  same  period  aner  tho  dale  of  such  wttlemetit. 
make  ihe  proof,  affidavit,  and  (nyment  herein  required,  and  if  he  or  she  shall 
lail  to  tile  such  wnlten  stiilenioiit  as  aforesaid,  or  ahall  fail  in  make  such  affidavit, 
pmoC  and  payment  within  the  twelve  months  aforesaid,  the  tract  of  laud  lo  set- 
tled and  improved  shall  be  subject  lo  the  entiy  of  any  other  purchaMr. 

Approved  September  <,  1841, 

Ay  ACT  (D  aullinriu  tha  laTtitl|nt>''D  nr  s))«nl  rmod*  aiuli?r  Iha  pn-«mptloB  lawi.  idiI  Rir 
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be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  appoint  a  competani  ageiit»  vlioaa  ^tdtfU 
ghallbe,  under  directioa  of  aaid  OommiHiioner,  to  iniFeatigaile,  uponoaUi,  tihe^oam 
of  fraud  under  the  pre-emption  laws  alleged  to  eodai  In  the  Oolumboa  laiid  dntrie^ 
in  the  State  of  Miaaisslppi,  referred  to  in  the  late  annual  report  of  said  Cowaii- 
(doner,  communicated  to  Congresa  by  letter  of  the  Secretaij  of  the  Treaamj^dand 
December  tlie  fifteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two ;  and  that  aneh 
agent  shall  examine  all  witnesses  who  may  be  brought  before  him  by  the  ladi> 
yidual  or  indiyiduals  alleging  the  fraud,  as  well  aa  those  witaeases  who  nay  be 
produced  by  the  parties  in  interest  to  sustain  said  daima;  and  that  he  be^  aad  is 
hereby,  invested  with  power  to  administer  to  such  witnosecB  an  oath  to  ^eak  the 
truth  in  regard  to  any  question  which  may  be  deemed  neoeaaaiy  to  the  foil  ex* 
amination  of  the  cases  so  alleged  to  be  firauduleni;  and  auch  teattmoBy  ihal  fee 
reduced  to  writing,  and  subscribed  by  eadi  witness,  and  the  aameieturaedtotte 
Commissioner,  with  the  ophilon  pf  said  agent  on  eadi  daim;  and  anr  intasssas 
examined  before  the  said  agent,'  who  shall  swear  wOll^ly  and  folaelyaii  vegaid  to 
any  matter  or  thing  touchmg  such  examination,  shall  be  M&tifao^  on  oonvieHn^ 
to  all  (he  pains  and  penalties  of  peijury ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ooonds* 
sioner  to  aedde  the  caaea  thus  returned,  and  finally  to  aettle  tao  Batter  in  ooa> 
troyersy,  subject  alone  to  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  JVowM^ 
That  the  power  conferred  by  this  section  nnon  such  agent  la  herehylhoited  totiit 
term  of  one  year  firom  and  aifter  the  date  of  thSa  act;  and  the  oompeaaaiioe  ta  fee 
paid  to  said  agent  shall  not  exceed  three  dollara  per  day  for  each  di^  he  nsy  ba 
necessarily  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  dufies  required  1^  tii^  ■actioa.  . 

Sia  2.  And  he  it  JwrQier  enaeUd^  That  in  any  case  where  a  narty  entitted  ika 
daim  the  benefite  of  any  of  the  pre-emption  lawa,  ahaU  have  died  before  ooosbb^ 
mating  his  daim  by  filing,  in  due  time,  all  the  papers  eesentjhd  to  the  eatdM^ 
ment  of  the  same,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  executor  or  admhuatratoref  Iha 
estate  of  such  party,  or  one  of  the  heirs,  to  file  the  neoeasary  papera  to  cowpjata 
the  same:  Prwridedt  That  the  entry  in  auch  cases  shall  be  made  In  fovor  of  '^tbs 
heirs  "  of  the  decessed  pre-emptor,  and  a  patent  thereon  ahaU  caoae  the  t^  ta 
inure  to  iaid  heirs  as  if  their  namea  had  been  spedaUy  mentioned* 

^a  3.  AndhtUfitriher  auuiedf  That  every  aettler  on  aecticm sixteen,  feaimd 
for  the  use  of  schools,  or  on  otlier  reserves  or  land  covered  by  private  daims  of 
others,  which  was  not  surveyed  at  the  time  of  such  settlement^  and  who  shall 
otherwise  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  several  pre-emption  laws  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  settlement,  upon  proof  thereof  before  the  register  of  the  proper 
land  office,  sliall  be  entitled  to  enter,  at  the  minimum  price,  any  other  quarter 
Bf.'Ction,  or  fractional  section,  or  fractional  quarter  section,  in  the  land  dislhct  in 
wliich  such  school  section  or  reserve  or  private  claim  may  lie,  so  as  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  not  reserved  from  sale  or  in  the  occupancy  of  any 
cctual  bona  fide  settler:  Pri/vided,  Such  settlement  was  mado  before  the  date  of 
iho  act  of  fourth  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  after  the  exiia- 
guishraent  of  the  Indian  title. 

i<EC.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  where  an  individual  has  filed,  under  the 
late  pre-emption  law,  his  declaration  of  intention  to  claim  the  benefits  of  said 
law  lor  one  tract  of  laud,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  same  individual  at  anj 
future  time  to  file  a  second  declaration  for  another  tract 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  /urthtr  eruicUd,  That  claimants  under  the  late  pre-emption 
law,  for  land  not  yet  proclaimed  for  sale,  are  required  to  make  known  their  claims, 
in  writing,  to  the  register  of  the  proper  land  office,  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  this  act  wlien  the  settlement  has  been  already  made,  and  within  three 
months  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  when  such  settlemente  shall  hereaAer  be 
made,  giving  the  designation  of  tlio  tract  and  the  time  of  settlement;  otherwise 
his  claim  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  tract  awarded  to  the  next  settler,  in  the  order 
of  time,  on  the  same  tract  of  land,  who  shall  have  given  such  notice,  and  other- 
wise complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  law. 

^C.  0.  Arid  he  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  the  vacancy  of  the  ofiloe^ 
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cUlier  of  rcpstor  or  roMlver,  or  of  both,  sliill  ronJcr  it  imp(»»[l>!i?  for  tlio^^Inim- 
■Qt  lo  compl/  with  BD/  ruquiniiion  of  nii^  of  the  pr»-;mptioD  law*  nilhin  tho 
oppoinlad  uuc,  such  vacancj  iih»ll  not  ii]icrate  to  tlio  detrimuDl  of  tlii'  parly 
duiniiiig  in  any  rc-^iiect  lo  ony  ninliurcd-'i.'iid:!!  lothceHi^ibliihmuut  of  thixtluim: 
Protidid,  That  Biich  ruqiiiallioii  is  (N>mijlk"l  with  withia  t)iu  inxai-  pi'riod  after 
tlie  ili^aliility  is  ri'itiut-od  us  would  havo  bvuii  alloweil  liiiu  lutl  muh  UiHabilitj  not 

Sec,  1.  And  bt  ilfiirthrr  madrd.  That  where  a  noltlpr  on  the  public  lanJii  mnf 
If  i4lil[-  on  a  quurtt^r  acclion,  a  frictionzJ  quarter  acuiioo,  or  a  fruriioii  ol'  a  necllon 
\'-*t  IliDQ  ooe  hundrcit  and  niity  aiTcis  and  (-iilliratod  land  on  any  uihcraiid  dif- 
fcri'Dt  tract  of  cither  of  tho  di'^criptioni  oTorfiuiid,  he  or  sbo  ahall  Ihi  ealillod, 
u;ider  Itio  net  of  Juno  tirpiity-two,  one  thoiisanil  ci^ht  hiiodroil  anil  thirty-eisM, 
to  thowinie  priTileceBof  achoico  between  twolcgal  gubdivi"ion»of  poeti.mi  an  to 
Incliido  his  or  her  hoiim  andrurm.  not  to  exreoil  one  hundred  and  rIxiv  ncrc*  id 
all,  an  is  granted  by  tbo  Drat  Mielion  of  that  act  to  acltlcra  rosidini,'  en  a  quarter 
toetion  and  oultiTalJEit  anollier  and  difli-rcnt  iiiiarler. 


A'-d  be  UfarthfT  raucted,  Tbal  whcro  two  or  more  pcrcons  are  reaiduiff 
the  apecies  of  tracts  H|>ociQcd  in  eectiOQ  Mvon  of  Ihia  act.  ns  required 
■*  of  (he  Iwcnty-socondorjiiDD,  onethouaond  eight  hnndreil  ni 


0  thouBood  eight  hundred  and  forty,  and  any  ono 
or  more  of  said  acttlera  may  have  cultivated  luud  duriDg  the  period  of  reaiilcnco 
roquirvd  by  either  of  eaid  nets  on  another  and  differcot  iruet.  or  other  and  differ- 
ent tracts,  llio  laltor-meutioucd  rclttcrs  shalt  be  eulitled  to  the  option  of  enteriiic 
tlio  tract  lived  on,  jointly  with  thcotliororothomorof  abandnningthelmctlivod 
on  lo  thofie  who  liavo  not  cultivaiod  Inod  aa  ahore  roquind,  and  enterlrig  tho 
trad  or  trncta  cultivatod,  go  aa  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  aiitj  acres  toaiiy 
oneaettler  who,  by  virtiio  of  this  iiocti<iu,ia  eoiitled  to  a  separate  cniry :  or  Kueh 
Joint  fettlcrs  may  Jointly  enter  tbo  trnct  ao  jointly  occupied  by  tbtm,  and,  in 
adilition.  cuter  other  con tirnoiin  unoccupied  land*,  by  Icital  aiibili vision',  so  as  not 
to  Miwii  one  hiindreil  and  Kixly  acrps  in  all  lo  each  of  Ruch  joint  BPtllera :  Pro- 
vidrtl.  That  the  extended  privileies  Rrnntcil  to  pre-cmplors  by  thi<  O'-t  shall  not 
be  crtnatrued  lo  deprive  any  othur  actu-il  settlor  of  liia  or  her  pruviom  and  para- 
mount right  of  pro-emptiou,  or  to  extend  to  lands  reaorveU  fur  any  purpoae 

Sec. 'J.  And  he  it  faribrr  eaarted.  Tliat  all  persons  oominif  within  the  tenth 
■eciion  of  the  act  of  the  fourth  of  fJcpli-mbcr,  eiKbtocn  hundred  and  forty-one, 
eutilted.  *'  An  act  to  appropriate  the  proccvdsof  the  sales  of  the  public  Uind^  and 
to  ("TBUt  pre-emption  rights,"  Rhnll  be  entitled  lo  the  riBlit  cif  pre-emplion  under 
il.'i  provisiona.  notwithstaniliuK  Biich  persons  claiming  the  pre-emption  shall  Imvo 
eetlled  upon  and  Improveil  the  lands  cUilmed  before  the  same  were  surveved : 
r-^iJrd.  Such  wttlemeiiH  nenj  m:ide  b-'foro  the  ilato  of  the  afi.reiwi.l  art.'  nii  1 
atler  iho  citingiiishment  of  (lit'  Tiidinn  lillc.  And  8:iid  act  nhnll  not  Ih)  mi  Con- 
rtrucd  as  to  preclude  any  |>er<<on  who  may  have  tiled  a  notice  of  intention  to 
claim  any  tract  of  land  by  pre-emption,  under  aoid  act,  from  the  right  allowed  liy 
l.uv  to  oLlierg  to  purcha^io  tho  autna  by  priv;tte  oalty  after  tlie  expiration  of  tlio 

righl  of  pro-empiinn. 
Approved  March  3,  lSt3. 


(a) 

&^  ACT  to  ntcnil  pr*4mpllan  rt\i\nt  to  Mrtiln  ludi  llmvln  BtfUUaaad. 

Be  it  mncM  hij  Ou  .Inuit'  and  Ihav  of  RfnafntiUi'-n  of  thf  Cni'M  State*  of 

Amerita  in  Cimgrese  a-wmlJnL  That  (lie  pn'-eriplion  hiwi  of  the  United  St-itei, 

aathoy  now  ctiil,  lie.  and  tlicy  arv  liercby,  e-;r[>n  led  over  Iho  alternate  n-servL-d 

■ectioDJ  of  public  landa  along  ttia  line*  of  all  the  railroad*  la  the  UniEed  States, 
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wherever  public  lands  have  been,  or  may  be^  granted  bj  acts  of  Ccwgress ;  a&d 
that  it  sliall  be  tlie  privilege  of  the  persons  residing  on  an  v  of  said  reserved  buds, 
to  pay  for  the  saiuo  in  soldiers'  bounty  land  warrants,  estimated  at  a  dollar  tod 
twenty-live  cents  per  acre,  or  in  gold  and  silver,  or  both  together,  Id  prefereooe 
to  any  other  person,  and  at  any  time  before  the  same  shall  be  offercKl  for  sale  at 
auction :  IVovided,  That  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act  who 
has  not  settled  and  improved,  or  shall  not  settle  and  improve,  such  lands  prior 
to  the  final  allotment  of  the  alternate  sections  to  such  ratilroads  by  the  Genenl 
Land  Office :  And  provided  further^  That  the  price  to  be  paid  shall,  in  all  cases, 
be  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  or  such  other  minimum  price  as  is  cow 
fixed  by  law,  or  may  be  fixed,  upon  lands  hereafter  granted  ;  and  no  one  person  shall 
have  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  moro  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres:  Jstf 
provided  further,  That  any  settler  who  has  settled,  or  may  hereafter  settle,  on 
lands  heretofore  reserved  on  account  of  claims  under  French,  Spanish,  or  other 
grants  which  have  been,  or  shall  be,  hereafter  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  bo  invalid,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  preemp- 
tion granted  by  this  act  and  the  act  of  fourth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-one,  entitled  "  An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,'*  after  the  lands  shall  have  been  released  froa 
reservation,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  reservation  existed. 
Approved  March  3,  1853. 


(D.) 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  settlers  on  lands  reserved  for  railroad  porpoMH 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How^e  of  Representatives  of  Ote  UnUed  States  of 
America  ia  Congress  assembeld,  That  every  settler  on  public  lands  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  withdrawn  from  market  in  consequence  of  proposed  railroadjw 
and  who  had  settled  thereon  prior  to  such  withdrawal,  shall  be  entitled  to  pre- 
emption, at  the  ordinary  minimum,  to  the  lauds  settled  on  and  cuUivsted  br 
tliein:  Pt (wnled,  They  i^iinW  prove  up  their  ri^'hts  according  to  i«uch  rules  wn! 
rc'^Milatiojis  as  may  bo  i)rc-cribo'l  by  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  pur  t*  r 
the  same  before  the  day  that  may  be  tixcd  by  the  President's  proclamation  f^.r 
the  restoration  of  said  lands  to  market. 

Approved  March  27,  1854. 


THE   HOMESTEAD   LAW. 

(E.) 

AN  ACT  to  Recure  homesteads  to  actual  8<^ttlers  on  the  public  domain. 

Ik  it  enart'd  hy  the  Senate  and  IIni.se  of  Rqire^'^entaiiies  of  thf  United  States  of 
America  in  Cougrins  af>>einU*'d,  That  any  person  who  Is  the  head  of  a  family,  "r 
who  has  arrived  at  the  ag:e  of  tweuty-ono  j'ears,  aud  is  a  citizen  of  the  Uiuu  i 
States,  or  who  i^liall  liavo  tiled  Ids  declaration  of  intention  to  become  sucl'.  i;-? 
required  by  the  naturalization  laws  of  tlie  United  States,  and  who  has  nev«.r 
borne  arms  aLrain>tthe  United  States  rJovernment,  or  pvennid  and  comfort  lo  i"3 
enemies,  sliall,  froui  and  after  tlie  first  January,  ei2:liteen  liinulred  nTi'i  sixi;-  • 
three,  be  entitled  to  enter  one  quarter  section  (>r  a  less  (juantity  c^f  ui:arpr<";.r.nt''i 
public  lands,  u]»on  winch  said  i>erson  may  bave  filed  a  i>re-einf>ti'  n  elaini.  ■  i" 
which  mav,  at  the  time  tlie  application  i^  made,  be  subject  to  pro-cnipticn  u\  xv.^ 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  or  less,  per  acre  •  or  eighty  acres  or  less  of  such 
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uniippmprliilcd  Innili,  it  two  dollart  ud  ttlj  mnU  per  ncro,  to  bo  locatoti  in  a 
boJy,  in  i'oiilunnity  to  tho  lognl  wibdivuiioiis  of  Itw  publm  luida,  sdU  aflvr  the 
■lUDu  ubiill  luivo  been  Biirveywl :  I'miukd,  ThAt  iny  i«nwn  owuiug  aud  n-^.Jmg 
nnlimiliD  r,  under  iho  pronaions  of  Uiuiact.  bqU-t  uUier  LuiJ  Ijiim  couli;;uout 
lo  hia  or  her  iwid  Inuil,  wliieli  iliull  nol,  wiih  the  luud  *u  uln-uuy  uuui-d  uid 
ocoupicd,  o»c«>d  in  tlio  Bictfrennio  oiio  huudrod  »nd  «iity  acres. 
SB-  1.  -iw'  *«  Ufiuiher  mucUd.  Tliul  iha  poraon  applyiujt  for  tho  b-upflt  of 
'  Ihia  act  ahall.  upon  applicalion  W  Uiu  regimor  of  ttie  Uuil  uUif-u  iu  u li.xii  lie  or 
»tio  [»  about  to  mako  sued  tniry,  mako  nffldavil  before  Uta  luiJ  n'giBitr  or  ro- 
divcr  that  hB  or  aha  la  the  Leaa  of  ft  family,  or  H  twenty-ono  or  murs  year*  of 
aire  or  ahall  ha»o  performBil  eenico  in  tiio  army  or  navy  of  tlie  L'niltd  suuea, 
and  that  he  ha»  never  home  arm*  Hijaiiul  f""  <loTBmBi«m  of  Iho  UnileU  t^Ules, 
orpren  aid  and  comfort  to  ils  e»olDie^  and  tlmt  such  applicaiiou  in  nude  for 
hia  or  her  eiclusiie  uh  and  bcneS:,  and  that  aoiU  entry  is  made  f<^r  tlie  piiriioaa 
(^  actual  aettlement  and  ciillivution,  and  Dot,  either  directly  or  indirci^llT.  for 
the  iiae  or  honeflt  of  any  other  penMn  or  pcrHons  whonnoover;  and  u|Hm  llling 
the  iiaid  aOldavit  with  the  ro((iatcr  or  rwoiver,  and  on  payraent  i.f  U-n  do.Ura.  ha 
or  she  alutll  thereupon  bu  porniilled  to  enter  the  qu.intity  of  land  ■pccilli'd  :  /Ve- 
ridisi  l^imevtr.  That  no  conilliaita  ahall  bo  ^iveii  or  iKiu-iit  Ifuvd  UnTefor  until 
the  CI  pi  ration  of  live  yearn  from  llio  d.ite  of  sui'li  eulry;  and  if,  at  tliu  cipiralioD 
of  aiich  lime,  or  »t  anytime  wlililnino  j-ujra  ilHTtMfiur,  Iho  pumiii  makluK  nuch 
entr^ — or  if  he  bo  deail,  bin  widow  ;  or  in  cose  of  her  apalli.  hit  Iwirs  or  deriiwe ; 
or  In  cn-to  of  a  widow  makinn  audi  entry,  her  heira  or  devisee,  in  case  of  her 
death — iihiill  proTe  bj  two  rredildo  uitnrMca  that  lie,  the,  or  tliey  have  reHid<.-d 
upon  or  cullii-al«d  the  winie  for  the  ti-rm  of  Ave  Team  Ironiediatidy  aucccedinit 
the  time  of  ttUng  the  affidavit  aforeiiaid,  oud  altall  make  iifltdiivit  tliat  no  p^irt  of 
8-iid  land  liaii  buen  nlieuHled.  an  I  that  he  liaa  liome  true  allcfriince  lo  the  <,!ov* 
emmcnl  of  the  United  Slate:! ;  cli<'n,  in  such  case,  he,  she,  or  thcr.  if  at  that  time 
a  ciliien  of  the  Uiiiti'd  Stnlc*.  aliutl  Ih)  entitliil  to  a  patent,  nn  in  other  nisi-*  pro- 
Tided  for  by  law:  Anlpnri.Mfnrlhn:  Thit  incowof  the  deulh  of  Imlh  father 
and  toollier,  leaving  an  infant  ehiM.  i>r  diildrcu  under  twenly.ono  yeara  ofng", 
the  rijiht  and  fee  shall  inuro  lo  llio  beiicOl  uf  said  iiifilnt  child  or  cliildreQ  ;  and 
tho  fieculor,  ailmiuialrutor,  or  jcuurdi.m  may.  at  any  time  witiiin  two  year*  nner 
the  death  of  the  purviving  parent,  and  in  accordance  with  tlie  lawn  of  lUe  Slalo 
In  which  Ruch  children  for  the  time  U'irn  havo  their  domioil.  s.>U  said  bud  pir 
the  bcneHl  of  said  infanta,  but  for  no  otlior  purpufo;  iind  tl.o  purchaser  chi.11 
•cq'iire  the  absolnte  title  by  tlie  purcliane^  and  h«  enlitlcd  to  u  |ialcnt  Crom  t'.o 
Uniicd  Stalcn,  on  pnvmcnt  of  tho  office  fifS  nnd  aum  ofmnneT  licrein  Bpc<'ifl(-d. 
Sue.  .1.  A'ul  he  •l/urlh-r  enoflfl.  That  the  reginler  of  the  land  ofili.'o  shidl  note 
all  Huch  applicaliona  on  the  tract  bookt  and  plats  of  hia  olSce,  and  keep  a  n>tii&* 
ler  of  all  suoh  oulrie'i,  and  make  return  Uiercof  lo  the  General  land  Offlct, 
together  with  the  priHif  upon  w^iieh  they  haro  licen  founded. 

5«0.  4.  Andbeil/Hrlh-T  mortcit  Tluil  no  lands  aoqutrvil  under  the  pr-ivi-ium 
ofthil  act  ahall  in  any  event  become  iinlilo  lo  the  aatisfiictioo  of  any  del  it  or  debit 
contracted  prior  to  llie  isKuing  of  Ibo  paicnC  therefor. 

3ec.  S.  And  he  il  fwihrr  enade'l,  Ttiat  if  at  Buy  lime  after  the  tiling  of  tho 
affldaTlL  aa  required  la  tho  aeeond  acction  of  thia  act.  and  before  tlie  ei|Hration 
of  the  Sre  yeani  arinwiiil.  It  shall  l-o  proven,  afler  due  notice  to  the  rcttler.  to 
the  satiiifaetion  of  the  rcpidlerof  llio  land  olSeo.  Iliut  the  puraoo  haring  Qled  eiich 
affiilavit  aluill  have  actually  changed  his  or  her  residence^  or  abaodoapd  tbe  nii 
hind  for  more  than  sli  months  at  any  timo,  then  and  Id  that  ereut  tho  bad  eo 
entered  shall  revert  to  the  Goremment 

Sec.  G.  And  bt  it  further  naetrd.  That  no  inrliddnal  ihall  he  permiiicd  to  ac- 
quire title  to  more  than  one  quarter  section  under  the  proviBiimn  uf  this  act;  and 
that  the  Commiaaioner  of  the  Deneral  Land  Olflco  ia  hereby  required  Ut  prepnra 
and  ineue  Riich  rules  and  regulationa,  oonslstont  with  tliia  act.  as  shall  bo  ncees- 
•ary  and  proper  lo  cairf  its  ptOTiaion*  inia  effect ;  and  that  tbe  rcgiaton  cud 
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neeiren  of  the  MTml  kod  offleet  dtaU  lie  MttttM  1o  ftorff*  tihi 
pemetion  for  any  lands  emaied  mOmr  Ibe  mofkkmiar  Ibfi  Mttlitf  tiMi!r» 
now  entitled  to  leoelve  wbeii  tbe  eeme  qnaiu^f  of  lend  is  iteisd  wUi  -"-^ 
one-heif  to  be  peid  Igr  the  Mfeoa  iBsUog  the  epiiUoatioB  at  tl»  ^ 
and  the  other  bidf  on  the  tasoe  of  tlM  oertUksaie  by  the  person  towiMSiit 
beiflshed:  batthisihaUnotbeoonatmedtoenlaigeUiemaiittoaasf 
tkm  now  pMcribed  hwhrnfarmf  leglster  or  reooiver :  ISmiit^  H 
oontahiedUithUiaotsbanbeBaoonstroedaato  hapalror  faHerftm  te  stiff  «m- 
]ier  whatever  widi  ezistfav  nweaoipttoa  rifl^:  ^Iwl  frasMMl  >r*0v  Ihrt 
dl  peraooB  ^liio  m«7  have  flU  tiieir  mpHestlons  te  a  pre-eB|Slw 
tiie|iaaaage<tf  thiaaokahallbeeotilled  Id  aU  whrfltges  of  tills  mI;  AssMT 
fi^ikerfTbMAiMpenim'who'hm  served, oraHQrMfealter serfi^  tea  pMlodtf 
not  teas  than  fonrtaen  d^rs  in  the  amqror  navy  of  the  UbUm  Bfestsih   '^-^ 
xegiOar  or  Toinnteer,  under  the  laws  thmdt  dnrbg  tim  eslBlenoe  of  an 
war,  domestie  or  foreign,  ahaU  be  deprived  of  the  beneflts  of  tUs  sst  stt 
of  not  havhig  attained  the  ege  of  twentf«oneyeerai  • 

8KX.7.  AndheUfirlhmreiiadte^  ThafctheAUisMtlasiofllienoleBttl 
act  In  addition  to  Mi  act  more  eflbetnaltr  to  povidety  the  pnnirfi^^ 
Crimea  against  the  United  Stafeeai  and  lor  ooier  pnrpeee^**  appgoved  the  thhd  tt 
Ifjudi,  in  the  year  eighteen  hnndred  and  tiltjNi^^  ^~ 

sfBnnationa,  aM  aflldavitsteqidred  or  antborbed  Iqrihis  sot 

Ssa  8.  And  be  HJurther  Modiad;  That  nothingin  tUa  set  shaB  beso 
ss  to  prevent  any  peraon  who  haa  svailadhim  or  herself  of  the  bisflis  of  te 
drat  section  of  this  sot  ftonn  paying  tiie  ndnhnnm  nrioab  or  the  prise  lo  whU  te 
same  may  have  graduated,  lor  the  qnentity  of  land  ao  entersd  aft  any  ttes  bitss 
the  ezpiiation  of  the  five  yeara,  and  obtainfaig  a  patent  tiMveteAtm  tfasOaimn 
inent,  aa  in  other  oaaea  provided  l^  law,  on  nalong  proof  of  sela 
tivationaa  provided  tyegiatlagkwsgwmting  pre  emptipniiriit^ 

AppiovedJi^so^iaea. 


(F.) 

AN  ACT  amendAtory  of  the  homestead  law,  and  for  other  porpoMt. 

Be  U  enofMd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreseniaUves  of  the  United  Siaiee  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tlmt  in  case  of  any  person  desiroas  of  availing 
himBelf  of  the  bcnofits  of  the  homestead  act  of  twentieth  of  Mav,  eighteen  huD> 
dred  and  sixtj-two,  but  who,  by  reason  of  actual  service  in  the  military  or  naTil 
service  of  the  United  States,  is  unable  to  do  the  personal  preliminary  acta  at  the 
district  land  office  which  the  said  act  of  twentieth  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  requires,  and  whose  family,  or  some  member  thereof,  is  residing  0!i 
the  land  which  he  desires  to  enter,  and  upon  which  a  bona  fide  improvement  and 
settlement  have  been  made,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  person  to  make 
the  affidavit  required  by  said  act  before  the  officer  commanding  in  the  branch  of 
the  service  in  which  the  party  may  be  engaged,  jvhich  affidavit  shall  be  as  bind- 
ing in  law,  and  with  like  penalties,  as  if  taken  before  the  register  or  receiver; 
and  upon  such  affidavit  being  filed  with  the  register  by  the  wife,  or  other  repre« 
sentative  of  the  party,  the  same  shall  become  effective  from  the  date  of  such  iUiog; 
provided  the  said  application  and  affidavit  are  accompanied  by  the  fee  and  com- 
missions as  required  by  law. 

Sec.  2,  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  besides  the  ten-dollar  fee  exacted  by  the 
said  act,  the  homestead  applicant  shall  hereafter  pay  to  the  register  and  receiver 
each,  as  commissions,  at  the  time  of  entry,  one  per  centum  upon  the  cash  price 
as  fixed  by  law  of  the  land  applied  for,  and  like  commissions  wlien  the  daim  is 
finally  established  and  the  cenificate  therefor  issued  as  the  baaia  of  a  pateoL 
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Skl  3.  Ami  bt  ilfurlher  narltd.  Tlint  in  nii.v  cmro  heroaTtcr  in  wlilcli  Dip  ap. 
jilii'iuil  for  UiL'  iKuclIt  or  itiu  lioinciit»ii<l.  uu<l  hIiuhu  Turnilj,  or  Bi>me  ini-n<ber 
Uii'r*ur.  ia  rvniiliuij  on  llio  land  wbicli  lio  il<-»irua  to  iMiier.  ami  ii|iriii  uliich  b 
bomi  fliti  impnivi'iui'tit  snil  nottlcmi'iit  have  linrii  iiinilo.  in  jirovciittil,  liy  t(iii>i>ii 
01  (liHluucu.  iKHlUy  iiiHnuity,  or  titlivr  gutal  uiUm',  trum  |-i;riK>uiiI  ult<.*iiilatir«n(  lli« 
dulni'i  Land  oOln',  it  uliiil]  aod  miif  be  Uwliil  Ut  lilni  lu  tiuiko  tlip  iinidnTit  r«- 
quiri-d  \>y  llic  origmal  lututo  twtbru  the  diTk  ol'  llie  court  for  tlie  nuiDty  id  * 
wlikli  lliu  iip|>liijiui  ia  an  avluul  r«8iik>ut,  and  ui  truiiBtuu  Uio  aamp,  wiili  ibJ  fee 
•nil  (.■ominuwiuna,  tu  lliu  registt'r  and  rvcvivor. 

Bku.  4.  Aid  U  itfurOur  ouflcd,  Thai  Id  lieu  of  the  fpo  alloircd  \>t  the  twelfth 
KvLioii  of  ihe  pre^iupiioD  act  of  rourth  S«iii('iiilH:r,  eitilitccn  liimdrtd  mil  furi}'- 
ODP,  (lie  regiater  und  a-cviver  aliall  each  beoDtitlcd  tu  one  dollar  for  tlik-irKTvii^a 
ill  Rtrting  upon  pr«-cDipiiou  daiiiiB,  end  shall  Iw  allowed,  joiutlj,  at  tlio  rnic  of 
filWn  ceDta  yet  hiiadttd  worda,  for  tlio  ii'Htimuny  tiliicli  mn?  Iir  r<'diiifHl  l<7 
tlicm  to  nrilinji  for  claimanU  in  cMtabliahint;  iirc-emplioa  or  humpplrad  ri|ilili>i 
Ihu  n-milatiimii  for  Rivinjt  proper  offei^  to  llie  provifioiia  of  this  act  to  be  pre. 
Bcribcd  bj  till!  Coin  til  iasiooer  of  tho  (icnoral  l^iid  Office. 

Sec.  !>.  AHdhtilfurOteT  etiadei,  Tliat  wIiitu  a  prf-emptor  hastakeii  tl.e  iiiiti.i' 
tory  aieps  requiivd  by  eiiating  law*  in  ntnird  to  actual  aetileDioDl.  and  \r  mlled 
■way  frills  audi  ai'iilctiicni  by  hoing  iiriu:illv  eii).-:i|a'd  in  the  militury  i^r  iii>vnl 
Knire  uf  tlie  Tnilcd  Rlalen,  and  by  reap-on  nf  »iirh  abwoce  i^  uimblc  lo  uppear 
al  the  diatrict  land  ofllu'  lo  make,  beforo  the  r^'frixltr  or  rcctiier.  ihc  Ddldavlla 
rci|iiiivd  liy  tlie  ihirtoeiith  rertion  of  the  |ire-cinj'li<>ii  art  of  fourth  Scpii niber, 
ciublooD  hundred  ami  forty-nni^  the  lime  for  tiling  ouch  affidavit  and  mBkln^-  Dnal 

£rouf  and  cniry  of  loratiiiii  niiall  bp  eilendcd  cU  moniliii  aAer  Ilic  eiiiiniiiim  of 
ia  U-rai  of  acrvico,  upon  aatiafactory  proof,  by  aftidavil  or  (lie  tcflinn>ny  of  wit- 
iK'wii'i,  that  the  luid  pre-emptor  it  rn  in  tbc  acrviee.  Iving  Hli'd  u-iih  the  rrgirlcr 
ef  the  land  otHco  for  the  dialrirt  in  which  hia  m^tlt'Tnent  is  made. 

Skc.  6.  And  be  a  furthrr  fnartrd,  That  the  n^pislcrs  and  nivivera  in  Ibe  Ptute 
of  f'alifornin,  in  ihcStnli-ofOreg^nn,  and  in  the  Ti-rrilorien  of  Wafbington.  Nevada, 
Colorado,  Iilaho,  New  Ueiico.  and  Ariioua,  Bhall  he  entitled  to  eollert  and  rrt*ive. 
Id  addition  lo  the  fets  and  nllowaiicfs  provided  by  tiiia  ai-l,  fld.T  |ir  wn'uin  of 
•aid  fcca  and  allowanceii  na  componantion  for  Ihrir  Frrricea :  l'niri<kd,  Hint  the 
■alarrand  fcoa  allowed  any  rogiiitor  or  receiver  shall  not  eioecd  id  tho  agsregate 
the  aiini  of  Ihnv  thousand  dollar*  per  aDDum. 
Approved  lUrcb  31,  1SS4. 


AN  ACT  forthadlipnial  or  tho  public  bnili  fiM- tmrnrttrsd  utasl  urtildimt  Id  tha  SlUti  nf 
Alihun,  MIuIhI)^  Loalduu.  Arkuxu,  mil  riuridh 

He  U  (va-tfd  hy  fte  Sn/ik  and  Ihun  of  R'pninlalinf  of  Ihe  Un-led  Slain  of 
A/nfriea  in  Cangres)  rwrmliUd^  That,  from  and  after  tlie  p.n"apo  of  Ibis  ad,  all 
tlie  public  lands  in  tbc  Slate*  of  Atiibaiiia,  Missisfippi.  lyjuiawna.  Arkanna*.  and 
Floriila  shall  bo  disposed  of  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  homestead  law 
of  twentieth  Uar,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  entitled  "  An  act  to  secnro 
bomcaleads  to  actual  setllera  on  tho  public  domain."  and  llie  act  supplemental 
thereto,  approved  twenty-Qrat  of  Uarcb,  eli^hleen  hundred  and  aiitj-four,  hut 
with  tbis  rcstriclion,  that  until  the  expiration  of  two  ycara  from  and  aRer  lbs 
pABHago  of  this  act,  no  entry  shall  be  made  for  more  than  a  hslf-quBrter  section, 
or  eighty  acres;  and  in  lieu  of  Ihe  sum  of  ten  dnllnra  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
■econd  section  of  said  act.  there  shall  bo  pairi  Ibe  sum  of  Hvo  dollars  al  tlie  time 
of  the  JMUO  of  each  patent;  anil  that  tho  public  lands  in  aaid  .Stales  shall  b«  dis- 
posed of  in  no  other  manner  aflar  the  pa««agD  of  this  act:  I^tirvied,  That  no  dis- 
tinction or  discriminaliun  ahall  be  made  in  tLe  coDslruclion  or  czucution  of  this 
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act  on  account  of  race  or  color:  And  provuled  further^  That  no  mineral  lands  shall 
be  liable  to  entry  and  setileoient  under  its  provisiuna 

Sec.  2.  And  6e  it  further  enacted^  That  section  second  of  tlio  abore-cited  home- 
stead law,  entitled  *•  An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public 
doraaiu,"  approved  May  twentieih,  eijjrhteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  l>e  «> 
amended  as  to  read  as  follows:  That  t  ;e  person  applying?  for  the  benelit  of  this 
act  shall,  upon  application  to  the  register  of  the  Ian  i  ofSco  in  which  he  or  .«h«»  is 
about  to  make  such  entry,  make  affidavit  before  the  said  register  or  receiver  that 
he  or  she  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  is  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age.  or  shall 
have  performed  service  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  that  sach 
application  is  made  for  his  or  her  exclusive  use  and  bcnetlt,  and  that  said  eutir 
is  made  for  the  purpose  of  factual  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  not,  cither 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use  or  bcnetit  of  any  other  person  or  j^rsons  whom- 
soever; and  upon  filing  the  said  affidavit  with  the  register  or  receiver,  and  on 
payment  of  five  dollars,  when  the  entry  is  not  more  than  eighty  acres,  he  or  she 
shall  therenpon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  amount  of  land  specified :  Provided, 
however^  That  no  certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent  issued  tliorefor  until  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  sucli  entry;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
such  time,  or  at  any  time  within  two  years  thereafter,  the  person  making:  ?uch 
entry,  or,  if  ho  bo  dead,  his  widow,  or,  in  case  of  her  death,  his  heirs  or  devisee, 
or,  in  case  of  a  widow  making  such  entry,  her  heirs  or  devisie.  in  case  of  her 
death,  shall  prove  by  two  credible  witnesses  that  he,  slie,  or  they  have  resided 
upon  or  cultivated  the  same  for  the  term  of  five  years  immediately  succeedini? 
the  time  of  filing  the  affidavit  aforesaid,  and  shall  make  affidavit  that  no  part  of 
said  land  has  been  alienated,  and  that  he  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  then,  in  such  case,  he,  slie,  or  they,  if  at  that  time  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent,  as  in  other  cases  pro- 
vided by  law:  And  provided  further.  That  in  case  of  the  death  of  lx)th  fatlier  and 
mother,  leaving  an  infant  child  or  children  under  twenty -one  years  of  age.  tl.e 
right  and  fee  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  said  infant  child  or  children ;  and  the 
executor,  administrator,  or  guardian  may,  at  any  time  within  two  years  aAer  the 
death  of  the  surviving  parent,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  such  cliiKlren,  for  the  time  being-,  Invo  their  domicile,  s«'ll  s.ii.l  land  for  the 
benelit  of  said  infants,  hut  for  no  other  purpose,  and  tlie  purchaser  sliall  :nq:irv 
the  absolute  title  by  the  pureha-e.  luid  bo  eulilled  to  a  pntent  tVoin  the  rnit*.-! 
Slates  on  the  ]>.ivnient  of  liieotViee  fees  and  sum  of  money  hen'in  specitie<i :  Pr--'- 
vid  (i,  Th;it  uutil  tlie  lirst  day  of  Jaiuiary,  eiirhteeu  Inindred  and  sixty-seven,  any 
person  applying  for  the  benefit  of  this  net  sliall,  in  addition  to  tlie  o;ith  hen-inU- 
fore  required,  also  make  oatli  t..at  he  has  not  borne  arms  against  the  I'rr.iel 
States,  or  given  aiil  and  coinfori  to  its  etjomies. 

SE(".  3.  A)id  bf  it  further  eiiart^i,  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  liomc«ton  I 
law,  and  the  aet  amendatory  thereof,  approved  March  tvventy-tirsi,  eisrht».^-i 
hun  Ired  and  sixty-four,  so  far  as  the  same  may  )>e  applicable,  except  so  l;«r  a- 
the  same  are  modified  by  the  preceding  sections  of  this  aet,  are  applied  to  aLi 
made  part  of  this  act  as  fully  as  if  herein  enacted  and  set  forth. 

Approved  June  21,  18G6. 


Application^ 
No. \ 


nOMESTEAD. 

Land  Office  at ^  ,  18    . 


I. ,  of .  do  hereby  apply  to  enter,  under  the  provisions 

of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  20,  1SC2,  entitled  "An  act  to  scc:;re  hj:ce- 
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•taadi  to  actual  lettlen  od  the  public  donuuu,"  tha  -— —  of 
toimahip of  rang* ,  coalmining aCTM. 


I, ,  Rogiiter  of  the  liod  oBoa,  do  herebj  certify  that 

the  aboTU  a[^jcatioo  li  for  larrey ed  lands  of  tlie  dun  irliich  the  applit^Dt  i* 
legallr  eoiitlad  lo  enter  under  the  homealcMt  act  of  Maf  30,  ISGl,  and  that  there 
U  iM>  prior,  rali<^  adTWM  tj^  l»  the  hum. 


(1.) 

HOKESTEAO. 
(4fidiml-)  Lun  Ornci  at— 

iDoM.) 

I,"'     ■  >  of ,  hvring 

filed  mf  ApfUcaUoK  Ko. ,  Ibr  au  enlr;  nndtr  the  pitnitioaii  of  the  act  of 

CoogrcRS,  approTed  Ua^  30,  18G1,  entitled  "  ^n  act  \d  aecure  honipetc«d(  ta 
actual  Bettlan  on  the  public  domain,"  do  eolemoir  ewear,  Uiat  [Urrt  ibUe  vhtOter 
At  applieaM  it  the  Jieail  of  a/amilf,  or  ever  luemtf-OM  yran  of  age;  irMAcr  a 
eitixftt  o/Oit  Caited  StaU\  or  luu  JiUd  hi*  dalaral.oii  <^  intention  t^htroming  murk ; 
vr.  if  latder  liatAtt-mie  ytanof  ag\  Vtal  A«  ha)  lerptd  lul  Ita Otan  finrteen  da'ji  in  lA* 
army  or  navy  nf  the    Unilal    Slatai  daring  actual   war;    Oial   Klid   Apptkatiot 

Ko. it  vta^JorJua  or  her  txdatit*  brntJU;  nnd  Ih'it  laid  tntrg  in  made  jar 

Oit  ptirpOM  of  actaai  irtOtmeiit  and  ealliiialioii,  and  not,  diredl]/  or  indirtetty,  for  (Ae 
■M  or  benefit  of  OH!/  otker  ptr*oH  vr  pvtona  wtonMwt'cr.] 

Bworn  to  and  ■nbaoribed,  thli daj  of ,  before , 

[Avwte-  «r  Anrivcr]  qf  M«  Lmmi  Ofico. 
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1 


oino. 

Chillicoihe. 

INDIASTA. 
ludi.iDajiolitt. 

ILLINOIS. 
Springfiuld. 

MISSOURL 
Boo^e^■ilIe, 
Irouton, 
Springfield 

ALABAMA. 
Mobile, 
iluntsville, 
Montgomery, 

MISSISSIPPL 
Jackson. 

LOUISIANA. 
New  Orleans, 
Monroe, 
Nalehitocbea. 

MICinGAN. 
Detroit, 
East  Saginaw, 

Marquette, 
Traverse  City. 

ARKANSAS. 
Little  Rock, 
Washington, 
Clarksville. 

FLORIDA. 
Tallahassee. 


UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES. 

OREGON. 
Oregon  City, 


IOWA. 
Fort  Dtis  Moiucs, 
Council  Bluffs, 
Fort  Dodge-, 
Sioux  City. 

WISCONSIN. 
Menaelia, 
Falls  of  Sl  Croix, 
Stevens'  Point, 
La  CroBfie, 
Bayfield, 
Ean  Claire. 

CALIFORNLV. 
San  Francisco, 
Mar)-«ville, 
Humboldt, 
Stockton, 
Tisalia, 
Kicramento. 

NEVADA 
Carson  City, 
Austin, 
Belmont. 

WASHINGTON  T. 
Olynipia, 
VaneouviT. 

MINNESOTA 
Taylor's  Falls, 
St.  Cloud, 
Winnebago  City, 


Roseburg, 
Le  Grand. 


Topeka, 
Junction  City, 
Humboldt. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  City, 
Brownsville, 
Nebi-aeka  City, 
Dakota  City. 

NEW   MEXICO   X 

Santa  Ft 

DAKOTA  T. 
Vermilion. 
COLORADO  T. 


Denver  City, 
Fair  Play. 


St.  Peter, 
Greenleaf, 
Da  Luth. 


Boise  City, 
Lowiston. 

MONTANA  T. 

Helena. 

ARIZONA  T. 

Prescott. 


NATURALIZATION. 

Ant  adult  slieo,  or  foreigner,  whose  D&tiTe  country  is  at 
peace  vitli  the  United  States,  may  become  a  naturalized  citi- 
izen  on  the  following  conditions : — 

Ist.  Provided  that,  after  a  reaidence  of  three  years  in  the 
United  States,  he  shall  declare  liis  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen according  to  the  following 

DRCtAiuTioif  or  IHTKirnOK. 

Im  tub  court  of FOH  niB  CITY  AND 

COUNTY  or . 

I, 

do  dc<'tnrc  on  oath,  that  it  is  bona  fiih  my  ixnxno.N  to  bocomo 
a  CITIZEN  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  and  lo  rt-nounco  forever 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  (wtentate.  Slate 
or  giivereignty  whatever,  and  particularly  to  the  ,  of 

whom  1  am  a  subject. 

Steom  this  day  of  ,  186  . 

2d.  Provided  he  has  resided  one  year  within  the  State 
where  he  makes  his  application. 

3d.  Provided  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  char- 
acter up  to  the  time  of  his  admission. 

4th.  Provided  he  shall  satisfy  the  Ck)urt  and  declare  on  oath 
that  it  was  his  hi3na  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  during 
the  three  years  preceding  his  application,  and  makes  oath  that 
he  will  support  the  Constitntion  of  tfae  United  States,  and 
abjure  all  allegiance  forever  to  his  native  conntry,  and  re- 
nounce his  title  or  order  of  nobility,  if  he  have  any. 

Two  years  after  declaring  his  intention,  the  foreigner  who 
has  complied  with  the  foregoing  conditions,  will,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Court,  receive  the  following 


CBETinCATB  OF   OmZKNBHIP. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tiioiieand  eight  hundred  and »[>- 

peart'd  in  the  COURT  OF (the  aaid  Court  being  a  Coi'rt  op 

Rkcokd,  having  common  law  jurisdiotionj  and  a  Clerk  and  Seal), 
and  spplic-d  to  the  said  Court  to  be  admitted,  to  becomo  a  Cm- 
ZKN  OF  TUB  UsiTsn  Statils  of  Akericm,  puraunnl  to  the  dirvo 
tions  of  tho  Act  of  Cougreaa  of  the  Umt«d  States  of  America,  en- 
titled, "  An  Act  to  establish  an  nniform  rule  of  XnturaUaition,  and 
to  repeal  the  Acts  heretofore  passed  on  that  subject,"  paeiMd 
April  11,  1802 ;  and  the  Act  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  regulation 
of  Seamen  on  hoard  the  public  and  private  vesaels  of  the  United 
States,  passed  March  3,  1813 ;  and  the  Act  relative  to  evidence 
in  cases  of  Naturalization,"  passed  March  22,  1818;  and  the 
Act  entitled,  "An  Act  in  further  addition  to  an  Act  to  establish 
an  uniform  rule  of  Naturalization;  and  to  repeal  the  Acts  hereto- 
fore passed  on  that  subject,"  passed  May  26,  1824 ;  and  an  Act 
entitled,  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  concerning  Xaturalization," 
passed  May  24,  1826;  and  an  Act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Seamen  ou  board  the  public  and 
private  vessels  of  the  United  States,"  passed  June  36,  1843,  and 
''  An  Act  to  secure  the  rights  of  Citizenshm  to  the  children  of 
Citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  bom  out  or  the  limits  thereof." 
passed  10th  Febmary,  1854.  And  the  said  applicant  having 
thereujwn  ]>roduced  to  tho  Court  such  evideni-e,  inado  such  det-Iii- 
ration  and  rennnciation,  and  taken  snch  oaths  as  are  by  the 
said  Acts  required :  Thbskupon  it  was  obdebed  bt  tub  said 
Court,  that  the  said  applicant  be  admitted,  and  he  was  according- 
ly admitted  to  be  aCiTiZKN  of  the  UNrrsD  States  of  Aherica. 
Jn  Testimony  Whereof,  the  Seal  of  the  said  Court  is  hereto  affix- 
ed, this day of 18 ,inthe yutr  of 

the  Independence  of  ths  UnUed  States, 

3.  S.,  Clerk. 
\        By  the  Cour*. 

If  any  alien  who  has  complied  witb  the  neceseary  oonditiona 
should  die  before  he  is  actually  naturalized,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren may  become  citizenB  apoo  taking  the  prescribed  oaths. 

The  children  of  persona  duly  natnralixed,  if  minora  at  the 
time  their  parents  were  admitted  to  tbe  right  of  citizenahip, 
shall,  if  dwelling  in  tbe  United  States,  be  deemed  citizens 
witbont  taking  ont  papera  to  that  effect. 
^    Any  applicant  for  the  rights  of  eitizenahip  who  has  resided  in 
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the  TTniteil  8tat«B  dnring  the  three  jeara  next  preceding  his 
aniving  at  the  age  of  twenty-oue  yean,  may  diepeose  vith 
the  declaration  of  intention. 

If  the  applicant  ie  of  ago,  and  has  been  a  soldier  in  the 
anny  of  the  United  States,  and  honorably  discharged  there- 
ftom,  he  may  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  after  a  continued  reei- 
(bnoe  of  one  year  within  the  United  States 


'      SOtnSS  FOB  I^SE  BMIGRAirr,  FASES,  IGTa 

The  famga  wdgmit,  -apm  Ids  Bxrrnl  in  lliis  ooaotty,  will 
probably  bare  gold  and  rilvor  money,  whiob  at  prasent  com- 
mandfl  «  premiimt  over  tiie  "puper  monej  of  the  United  States 
c^  torn  ^^r^  to  toxty  per  oent. — that  is,  for  every  dollar  in 
gold  ooin  be  nu^  get  at  any  reepectable  broker'B  office  one 
dollar  and  thirty  or  forty  cents  in  the  cnrrsncy  of  the  United 
8ta^  Tbe  premlam  flootoateB,  but  ia  quoted  daily  in  die 
newi^iqMi^  of  all  the  large  eitiea. 

i&nigfantft  aboold  be  cautions  in  making  this  exchuige,  as 
well  as  in  tbe  pnrdtue  of  raflway  or  steamehip  tickets.  Swin- 
dling ezcbange  and  ticket  <^b)eB  ezist  in  New  York,  and  tbere 
are  pleo^  of  bad  mea  here,  as  in  other  large  cities,  ^o  are 
coDtinnally  seeking  to  defiand  tbe  inexperienced  of  their 
numey.. 

Having  dedded  np<Hi  bis  route,  it  will  be  beet  for  the  emi- 
grant either  to  buy  hia  ticket  at  the  ticket  agency  in  C&atle 
Garden,  or  go  directly  to  tbe  office  of  tbe  railway  by  which  be 
intende  to  leave  New  York,  and  after  making  the  necessary  in- 
qnJriee,  to  purchaee  there  a  ticket  through  to  the  point  nearest 
his  destination.  There  is  no  charge  for  small  children,  and 
those  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve  years  are  taken  at 
half  fare. 

All  railways  in  tbe  United  States  allow  the  emigrant  at 
least  eighty  pounds  of  luggage,  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 
More  than  this  amount  is  generally  charged  for.  This  lu^age 
must  be  contained  in  trunks,  chests,  or  other  convenient  and 
usual  packages. 

Fumitm^,  &c.,  will  not  be  taken,  unless  as  freight;  ia 
which  case  it  must  be  well  boxed,  its  destination  plainly 
marked  upon  it,  and  a  receipt  obtained  for  it  at  tho  offiue  of 
tbe  railway  by  which  it  goes  forward.    It  is  not  economy  to 
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traneport  ordinary  bulky  fumitare,  Buuli  as  bedsteads,  bureaus, 
&c.,  far  by  rail.  The  freight  is  often  aa  much  as  the  cost  of 
new  soticl^  whicli  can  be  bouglit  in*  most  parts  of  the  West 
and  South  as  wanted. 

Most  of  the  great  trunk  or  tbrougb  lines  ran  trains  es- 
pecially for  eruigrauts,  charging  about  two-thirds  Srst-clas^ 
fare.  "  Emigrant  trains  "  leave  New  York  daily  on  each  of  the 
great  roads  leading  West,  starting  generally  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  connecting  throngb  to  all  points 
in  the  West.  Emigrant  cars  are  not  as  comfortable  as  firet- 
clasB  cars,  and  eraigi-ant  trains  move  more  slowly  than  the 
regular  passenger  trains,  or  at  about  the  speed  of  "fast  freight" 
trains.  The  average  time  to  Dunkirk  by  emigrant  trains  is 
twenty-five  hours ;  to  Cincinnati,  two  days ;  to  Cliicago,  two 
and  a  half  days ;  to  St.  Louis,  three  days ;  the  trains  stop 
ping  three  times,  daily,  to  enable  the  passengers  to  get  food. 
An  excellent  and  economical  plan  is  to  provide  a  basket  and 
fill  it  with  cooked  provisions  before  leaving  New  York,  so 
that  in  case  of  delay  along  the  line  the  traveler  need  not  go 
hungry. 

The  emigrant  who  leaves  New  York  for  the  interior  by  rail 
may  choose  either  of  the  three  following  routes.  Fares  to 
prominent  points  in  the  West  are  the  same  upon  either : — 

1, — THE  ERIE  SAILWAT. 

This  great  railway  extends  from  New  York  to  Dunkirk,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  460  miles.  It  runs  through  a  pleasant  ^ 
country,  abounding  in  fine  scenery.  It  is  a  "  wide  gauge  " 
road,  the  cars  being  wider  and  more  comfortable  than  tho^e 
upon  "  narrow  gauge  "  roads.  At  Salamanca,  forty -five  miles 
this  side  of  Dunkirk,  this  road  connects  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  Railway  (also  wide  gauge).  This  is  a  favorite 
route  to  the  West,  connecting  at  Cincinnati  with  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railway,  which  stretches  away  to  St.  Louis. 

At  Dunkirk  tiie  Erie  Railway  connects  with  the  Lake  Shore 
line,  which  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  fonns 
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conuectiona  witli  all  tlie  railway  liaes  peuetrating  the  Soatli 
and  West. 


2. — HUDSON   KrVER   AST)    NEW    rOEK    OEKTBAI. 


ss-Toit 


These  two  railways  form  a  connecting  lino  from  New  i 
City  to  Buifalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  connecting  at  Buffalo  with 
the  Lake  Shore  road,  and  at  Niagara  Falk  with  tho  Great 
Western  Railway  of  Canada. 

The  Hudson  River  and  New  York  Central  line  is  u  very 
favorite  passenger  route.  It  passes  through  many  leading 
cities  of  New  York  State,  including  Albany,  the  capital. 
Time  and  fare  same  as  by  the  Eria 


8. — OKNTEAL   NEW   JBBSET   AND  PBHN8TI.VASIA  OEHTKAL. 


These  two  roads  form  a  connecting  line,  without  change  <^ 
cars,  from  New  York  City  to  Pittsburg,  situated  in  the  weal- 
em  part  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  Ohio  Kiver.  Railwayi 
connect  this  point  with  all  parts  of  the  West  and  South,  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  ]>aBBenger  eteamboalB 
run  down  tlie  river,  forming  water  connections  with  all  point* 
upon  the  navigable  rivers  of  tho  West  and  South.  Pa^sengerg 
on  these  boata  are  entitled  to  meals  without  extra  charge. 

These  are  the  three  great  lines  of  railway  travel  leading 
West  from  New  York  City,  and  each  of  these  roads  run  emi- 
grant trains  daily.  As  has  been  stated,  the  fares  are  generally 
the  same  upon  either  route,  unless,  as  is  sometlmea  the  caae, 
a  temix>rary  rivalry  cuts  down  the  price. 

Steamships  mn  regularly  between  New  York  and  Riclimond, 
Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  and  there  are  also  Un« 
of  railway  extending  to  those  points,  giving  tho  emigrant 
choice  between  a  land  and  water  route. 

When  ocean  or  inland  water  communication  is  available 
this  method  of  travel  is  sometimes  preferable,  esjfficially  to  thoM 
with  large  fanu'lies  and  much  luggage.    The  river  and  rail- 
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road  BjBtems  of  our  country  are  bo  exteuBive  tliat  nearly  erery 
desirable  point  for  the  emigrant  may  be  reached  with  very 
little  wagon  trauBportation.  Nearly  all  the  great  railway  lines 
are  bo  connected  that  the  termini  of  each  are  simply  transfer 
points,  whence  the  traveler  may  proceed  without  delay  to  his 
destination.  Emigrants  destined  to  any  of  the  following 
States,  from  New  York  may  find  the  following  directions  useful. 

to  inOHIGAN. 

If  to  central  or  northern  portions  of  the  State,  travelers  can 
take  either  the  Erie  Railway,  or  New  York  Central,  connect- 
ing at  Niagara  Falls  with  the  Oreat  Western  Railway  of 
Canada,  for  Detroit  Fare  to  Detroit,  first-class,  $16.45; 
second-class,  or  emigrant,  $10.15.  If  to  the  southern  or  south- 
western part,  take  Lake  Shore  road,  at  Buffalo  or  Dunkirk, 
and  connect  at  Toledo  with  the  Michigan  Southern.  This 
last  road  runs  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan,  with  several 
prominent  stations  along  tlie  route,  whence  the  emigrant  can 
find  convenient  access  to  points  desired.  Fare  to  White 
Pigeon,  a  central  town  on  this  road,  first-class,  $20 ;  emigrant, 
$11.90. 

TO  ILLINOIS. 

To  reach  northern  or  western  portions  of  this  State,  emi- 
grants  will  go  direct  to  Chicago,  having  a  choice  of  the  three 
great  lines  from  New  York.  Fare  to  Chicago,  first-class, 
$20;  emigrant,  $13.  To  reach  southern  Illinois,  take  Erie 
route  and  its  connections,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western, 
Bellefontaine,  Terre  Haute  and  Alton,  or^m  Cincinnati  via 
Ohio  and  MiBsissippi  Kailroad.  Fare  to  Mattoon,  a  central 
point  in  southern  Illinois,  first-cl^ss,  $25.20 ;  emigrant, 
$18.95 ;  to  Odin,  on  Ohio  and  Mississippi  emigrant,  $14.85. 

TO  WIBOOKSin. 

Passengers  desiring  to  reach  the  southern  portions  of  Wis- 
consin, will  proceed  direct  to  Chicago,  from  whence  there  is  a 
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choice  of  routes  to  western,  interior,  and  northern  Wisconsin. 
A  popular  and  pleasant  summer  route,  is  via  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  Kailroad,  crossing  Lake  Michigan  by  steamer  to 
Milwaukee.  Fare  to  Madison,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  and 
a  central  point,  first-class,  $24.45 ;  emigrant,  $17.60. 

TO   IOWA. 

Direct  to  Chicago ;  thence  by  most  direct  route  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  taking  such  road  as  strikes  nearest  point  in 
Iowa  to  desired  destination.  Fare  to  Dubuque,  Dunleith,  and 
Davenport,  first-class,  $28.50 ;  emigrant,  about  $19.  To 
Des  Moines,  emigrant,  $23.75. 

TO  MINNESOTA. 

First  to  Chicago ;  thence  by  most  direct  route  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  where  steamers  pass  daily,  boun(f  for  St.  Paul 
and  intermediate  ports ;  or  take  railroad  through  Wisconsin : 
choice  of  two  or  three  routes.  Fare  to  Austin,  a  river  town  in 
southern  Minnesota,  first-class,  $35.65;  emigrant,  $27.80. 
To  St.  Paul,  first-class,  $40.85 ;  emigrant,  $33.  From  these 
points,  railroads  run  to  the  interior  of  the  State. 

TO  MISSOURI. 

To  northern  part :  Take  Erie  or  New  York  Central  route, 
and  connect  through  to  Quiney,  111.,  striking  tlie  llannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  which  traverses  the  northern  part  of 
the  State. 

To  central  or  southern  part :  Take  either  of  the  three  routes 
from  Xew  York,  and  connect  through  to  St.  Louis.  Fare  to 
St.  Louis,  first-class,  $30.50 ;  emigrant,  $16.10.  To  Quiney, 
first-class,  §28 ;  emigrant,  §1G.30. 

TO    KANSAS. 

Go  direct  to  St.  Louis  or  Quiney  ;  thence  to  St.  Joseph  or 
Kansas  City,  from  which  points  easy  communication  can  be 
had  with  Leavenworth;  first-class,  to  Leavenworth,  $39.70 ; 
emigrant,  $22.85. 
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Best  route  is  via  Cliicsgo,  thence  direct  to  Omaha.  From 
this  last  point  tlie  great  Pacific  Railroad  Btretchea  itaelf 
across  Iha  continent.  Fare  to  Omaha,  firet-clasa,  {42 ;  emi- 
grant, $26.80.     To  Kearney,  first^ass,  ^Ql ;  emigrant,  (10. 


There  is  no  raitvay  extending  to  this  Territory  as  jet. 
Emigrants  will  proceed  to  Omalia  or  Sioux  City,  and  take 
steamboat  for  Yancton,  the  capital  of  Dakota. 


By  the  way  of  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  the  Faci6c  Railroad, 
to  Cheyenne,  where  a  branch  road  to  Denver  is  being  cou- 
stmcted.  Fare  to  Cheyenne,  firBt-clase,  $80.70;  emigrant, 
$50.00.  To  Denver,  $92.70  for  firat-clasa;  emigrant  rates  for 
the  through  trip  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  will  soon  be 
reduced  to  aboat  $50.00. 

TO   ABIZOSil. 

To  reach  this  Territory  travelers,  at  present,  generally  pro- 
ceed to  California,  thence  by  coast  steamers  to  Gulf  of  Call- 
fomia.    No  rates  of  iare  obtainable. 

TO   UTAH    AHD  HOHTAMA, 

These  Territories  are  reached  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Fare  to  Salt  Lake,  first-class,  $152;  emigrant,  $140, 
which,  as  we  have  said  above,  will  soon  be  reduced. 

TO  THX   PAOUTIO   STATSB. 

At  present  the  most  convenient  and  most  economical  route 
to  the  Pacific  ia  by  steamer,  via  Panama  or  Kicaragna,  to  San 
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Tnnsaaeo.  Fare  varita  from  $50  to  J250,  depending  tqfvd 
oompetUion  of  rival  lines.  WLen,  however,  tlie  aKove-nuitl 
ndactioD  OD  the  Pacific  It.  R.  is  inii<le,  the  overlanil  rouM  «ifl 
tw  by  fiv  preferable.  ^ 


EmigrantB  oul  go  1>7  Water  to  KorfoUc  and  lUcbmont]  itii 
ftw&$Bto$t^orl:^ran,tot3iflBameanctotlierpoiDta,at  abovl 
tin>4Uidt&ffr^bMmt««.     .  -: 


Take  PemHr^mdaOnitrdlS«ilBMkti<n> Baltimore  and  Oltiij 
ronte.  Fare  to  WheeUn|f,  flnt-claaa,  $18.80 ;  emigrant,  $8.90; 
To  TtAeatiaxg,  flnt-daao,  $16.B0;  midgtuii,  $ia25. 

ID  VCoarH  OABOUU.  Ji 

TraTfilflii  luTs  a  diofoB  of  land  or  vater  xotttt^  &e  lattv 
moot  ecraiomioal.    Kates  of  &re  by  vater  are  not  fixed,  bet 

epecial  advanti^eone  contracts  c&n  at  all  times  be  made  for 
parties  trareling  together. 


Same  fadlitiea  as  those  last  abovementioDed.  Steamen 
mn  regnlarly  between  New  York  and  Savannah,  connecting 
at  latter  point  with  interior  lines  of  railway.  Fare  to  Savan- 
nah,  first-claBS,  |35 ;  to  Macon,  $40 ;  emigrant  tariff  not  ee- 
tablished,  bat,  as  a  general  thing,  aboot  two-thirds  flrat-claM 
rates. 

TO  ALASAKA. 

By  steamer  to  Mobile,  or  choice  of  several  inland  railroad 
linea.  Fare  to  Mobile  by  rail,  first-class,  $50.50 ;  Mootgont- 
ery,  $48;  Decatur,  emigrant,  $20.10. 
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TO   KIBSiaBTPFI. 

By  rail  to  Cairo ;  thence  down  Miasissippi  Rivw  by  steama". 
Fare,  firet-claflfl,  to  Vickaburg,  |57;  emigrant,  $26.20.  To 
JackBon,  firet-clasa,  $18 ;  emigrant,  about  $30. 

TO  LOCraiAHA. 

Several  rentes  are  open  to  the  traveler ;  all  Bea  voyage  from 
New  York  City  ;  part  rail  and  part  river  travel,  via  the  Mi»- 
BiBBippi  River,  and  all  rail,  via  three  or  four  routes.  Moot 
comfortable  inlaid  ronte  probably  by  rail  to  Cairo,  thence 
down  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  Faro  by  ocean  roate,  first- 
class,  $60 ;  emigrant,  $30 ;  via  Cairo  and  UisaiaBippi  River, 
emigrant,  $27.20. 

TO  TEXAS. 

Travelers  can  go  direct  from  New  York  to  Galveston  by 
steamer  or  sail  vessel,  or  by  inland  or  ocean  route  to  New 
Orleans,  thence  by  steam  on  the  Gulf.  Faro  by  ocean  route, 
direct,  steam,  first-class,  $70;  emigrant,  $35. 

TO   TXmrBSSEB,   XEHTDCKT,    AKD  ABSAHBAS. 

Take  either  of  great  railway  lines  to  Cincinnati  or  Cairo, 
connecting  at  these  points  with  steamers  down  the  river.  If 
the  interior  portions  of  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  are  to  be 
reached,  take  railroad  at  Covington  or  Louisville,  thence 
south  to  destination.  Fare  to  Nashville,  firBt-class,  $30.50 ; 
emigrant,  $19.20.  To  Memphis,  first-claas,  $38.25 ;  emigrant, 
$21.20.  To  Louisville,  Ey.,  firstKslafls,  $23 ;  emigrant,  $13.70. 
To  Lexington,  firstrclass,  $22.60 ;  emigrant,  $13.50.  To  Na- 
poleon, Arkansas,  first-claas,  $46.25;  emigrant,  24.20.  To 
Little  Rock,^rBt-class,  $54.25 ;  emigrant,  $28. 


The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  theee  rates  of  fare  are 
subject  to  change,  hot  in  all  probability  they  will  be  reduced 
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ratlier  than  intireased.  The  emigrsitit  dosirliig  to  reach  taij 
pBPticnIar  point  not  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  cru  cxaniinG 
the  general  map  of  the  United  Btttte6,-and  hy  reference  to  rale 
of  fare  to  nearest  point  of  destination,  form  a  tolerably  correct 
eetimato  of  the  cost  of  reaching  his  journey's  end.  Cards  of 
dietancea  and  time  BcheduleB  caa  be  obtained  on  all  roads. 


H 


THBOUGH   EUIGRANT  TARIFF,    DECEMBpa,   1868. 
Ctlildreii  uadsr  four  jeara  of  age,  fiee,     Bi'tweoii  Tour  imd  twelve,  tus^  frix 

EiOU   ADCLI   PASflMOKa  ALLOWID   MaffTT  POdSM   OP  LCGOiitt 


ntOU  NEW  TOEK  TO        ""il*       F»». 

AdriSD Uich.$a  GB  $10  80 

AgencjOitj Iowa.  .4  26..  32  CO 

Altoa 1U,.4  10. 15  40 

AtmArbor Uicb..a  6D..1I  ss 

AlchiaoD Ejuisas..G  10.  .:i3  35 

AshUbulA   Ohio. .3  15.. .380 

Applelon Wit.  .4  35.. 20  10 

AuBttti Uiun.  .5  40,  .27  SO 

■  Berlin Wis.  .4  60.  .1!)  25 

Bcloil Wis.  .3  70..  16  00 

Bloomiagtoo 111. .3  75. .1726 

Burlington low*.. 3  90,.  19  00 

Baton  Souge.   La.,  Cairo 

and  Steamer B  30.. 27  SO 

Beaver  Dam Wia.  .4  00..17  90 

CUcego ni..3  10..13  00 

dacinnad Ohio.. 3  OB..  11  60 

Cairo 111.  .4  SO.  .18  20 

Codar Rapids Iowa.. 4  60.  .20  50 

Cleveland Ohio.  .3  3D..  .8  96 

Columbua OMo. ,  2  70. .  10  00 

OrosUine Ohio.. 2  50.  ..9  45 

Centralia lU.  .4  00.  .15  35 

Coimeil  matfi,  via  C.  and 

N,  W,  Rail<raj..Iowa..e40..29  BO 
Coundl     Bluffs,    via    St. 

Joseph lown.  .6  65.. 26  30 

Chejenno Dakota Tcr,  14  30.  .68  70 

ClarkaTma Tenn.  .4  20..  19  30 

..TBnn..4  70..30  70 


FEOU  ITKW  TOBK  TO         ^U.       ftr^ 

Dunkirk If.T,$190    ««  M 

Decatur Alo..4  60,  .SO  10 

Dubuque Iowa,  .4  45.  .19  60 

Duol^lti IU..440.  .1»SS 

Detroit Itich..!  40.. 10  IS 

Detn^Vw  Toledo.Hicli.-.lG0..1l  II 

Des  Moinoa Iowa.  ,6  65.  ,3J  7& 

Darenporl Iowa.  .3  SS..1BS0 

Erie P»,.  a  OS... 8  30 

Ellsworth Kansas,  .8  4S..38»5 

Fairflsld Iowa.  .4  16.. SI  65 

Fort  WajTW Ind.  .2  90.  .11  JO 

Fooddu  Lac Wis.  .4  16..  18  15 

FortHflTOH Kan«a8..9  30.  .41  3S 

Fort  Rile/ Eanaos..?  4S..3IS6 

Fairbault Ifinu.  .6  80.  .30  19 

OalecB m.. 4  30.  .194! 

GroenBoy Wia.  .4  50.  .21  tS 

Oraod  Rapids Uich,  .2  90..I19S 

Hannibal Ho.  .4  !P.  .11  30 

HoricoD Wis,. 3  06..1TM 

Hemnan Mo. .4  50.. II  Tl 

Belenti,  Cairo  aiid  Steam- 
er  Ark,  .4  CO.  .23  90 

HaalingsorPreacotcMinn. . 

iDdiasapolis Ind,  .3  30..I1  3S 

Iowa  Ci^ low*.  .4  10.  .30  U 


ROUTES  FOR  THE  EMIGRANT,  FARES,  ETC, 
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THROUGH  EMIGRANT  TARIFF— CbiUiiiiMdL 


p«rlOO 
FROM  NSW  YORK  TO  lU.,     Fw«. 

ludepcDdenoe    . . .  .Iowa. $4  90  $21  50 
Iowa  Falls Iowa.  .5  40 ..  23  00 

Joliet ni.  .3  36.  .14  80 

Joffereonrille Ind.  .3  40. .  13  20 

JdfTeraon  Citj Mo.  .4  75. .  18  G5 

Jauo8villo Wis.. 3  70..  16  00 

JacksoD Mich.. 2  65..  12  45 

Juleaburg Colorado.  12  15.  .68  30 

Junction  Cit/. . .  .Kansas.  .6  60.  .32  10 

Kenosha Wis.  .3  45.  .14  80 

Kalamazoo Mich.. 3  00..  13  00 

Keokuk Iowa.. 4  10..  16  80 

Kansas  City Mo.  .5  60.. 21  85 

Lawronco Kansas.  .6  75.. 24  60 

Lake  Pepin Minn.. 5  60.. 23  50 

Louisville Ky.  .3  46.  .13  70 

La  Crosse Wis.  .4  85.. 23  60 

Logansport Ind.. 3  16.  .12  45 

Leavenworth. . .  .Kansas.  .6  40.  .22  85 
Lexington Kjr..3  65..  13  60 

Madison Ind.. 3  35.. 12  75 

Madison Wis.  .4  35.  .17  60 

Milwaukee,     via     Chica- 
go  Wis.. 3  65.. 16  60 

Milwaukee,  via  D.  and  M. 

R  R Wis.. 3  20.. 13  00 

Marshall Mich.. 2  76.. 13  00 

Mendota    III.  .3  60.  .16  40 

Muscatine Iowa.  .4  00.  .19-70 

MattooQ 111.  .3  65..  13  95 

Mineral  Point Wis.  .4  35.  .19  70 

Maneliester Iowa.. 4  80.. 21  26 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Kail  from 

Louisville 4  40.. 21  20 

Memphis,  Tenn<^  Cairo  ft 

Steamer 4  40.. 21  20 

Minnesota  Junction .  Wis . .  3  96 . .  1 7  60 

Manhattan Kansas.. 7  20.. 30  60 

Minneapolis Minn.. 6  90.. 33  00 

Niagara  Falls N.  Y. .  1  80. .  .6  00 

NasiiviUe Tenn.  .4  20. .  19  20 

Nebraska  City Neb.  .6  86.  .26  30 

Natchei,  Cairo  and  Steam- 
er  Miss.  .5  00^  .27  20 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Cairo 

and  Steamer 6  00.  .27  20 

New   Orleans,'  La..   Rail 
from  Louisville 5  00.  .29  70 


Liunrtcv 
per  100 
FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  Ibii 

Napoleon,  Ark.,  Cairo  ft 
Steamer $4  70  $24  20 

Oshkosh Wis.  .4  20. .  19  30 

Omaha,  via  C.  and  N.  W. 

Riilway Nebraska.  .6  50.  .30  00 

Omaha,  via  St.  Jos.  .Neb.  .6  65.  .26  80 

Paris Tenn.  .4  25 ..  19  45 

Parkersburg W.  Va . .  2  60 . .  1 0  25 

Portage  City Wis.  .4  60. .  19  30 

Peoria III.  .3  80.   14  10 

Prairie  du  Chien Wis.  .4  80.  .21  60 

Pittsburg Pa.  .2  20.  ..7  10 

m 

Quincy 111.  .4  06.  .16  30 

Racine Wis.  .3  60.  .15  15 

Rock  Island 111.. 3  86..  18  60 

Redwing Minn.. 


San  Franoisco.. Cal 168  00 

Springfield lU.  .3  85.  .14  90 

Rt.  Louis Mo.  .4  20.  .16  10 

St  Joseph Mo.  .6  10.. 21  85 

St.  Paul,  via  RaiL.  .Minn.  .5  90.  .33  00 

Shelbyville 111.  .3  86. .  14  45 

Salt  Lake  City Utah. 26  90. 140  00 

St  Charles Mo.  .4  35.. 17  10 

Sioux  City Iowa.  .6  95 .  .34  00 

Salina Kansas.. 8  00.. 36  85 

Terre  Haute Ind.  .3  46.  .13  25 

Toledo Ohio.. 2  66..  10  35 

Topeka Kansas.. 6  40.. 26  60 

Union Ind.  .3  00. .  11  30 

Vinccnncs Ind.  .3  76. .  13  90 

Vicksburg,    Miss.,    Cairo 

and  Steamer 4  90.. 26  20 

Vicksburg,    Miss.,     Rail 

Arom  Louisville 6  00.  .33  70 


White  Pigeon. Mich. . 

Watertown Wis. . 

Wabash Ind.. 

Washington Iowa. , 

Washbgton Mo. , 

Wheeling W.  Va. 

WinQua Minn. . 

White  River.  Ark.,  Cairo 
and  Steamer 


3  00.. 11  90 
3  90.. 17  25 

3  00. .11  60 

4  20.. 20  80 
4  60. .17  70 
.2  30.  8  20 
6  80.. 27  50 

4  70.. 24  20 
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